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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


The object of thi§ book is to give a connected view of the 
Critical Philosophy, showing the relations of the three 
Critiques to each other, and to the other works of Kant 
which may be regarded as illustrations or developments of 
his main argument. The first part, on the Critique of 
Pure Reason, deals with the same subject as my former 
work, entitled The Philosophy of Kant, but, except in a 
few passages, it is not a reproduction of it. Since the date 
of its publication, many important contributions to the 
study of Kant have been made in Germany and other 
countries. I wish especially to express my indebtedness 
to the writings of Dr. Vaihinger, Benno Erdmann, Cohen, 
Paulsen, Arnoldt, Stadtler, Staudinger, and Riehl; also of 
the late Professor Green and Professor Watson. In particular, 
Dr. Erdmann’s publication of the Reflexionen Kant's has 
thrown much new light on the development of the Kantian 
philosophy, and Dr. Vaihinger’s acute statement of the 
rpain Kantian wiroplai in his Commentary is full of instruc¬ 
tion *and suggestion for every student. I have sometimes 
given references to these and other writers; but often I 
have found it impossible to recall or to’ trace what I owe 
to them, and must content myself in the main with this 
general acknowledgment of my obligations. I also owe 
much to the criticisms of my former book by various 
writers, particularly by Dr. Hutchison Stirling, by ^Mr. 
Balfour, and by Dr. Vaihinger; and I have attempted to 
meet them by giving a more careful and accurate statement 
•f Kant’s argument, and a fuller and more thorough estimate 
«Wts bearing and value. In this way I have been led. 
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amon^ other things, greatly to extend and modify my 
view of the Principles of Pure Understanding. 

The most important cause of the changes made in my 
former representation of the Kantian doctrine has, however, 
been the continued study of Kant himself, carried on mainly 
with the view of tracing out the connexion of his different 
works. For the very attempt to treat the Kantian philosophy 
as a whole, and to show its unity and the method of its 
development, made it necessary to restate the argument of 
the first Critique. Thus, in the chapter on the Postulates 
of Empirical Thought, I have entered at considerable length 
into the alterations made in the second edition of the Critique, 
and I have endeavoured to discover their causes. In doing 
so, I came to the conclusion that these alterations are 
important, not, as has been maintained by Schopenhauer 
and others, because they show a tendeiky in Kant to recoil 
to the point of view of the ordinary common sense Realism 
from an idealistic position similar to that of Berkeley; but 
because they indicate his progress towards an Idealism in 
which the subjectivity of Berkeley’s theory is corrected. 
Here, in fact, we have one indication among others that, as 
^ Kant advanced with his work, the ultimate results of it came 
more clearly within his view, and even had a certain reactive 
. effect on his conception of the earlier parts. Yet, on the 
other hand, we have to remember that the work of Criticism 
was from the first conceived by Kant as a whole, though in 
; its execution it was divided into a number of separate 
j Critiques. The effect of this was apparently to give undue 
I prominence to special questions, and to hide for a time their 
! relation to other elements in the great problem which Kant 
; had set himself to solve. This concentration upon a particular ' 
I point has even at 'times affected Kant’s own point of view, 

I producing a verbal contradiction between the statements 
j which he mad^' at different stages of his work. But, in 
5 spite of such 'iaconsistencies, and of the reservations and 
i cautions with which he surrounds himself at every step in 
I his progress, I have attempted to show that there is an 
I unbroken continuity in the movement of Kant’s thought, 

I and that the lesson of his philosophy as a whole is definite 
i and self-consi.stent. — 
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That lesson, however, he did not himself fully understand. 
He suffered for his position as the discoverer of a new way 
of dealing with the problems df philosophy. * He had often 
to invent his own language, or to use old terms in new 
senses ; or, rather, we might ,say, he had to carry his ’readers 
through a series of changes which collectively amounted to 
a complete revolution of thoug'tit, and in doing so, he had 
again and again to strain the^ language of a doctrine already 
received to make it express a new idea. Urged forward by 
‘a* strong tendency to the ideal, and by an original power 
of speculative ’ insight which was continually fertile of new 
views of truth, and‘held back by a mind deeply imbued 
“With the spirit of a sceptical age and carefully trained in 
the school of Newtonian science, Kant had a harder struggle 
with himself than he could possibly have had with any 
critic or opponent of his philosophy. And, while he 

( expressed th; result of his thought at each stage of its 
development in the words that seemed most suitable, he 
seldom turned back to compare them with what he had 
I said before. It might, without much risk of contradiction, 
Ibe contended that he never repeated himself without intro- 
jducing some new modifying thought, which somewhat 
I changed the aspect of his previous statements. To under¬ 
stand him, therefore, is not simply to combine different 
texts which exhibit the different aspects of an unchanged 
i thought. It is to detect a consistent stream of tendency 
‘which, through all obstruction, is steadily moving in one 
idirection ; to discern the unity of one mind which, through 
'alj changes of form and expression, is growing towards a 
; more *completfe consciousness of itself. 

In trying to discharge the task of a critic of Kant, it is 
difficult not to seem “ as if we were impertinently trying to 
‘pull his work to pieces,”’ (as Green remarked in relation 
to his own criticism of Locke), or to be ungratefully seeking 
an easy victory over him from the vantage-ground of a later 
time—a vantage-ground which he himself has helped^ to 
provide for us. But, as Goethe has said, the main homage 
which a gre^t man exacts from those who follow him is the 
ever-renewed attempt to understand him. And no one 
recognises that progress in speculative philosophy is a 
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progress to self-consciousness, and that such progress always 
involves a conflict between the conscious and the unconscious, 
even in the rhinds of thost who are its most prominent 
representatives, will fail to dee that the only valuable 
criticisrii is that which turns what is latent in the thought 
of a great writer against what is explicit, and thereby 
makes his works a stepping-stone to results which he did 
not himself attain. It was those who stoned the prophets 
that built their sepulchres. Those who really reverenced 
them, showed it by following the spirit derived from theirr 
to new issues. ‘ ’ 

f 

One of the most difficult of the minor points which an 
English commentator on Kant has to decide is the question 
of the translation of technical terms. In most cases, owing 
to the different genius of the language, only a compromise 
is possible. This difficulty is found even in the most general 
word, used by Kant for any mental modification whatever 
the word Vorstcllmig. The term “idea” was employed in 
this sense by Locke and most English writers on philosophy 
till a recent date, and it seemed better to continue this usage 
than to adopt any such formal term as ‘ representation ’ or 
‘presentation.’ The main objection is that the term ‘idea’ 
is employed by Kant himself for another purpose, with 
distinct reference to its original use by Plato. In this latter 
sense, wherever there was any need of making the distinc¬ 
tion, I have printed Idea with a capital letter. Sometimes 
I have found it convenient to translate Vorstellung by the 
word ‘Consciousness.’ Anschammg I have generally trans¬ 
lated by ‘ Perception,’ rarely by ‘ Intuition,’ as the term 
Intuition seems in English to carry with it associ5,tions 
which are misleading. Sometimes I have used ‘ Pure* 
Perception,’ wheref the context seemed to require it. VVahr- 
nehmung I have translated by ‘ Sense-perception,’ wherever, 
as in the discussion of the Anticipations of Sense-perception, 
it seemed necessary to call attention to its contrast with 
Anschauung. For Begriff I have invariably used ‘ Con¬ 
ception.’ 

In -quoting the Critique of Pure Reason, I. have given 
references to the pages of Kant’s first and second editions 
as A and B. In most of the German editions and in iirof 
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Max Muller’s translation of the Critique^ the paging of one 
or other of these editions is given. In quoting from Kant’s 
other works I have referred to,the editions both of Rosen- 
kranz and Hartenstein as R ,and H. 

The proofs of the whole of this book have been read by 
Professor Jones, of the University College of North Wales, 
and a considerable part of thenvby Mr. John S. Mackenzie, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. To both of these gentlemen 
I have to express my obligations for numerous valuable 
^ggestions and criticisms. 

University of GuAsdow, 

August, i88g. 
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Ito IDEA OF CRITICISM 


“,^‘T^HE present age may be characterised as the Age of 
Jl Criticism, a criticism to which everything is 
obliged to submit. Religion, on the ground of its sacred¬ 
ness, and Law, on the ground ot its majesty, not 
uncommonly attempt to escape this necessity. But by 
such efforts they inevitably awaken a just suspicion of the 
soundness of their foundation, and they lose all their claim 
to the unfeigned homage paid by reason to that which has 
shown itself able to stand the test of free inquiry.” 

What is meant by Criticism in these words of Kant, and „ 

^ ’ CriticisiT) f 

what reason had Kant for regarding Criticism as specially 
•the characteristic of his own age ? Not unfrequently the 
term “Criticism ” is applied to a process which has scarcely 
any rule or principle, a process which consists simply in 
raising manifold objections from any poipt of view that 
may suggest itself to the theory or doctrine criticised. 

Such criticism may have a certain relative value because 
it awakens the mind from an attitude of passive reception 
and stimulates it to play freely round the subject in hand. 

But it is not a scientific process. It has no definite 
standard of judgment which it consistently applies. Hence 
its use is to prepare for a better method; and if it does 
not make way for guch a method, it soon passes into a 
sophistry which can prove or disprove anything, just 
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Its relation 
Dogmatism. 


because it has no principle to which it steadfastly adheres. 
It is criticism without a criterion^^and in the end it throws 
light upon nothing, except perhaps upon the mind of the 
critic. Even upon this it throws light only in so far as it 
enables us to penetrate to the unconscious presuppositions 
on which his judgments are leased. 

'• Now Kant undoubtedly meant something quite different 
from this when he called his own age the age of Criticism, 
and when he spoke of his own Critique as carrying out the 
work of the age to its legitimate resdlt in the proyince of 
philosophy. What he meant we may best understand if 
we consider how he opposes Criticism to tw’o other forms of 
Philosophy, Dogmatism and Scepticism.* “ Dogmatism,” 
he declares, “ is the positive or dogmatic procedure of 
reason without previous criticism of its own faculty; ” 
i.e., it is a system which is produced in the direct effort to 
understand and interpret the world—the effort of a mind, 
which is as yet troubled by no scruples as to its ow;n 
competence, or as to the efficiency of the methods and 
principles it uses. Such a mind, indeed, is generally 
unconscious of an)' method or principle whatever. It is 
too busy with its object to attend to itself. An early 
philosopher is described by Aristotle as looking up at the 
expanse of heaven, and declaring that “ all is one.” So 
by a direct effort of intuitive thought, the mind which as 
yet is troubled w-ith no doubts as to the possibility of 
knowledge, seizes upon some general principle that seems 
to be as wide as the universe itself, and uses it to explain, 
or to explain aw’ay, all appearances. Such immediate,, 
unhesitating action of the intelligence does not of necessity 
fail of a good result. Nay, it is to such action tha*t man’s 
first insight int,o the nature of things is always due. But 
it invariably, in the first instance at least, overshoots its 
mark. Lighting up one aspect of things with the vivid¬ 
ness of intuitive presentment, it leaves the other aspects 
in the shade. Grasping a principle of limited range, it 
applies that principle fearlessly to objects which it cannot 
explain, and which, therefore, it only serves to distort. 
Especially is this apt to be the case with minds of little 
originality which work by an impulse, and on the lines of 
a thought which they have received from another. For 
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men of creative and original insight have generally a sense 
of the whole, a consciousness of the unity bf things, which 
restrains them from unseasonable applications of a prin¬ 
ciple, though theoretically they may have laid.it down 
without qualification or limitation. It is not from the 
Newtons or the Darwins thaf we get absolute mechanical’ 
explanations of the universe, or scholastic schemata of the 
whole possibilities of animal existence. But there are 
many men of a high, though not the highest, order of 
’intelligence who advartce unhesitatingly on any intellectual 
road. on which they have once set out, and are able to 
render great servi/:e to science so long as that road leads to 
anything, i.e., so long as they apply their method only to 
objects to which it is adequate. Yet it is often the fate of 
such men, by the very fearlessness and good faith with 
which they apply their key to everything, to awaken the 
■ first doubt jvhether it can open every lock. Pressing on 
uijder what Goethe called the “ daemonic ” influence of 
the idea that possesses them, they try to bring every region 
of existence under its sway, until the cotnmon intelligence 
refuses to follow them in their Procrustean treatment of 
facts. Thus the consciousness that a principle is not 
universal arises out of the very attempt to universalise it, 
and it is well if the recoil of thought dqes not awake 
scepticism as to its value and truth even within its own 
limited sphere. 

The direct dogmatic or uncritical use of the under¬ 
standing is sure at some point to find itself checked and 
thwarted by the nature of things. For the simple prin¬ 
ciples which first present themselves for the explanation 
of the \vorld are necessarily imperfect and one-sided. If 
they explain phenomena, it is only within a limited range, 
and when they are extended beyond that range they come 
into contradiction with facts and even with themselves. 
The category which forms a sufficient guide so long as it 
is applied to the investigation of one definite part of the 
world or one definite phase of reality, is found inadequate 
when it is employed as a universal principle. Hence, 
one-sidedness here calls forth an opposite one-sidedness 
there, dogmatism is met by an opposite dogmatism, and in 
the interminable controversy which arises between the 


Failure of 
Do^matisiu. 
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champions of apparently opposed but really complemen¬ 
tary ideas, eacn finds that the-sharp dialectic which he 
directs against his opponent is retorted upon himself. 
Besides,, even apart from its being assailed in this way 
from without, a half-truth is its own Nemesis. A one- 
*sided dogmatism has the opposite dogmatism latent in ' 
itself. It needs only to be devek)ped and it destroys itself. 
A part setting itself up as a whole, an abstraction claiming 
to be a complete reality, is in contradiction even with 
itself; and this contradiction in th§ end must be fatal to' 
it. Thus the ancient dialectic gave the coup de grace to 
the theory that “ all is one,” (which was interpreted so iis 
to deny the reality of all difference,) when it show^ed that 
absolute unity is no unity at all, or that unity means 
nothing except in relation to difference. 

•0 The first effect of the failure of Dogmatism is naturally 
the rise of Scepticism. The conflict of opposite dogmas# 
produces a sense of hopelessness, and even, it may be^ a 
conviction that “ whatever can be asserted may with equal 
reason be denied.*^ Such scepticism may be of a deeper 
or of a shallower nature. It may be only that superficial 
doubt which is the result of observing many differences of 
opinion, and listening to much argument on either side. 
It may be the.sophistic consciousness that a plausible case 
may be made out for anything or against anything. Or 
finally it may be the deeper scepticism of a reasoned 
despair of knowledge, arising out of the consciousness that 
every dogmatism has latent in it an opposite dogmatism, 
and that the contradiction which it encounters from ]ts 
opponent is only the recoil of its own logic, upon itself.. 
It is especially this last kind of scepticism to which Kant 
refers when he speaks of the sceptics as “ those nomads of 
the intellectual world who will not permit any steady culti¬ 
vation of the soil.” Such scepticism, as Bacon said, is itself 
a dogmatism; “ Ephecticus aKaraXfjxfrcai/ dogmatisavit,” 
sceptic seeks rest in negation, in the conviction that 
no truth can be reached. He endeavours to make his mind 
content itself with its subjective certitude of itself, and to 
repel ^as slavery every objective belief. In this sense the 
ancient Sceptics used the'proverb tljat “*he who shuns 
suretyship is sure,” interpreting it to mean that he who 
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has committed himself to nothing, who rests his faith and 
trust on nothing either inteUectually or ntorally, but falls 
back upon the bare consciousness of himself, is thereby 
raised above all disappointment or vexation. Ich habe 
meine Sache auf Nichts gestellt " is the wise man’s motto. 

Is such scepticism self-conSistent, or is it vexed with a‘The Sceptic a 
contradiction like the dogmatism it opposes? Kant 
maintains that the latter is the truth, and that scepticism, 
like dogmatism, carries in it the principle of its own 
refutation. It must db so, because, as already said, it is 
only .another kind •of dogmatism. When it stops short at 
a negative result.and refuses to turn its weapons against 
itself, it is guilty of the very inconsequence, of which it 
accuses its enemy. It is really as a dogmatist that the 
sceptic is strong against dogmatism ; it is only as asserting 
some principle which is common to the contending parties, 

•that he is ajble to show that they refute each other. For 
a .purely negative position is an impossibility: even a 
question involves an assumption; even a doubt, still more 
a negative conviction, must have a positive certainty 
behind it. If I say that all I know is appearance and that 
I do not, and cannot, know the reality which is beyond 
appearance, I must have some positive reason for the 
distinction which I make between appearance and reality; 

I must have some criterion of the latter which enables me 
to deny its unity with the former. If I say that I am 
conscious of myself and my ideas but not of objects, I 
assume the reality or possibility of objects independent of 
my thought, and also that I can sever the consciousness 
of myself from the consciousness of these objects. 
Absolute scepticism thus destroys itself. The Sceptics 
themselves said that it was a medicine which purged out 
itself as well as the disease, but they did not recognise the 
force of their own saying. For a scepticism that recognises 
its own inconsistency has at the same time ■ recognised 
that it is impossible to rest in scepticism; or in other 
words, that scepticism ends in disclosing a fundamental 
belief in relation to which it is impossible to be sceptical. 

If the first work of scepticism is to carry us beyond 
opposite dogmatism?, the last work is to disclose the basis 
of truth on which after all it, as well as they, must rest. 
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But when it takes this last work in hand, it has ceased in 
the proper seiise to be scepticism, and has become 
Criticism. 

sc'eSdOTto statement may be illustrated by a remarkable 

Ctiticism. expression of Kant. “ Scepticism,” he says, “ would have 
been a useful regress, if it h^d gone back over the ground 
traversed by the dogmatists fo the point where their 
wanderings began.” ^ Criticism is a deeper kind of 
scepticism, which does thus go back to the beginnings of 
our thought—or at least to a point‘logically'prior to that*" 
at which the opposite dogmatic systems'diverge from, each 
- other—and so gets into the straight road again. In other 
words, its aim is to bring the controversy to an end by 
detecting its sources and presuppositions. For in every 
controversy there must be some grou^nd common to the 
controversialists, little as they may recognise it themselves. 
If this were not so, assertion and denial, f-attack and* 
defence, would be equally unmeaning. And the value of 
scepticism is just this that, while using the arguments of 
each of the parties to refute the other, it suggests that the 
question at issue has certain presuppositions without the 
examination of which it cannot be decided. To put 
the same thing from another point of view, every great 
conflict of thought, such as that betw^een the Ionics and 
the Eleatics, or between the Platonists and Aristotelians, 
or between the Stoics and the Epicureans, or again in 
modern times between the school of Locke and the school 
of Leibniz, is really due to the fact that opposite but 
complementary aspects or elements of a truth are taken fpr 
absolutely contradictory views of that truth. 3uch contro-. 
versies arise out of the attempt to settle by a simple “ yes ” 
or “ no ” questions which cannot be thus simply answered. 
Hence each answer involves an absurdity and is open to an 
irresistible attack from the other side, and that disputant 
will be victorious who can secure the attack and force his 
opponents to act on the defensive. Meanwhile the sceptic 
draws the conclusion that truth is unattainable, or, to put 
it in Kantian language, that the question involves an 
insoluble “ antinomy ” of reason. The true interpretation 
of the facts is, however, different. A dogmatism is an 

^ R. i. 492; H. viii. 523. 
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attempt to explain the whole universe by a principle which 
applies only to a fragment or phase (bf it, while the 
opposite dogmatism denies that that principle has any 
validity whatever, and puts an opposite principle in its 
place. Finally the resulting scepticism is sifnply the 
unlimited rejection of both^the opposite dogmas. But if 
this is so, it becomes ob\ious that all the combatants are 
fighting within a closed arena where no conclusive victory 
can be gained. The only way to put an end to the dispute 
rs to break through the narrow conditions under which it 
has been* carried pn. And it is just this which Criticism 
seeks to do. In other words, its aim is to penetrate to 
the principle which underlies the controversy, to discover 
the more comprehensive conception which puts each of 
the opposing theories in its place as an element of the 
truth. This is a jirocess which combines dogmatism and 
. scepticism,^ yet is different from either. It is dogmatic, 
ip so far as it recognises the partial truth of each of the 
dogmatic theories; sceptical, in so far as it limits each to 
a part; and dogmatic again, in so far^as it discovers the 
unity which is manifested in their difference and relative 
opposition. It limits the validity of secondary principles 
which have been supposed to be primary and universal, 
by searching out some prior truth which i§ the condition 
of their relative validity. It is thus at once regressive 
and progressive, or rather, it is regressive in order to be 
progressive. It goes back to a principle of unity pre¬ 
supposed in the division of opposite schools, in order to 
reach forward to a comprehensive idea in which their 
difference is reconciled. 

Critfcismi then, in the highest sense of the word, Pbilosopbical 

. , Criticum. 

essentially involves an effort to get beyond the sphere in 
which a controversy is carried on, and to throw new light 
upon it from a point of view which is above that of either 
of the disputants, though it is also a point o'f. view^ which 
both the disputants tacitly acknowledge. That is a true 
criticism which lifts a subject into the region of principle, 
and so frees it from the mere attack and rejoinder of 
ordinary controversy. A critical philosophy, in the sense 
of Kant, goes beyond this only in so far as it is an attempt 
to reach principles, which are prior not only to a particular 
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conlroversy, but to all controversy. As he describes it, it 
is a “ criticism df the very faculty of knowledge,” the aim 
of which .is to determine the most general conditions of 
the knowable. 

It is obvious that of all that is knowable we must be able 
to predicate whatever is involved in its being knowable, 
and that such predicates will tak^ precedence of all others, 
and will determine or limit the sense in which they are to 
be understood. From this point of view, therefore, there 
seem to be certain assertions which we may m?vl^e in regard 
to the world and to every object in it,„ independently of 
its being actually known,—assertions which will not be 
altered or modified by any increase of our actual know¬ 
ledge, or by any change of our view of those particular 
objects which we already know. “The faculty of know¬ 
ledge ” in this sense is the presupposition of anything 
known; and the criticism of that faculty, if successfully, 
carried out, must lead to the establishment of principles 
which are universal, and which therefore can be used to 
determine the valine and place in a scheme of knowledge 
of all secondary principles. 

The problem thus set before us by Kant seems at first 
sight to be identical with that which Locke endeavoured 
to solve in his^Essay on the Human Understanding. On 
consideration, however, we find that there is an important 
difference, the explanation of which may serve to throw- 
some light both on the nature of philosophical criticism 
and on the possibility of its object being attained. Locke 
conceives the question as one of Psychology. “ I 
thought,” he tells us, “ that the first step towards .satis¬ 
fying several inquiries the mind of man was very‘apt to 
run into, w^as to take a view of our own understanding, 
examine our own powers, and see to what things they 
were adapted. Till that was done, I suspected we began 
at the wrong' end, and in vain sought for satisfaction in 
a quiet and sure possession of truths that most concerned 
us, whilst we let loose our thoughts into the vast ocean 
of being, as if all that boundless extent were the natural 
and undoubted possession of our understanding, wherein 
nothing was exempt from its decisions, 5r escaped its 
comprehension. Thus men extending their inquiries 
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beyond their capacities, and letting their (^oughts wartder 
into those depths where^they can find noisure footing, it 
is no wonder that they* raise questions and multiply 
disputes, which, never coming to any clear resolution, 
are proper only to continue and increase their doubts, and 
to confirm them at last in perfect scepticism. Whereas, 
were the capacities of our ^understandings well considered, 
the extent of our knowledge once discovered, and the 
horizon found which sets the bounds between the enlight¬ 
ened and dark parts of things, between what is and what 
is not corhprehensible by us, men would perhaps wdth less 
scruple acquiesce in the avowed ignorance of tlie one, and 
employ their thoughts and discourse with more advantage 
and satisfaction in the others.” ^ Locke, in fact, bids us 
examine our faculties in order that we may discover the 
nature and limits *of our knowledge, very much as we 
jnight exarnine a telescope in order to discover whether 
tljere was any flaw in its construction which might distort 
our vision of the objects seen through it, or any limitation 
of its range, which, beyond a given dist?,nce, might render 
it useless. Now, if this were the sense in which Kant 
bade us criticise our faculty of knowledge, it would not be 
unreasonable to object that we cannot examine the mind 
except with the mind, and that any defect, in the mind, 
which might hinder us from knowing other objects or 
from know'ing them correctly, w'ould equally hinder us 
from knowing the mind itself. To this, from a purely 
psychological point of view', there seems to be no answer.^ 
Mind, as one of the objects of knowledge, in the sense in 
wTiich we contrast it w'ith matter, cannot be taken as the 
object the knowledge of which is at the basis of all other 
knowledge. On the contrary, to understand mind in that 
sense implies that we already understand the material 
world. For man is a being who doubly presupposes 
nature, as he is a spirit which finds its organ in an animal 
body, and as it is in the system of nature that he finds the 

^ Essay, I. i. 7. 

® I.e.^ if Psychology deals with mind as one object among others. Locke, no 
doubt, like Berkeley, goes on the supposition that the mind knows itself by direct 
introspection, and that the only difficulty is how it should look beyond itself. 
This view, which to some eictent influences even Kant, will be fully discussed in 
Uhe sequel. 
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presupposition fand environment of his life. To base 
knowledge on 'psychology wpuld, therefore, be to base it 
on what is its latest and most complex result. If we knew 
mind in this sense, we should not need to look for the 
principle on which knowledge is built, for we should 
already have attained every epd with a view to which such 
a principle is sought after, lif the copestone had been 
firmly and securely put on the temple of knowledge, we 
should not be searching for its foundations. 

»)Ledon“" difficulty arises from <he twofold aspect in 

Psychology? ^hich mind presents itself, as at once Ihe beginning and 
the end of knowledge. The thinking being is not merely 
an object in the known or knowable world, he is also a 
subject of knowledge, and it is only for such a subject 
that an object or a world of objects can exist. Hence we 
may speak of man’s knowing himself*in two ways: of a 
knowledge of himself in which he is regarded simply as* 
the self, the thinking subject which is implied in §11 
objects of knowledge; and of a knowledge of himself as 
a human being, i^istinguished from other human beings 
from the animals and from nature in general, and standing 
in definite relations to each of them. With the latter 
kind of knowledge of himself, which is the subject matter 
of Psychology, Criticism, in the primary aspect of it, has 
nothing to do; for this knowledge of mind, as has been 
already said, is not the beginning, but rather the end, of 
science; and it cannot be used as a test or criterion for 
that which is more simple than itself. Criticism has to 
deal with the knowledge of mind only in so far as mind 
is presupposed in everything known or knowable; or, in 
other words, in so far as the principles which are involved 
in the relation pf objects to a conscious self are the latent 
presup}X>sitions of all knowledge, the principles through 
which everything else must be known, and by means of 
which, therefore, every other kind of knowledge must be 
tried. Psychology is only interested in such inquiries in 
so far as the fact that a conscious being, as such, is a 
subject of knowledge, must essentially modify our view 
of his relation to all other objects in a world which cannot 
logically be considered as existing aparf from such a 
subject. 
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Now, leaving out of consideration |or the present 
certain inadequacies in Kant’s statement, it is in the sense 
just explained that we must take his assertion that every 
philosophy is a dogmatism which does not begin with a 
criticism of our faculty of knowledge. For, as aforesaid, 
all knowable objects are ia necessary relation to a thinking 
subject; they are essentially objects-for-a-self: and this 
relativity makes it impossible to treat them as external to 
the consciousness of such a subject, or as things to w'hich 
that consciousness is external, (as if objects merely 
happened to be in one world with certain beings capable 
of knowing them). From this point of view', mind is ’ 
not one thing and matter another; for if by mind we mean 
the conscious subject, such a subject is the presupposition 
of the material ancj spiritual worlds alike. Or, to put it 
otherwise, we cannot speak of things as qualified in them- 
*selves apart from the accident that makes them possible 
objects to a subject. They have from the first involved 
in them the characteristics in virtue of which I know them. 

They could never come into my conscioujness at all, unless 
they were from the first essentially related to conscious¬ 
ness. Mind does not condition them merely in the sense 
that thinking beings are part of the world of nature, and 
in that world externally act on other beings and things 
and are reacted on by them; but in the sense that mind 
is the condition of there being such a world of related 
objects at all. For it is manifest that, if all existence has 
to be defined as existence for a thinking self, in bringing 
tq self-consciousness what is involved in this relation to 
a self, we ar^ not merely explaining the relation of matter 
and mind as two separate objects, but showing what are 
the preconditions of there being any objects or knowledge 
of objects at all. We are, in other words, going back to 
the beginning of knowledge, and at the same time of the 
known or knowable world, when we thus go'back upon 
ourselves. 

The defect of the Lockian or psychological theory of of 

1 11 1 11 I T t r , Psychological 

knowledge, then, may be thus stated. It treats the faculty 
of knowledge merely as an attribute of certain beings in 
the world, by which they are characterised and dis¬ 
tinguished from other beings, so that, c.g., as weight is 
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the'^attribute of la stone, thought is the attribute of man ; 
or, to use the ^famous sayings ©f Cabanis, “the brain 
secretes thought just as the liver secretes bile.” But such 
a view of the faculty of knowledge is essentially incon¬ 
sistent with the very possibility of knowledge. It implies 
that acts of the mind, by whiich we perceive and think of 
objects, are to be regarded as nothing more than states of 
the individual consciousness as such. But if that were 
the true account of them, the knowledge of objects through 
such states, would be obviously ifnpossible.- For, how 
could the individual in the mere states*of his own b^^ing 
ever find a reason for saying anything about things which 
ex hypothesi are not such states? If minds are just one 
sort of real things in the world, and all the acts of know¬ 
ledge are merely expressions of their characteristic faculty, 
then they can know nothing but themselves. Knowledge, 
for them, must not only begin in psychology,,but it must* 
end there. To the being thus imprisoned in himseif, 
there would be no escape; or if, by a miracle,—such as 
is involved in th« “ occasional causes ” of Descartes or 
the pre-established harmony of Leibniz,—the ideas within 
should correspond wuth the objects without him, he could 
never know that they did so correspond. To take up the 
position of Locke, i.e., to regard the mind as a separate 
object and to treat its ideas and perceptions as mere 
subjective phenomena, which may be discussed apart from 
all question as to an objective world presented through 
them, is to assume the impossibility of knowledge. For 
if the mind could know itself and its operations apart from 
the knowledge of anything else, it would ipso jacto be 
shown to be a substance purely external to that world and 
incapable of kqowdng it. In other words, it would be 
shown to be a mind whose development to self-conscious¬ 
ness did not imply, and which therefore could not by any 
possibility attain, any consciousness of a world outside of 
it. It would be imprisoned in itself, not in the sense of 
having an imperfect or distorted vision of the world 
through its own subjective states, but in the sense that it 
would’ have no vision of the world at all. To make 
Psychology the pnus of all other scjences, is, in other 
w’ords, to say that there shall be no science but 
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Psychology. The principle of the Lockjfan criticisni is 
such that it leaves us nothing to criticise. Its attempt 
to explain knowledge must become inevitably, what it did 
become with Hume, an attempt to explain how such a 
thing as knowledge could be imagined to exist. It is 
a criticism which leads back, into scepticism. 

But, if it is impossible'to take the mind as a separate Possibility of 
existence outside of the rest of the known world, and, by Criticism, 
examination of it, to secure a point of view from which we 
can look down upon bur consciousness of the world and 
criticise it: if we cannot, apart from knowledge, examine 
our means of knowing,—how then, it may be asked, can 
we criticise knowledge at all ? On what shall we take our 
stand in examining the process whereby we have acquired 
our experience and developed our present beliefs? Is it 
not absurd to speak of criticising our whole view of life— 
all that we call knowledge—when we cannot find any 
nrsans of doing it except in that knowledge itself? Archi¬ 
medes could not move the world, because he could find 
no support for his lever outside of the '..orld itself. And 
it seems at first as if the idea of a criticism of knowledge 
in general contained a similar contradiction, the contra¬ 
diction, namely, of supposing that there is a point beyond 
consciousness, which yet consciousness can reach, and 
from which it can judge itself. 

Now in a sense it is true—and it is of the highest Limits of 

, , , , • • , Knowledge. 

importance that we should recognise it—that we cannot 
get beyond the cycle of “ our own ideas.” We can never 
kijow' anything except as it is related to the conscious 
self within ug; whatever we deal with, we are still dealing 
with our own consciousness of things. If anything is 
excluded by that, it is absolutely excluded. Of things in 
themselves, altogether out of relation to consciousness, if 
there are such things, we can know nothing.^ We could 
not criticise our consciousness of things except by a second 
consciousness, and why should this second consciousness 
have any more authority than that consciousness in which 
they were first presented to us? The intelligible world 
in this sense is a closed circle within which all things, 

^ Whether Kant’s things in themselves are thus unrelated to consciousness we 
shall afterwards consider. 
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or Ut least all t'^ings that are objects for us, are included, 
and to explain Anything within ^this circle by reference to 
what is without it, is to use words to which no meaning 
corresponds. The knowable universe has no tortoise to 
rest on, no external handle by which it can be grasped. 
If any one, therefore, should.choose to direct a battery of 
scepticism against the reality or possibility of knowledge, 
we cannot refute him, except by showing that the battery 
itself is planted within that very world of knowledge 
against which he pretends to direct it. ^ 
ofKMwIedge already involved the soJution of the vvhole 

t^befculicf^ difficulty. There is, indeed, no possibility of finding any 
criterion of knowledge outside of knowledge itself, no 
* possibility of rising to another kind of consciousness which 

commands or looks down upon our ordinary consciousness 
of the world. If we raise the question of the criterion in 
the way in which it was raised in the Stoic an(;i Epicurean 
and also in some modern schools of philosophy; if, ^in 
other words, we suppose consciousness as existing on 
the one side and^the object on the other, as independent 
things which can only externally act on each other; and 
if we ask how the mind, conscious primarily of its own 
affections as such and of them only, is to get beyond 
itself to apprehend the object, or where it is to find the 
criterion by which it may test whether any, and which, 
of its subjective ideas represent objective reality, the 
answer invariably must be the sceptical one, that no such 
criterion can be found. We have, in fact, made the 
problem insoluble by the very way in which we have 
stated it. For we have been asking for a criterion •within 
the mind of that of w’hich the one assumed charaheristic 
is that it is •without the mind, in such a sense that it 
cannot come into any relation wdth mind at all. On such 
a question, however, the true criticism is, not that the 
answer is Unattainable, but that the question itself is 
meaningless. The objects of which it speaks would cease 
to be what they are defined as being, if they could be 
known. Even to speak of them is to suppose a breach 
between intelligence and reality w’hich cannot be healed, 
but which, for the same reason, could n6t be known to 
exist, could not even be spoken of, without an absurdity. 
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The question thus involves the same contradiction which 
has just been pointed out in absolute scepticism, i.e., the 
assertion of a point of view outside of the intelligible 
world from which doubt may be directed against it. 

But while it is impossible to find a criterion fnov^Through 

our consciousness by which we may test its correspondence *e Universal, 
wuth a world, which is supjbo'sed to be outside of that 
consciousness; nay while the idea of such a criterion 
involves a contradiction, this does not imply that it is 
impossible to find in our consciousness a criterion of the 
validity of kjiowdedge of those objects which are present 
to that consciousness. For all our knowledge of par¬ 
ticular objects is based upon certain general principles, 
principles which flow from the nature of consciousness 
itself and its relation to objects in general. And if these 
principles are once brought to light, they may be used 
n) test and to correct oiir special ideas and beliefs. Thus, 
e.g., in all cotl^ciousness of the world, in the ordinary 
as wefl as in the scientific consciousness, w'e find it repre¬ 
sented as a unity, and even, with more or les^definiteness, 
as a systematic unity. As it is one self to which all our 
consciousness is related, so it is as in one world—in one 
space and one time—that all objects of consciousness are 
present to us. And the things, beings, and .events of that 
W'orld are, therefore, all conceived as standing in some 
kind of relation to each other. This, at first, may not 
appear to be true of the scientific cor'" i./usness, because 
science is continually discovering new difficulties in the 
interpretation of facts, and these are continually leading 
it to thi3 adoption of new^ theories. And it may not appear 
to be true of the-ordinary consciousness, because it makes 
little or no effort to interpret facts on general principles, 
but rather seems to take them as a confused mass of 
particulars, associating them just as they present them¬ 
selves in space and time in individual experience. But 
a clearer view makes us aware that the scientific conscious¬ 
ness is based upon a belief in law and order which is 
never disturbed by the difficulty of finding a definite place 
for particular phenomena, but sees in such difficulty only 
an occasion for remoulding certain of its subordinate 
views of nature in accordance with fixed general principles. 
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An'd as to the popular consciousness, it is just the scientific 
consciousness in an inchoate state, working in ignorance 
or at least without distinch knowledge of the principles 
it uses, but none the less presupposing such principles 
in all its rough and ready interpretations of particular 
facts. Thus the categories of substance, of cause, and 
of reciprocal influence, are (^imbedded in the very gram- 
niatical structure of language, which is itself a result of 
the unconscious working of reason; and it is not difficult 
to show that the “ plain man ” uses them in every account 
of facts wffiich he gives to himself or to others, however 
little he may have reflected on thern, and however incon¬ 
sistent or uncertain may be his application of them. They 
are the framework, so to speak, upon w’hich his view of 
the wwld is laid down, the forms according to which 
his intelligence acts in all its aetjuisition of knowledge. 
And the man of science, with his canons of induction 
by which he tries to discover or verify’the true causes 
and interdependence of phenomena, does not essentially 
differ from the “ plain man ” in the principles by which 
he guides himself, but merely in the certainty and clear¬ 
ness of consciousness with which he applies them, 
deliberately employing them for a foreknown purpose, 
instead of sipiply letting himself be led by them. But 
both to the scientific and to the ordinary consciousness, 
the world is one in its manifoldness, permanent in its 
changes, inter-related in its coexistences; and to both, 
this general consciousness of unity takes effect in special 
attempts to connect and explain particular things and 
events as causing or influencing each other in definite 
ways. When we realise what this means, we see* that it 
implies nothing less than this,—that all forms of rational 
consciousness are built on one plan, according to some 
ultimate principle of unity, which manifests itself in 
different ways of connecting phenomena in space and 
time as coexistent or successive, and which thus constitutes 
for each thinking being a world of objects and events, 
standing to each other and to the self that is conscious 
of them in definite and permanent relations. 

Now it is just here that Criticism seeks to find the 
standard by which to prove all things, the criterion by 
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which to test all ideas that present themselyes as kn&w- 
iedge. If human experience is built on such general 
principles, criticism is possible; if it is not so built, then 
it is impossible. For in the latter case no principle, in 
view of which we could criticise our consciousness of the 
world and of ourselves, could have more than a temporary 
and relative value. Criticism, in other words, is based 
on the idea that below all special phases of knowledge, 
there is a general form of knowledge, or a general 
“schema,”—to^ borrow an expression from Kant,—which 
we carry along wuth us, and by means of which, all, 
even the least instructed of men, impart a kind of unity 
to their experience. Every self-conscious being has at 
least some rough tests of that wdiich he recognises as a 
fact; and when a new phenomenon presents itself, every 
such being is obliged 'in some way to find a place for it, 
lo give it a local habitation and a name, in relation to 
all oilier facts* in the one world of his consciousness. 
And this means that he has \Nithin him the general plan 
for a self-consistent natural system, and tli^t he compels 
all things that claim to be real to take up a definite position 
in it. It is true, as already shown, that this plan may 
be, in a sense, unconscious; i.e., it may never be reflected 
on, or made an object of attention for itself, jt may reveal 
itself only in its effect, and not in the activity that produces 
it.^ Few know' that the)^ have it in their minds at all, 
and fewer still would be able to define or describe it. 
As in the case of language the consciousness of relations 
shows irself in grammatical structure long before these 
relation^; are named or thought about for themselves, so 
it is with man’s knowledge or experience of the world, 
of which, indeed, language is but the earliest expression. 
Human experience betrays its ideal character in the way 
in which the unity of consciousness maintains itself in 
and through the diversity of its contents and objects, long- 
before there is any belief or even thought of a reign of 
law. Such a unity must in some way be pre.sent to the 
mind of man if he is to have an intelligible experience 
at all; or rather, we might say, it is his mind; as, on 
the other hand,* the .absence of it, the incapacity to put 

^ A. 104. 
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particular fapts in their places in relation to others in one 
consciousness, is exactly what we mean by idiocy or 
madness. And this, indeed', 'is just the reason why we 
do not at first recognise this unity, and why, even when 
our thoughts are directed to it, it is so difficult to realise 
how much is involved in it. The very fact that it is the 
ground upon which all intelligible experience must pro¬ 
ceed, hides it from our view. It is already behind us, 
so to speak, wdien we begin to be conscious of objects 
as such, since it constitutes the very faculty by wdiich 
we know' them. VVe look outwards hefoje w'e look 
inwards, and we cannot look inwards till we look outwards 
any more than w'e can be conscious of the faculty of sight 
without first seeing something. And hence, although the 
faculty of knowledge is in a sense prior to actual know¬ 
ledge of objects, the consciousness of that faculty, the 
consciousness of the self which knows, is posterior to such 
knowledge and presupposes it. Such consciousness is the 
product of a return of thought from the knowledge of 
objects upon Jjie unity implied in it, though the self upon 
which we thus return is the presupposition of all our 
objective consciousness and therefore of all objects what¬ 
ever. 

Now it is j.ust this presupposed unity and the principles 
of knowledge to which it gives rise, w'hich criticism must 
seek to discover, in order that by them it may test the 
particular elements of the knowledge or supposed know¬ 
ledge which we already possess. This may be expressed 
by saying that Criticism has to discover the a priori 
elements of know'ledge. This expression, it is true, is 
usually taken in another sense, as meaning that which 
is attributable, to the mind as opposed to what it gets 
from experience. And when we come to treat of the 
special form in which the problem of criticism presented 
itself at first to Kant, we shall have to take account of 
this division of the parts of know'ledge, and to discuss 
its validity more fully. But here, where we are dealing 
with the problem of Criticism in general, without reference 
to the peculiarities of Kant’s statement of it, it may be 
sufficient to point out that the broa(^ division of a priori 
and a posteriori elements of knowledge, according to 
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which the former is derived from the mind itself and*the 
Matter from without, must disappear, or at least must 
altogether change its meahing, so soon as the problem 
of criticism is understcjod. For the opposition of a priori 
to a posteriori, as different parts of knowledge, really 
rests on a confusion of the distinction of the subject and 
the object of knowledge wita the distinction of mind and 
matter as different objects of knowledge. But so soon 
as it is recognised that no object of knowledge is given 
apart from its gelation to the subject, it becomes impossible 
to say that any part of knowledge is purely a posteriori, 
in the sense of being due to the object as apart from the 
consciousness for which it is. And so soon as it is recog¬ 
nised tlial the subject comes to the knowledge of its 
faculty, i.e,, of itself, only in and through the knowledge 
of objects, it becomes'equally impossible to say that any 
part of knowledge is purely a priori, in the sense of being 
preseyit to the mind apart from all consciousness of objects. 
In the sense of criticism, therefore, the name a priori 
can be applied only to those elements of tryth which are 
presupposed in all consciousness of objects—which are, 
so to speak, the first stones in the foundation of the temple 
of knowledge, or, to take another metaphor, the seeds 
from wdiich all knowledge has to grow^ They are, in 
other words, the principles through which all other truth 
is and must be seen, and which, therefore, are not capable 
of being treated like special facts or laws which are to 
be put on equal terms with other facts or laws. 

I his view of the a priori element of knowdedge carries 
us back to Kant’s dictum about scepticism, which he 
declares to be’ no true criticism, because in refuting 
dogmatism, it did not go back to the point at which 
dogmatism diverged from the true road of knowdedge, 
i.e., it did not go back to the very idea of truth on which 
all doctrines, which profess to be true, implicitly claim 
to be founded. The idea before Kant’s mind is that all 
kinds of thinking consciousness, must proceed up to a 
certain point along a common path; and that, therefore, 
there is a basis of common understanding between all 
minds, whether they .be dogmatists or sceptics, and what¬ 
ever they affirm or deny. This might be otherwise 


iiasis of unity- 
in all con¬ 
sciousness of 
objects. 
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expressed by saying that all assertion and denial must 
take place within the limits of the intelligible. We can 
disprove a particular dogma,' But in doing so our attitude 
cannot be purely negative, any more than when we prove 
it. For, in the former case as in the latter, we inevitably 
imply, even if we do not express, some idea of truth by 
which we test, or in relation ho which we accept or reject 
it. The sceptic, like all other rational beings, has his 
presuppositions, and he gets his apparent advantage over 
his adversary only because he conceals, of even perhaps 
is not aware of them. His advantage is simply that he 
strikes from the dark at an enemy in the light. Drag 
him from his covert, and you find that every weapon 
which he uses can be retorted against himself. All 
rational attack and defence must rest on, and appeal to, 
certain general principles which ifiake the assailant and 
the defender intelligible to each other: and the sceptic, 
so soon as he begins to speak, takes his stand along, with 
his opponent upon the general basis of intelligence. To 
attempt, as tfie Sceptic proposes to do, to deny the very 
idea of knowledge,—which alone makes his statement 
intelligible to himself and to his opponent, and furnishes 
the only common ground upon which they can meet,— 
is> like attempting to wrestle with an opponent while our 
feet are in the air. The intelligence can no more hoist 
itself out of the intelligible world by any process of argu¬ 
ment, than the body can lift itself out of the material 
world. On the contrary, as 1 have already indicated, the 
very effort after absolute denial which the sceptic makes, 
must tend to bring to light principles which his scepticism 
does not and cannot assail, principles which it seems able 
to assail only /rom a confusion of the universal with the 
particular, of the idea of truth with a particular truth. 

The conscious need of a criticism, which shall disclose 

f 

these ultimate bases of truth and thus give definiteness 
to the idea of knowledge, arises, as we have seen, out of 
the failure of the first immediate constructive effort of 
thought, which Kant calls dogmatism.^ It is to the 

^ Wheri we speak of ordinary opinion as ‘dogmatic,’ we»are not using the term 
with strict accuracy. A dogma, properly speaking*, must be a general principle 
or law. 
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consciousness of such failure, indeed, that we owe eVen 
die origin of science, which begins in doubt or wonder,— 
a doubt or wonder which* is produced by the apparent 
inconsistency of phenomena with each other. For what 
such doubt or wonder betrays is that the mind has' been 
proceeding on certain principles^ or presuppositions in the 
construction of its experience into a whole, and that in 
doing so, it has met with an obstacle, and has found 
itself unable to combine the new experience with previous 
experience without a change of these presuppositions. A 
phenomenon excites wonder because it is not what we 
expected, because it will not fit into a place in our general 
plan of things, but comes into collision with other 
phenomena according to the view we have been used to 
take of them. If we had no expectations, nothing could 
surprise us. Our sur]5rise means that there is a difficulty 
in interpreting appearances according to the mental 
scheijie or pl5n of their connexion we have hitherto 
adopted. But it is just such a difficulty which also for 
the first time directs attention to the existence of that 
scheme or plan, or to some element in it, which has 
hitherto been in operation without being specially attended 
to. To take an example which carries us back to an early 
period in the history of science. The determination of 
things as to their quantity must have begun with asse’-- 
tions as to their relative size or weight, or the relative 
intensity of some of their qualities. But such assertions 
were soon found to be w'avering and uncertain, affected 
by every change in the circumstances of the individual 
who made them. The dogmatism of individual opinion, 
and the scepticism as to the possibility of objective 
quantitative judgments, which naturally afose from such 
collisions of opinion, ended in directing attention to the 
universal implied in them. A regress of thought upon 
this universal w^as therefore made by some early critical 
philosopher, who set himself to consider the nature of 
quantity in general and the principle of its determination. 
Arithmetic and Geometry arose out of this effort of reflec¬ 
tion. The relations of discreet and continuous quanta 
were disentangfed ffom the mass of concrete detail in 
w hich they had been concealed, and the abstract develop- 
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meht of theac relations furnished a basis on which the 
first accurate knowledge of things, so far as they are 
quanta, could be founded. 'For so soon as the general 
principles presupposed in all quantitative judgments had 
been ' brought to light, a rule was found, according to 
which observations could be ^connected together and new 
results developed out of them. The a priori synthesis 
of the mathematical sciences, to use an expression of Kant, 
furnished a means for the anticipation of particular 
phenomena, the relations of which must l;>e conformable 
to the principle through which alone particular quantita¬ 
tive judgments could be made. This critical regress upon 
the universal, therefore, at once put an end both to 
dogmatism and to scepticism, and made mathematical 
knowledge enter upon the “ secure path of .science.” ^ 

Now similar remarks might be rtiade in the case of all 
that we call science: its first occasion always lies iu 
some collision of appearances with each otner in ouf first 
synthesis of them. And the only way of escape from 
the doubt an/1 difficulty thus produced has always been 
to discover the principle implied in such synthesis, and 
to develop it into a system of relations, which might 
serve as a guide in all particular judgments in relation 
to the class /)f objects which fell under that principle. 
Each science is thus the development of some general 
principle which was alreadv involved in our first unre- 
flective judgments about the subject matter of the science. 
As, however, in such judgments the principle in question 
was not present to the mind as an object, but only as an 
unregarded presupposition, so its application w'as natorally 
capricious and uncertain, and could not fail in the long 
run to give rise to difficulty and even contradiction, and 
such difficulty and contradiction could be removed only 
by bringing the presupposition to light and discovering 
all that was involved in it. Now all the principles of 
the sciences are ultimately particular developments of the 
one general presupposition of all science, viz., that the 
world is an intelligible whole. In other words, the latent 
assumption which every intelligence carries with it, that 
all phenomena form parts of one consistent system relative 

^ Cf. the preface to the second edition of the Critique of Pure Reason, B. x. 
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to thought, is the stimulus which forces us to seek* for 
•some way of reconciling apparently inconsistent facts: 
and it is our failure in oifr •first attempts at such recon¬ 
ciliation which mc|kes us turn our attention to the universal 
involved in these facts, as a principle by which the 
relations of particulars may be determined. It is thus 
that the critical regress becomes the means of a new 
progressive movement of sci(Mice and enables it to strike 
into a hitherto untried path, along which it may proceed 
securely and rapidly without being troubled with the 
misgivings .of scepticism or the conflict of dogmatisms. 

Science, however, soon forgets the doubt in which it Necessity for 

' ^ ^ a new Cnticisi 

arose. Once started on a definite line of inquiry, each * 
science seems to go on accumulating truth upon truth 
without being obliged to retract anytliing it has once 
ascertained. It is in fact only when checked in its course 
ihat the mind turns back upon itself, nor would it ever 
occty to it to* criticise a principle and a method which 
was every day being applied with success in the extension 
of kncnvledge. 1'lte question whether knowledge is pos¬ 
sible, is precluded in such a case by the fact that it exists, 
and all doubt disappears before the soJviiiir amhulando 
of advancing science. In modern times this claim of 
success has been put fgrward witli speciaj emphasis in 
behalf of the mathematical and physical sciences, which 
have long overpassed the struggles of their youth. And 
a contrast is often drawn between their steady advance 
and the perpetual alternations of dogmatism and scepticism 
without any apparent progress, which has been seen in 
the sphere of metaphysic. How are we to account for 
this difference'? Are we to take it as an indication that 
the objects of metaphysic are, essentially and in the nature 
of things, beyond the possibility of knowledge? And if 
so, how are we to account for the inextinguishable life 
which seems to belong to such investigations, which con¬ 
stantly spring up again even in partibiis infidelium ,,— 
even in the works of those who profess to have renounced 
metaphysic ? Or shall we take it as an indication that in 
this region scepticism has never gone deep enough to 
become criticism, and to define that universal, the reality 
•of which seems to be evidenced by our continual tendency 
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to ‘use it in particular judgments, though its definition 
has never been ascertained in such a way as to bring, 
metaphysic into “ the secure -path of science ” ? 

It is somewhat in this form that Kant presents the 
problem to us in the preface to the second edition of the 
Critique. The sciences of Mathematics and Physics seem 
to be secure in themselvesj because they exist, and because 
they are continually developing new results; while Meta¬ 
physic evinces a tendency to dogmatism, which is balanced 
by an equal tendency to an opposite dogmatism, and is, 
therefore, continually brought back to its beginning by 
scepticism. 

If we look a little closer at this result, we find, as Kant 
intimates, one aspect of it which may at once lead us to 
a clearer view of the difficulty, and put us in the way of 
solving it. The metaphysical problem, which gives rise 
to the conflict of opposite dogmatisms with each other ancj 
with scepticism, is not entirely distinct frotn the problem 
of physical and mathematical science. On the contrary, 
it is in the attempt to universalise the principles of such 
science that t^ie metaphysical difficulty makes its appear¬ 
ance. These principles have a sphere in which they are 
continually verifying themselves by making new conquests, 
and therefore,, the intelligence is only following a natural 
impulse when it tries to use them as guides in other 
spheres. So long as we are dealing with the material 
world, we find no reason to doubt their applicability; w^hy 
should we hesitate to apply them to the solution of 
questions as to the spiritual w’orld,—questions as to the 
nature of the soul, the mode of its presence in the world, 
and the way in which it acts and is acted* upon by other 
beings and things? When, however, \\c attempt thus to 
extend them, when we try to apply in this new^ region 
the principles which have led to such successes in mathe¬ 
matics and physics, we are at once brought into collision 
with some of the most deeply rooted convictions of man 
in regard to the spiritual world; we are even led to doubt 
the very existence of such a world. Now, it cannot be 
denied that, besides and beyond the objects of the external 
or physical world, there are still many^objects or supposed 
objects round which the thoughts of man have turned in 
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all ages. The higher interests of man, those interfests 
•that are most distinctive of man, centre, according to 
Kant, in the three great’ ideas of God, Freedom, and 
Immortality : or, to put it in another point of view, in 
the ideas of the soul, as a spiritual and self-determining 
subject; of the world, as a ^^stem which in all its variety 
and change yet maintains rational order and unity with 
itself; and finally of a divine unity, which is at once the 
source and the end of the intelligence and the intelligible 
world. But any attempt to apply to the objects of these 
ideas the principles which enable us to make the material 
world intelligible, is equivalent to a denial of their 
existence. To suppose the existence of such objects under 
conditions of space and time,—and they must fall under 
such conditions if Mathematics is to be applied to them,— 
involves a contradicticfn. To treat them as objects exter- 
aally determined by other objects, according to the law of 
physical causation,—as would be required if they were 
to be brought into the sphere of Physics,—involves a still 
more obvious contradiction. If the soul be ^aken as such 
an object, it must be conceived simply as an attribute of 
the body or a series of phenomena occurring in it. We 
must then treat it exactly like other objects in the external 
world, and deny to it any independent, seli-determining 
power. And if on this view- we cannot regard the soul 
as standing in tiny exceptional position in the world, 
neither can we regard the world as corresponding in any 
special way to it, or as having in itself any unity other 
than that of an endless aggregation of externally deter¬ 
mined and externally determining objects in space, which 
pass in'consequfence of this determination through definite 
changes in time. Nor lastly, can God be anything but 
another name for this aggregate. If, on the other hand, 
these conclusions are resisted; and if, on the ground of 
any spiritual functions of man’s life, on the ground of 
the facts of knowledge or of moral action, it be maintained 
that the conscious subject is more than one of the facts 
or objects he knows, more than one of the links in the 
chain of natural causation, still more if it be maintained 
that that chain ’itself, is but the phenomenon of a higher 
reality; then the principles of Mathematics and Physics 
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themselves seem to be brought in question; and in par¬ 
ticular the principle of physical causality, which underlies 
all the achievements of modern science, seems to be 
deprived of its universal validity. And if it be admitted 
to be not universally valid, a doubt is thereby cast on 
its validity even in the sphere in which it is still allowed 
to prevail; at least until some higher principle is found 
by which that sphere may be limited and defined. In any 
case, the intelligence cannot rest in the conception of a 
dual or divided world without some principle to mediate 
between the different laws which are ^supposed to rule it; 
some principle which may make the dualism intelligible 
and at the same time carry us beyond it. It is impossible 
that wc can be content to put tw'o distinct principles and 
the spheres of their application side by side without seeking 
for a deeper principle to which their difference is sub¬ 
ordinate. 'I'he same impulse, which in the first instance 
forced men to ask for some explanation of tlTe inconsi^ency 
of appearances and which thereby gave rise to science, 
must also impel them to reconcile their conflicting con¬ 
sciousness of natural and spiritual reality, either by a 
negation of the difference between them (in other words, 
by the a.ssertion that “all is spiritual,” or that “all is 
natural ”), or.by the discovery of the nature of that unity, 
which is already in a certain sense present lo our minds 
in so far as v\e are conscious of each in relation to the 
other. 

A doubt of the principles of mathematical and physical 
science Kant considered to be irrational, if not impossible, 
at least so long as our minds remain within the peculiar 
sphere of these sciences. At the same time he acknow¬ 
ledged that a roJlex doubt is cast both upon these principles 
and upon the science that is built upon them, so soon as 
an attempt is made to carry them beyond that sphere.^ 
I'or this attempt, as he argued, gives rise to a conflict of 
dogmatisms which shows that the mind was no longer 
moving in the “ secure path of science.” Such reflex 
doubti which properly affects only the universality of the 
principles involved, cannot be set aside, until we find a 
deeper principle, which shall at once explain the relative 

’ A. 87; B. 120. 
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validity of these subordinate principles in a particular 
•sphere and their restriction to that sphere. For, so long 
as such a deeper principle ’is not forthcoming, and so 
long as by means of it the line is not definitely drawn, 
so as securely to determine the relative limits of the sub¬ 
ordinate principles, so long ^dpubt must hover on the 
borders of physical and mathematical science, and even 
at times make incursions upon it. Thus a doubt which 
would not affect such sciences taken in themselves, in so 
far as they tpake up a coherent whole of knowledge 
completely rounded,in itself and determined by its c>wn 
principles, is awakened against them so scx)n as we are 
led to suspect that the w'orld they define is not a complete 
whole, but only a part which stands in necessary relation 
to other parts that cannot be brought under the same laws. 

For if this should prove to be the case, then the truth 
which is found in these sciences must be regarded as a 
trutl^of abstraction; or in other words, as the necessary 
logical result of an hypcjthesis, which is not absolutely 
or universally true. If the physical world us not really 
a separate w'orld, not a complete whole limited and termin¬ 
ated by its own principles, these principles cannot be 
regarded as true, but only as the expression of a partially 
false, though it may be necessary, hypotheski. 

The meaning of this statement will be better understood, s<senceinvolves 
if we consider that, even within the limits of the sciences 
in question, we find it necessary to work upon abstract 
hypotheses, which we have to correct as we advance by 
the re-introduction of qualifying truths which were for 
the n-K)ment neglected. In other words, we have, for the 
purposes of a particular science, to state as absolute or 
universal truth what w’e are afterw’ards obliged to acknow¬ 
ledge to be true only wuthin conditions which are never 
exactly fulfilled. Or we are obliged to tre^t as whole 
realities, as, to use Spinoza’s language, res complctac, 
existences which we are afterwards obliged to recognise 
as incapable of being severed from their connexion with 
other elements in a wider whole. Thus Arithmetic, e.g., 
is an abstract, and so far a hypothetical, science—a science 
based upon a hypothesis which is not absolutely true. 

The computations of Arithmetic w^ould be exactly true. 
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only if the beings and things to which they have to be 
applied, the beings and things of the natural and spiritual 
world, were mere units, havirig no relations except that 
they arc capable of being externally added to one another; 
and if, when thus added, they produced no further effect 
upon each other. Now this i.^ not strictly true of anything 
in the world, not true even of two pieces of what we call 
dead matter, which are what they are just because they 
attract and repel each other chemically or mechanically, 
and which, when combined, are never merely the-sum 
of their parts. It is still less true of organic beings either 
in their relation to each other or in the relations of their 
different parts. For in the case of such beings, there is 
a sense in which, in spite of Arithmetic, the whole is in 
every part. The value of the category of number descends 
as we ascend in the scale of exijfcence, and, though it 
never ceases to have some place in our knowledge even 
of the highest spiritual relations, yet in Regard to /.hem 
it merely enables us to give a first superficial characterisa¬ 
tion, througlj which "we pass rapidly to more adequate 
views. Often, in such cases, the idea of number appears 
to be introduced rather to make its inadequacy an epigram¬ 
matic starting-point for the apprehension of that which 
is beyond number, as when it is said that “ one with God 
is a majority ” ; or as in the dictum of Novalis, “ it is 
certain that my conviction gains infinitely the moment one 
other soul believes with me.” In all these cases, of course, 
the arithmetical relation is present, but in no case is it 
present alone, as in the numbers of Arithmetic. Hence 
the value of Arithmetic, in helping us to explain any 
phenomenon, is in inverse ratio to the Complexity and 
comprehensiveness of the phenomenon itself. In the same 
way, the physical and chemical aspects of matter, as in 
their increasing complexity they presuppose and transcend 
each other, force upon us a continual correction of the 
abstraction which was necessary in order to the first 
development of special sciences. And, even to explain 
the simplest substance of the inorganic world, we need to 
reinstate the unity which w-e have broken up for the 
purposes of investigation. 

It may, however, be argued that this abstraction, and 
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therefore imperfection of science, disappears, when ’ we 
•reach the more complex sciences which deal with actual 
objects in all their physical qualities. Thus it might 
appear that if pure Mathematics is abstract, its abstraction 
is corrected by Physics, and the correction is completed 
by Chemistry; for in the ra^ge of these sciences we deal 
with every quality which belongs to what we call dead 
matter, and though these qualities may be said to form 
only one part of what is to be explained in the nature of 
living beings,^yet they form the whole nature of things 
that are inorganic. And tlie same remark might be 
applied to all the successive complexities introduced in 
the life of plants, of animals, and of men. In each stage 
it might be said that the scientific principles, which are 
abstract when regarded as explaining only part of the 
nature of the more complex being, and which, therefore, 
in that reference may be treated as hypothetical, are con- 
cret<^and capaole of expressing the whole truth that can 
be ascertained in reference to the being which is less 
complex. Thus the thing or being, which has no higher 
quality than that w'hich it is the object of a particular 
science to investigate, may be fully defined without tres¬ 
passing beyond the limits of that science, or introducing 
any categories or principles not employed in it. 

To this, however, it may be answ'erecl that, even if we f'ven they 
confine ourselves to the natural world, it is impossible to 
conceive the inorganic without reference to the organic 
which determines it, and by which it is determined. It 
is true that there are objects which exhibit in themselves 
only jvhat we call physical properties, but it is not true 
that tlie physical or merely inorganic can be completely 
and adequately comprehended without reference to the 
organic, with which it is united in one world. To say 
that the inorganic w'orld might exist without the organic, 
is to turn a convenient abstraction into a res completa. 

The distinction of secondary from primary qualities, the 
former of which are supposed to be relative to a sensitive 
subject and the latter to belong to things in themselves, 
and the use made of this distinction in Physics, already 
shows us that The physical world, regarded apart from 
its relations to organisms, is no longer the physical world 
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of bur experience, but a world of pure mechanical attrac¬ 
tions and repulsions, of motions that never reveal 
themselves as colours or soiinds, as pressure or heat, 
as taste or smell. And if we are still able to separate 
the relations of sensible objects in space, as moving and 
acting and reacting on each,other, from their relation to 
the organs of sense, it is not because we can treat matter 
in its primary qualities as a thing in itself, independent 
of relation to anything not inorganic, but because these 
qualities more obviously involve a relation to a subject 
which is not merely sensitive but conscious..! It follows 
therefore, that the truths of Physics are hypothetical, not 
merely as regards the living organism, which is only 
partially explicable through them, but also as regards the 
inorganic world itself. We are taking for absolute truth 
a false abstraction—though an abstraction w'hich is service¬ 
able for the purposes of a particular science—when we 
regard the inorganic as necessary for the organic,, but 
deny that the organic is equally necessary for the inor¬ 
ganic. If, therefore, there be any new principles necessary 
to explain the organic world, which go beyond the 
principles of pure Physics and Mathematics,' it is a mere 
illusion to say that we can completely explain the inorganic 
world wn'thou/. these principles. On the contrary, all the 
parts of the one world, which includes both the organic 
and the inorganic, ultimately need for their explanation 
the highest category which is necessary to explain any 
one of them. 

The same idea may be still more obviously seen to hold 

^ I cannot expect that what is said aixive will be of itself clear or convincing. 
To say that the inorganic is essentially relative to the organic, and that the 
neglect of that relation, however useful and even necessary for the purposes of 
physical science, leads to an abstract and incomplete view even of matter, is a 
statement which involves such an inversion of ordinary modes of thought and 
ordinary methods of explanation that it cannot be expected to pass without 
challenge. And to say further that b(Ah inorganic and organic alike are relative 
to the unity of consciousness, in such a sense that no ultimate explanation of either 
can be given apart from this relation, involves not only the whole argument of 
Kant, but carries it to a result which even Kant never completely accepted. The 
main objections to such a theory and the main reasons for it will be discussed in 
the serjuel. Here it is staled merely with a view to meet an objection and to 
complete the preliminary expression of that point of view which, as I think, a 
consistent critical philosophy must take up. 
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good in relation to all attempts to explain the natural 
world apart from its relation to the principle manifested 
in the life of self-conscious* 01' spiritual beings. There is 
no possibility of explaining nature apart from spirit if 
spirit is more than merely a part of nature on a level* with 
the other parts, or if thcr^.is anything in it that goes 
beyond the limits of what is in’tfiem. We cannot explain 
the latter without the former, unless we can explain the 
former by the latter. If man is not merely the child of 
nature, capably of complete explanation by its physical 
and vital agencies, then nature cannot be taken as a 
system which is complete in itself apart from man, or in 
which the presence of man is but an accident. The 
strange conclusion of those Physicists who, finding them¬ 
selves unable to explain consciousness as one of the 
physical forces, were dtiven by the necessity of their logic 
to the hypothesis that consciousness produces no result 
at-»!^|J^in Ihe wtirld which it contemplates, illustrates this 
difficulty. Science must inevitably treat the spiritual 
either as natural or as non-existent, if it is not prepared 
to admit the imperfect or merely abstract truth of its own 
principles. There are no alternatives but either to press 
the physical explanations to their last result and so to 
reduce the spiritual world to the natural; or., on the other 
hand, to admit that there is, properly speaking, no such 
.thing as a merely natural world, though in the necessary 
abstraction of science, we must speak as if there were 
one. If, therefore, it be once admitted, that there is a 
limit to the validity of physical explanations, and that 
therefore they are in a sense hypothetical, we are forced 
by the very interest out of which science arises, to seek 
for a deeper principle, in which that Jimit finds its 
explanation. 

The idea just suggested is one which we cannot stop Need to-levd 

- . • r \ Up tn Science. 

to consider fully, still less to justify; but it may be useful 
to give it clearness by comparing it with the idea which 
is most frequently set up in opposition to it. The pre¬ 
vailing method of explaining the world may be described 
as an attempt to “ level downwards,” i.c., to take the 
lowest forms of'existence as the explanation of those that 
stand higher in the scale, and to universalise the principles 
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which are implied in the scientific determination of these 
forms. In this way it is sought to carry back Psychology 
to Biology, Biology to Che’mistry, and Chemistry to 
Physics. The doctrine of development, interpreted as that 
idea usually is interpreted, supports this view, as making 
it necessary to trace back higher and more complex to 
low'er or simpler forms of* being; for the most obvious 
way of accomplishing this task is to show analytically 
that there is really nothing more in the former than in 
the latter. And this again seems to ^nd a kind of 
empirical support in the geological or astronomical regress, 
w'hich carries us back to a time when the earth was yet 
incapable ot supporting even the simplest forms of life 
and when, therefore, the inorganic existed without the 
organic. This view of things, however plausible it may 
be, cannot, for reasons already parfially stated, be allowed 
to be more than plausible. For though, by an act of 
abstraction, it ma}'^ be possible to treat the inorganic ■'fVrld 
as if it were essentially unrelated to the organic, and 
though we 171,ay picture to ourselves a time when the world 
was still uninhabited even by the simplest forms of life, 
the world which we thus represent is a world of which 
w'e can say nothing, except in terms that necessarily imply 
a relation to that sensitive and conscious being w'hich we 
pretend to remove from it. If we could carry out our 
abstraction to its legitimate result, we should ipso facto 
annihilate the very thought of an inorganic world, or of 
any w’orld or object at all. We must, therefore, recognise 
that the inorganic world is only by abstraction separated 
from the organic, and the unconscious object from the 
consciousness for which it is object. Not only, therefore, 
must we deny, that the explanation, which seems to be 
sufficient for matter, is sufficient for life and mind, but, 
since matter is necessarily related to mind, we must deny 
that the explanation in question is sufficient even for 
matter. We must, therefore, invert the method of 
explanation which has just been referred to, and we must 
say that the ultimate interpretation even of the lowest 
existence in the world cannot be given except on principles 
which are adequate to explain the, highest. We must 
“ level up ” and not “ level down ” : we must not only deny 
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that matter can explain spirit, but we must say that eVen 
matter itself cannot be fully understood except as an 
element in a spiritual world. 

In the above statement I have anticipated the result of A«iucai 
an inquiry which has yet to be made. For the or’esent‘’“'■y 

^ advance. 

I shall use it only to illustrate the way m which the pro¬ 
gressive movement of science', as it advances from the 
lower to the higher forms of existence, ever gives new 
occasion for a critical regress, in search of categories and 
principles higher than those which have been already 
used. Such,a regress, as we have seen, was involved 
even in the first movement of thought which originated 
mathematical science. It was repeated in the determina¬ 
tion of the conceptions that furnish the basis and rule 
: »r the investigations of physical science. And it has 
become necessary to repeat it again at the present time, 
because the great progress of physical science has led to 
an^<m^empt to Extend its principles not only to life, but 
even to mind. The first regress brought order into the 
mathematical sciences by directing attention^to the pure 
idea of space and to the principles of its determination, 
as well as to all the other laws that determine the relations 
of things as mere quanta. The Pythagorean doctrine, 
that reality consists in numbers, expressed tlie conscious¬ 
ness of a time when this first step in science was achieved, 
and when it was not yet perceived that it is an explanation, 
not of the world as a whole, but only of one aspect of it 
abstracted from all the others. The category of quantity 
alone seemed to be needed to make all nature intelligible. 

It migj:it be said with no great unfairness that the science 
of the ’Ancients‘never got beyond this stage, and even 
that the mistake was a fortunate one for tjie progress of 
that mathematical science, which was required as the first 
condition of al! other science. But physical science could 
not be prosecuted with any success until the abstractness 
of this method of explaining things was recognised, until 
It was made manifest that its solutions did not apply to 
the material world as we know it, but only to an ideal 
world of pure quantity, pure space, and pure time. When 
this was seen, the transition from mathematical to physical 
conceptions became a necessity; in other words, a 

VOL. I. r 
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principle had to be sought which should at once limit 
the mathematical conception of matter and bring that 
conception into subordination to a more complex view 
of it, as not merely extended but resistent, not merely 
passively capable of being divided and re-united, but 
possessed of active energy to repel and to attract. The 
modern philosophers, Descartes and Spinoza, were still 
to some extent under the sway of the mathematical 
synthesis of the Ancients, as is shown by their identifica¬ 
tion of matter with extension, and by their treatment of 
it as essentially inert.^ But the abstract" discussions in 
which they were engaged, and especially the controversy 
which arose between the followers of Descartes and those 
of Leibniz as to the idea of force, contain many traces 
of the critical process by which a new conception of the 
material world established itself. -Such discussions were 
partly occasioned by the advance of physical science, but 
partly also they assisted that advance by n.aking scienthic 
men conscious of the new categories and methods neces¬ 
sary for the new region of investigation into which they 
were entering. It is only a narrow view of results without 
reference to the categories or principles that make them 
possible, that could overlook the great though indirect 
effect of these abstract discussions in giving distinctness 
of aim to science. For nature only answers the questions 
that are asked of her, and the reason why discoveries are 
made at a particular time lies, not merely in the increased 
knowledge of facts,—which in themselves have no mean¬ 
ing unless they are collected with a view to some particular 
problem to be solved by them,—but in that ripening of 
the intelligence to self-consciousness which causes' certain 
questions to be asked, a ripening which expresses itself 
above all in the progress of philosophy.^ It is perhaps 
a significant fact, that it was on the controversy between 
the Cartesians and the Leibnizians as to the nature of 

^ Spinoza still speaks of res extensa, though in one of his letters {70) he objects 
to the Cartesian view of matter as inert. To this he was naturally led by the 
parallelism of extension and thought. 

® Ahother instance of this may be found in the development of the idea of 
Evolution in the writings of Kant and his Idealistic successors prior to the great 
scientific movement which that idea has inspired. 
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force that Kant wrote his first treatise. He who in liis 
^outh discerned the importance of the transition from 
mathematical to physical eojiceptions, and the necessity 
of subordinating the former to the latter, was destined 
in his age to point the way to a more difficult transition, 
the transition from the cot\ceptions which are sufficient 
to explain the material world, *t^ken as an independent 
thing in itself, to that idea of it which is qecessary when 
it is discovered that that world has essential relations to 
a conscious subject. 

. Now there is a certain parallelism between the two 

' ^ , Kant s cnticisiin 

transitions just sp6ken of. The consciousness of the andaneariiei 

‘ , rcgre.S{». 

necessity of advancing from mathematical to physical • 
principles arose in connexion with an attempt to extend 
the former beyond their proper sphere, and to treat them 
as adequate for the complete explanation of the material 
\Aprld. For this led immediately to a perception of the 

of*these principles, or in other words, of the 
way in which facts must be distorted in order to make 
them explicable by such principles. The extravagance 
of the Cartesian hypothesis itself awakened a protest and 
a controversy, which was not settled until the limits of 
atnerely mathematical explanation of physical phenomena 
were established, and the idea of quantity \\'as subordin¬ 
ated to the idea of force or physical causality. In like 
manner, the necessity for an advance beyond physical 
principles was first felt, when the attempt was made to 
extend them to a sphere in which they ceased to be 
adequate. Physical science had gained its triumphs 
mainly under the guidance of the principles of the per¬ 
manence of substance, of the necessary connexion of the 
successive states of substances under the, law' of cause 
and effect, and of the reciprocal determination of the 
states of coexistent substances by each other. It was by 
following out the chains of reasoning suggested by these 
principles, that all the great discoveries of the nature of 
the material world had been made. But the impulse of 
success naturally carried scientific men beyond the inor¬ 
ganic, and even the material, world, and made them 
reluctant to admit tljat there was any subject to which 
they were inapplicable or inadequate. Hence it became 
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necessary to inquire whether these principles were really 
universal, or whether they had only seemed to be so, 
because they were hitherto applied to the material world 
alone, and even to it only from an abstract point of view 
from “which its whole nature could not be understood. 
For the extension of physical principles into the region 
beyond Physics, was not urtresisted; but on the contrary, 
it was met by an opposite dogmatism, already in pos¬ 
session of the field and supported at once by morality 
and religion. Further it w’as found that in this region 
the principles so fruitful in Physics could no longer be 
used with the same effect, but that they seemed themselves 
to create a dogmatic system of opinions, quite as much 
open to attack as that to which it was opposed. The 
intensity of the conflict which thus arises finds its measure 
only in the importance of the interests arranged on either 
side. On the one side, the intolerance, with which the 
scientific man regards any refusal to admit t'ne univer«i»Ui:y 
of his method, really springs from one of the deepest 
intellectual instincts of man, which will not let him treat 
anything as truth that is not universally valid; and with 
this instinct is combined that confidence in his own prin¬ 
ciples which a long experience of their pow'er to unlock the 
secrets of nature has naturally produced. On the other 
hand, those who resist the extension of these principles 
to the new region, though often unable to oppose to them 
any distinct principle of their own, are supported by a 
consciousness of the facts of their own spiritual life, and 
by a perception that these facts, which to them are the 
most certain of all, must be treated as illusory if the claims 
of science be admitted. Yet they cannot but see that a 
merely defensive attitude is weak and intellectually un¬ 
tenable, and that it is impossible conclusively to repel the 
scientific explanation of mind, except by showing that it 
is not a sufficient explanation even of matter. The world 
is one, and admits of only one ultimate principle of 
explanation, and if the claims of science are to be repelled, 
they must not only be resisted in one sphere but refuted 
in all. Each mode of thought is thus dnven by an inner 
necessity, not only to maintain its own ground but to 
assail its rival,, and out of the conflict arises that “ Anti- 
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thetic of Reason,” which has been the deepest soured of 
.modern scepticism. Nor can such scepticism be overcome 
except by a critical regress which shall discover the basis 
and the limits of the physical conceptions of nature, 
and so bring nature itself into its true relation to 
spirit.^ , 

The necessity of Criticism is,* then, in a sense, peculiar c^featerUn- 

, , . T- -tit t ^ portance of the 

to the modern time. It is true, indeed, that all the great'"“dern critical 
advances of knowledge have been made on the principle 
of “ neculer pour mieux sauter/* They have been regresses 
made necessary by the fact that the principles previously 
treated as universalwerebeginning to be found ineffectual, 
because they were used beyond the limits within which 
they are valid. But the necessity for such a regress has 
never before been felt so strongly, because it was never 
before the case that the principles claiming to be universal 
could appeal to such a long record of successes in the 
exr^ianation oPfacts, and because, on the other hand, these 
claims never before came into collision with interests and 
beliefs which had so deep a hold upon the human spirit. 

The very development of our knowledge of* the material 
world has forced us to ask with a new meaning whether 
the world is merely material, or at least, whether it can be 
completely explained on the principles which have been 
found adequate to the explanation of the material world 
as such. In earlier times, the consciousness of the natural 
and of the spiritual were, so to speak, fairly balanced 
against each other, or, if there was a preponderance, it 
was rather on the side of the spiritual. Their own con- 
sciougness occupied men so fully that nature seemed to 
be a mere attendant of their lives, without any independent 
being or power. A facile anthropomorphism either 
clothed natural phenomena with a vesture of humanity, 
or reduced them into secondary instruments of spiritual 
powers similar to those that ruled the life of man. Now, 
however, in consequence of the necessary order in which 
the sciences are developed, the tables have been turned. 

The natural sciences, just because of the greater simplicity 
of the principles on which they are founded, have been 

Cf. the chapter of the Critique upon “ The interests of reason in this its 
antinomy.” A. 462; B. 490. 
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earlier in striking into the sichcre Gang der Wissenschajt. 
And their steady advance has redeemed so many and so 
great departments of study from the anarchy of the 
intellectus sibi fermissus, and turned them into secure and 
intelligible possessions of human thought, that it seems all 
but impossible to resist theirtclaims to pass the boundary 
which has hitherto been maintained against them—main¬ 
tained, too, as it has mainly been, by the undrilled 
battalions of unscientific opinion, rather than by any rival 
army of science. Yet the passing of this boundary means 
nothing less than that spirit shall be included in nature, 
and that the methods and principles, which have been 
found sufficient to explain the latter, shall be treated as 
universal, and used also to explain the former. Even 
the maintenance of the status quo, still more the 
restoration and permanent confirmation of the old supre¬ 
macy of spirit over nature, is impossible, except by •a 
regress of thought, which shall discover at*the very J?«Sis 
of the conception of nature a still higher principle of 
interpretation. If it is true that science has raised an 
abstraction, which includes only part of the elements of 
experience, into a principle for its universal explanation, 
this can only be shown by a deeper examination of those 
general principles, which are involved in the nature of the 
intelligence and of the intelligible world, on which science 
and ordinary experience alike are built, and by which all 
their special truths must be ultimately interpreted. 

Criticism, in this sense, has its source ultimately in the 
antinomy between the principles of physical science and 
that unscientific consciousness of spiritual reality ^jv'hich is 
expressed in religion and morality; and*immediately in 
the scepticism 'which is due to this antinomy, and which, 
rejecting both the unscientific and the scientific view 
(because of^their opposition to each other), takes refuge in 
Agnosticism. It is an attempt to solve this antinomy by 
seeking out the sources of it or the unity that transcends 
it. It therefore seeks, in a sense, to get beneath both the 
ordinary and the scientific consciousness, but yet it cannot, 
as. we have seen, propose to itself to go outside of them. 
It cannot find any point of view outside of experience from 
wffiich to criticise it. It can only go back, in Kantian 
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language, upon the “ conditions of possible experience or 
•knowledge,” upon the principles that are involved in every 
intelligible consciousness of.things. It can only retrace 
the road of thought to the point from which the divergence 
of opposite dogmatisms begins, and so endeavour to find, 
in the general presuppositions under which we know both 
nature and spirit, in their opposition and in their unity 
with each other, the key to the inconsistency of the views 
which are presented to us from two opposite quarters. 

But,- this beiijg presupposed, we see at once the twofold 
bearing of the proposed inquiry, as an attempt to find a 
way beyond natural science to some conclusion or convic¬ 
tion, whether scientific or not, as to the things of the spirit, 
by going hack upon the preconditions of natural science 
itself. It is an attempt to find a key to the difference and 
opposition of the two'divergent forms in which knowledge 
err belief presents itself, by asking for a definition of the 
g&AHs within* which both species must fall. For it is 
obvious that if there is any reason for the assertion that 
the principles of physical science are not capable of being 
applied, e.g., to man’s moral and religious ellperience, this 
reason must be sought in the unity which embraces all 
forms of experience; and, if conversely there is no room 
left in the very idea of experience for such an opposition 
of its forms, the opposition must itself be pronounced 
to be an illusion. The freedom of spirit can vindicate 
itself against the necessity of nature, only if it is possible 
to lift the controversy into a region in which those two 
are no longer left dogmatically opposed to each other, but 
placed,in due relation through the one principle which 
explains, the possibility of each kind of experience, or 
even, if it be so, of seeming experience. • 

The result of all that has been said is thus to show the Kegress 
twofold nature of the work of criticism. Criticism is progress, 
always the result of the fart that the intelligence has found 
its way blocked by some difficulty, which has aw’akened 
a suspicion against the universal applicability of the 
categories or methods which it had been using. In this 
sense criticism was at the very birth of science, and it has 
mediated every transkion to a new point of view, by which 
science has widened the scope of its investigations and 
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brcfUght the concrete fact of the world in its diversity and 
unity more definitely within the reach of the intelligence. 
But in a peculiar sense it may be said to be the special 
intellectual task of the present age, just because the special 
obstacle to science with which we have now to deal, lies 
in the opposition, and—for the ordinary consciousness at 
least—the fixed opposition, between the material and the 
spiritual world. This last and greatest division of thought 
against itself cannot present itself to us without aw^akening 
a perception of the greatness of the interests, which are 
here apparently set against each other. But as there can 
be no absolute oppositions wathin the intelligible world, 
i.e., no oppositions which have not a principle of unity 
beneath their differences,—and as, indeed, such a unity is 
implied in the statement of any difference as an intelligible 
difference,—so we are obliged to think that the key to the 
problem, the means of reconciling the opposition cv 
removing it, will be found, if we can cleanly deterr^ifte 
what that principle of unity is. For such a principle must 
enable us, and it alone can enable us, to define the oppos¬ 
ing elements ki their relation to each other, or to determine 
the limits of their respective validity. The critical regress 
thus raises a new^ question for philosophy, or it raises the old 
question in a Y^ay in which it was put by no previous philo¬ 
sophy. It is a regress upon the beginnings of the know¬ 
ledge which we have, w'ith a view^ to a kind of knowledge 
which nve have not, at least in the form in which we desire 
it. For the ultimate aim of the metaphysical or ontological 
investigations which immediately seek only for the basis 
of Physics and Mathematics, in other words, of the science 
of nature, is to prepare the way for a new Psychology, 
Cosmology, aqd Theology—or at least, for some new 
determination of the natural and the spiritual worlds in 
their relations to each other, which shall take the place of 
the so-called sciences that have hitherto borne these lofty 
names. In short, the ultimate aim of criticism is to settle 
the possibility of an idealistic interpretation of the universe, 
and, if it is possible, to determine the form which such an 
interpretation must take. Immediately, it has to do with 
w'hat have been called “ the first thir^gs,” Ibut its ultimate 
aim is “ the last things ” of the intelligible world. It is 
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a new Logic which, preparing the way for a new vie\t' of 
..man and God, casts a new light also upon nature; for, 
as we have seen, nature must take a new aspect if it be 
conceived as standing in a necessary relation to spirit and 
not as including it. A nature so related can be no closed 
system of purely physical relations; it must be conceived 
as part of a greater whole, and it may even be the case 
that, in the ultimate account of it, we may have to regard 
it as the necessary manifestation of spirit. To say this, 
however, is to anticipate the conclusion of the inquiry 
which we are now beginning. 
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CHAPTER II 

rant’s relation to Ills TIME. HIS LIVE .\ND CHARACTER 

VfTEGEL speaks of certain great writers who are like 
171 knots in the tree of human development, at once 
points of concentration for the various elements in the 
culture of the past and starting points from which thf 
various tendencies of the new time begin topdiverge. 
jthe history of thought there is no one to whom this saying 
l^n be applied with more confidence than to Kant. In 
me German phrase, he “ makes an epoch ’’—the end of 
one mode of thought and the beginning of another. His 
works form a kind of bridge by which we pass from the 
ruling conceptions of the eighteenth to those of the nine¬ 
teenth century. And the reason is, that he brings together 
all the elements of the thought of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury in such a way that a new and higher thought 
springs from their union. To use the words of Green, he 
“ read Hume with the eyes of Leibniz and Leibniz with the 
eyes of Hume,” and therefore, “ he was able to rid hin^self 
of the presuppositions of both, and to starts new method 
of philosophy.’.’^ In other words, he effected such a 
synthesis of the different tendencies of his time as carried 
him beyond their one-sidedness, and thereby lifted philo¬ 
sophical discussion to a new level. There is even some 
excuse for a German writer who refuses to take account 
of any philosophical thinker after Kant, unless he can be 
shown to have listened to Kant’s lesson. A modern 
philosophy may not be Kantian, but it must have gone 
through the fire of Kantian criticism, or* it will almost 

^ Green’s Works, I. 3. 
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necessarily be something of an anachronism and an 
'ignoratio elenchi. 

How are we to describe* the great change which came ^llu^enm 
over human thought towards the end of the last, and the 
beginning of this century? In general terms we may say 
that it was a change from divisjon to reconciliation, from 
Individualism and Atomism to a renewed perception that 
the whole is prior to the parts, and that individual 
independence must rest on social unity. Or, to put all 
in a’word, it •was the substitution of the idea of organic 
unity and development for the idea of the mechanical 
combination of reciprocally external elements. The 
eighteenth century called itself the “ Age of Enlighten¬ 
ment,” nor can there be any doubt that it loved light 
and hated darkness. But this love and this hate often 
misled it into denying the existence of anything which it 
could not see clearly. It insisted on abolishing mystery, 
ah'd it regarded as mystery everything which was not 
finite, everything which could not be set by itself and 
clearly pictured by the sensuous imaginati(^n or defined 
by the logical understanding. It favoured a w'ay of 
thinking which was clear and definite, but at the same 
time deficient in depth and suggestiveness. Art-critics 
speak of pictures as “ wanting atmosphers,” when the 
figures and forms in them stand out in hard outlines as if 
broken off from each other, instead of showing the graded 
transition and continuity of nature. A similar charge may 
be brought against many of the most powerful writers of 
the eighteenth century, who carry the desire for clearness 
to such a point, that they seem to make it a rule of 
composition that every sentence should be completely 
intelligible by itself, even if isolated fr6m its context. 

And the same tendency limits the harmony and dries up 
the inspiration of poetry, producing a kind of verse, of 
which Pope’s is the most consummate type, in which 
rhetorical point and emphasis takes the place of imagina¬ 
tive insight, and every thought and image, and almost 
every couplet stands stiffly by itself, so that the w'hole can 
scarcely be said to be more than the sum of the parts. 

The great words of’the Shakesperian age, winged with 
music and laden with meaning, are silenced, and in place 
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of fhem wt; have a definite lesson, enforced in lucid and 
pointed language, which can be fully understood at the 
first hearing. , * 

Good Md Evil It would be absurd at this date to repeat the invectives 

lightenment. of Ca/lylc against the godless age, in which religion and 
poetry were extinguished and mechanism took the place 
of life. It is almost a law of human development that 
men should be unjust to their immediate predecessors, 
from whose yoke they have had to emancipate themselves; 
but it is irrational to continue the injustice after spiritual 
independence has been secured. We can now afford to 
recognise the great step in the liberation of humanity 
which was taken in the eighteenth century; and we can 
do so without denying the truth of much that has been 
said on the opposite side. It was the age of Individualism, 
of Secularism, even, in a sense, of* Atheism. It sought 
truth by dividing and isolating its parts, with the result 
often that the spiritual unity of truth disappeared in Lhe 
process. This method was fatal to its insight into the 
higher life of men, and it was not withoift an unfavourable 
influence on *its view of nature. For though it is that 
which is organic, that which has the unity of life, and 
above all, of conscious life, which suffers most injustice 
when it is traated as a mere sum or collection of parts 
externally related to each other, it is not possible that even 
the inorganic should be completely explained apart from 
any reference to its connexion with life and mind. For 
the world is one world, and it is impossible to reach the 
ultimate interpretation of any part or aspect of it, if we 
neglect its unity. Or, to put the same thought from 
another side, every object or system of objects must, in 
the last resort, be regarded as a microcosm, which is not 
only connected with the whole, but in some sense reflects 
the whole; and if we insist on treating it as a “ thing in 
itself,” as a thing which is completely determined apart 
from all such connexion or reflexion, w'e empty it of its 
highest meaning. The last word cannot be said of any¬ 
thing except in the light of the relation of all things to 
each other an'd to the mind that knows them, and the 
thought that neglects this ultimate relativity must in the 
long run narrow and externalise our view of everything.. 
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For, while there is nothing superficially so distinct ^nd 
•intelligible as the finite separated from the infinite, there 
is nothing, when we comcto think it out, so obscure and 
unintelligible. In truth, the clearness of isolation is really 
due to the ignoring of the difficulty. We can escape the 
endless relativity which is hid beneath the separate exist¬ 
ence of things, only by resolutely keeping to the surface. 

In this sense Kant justly says that “ many a book would 
have been more intelligible, if its author had not laid 
himself out to be intelligible at all costs.” A writer of 
true insight will not be vague and indefinite; he will set 
one object distinctly before us, but he will net tear it from 
its place in the whole; he will make us feel that it reaches 
beyond itself and takes hold of other things. Like the 
healthy eye, his thought will embrace much more than 
that which is the imiiTediate object in the focus of clearest 
vision. The world will be for him a continuum, and not 
a mere collettion of independent and externally related 
objects. 

Yet wffiile all this is true, while the method of division Us place in th«' 
and isolation necessarily tends to superficially, and while oi Thought, 
it is impossible ultimately to separate finite things from 
each other and from the unity of the whole without at 
least a temporary loss to spiritual life, there is undoubtedly 
a sense in which such isolating thought is a necessary 
stage in the development of the human mind. The 
immediate, intuitive solutions of the problem of existence, 
which are the results of the first movement of constructive 
imagination and religious feeling, have this peculiarity, 
that .they deal with the whole problem at once. They 
grasp the unity of the world whth itself and with the 
intelligence without any regard to what Bacon calls 
‘ axiomata media/ They are everything at once or 
nothing. They meet every question as to the finite by 
relating it to the infinite. In this lies their strength and 
their weakness; their strength, in so far as they go at 
once to the centre and deal directly whth the ultimate truth 
of things; and their weakness, in so far as it is impossible 
for the ultimate truth of things to be adequately appre¬ 
hended, when it is thus taken at a bound, or wffien it does 
not come as the last interpretation of all other truth. The 
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highest unit), can be reached only through a fully articu¬ 
lated difference, and the method of division and simplifica-, 
tion is a necessary step in the progress of knowledge. 
Divide et impera is the motto of science. It is by 
abstraction and isolation of parts and aspects of the 
manifold world, that it becornes possible to deal success¬ 
fully wnth the various problems it presents to us. And 
to separate the finite from the finite is necessarily at the 
same time to separate the finite from the infinite. Hence 
the individualism, the secularism, the dividing and_ dis¬ 
secting methods of the eighteenth century, if in one point 
of view they narrowed and externalised the thoughts of 
men, were not without compensating advantages. If they 
were chargeable w'ith an apparent, and in some respects a 
real, superficiality of view in relation to the deepest pro¬ 
blems of man’s existence, they quick/sned his apprehension 
of finite interests and objects. If they made his conscious¬ 
ness of himself and of the world unpoetic a#id irreligious, 
at least they put to flight the spectres by which his higher 
life had so long been haunted. If they tended to substitute 
the mechanical for the vital and the spiritual, yet in doing 
so they opened up the way for the great achievements of 
physical science and the industrial arts; and we have to 
remember that though life and spirit are more than 
mechanism, they are not without mechanism. To make 
man a free possessor of the finite world, to enable him to 
understand and appreciate w'hat is present to him in 
immediate experience, to banish the supernatural from the 
natural world and bring about a secure conviction of the 
reign of law—these w-ere no small gains, even if they were 
purchased by a temporary weakening of thje consci6usness 
of the ideal meaning of life. And even that consciousness 
could only gain in the long run by a process that freed 
man’s higher beliefs from the fatal alliance of a fanaticism 
which confhsed the spiritual wnth the supernatural. In 
separating the finite from the infinite, “ Enlightenment ” 
prepared the way for a consciousness of their relations 
which was at once purer and more rational, less dependent 
upon illusions of imagination and less tainted with the 
PfQt«t of base alloy of “ other-worldliness.” ' 

KD%htenin'ent. The eighteenth century was primarily the uge of 
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Enlightenment. It is, however, necessary to remember 
.{hat, though this was its prevailing character, the opposite 
aspect of the truth was never left without a witness. On- 
the contrary, throughout the whole period we find a chain 
of writers and preachers, who kept up a continuous protest 
against the spirit of the time.^ The one-sidedness of those 
who held that “ the proper study of mankind was man ” 
and his world—and not God, and that the highest morality 
of man was to “ cultivate his garden,” was balanced by a 
mysticism which regarded the things of this w'orld as 
nothing. Metliodism in England, like Pietism in Ger- 
• many, expressed that revulsion which the Enlightenment 
produced in all deeply religious minds. This movement, 
indeed, prevailed mainly among the less educated classes, 
and it had no great literary representatives. All the 
prominent literary men of the time were enlisted in the 
service of the reigning ideas. But it is the province of 
impulse, with«its implicit reason, to counterbalance the 
defects of conscious reason. A religious doctrine which 
made man the passive \’essel of divine grace, was the 
natural counterpart and complement of tfie isolating 
individualism wUch recognised no vital or organic 
relations between man and man or between man and God. 
This undercurrent, which ran in an opposite direction to 
the main stream of tendency during the whole century, 
cannot be left out of view in any account of its main 
characteristics. For it w'as by means of the collision 
and conflict of the two opposite influences, that the more 
comprehensive ideas of the following era were developed. 

Tow'ards the end of the century we find many indications 
that this new^ era.was at hand. In France the Revolution, 
which put an end to so many political compromises, was 
heralded by a series of writers who broke through the 
theoretical compromises of English Individualism. In 
Diderot’s unlimited protest against law and authority, 
and his unhesitating proclamation of the doctrine that 
impulse is its own justification, we see the individualistic 
tendency carried to an extreme in which it refutes itself; 
while Rousseau’s somew’hat hesitating enunciation of the 
ideas of a raison comnitine and a vohnie generale, mani¬ 
festing themselves in and through the varying opinions 
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and' wills of individuals, contains the germs of a new 
philosophy. In Germany the hard dogmatism of Wolff,, 
who had popularised, and jve might say vulgarised, the 
Monadism of Leibniz by leaving out all its deepest specu-’ 
lative' ideas, gradually gave place to a vague and varying 
Eclecticism, which sought^to combine the elements of many 
philosophies without any definite principle of reconcilia¬ 
tion. Kant alone had the constructive power, the 
speculative insight, the patience, to form a true estimate 
of these various ideas and systems, and by, combining the, 
different tendencies of the eighteenth century, to initiate a 
new philosophical movement. He alone saw how it w’as 
possible to unite the characteristic ideas of the Enlighten¬ 
ment, and especially its rational conceptions of the order 
and connexion of finite experience, with a new vindication 
of those higher beliefs which tffe Enlightenment had 
rejected. In this sense, we may fairly say that, with tl\e 
single exception of Goethe who worked i^ another field, 
Kant was the most potent of all the agents in the transition 
from the id^as of the eighteenth to thosft of the nineteenth 
century. 

It must be added, however, that in some points Kant 
suffers for his position. That his writings, as above said, 
form a bridge between the old and the new^ era, implies 
that he cannot be regarded as strictly belonging to either. 
He was all his lifetime struggling to divest himself of the 

another 

order ol ideas to which, however, he was never ahle t 
give free and unambiguous utterance. It would not b 
altogether unfair to say that he was constantly^ tryin 
to pour new wine into old bottles. He uses the dea 
scholastic phraseology of the Wolffian philosophy t 
express the living thought of the new era, and there i‘ 
therefore, a frequent struggle between his ideas and hi 
expression of them. Hence the many controversies aboi 
his meaning, some of which it is almost impossible t 
settle, becau.se that meaning is continually in process c 
changing and deepening, so that the letter halts beliin 
the spirit. Sometimes his words would induce us to gi\ 
him credit for all that subsequent writer's have found i 
them, or developed out of them; sometimes they tempt i 
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to reduce his thought almost to the level of the dogmatism 
he was combatting. Such ambiguities, however, are no 
great hindrance to the studentj if only he remembers their 
cause; for the important thing is not so much to find a 
precise interpretation for every passage, important as that 
may be, as to observe the direction and the manner in 
which his thought is developing. Often the variation of 
his expression at different stages is full of instruction, as it 
forces us to retrace the path by which he advanced and to 
realise»the difficulties involved in the subsequent transition. 

Mr. Sidgwick, speaking of Political Economy, says that in 
that science students'are apt to overrate the iniportance of 
finding correct definitions and to underrate the importance 
of seeking them. With still greater truth it may be said 
that in Philosophy results can mean little or nothing to 
those who have not understood the process by which they 
w^ere reached. And in the interpretation of Kant, we 
are not merely discovering interesting facts about the 
individual development of a great philosopher, not merely 
following the steps of one of the most patient and 
methodical of thinkers, who never took a step* in advance 
until he was forced onward by the growing thought within 
him; we are, so to speak, watching the process by which 
the new' roads of modern thought were mj^de. We are 
thus shaken out of the tendency to take for granted the 
ideas which are kindred with the spirit of our time instead 
of reproducing them for ourselves, and we are enabled to 
appreciate the real value of these ideas and their relation 
to the past. The very imperfections of Kant’s statement 
are thus full of lessons, which we might not so readily 
gather from the. more consistent language of those w'ho 
came after him. 

A short sketch of Kant’s life may be useful as a prepara- fewness of 
tion for a more definite discussion of the steps by which deveiopmt"* 
he found hLs way to the idea of Criticism. He was born 
on the 22nd April, 1724, in the city of Konigsberg in the 
province of East Prussia; and during his long life of 
nearly eighty years he never once crossed the borders of 
that province. He lived a quiet, studious life of teaching 
and writing, never taking part in any of the great events 
of his time or coming into contact, except officially, with 
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any of (he important actors in the political world. He 
was slow in his mental, and specially in his philosophical^ 
development; for, though in* his early manhood he pub¬ 
lished several short treatises of some importance, especially 
one in 1755 on the General Natural History and Theory 
of the Heavens, in which - he anticipated the ideas of 
Laplace as to the formation of the solar and sidereal 
systems, his serious philosophical writing did not begin 
till he was nearly forty years of age, and it was not till 
his fifty-seventh year that he published, his firstr- great 
work, the Critique of Pure Reason; and it was during 
the following twenty years that he (displayed his greatest 
literary activity in applying the principles of Criticism to 
Morals, to Physics, to Aesthetics and to Theology. Kant 
was no brilliani intellectual adventurer like Berkeley, who 
had already conceived and uttered fllmost all his distinctive 
ideas before he left the University. He w'as a slow, deep¬ 
mining thinker who had not only one grelit thought, but 
a whole philosophy almost full grown in his brain, before 
he began to set any part of it before the public. 

Kant had a long and hard struggle with circumstances 
before he gained a position of independence. The son of 
a poor strapmaker, who had a large and delicate family, 
he seems tot-have owed his early education to the notice 
which he attracted from Franz Albrecht Schultz, an 
eminent pastor and professor who was also the head of 
the most important school of Konigsberg, the CoUegium 
Fredericianum. By his piety, intelligence and practical 
energy, Schultz had gained the thorough confidence of 
that strange conscientious despot, Frederic William, the 
father of Frederic the Great; and for about ten years he 
was maintained by that king as a kind of dictator of 
Konigsberg and the province of East Prussia in all matters 
educational and theological. A man like Schultz, of such 
original force and in such a position, could not but impress 
the stamp of his character on the intellectual life of a city 
like Konigsberg, cut off as it was by its remote situation 
from extraneous influences. And when we remember the 
mediating and reconciling work which Kant was to under¬ 
take, we cannot but attach some importance to the fact 
that his early training was directed by a teacher who was 
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the first, or one of the first, to conceive the possibility *of 
combining the two great spiritual forces which were then 
striving for the victory in the German Universities, Pietism 
and the Wolffian Philosophy. Throughout Germany 
these two forces were opposed, and even bitterly oppo'sed, 
to each other. For, as has been already indicated, the 
Wolffian Philosophy was a dogmatic Individualism in 
which the speculative elements of the Leibnizian Philo¬ 
sophy were discarded, and all the truths of the reason were 
brought to the /bar of the understanding. On the other 
hand, the Pietists, in recoil from the rationalistic tendencies 
of’ the time, threw themselves into a religion of feeling, 
and denounced the natural understanding as incapable of 
measuring divine truth. Schultz, however, with some¬ 
thing of a practical man’s indifference to logic, endeavoured 
to combine the good elcanents in each of these opposites. 
He was a favourite pupil of W'olfif, who is said to have 
singled him out as the pupil who best understood his 
principles, and he was at the same time deeply imbued 
with the spirit of Pietism. From the former Jie derived 
enlightened views of education, and a desire for a philo¬ 
sophical explanation or proof of his ideas; from the latter 
a fervid religious spirit and a belief in the efficacy of a 
strict and somewhat ascetic, moral discipline. ‘His pastoral 
office brought him into contact with the pious strap- 
maker’s family, and led him to interest himself in the 
, promising boy, whom he found there and whom he 
admitted to his school. It is probable, though we have 
no evidence of the fact, that he w'atched over Kant’s 
training, and did something to help him in his hard 
struggle with circumstances. Kant at any rate had so 
strong a feeling of obligation towards his former teacher, 
that it was one of his latest projects, a project unfortun¬ 
ately unrealised owing to the increasing weakness of age, 
to write some account of Schultz’s life and services. 

In speaking of his own boyhood, Kant was wont in 
later years to lay stress mainly upon two important 
influences: on the religious spirit of his parents, and on 
the good classifal training wffiich he received in the 
Collegium Fredericiamim. Of the former, especially of the 
first simple lessons in religion which he received from his 
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mother, he could never speak without emotion. “ The 
religious ideas of those times,” he said to a friend on one 
occasion, “ and the prevalent notions of virtue and piety 
could hardly be said to be either clear or satisfactory, 
but 'the root of the matter was in them. Say what you 
will of Pietism, no one can deny the sterling worth of 
the characters which it formed. It gave to them the 
highest thing that man can possess—that peace, that 
cheerful spirit, that inner harmony with self which can 
be disturbed by no passion. No pressure^of circumstance 
or persecution of man could make them discontented, no 
rivalry could provoke them to anger and bitterness. Even 
the casual observer was touched with an involuntary feel¬ 
ing of re.spect before such men. I yet remember w'hat 
happened on one occasion when difficulties arose between 
the strapmakers and the saddlers in regard to their respec¬ 
tive rights. My father’s interests were seriously affecte^i: 
yet even in conversation the difference was discussed by 
my parents with such tolerance and indulgence towards 
the opposite party, and with such a fixed trust in Provi¬ 
dence, that, boy as I then was, the memory of it will 
never leave me.” ^ 

The narrowness of the strict discipline and pietistic 
teaching of .Kant’s home, which was continued in the 
school, found a corrective in the efficient classical training 
which he received from one of the schoolmasters called 
Heydenreich. Kant and two friends, David Ruhnken 
and Martin Cunde, were inspired with such enthusiasm 
that in the later part of their school years they used to 
meet sc'veral times a week for the reading of Latin^uthors 
who did not form part of the regular‘course; and the 
three boys in# common resolved to devote themselves to 
a career of classical study. Ruhnken realised this youth¬ 
ful dream^ and became in later years a distinguished 
scholar; and Kant was so far influenced by it that, when 
he went to the University, he did not inscribe himself 
as a member of the theological or any other special faculty. 
And from these early studies he derived a good knowledge 
of Latin literature and a power of ready quotation from 
the Latin poets, which he retained io his latest years. 

* Rink’s Anskkfen, p. 13. 
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After the school years were over, at the age of eight^n, 
Kant began to attend the University, supporting himself 
mainly by teaching, with san\e little help from an uncle. 
Of his college life we know very little, except that he 
gained the friendship of the ablest of the Konigsberg 
professors, Martin Knutzen, a man of no little importance 
in the history of the development of the Wolffian school. 
Knutzen followed his teacher Schultz in the effort to unite 
the formal method of the Wolffian philosophy with the 
spirit of Pietisrp; but while Schultz was satisfied with an 
external combination, Knutzen, a man of much greater 
speculative ability, made commendable advances towards 
a real philosophical synthesis of the two elements. On 
Kant his influence seems to have been considerable, 
though Kant’s thought went through so great a develop¬ 
ment in subsequent yAirs that we can scarcely find any 
definite traces of the ideas of Knutzen, beyond the general 
mediating tendlincy which characterised them both. What 
is recorded as to their relations is, that Knutzen urged 
Kant to the studjf of Newton, and gave him the use of 
his own large library. The advice seems to indicate that 
Kant’s abilities showed themselves in the first instance 
in the direction of mathematical and physical science, 
rather than of philosophy. And this may also be inferred 
from the fact that his first work was an essay, published 
in 1749, three years after he had finished his University 
curriculum, in which he discussed the opposing theories 
of the Cartesian and the Leibnizian schools as to the way 
in which the force of moving bodies is to be estimated, 
and tr^ed to find a method of reconciling them. Some 
six years after this youthful production, his thoughts still 
ran mainly in the same direction. In the General Natural 
History and Theory of the Heavens, published by Kant 
in his thirty-first year, he extends the theory of Newton 
as to the present movements of the solar and sidereal 
system to the original formation of those systems. At the 
same time, he attempts to show that this extension of 
the mechanical explanation of the Universe does not affect 
the argument from design or involve the entire rejection 
of final causes. 

During the nine years before the publication of this 
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treatise, Kant resided as a private tutor in various families 
in the district near Konigsberg. Of his relation to his 
employers or pupils we knpv; little or nothing. He him¬ 
self declared afterwards that he was one of the worst of 
tutors; for, though he had a clear theory as to the method 
of teaching, he was unable to acquire the art of making 
himself intelligible to children. In 1755, he returned to 
the University, took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
and produced a dissertation on metaphysics as the neces¬ 
sary qualification for teaching. He had^ however, even 
after this, to pass through eleven years of poverty and 
hardship ere he received his first small University appoint¬ 
ment as a sub-librarian; and it was fifteen years before 
the struggle was ended by his appointment as a Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics. During this period his name 
was gradually rising. At first he* lectured on the mathe¬ 
matical and physical sciences as well as on philosopl\y, 
and his earlier publications related mainly to the former. 
But gradually he confined his teaching to philosophy, to 
which he subsequently added courses "of popular lectures 
on physical geography and anthropology. The former of 
these subjects seems to have been introduced for the first 
time into the studies of the University by Kant himself, 
who, thougl? he never left Konigsberg, was an eager 
reader of voyages and travels. His vivid realisation of 
the geographical features and physical characteristics of 
each country, as well as of the ways of life of the people 
who inhabited it, made his lectures attractive to many 
beyond the regular students of the University, among 
whom may be mentioned specially the officers of the 
Russian garrison which held Konigsberg during tlie third 
Silesian war (4756-63). 

A word or two may be here introduced as to Kant’s 
relation to the political life of his time. Kant was no 
politician m a practical sense: so far as we know he 
never had to perform one directly political act. But he 
w’as a diligent student of contemporary politics, and he 
w'atched with keen interest the various phases of the 
political movement of the eighteenth century. He was a 
witness of three of the acts of what ,we m‘ay call the great 
modern political drama: he almost saw with his own 
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eyes the Seven Years’ war, in which the great Frederic 
stood at bay against the combined forces of the Austrians, 
the French, and the Russians: he followed with the 
warmest sympathy the phases of the distant conflict which 
ended in the assertion of the independence of the U.nited 
States of America : and, he lived long enough to see the 
French Revolution and the beginning of the career of 
Napoleon. The first of those great events was brought 
home to him, as already indicated, by the Russian occu¬ 
pation of Kdnigsberg; and we cannot suppose that it 
had less influence upon him than it had upon others of 
his nation. It was, indeed, the heroic struggle of Frederic 
which first awakened modern Germany to a consciousness 
of its powers. It made Germans begin to think of them¬ 
selves as a distinct people and to take pride in their 
language. It roused ihe national genius from the long 
sleep which had held it inactive ever since the disaster 
of the Thirty-Years’ war, and stirred it to that vigorous 
fermentation out of which came a new national literature. 
Frederic himself, indeed, was deeply imbued with French 
culture, and he thought of the German laifguage as a 
semi-barbarous dialect, which would not be expected to 
produce literary fruit of any excellence. But even this, 
as Goethe tells us, was an additional stimulus to German 
authors to prove their worth to him, whom all regarded 
with admiration as the national hero. At any rate, it is 
certain that after Frederic’s victory a new’ spirit seemed 
to pass into Germany, and that, for the first time since 
the close of the Thirty Years’ war, works of permanent 
literary value began to be produced. First came Lessing, 
the scholar and .dramatist, the master of literary criticism, 
and the beginner of philosophic theology : ,then Klopstock, 
the “ German Milton,” author of an imposing, though 
somewhat pompous and rhetorical epic and of many 
vigorous lyric poems; then Winckelmann, "the modern 
Greek, whose marvellous intuition of beauty first revealed 
to the modern world the full meaning of Hellenic art; 
and Wieland, the German Frenchman, whose half 
romantic, half classical novels have now' almost lost their 
interest, but who in his own time did no little to awaken 
the literary faculty of his countrymen. And this first 
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gefteration of authors was followed by a second of still 
greater power, among w’hom we need only mention the 
names of Herder and Jacobj, of Goethe and Schiller.^ 

The American war, which arose out of the attempt 
made in 1765 to enforce taxation in the American colonies, 
was an event in which we know from many indications 
that Kant took a lively interest. It is recorded that one 
day when in a public garden he was maintaining earnestly 
the righlfulness of the resistance of the colonies, an 
Englishman sprang up and challenged Kant for insulting 
his country. Kant answ’ered firmly but with such calm¬ 
ness and persuasive force, that his assailant speedily 
became pacified and ended by shaking hands with him. 
This Englishman was a merchant, called Green, who 
settled in Konigsberg, and became one of Kant’s closest 
friends. Until Green’s death Kant was wont to spend 
part of every Saturday with him, and he is even said to 
have submitted some of his works to Gr^:en’s criticism. 
The Frencli Revolution, the last great political movement 
which took place in Kant’s time, caiTle too late in his 
life to affect him greatly; but he was deeply influenced 
by the works of Rousseau, in which that Revolution may 
be said to have been anticipated. An era of political 
change is favourable to philosophy. It liberates the mind 
from the yoke of custom, and encourages it to speculate 
freely upon the moral principles which underlie the social 
order. And it was of no little importance for Kant’s 
works that he witnessed so much of the emancipating 
struggle of the eighteenth century. For the Critical 
Philosophy is not a product of the mere study of books: 
it is the work of one who was alive to the spirit of the 
time, and who reproduced in his thought the great move¬ 
ment for the liberation of humanity which he saw going 
on without him. We may even sav, without much 
exaggeration, that in Kant’s philosophy the reason or 
principle of that movement was first brought to light. 

Kant was, as I have said, slow in finding his work. 

^ The following dates may be useful to mark the position of Kant with reference 
to contemporary literature Kant, 1724-1804; I^ssing, 17^9-81; Winckelmann, 
1717-68; Klopstock, 1724-1803; Wieland, 1733^815; Herder, 1749*1803; 
Jacobi, 1743-1819; Goethe, 1749-1832; Schiller, 1759-1805. 
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For though as early as 1763 he published several important 
essays,—which indicate that he had already broken away 
from the Wolffian dogmatism, and that he was seeking 
for light in various directions, and especially from the 
English philosophy of Locke and his followers,—it was 
not till the year 1770, not till the forty-seventh year of 
his life, that we can trace in his works the beginnings 
of the Critical Philosophy. In that year, however, in 
entering upon his duties as a Professor, Kant produced 
as his inaugural discourse an essay on the Form, and 
Principles of the Sensible and the Intelligible World, 
which contains almost all the thoughts alterwards em¬ 
bodied in the Aesthetic, the first part of the Critique of 
Pure Reason, and also some hints of the ideas expressed 
in the other sections of that work. But the Critique itself 
did not appear till ele'Ven years afterwards. After 1781, 
a,nd for the next ten years, in a continuous flow of literary 
production, Kant poured forth the treasures of thought 
which he had so patiently accumulated, and worked out 
the application oF his principles to every department of 
philosophy. In 1783 came his Prolegomena to Every 
Future Metaphysic, a new^ exposition of the ideas of the 
Critique from a somewffiit different point of view : in 
1785 the Foundation of the Mctaphysic of Ethics, in which 
the moral aspects of his philosophy were first exhibited : 
in 1786 the Metaphysical Rudiments of Physics: in 1788 
the Critique of Practical Reason : and in 1790 the Critique 
of Judgment. This last work, which treats of the grounds 
of our aesthetic judgments, and also of the application 
of thejdea of final cause to nature and especially to the 
organic world, completed the series of Critiq^ies. During 
the next ten years his only works of great importance 
w'ere the treatise on Religion within the bounds of Pure 
Reason (1793), and the works on the Doctrine of Right 
and the Doctrine of Virtue (1797), in which Kant’s moral 
principles are worked out in their applications to law, 
politics, and ethics. Besides these larger works he pub¬ 
lished a number of essays on special subjects in almost 
every branch of philosophy. The last books published 
by himself were his essay on the Conflict of the Faculties 
and his lectures on Anihropology (1798), though even 
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aftfir that date his lectures on Logic, on Physical 
Geography, and on Paedagogic were edited under his 
authority by certain of hi§ pupils. By this time Kant 
had become a permanent invalid. In 1797 he ceased to 
lecture and his memory began to fail him, and two years 
later he became so weak that he expressed a longing for 
death. A young man called Wasianski, who resided with 
him and took charge of his affairs, has recorded with 
almost too much detail his gradual decay in mind and 
body. In these last days Kant still tried to work at a 
book on the Metaphysic of Nature, but he could not 
distinctly express his thought and fell into continual 
repetitions and confusions. The slow process of death 
ended on the 12th of February, 1804, when he was close 
upon his eightieth year. 

His character. Kant w as a man of feeble physique, hollow-chested 
and of small stature; but by adherence to strict hygienic 
rules which he had laid down for himselff as well as &y 
the utmost order and regularity of life, he long preserved 
unbroken health and was able to get 4 hrough an almost 
incredible amount of work. He was of a cheerful, unas¬ 
suming disposition cind extremely modest in his personal 
claims. While he deeply sympathised in the aspirations 
of his time ^fter greater social and political freedom, his 
temper inclined him to avoid anything like rebellion 
against constituted authority: and the most dubious act 
of which he was guilty was that, in submission to an 
order from the government of the pietistic successor of 
the great Frederic, he promised during that king’s reign 
to be absolutely silent on theological subjects. Kant met 
with no great outward success, and indeed almost no 
practical recognition of his great powers, till he had 
reached a comparatively advanced age: and when in 
later life attempts were made to draw him away from his 
native Konigsberg by the offer of more lucrative employ¬ 
ment elsewhere, he refused to avail himself of them. He 
had arranged and regulated his life, had formed his habits 
of living and working, and he would not let himself be 
disturbed by change. His long struggle with fortune 
taught him to be severely economical, but’he never show^ed 
a trace of avarice; on the contrary he was markedly 
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generous to those who had claims upon his help, hr his 
earlier life he was fond of company, and especially of the 
company of refined and educated women. At a later 
period he ceased to go into society, but he almost invari¬ 
ably entertained one or two friends at his table. Otherwise 
he sought no relaxation from the never-hasting, never- 
resting work, which he pursued, day after day and year 
after year, without turning aside from the fixed rules of 
life which he had made for himself. With no lack oH 
kindliness or spcial interest, he was one whose life always 
reminds us of the “ categorical imperative of duty,” which 
was for him the kefnel of morals. Of no one can it be 
said more truly, that he purchased inner freedom by strict 
obedience to law and even to every limit of convention 
or authority, which he could recognise as reasonable. 
Heine draws a laughable contrast, in which there is some 
germ of truth, between the quiet and sober tenor of his 
life as an exact University official and a respectable citizen, 
and the world-moving power of his writings. 

“The life of Ifhmanuel Kant is hard to describe: he 
had indeed neither life nor history in the proper sense of 
the words. He lived an abstract, mechanical, old-bachelor 
existence in a quiet, remote street of Konigsberg, an old 
city at the north-eastern boundary of Germany. I do not 
believe that the great cathedral clock of that city accom¬ 
plished its day’s work in a less passionate and more regular 
way than its countryman, Immanuel Kant. Rising from 
bed, coffee-drinking, writing, lecturing, eating, walking, 
everything had its fixed time; and the neighbours knew 
.that it must be exactly half-past four when they saw 
Professor Kant in his grey coat with his cane in his hand 
■step out of his house door, and move towards the little 
lime tree avenue, which is called after him the Philo¬ 
sopher’s Walk. Eight times he walked up and down 
that walk at every season of the year, and when the weather 
was bad or the grey clouds threatened rain, his servant, 
old Lampe, w'as seen anxiously following him with a large 
umbrella under his arm, like an image of Providence.” 

“ Strange contrast between the outer life of the man and 
his world destroying, thought. Of a truth, if the citizens 
of Konigsberg had had any inkling of the meaning of 
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that thought, they would have shuddered before him, as 
before an executioner. But the good people saw nothing 
in him but a professor of philosophy, and when he passed 
at the appointed hour, they gave him friendly greetings 
and 5 et their watches.” 

In his earlier days he seems to have been a very effective 
lecturer, as is evidenced by the enthusiastic words of 
Herder: but as the life of thought absorbed him more 
and more, the interest of personal address became less 
keen, and his prelections lost something,of their living 
interest. As to his methods of teaching, Jachrnann gives 
us a hint which is not without value in relation to the 
interpretation of his w'ritings. In lecturing, Kant, he 
says, was wont “ as it were to conduct an intellectual 
experiment before his audience, as if he were himself 
beginning to meditate on the subj&ct. First, he set up a 
rough definition of the subject to be discussed, then Ijy 
degrees he introduced new conceptions to fftodify it: step 
by step the explanations which had been tentatively pre¬ 
sented, were corrected, until at last the finishing touch 
was given to the definition, which had been elucidated in 
every point of view. In this way an attentive listener not 
only was made acquainted with the subject, but also 
received a lesson in systematic thinking. But a hearer 
who was ignorant of the method of the teacher, and who 
took his first explanation of 'the subject for a final and 
exhaustive statement, to the neglect of the subsequent 
steps, was likely to carry away only half truths.” This 
method was used by Kant not only in his lectures but also 
to some extent in his books, and it has given rise^ to the 
same misunderstanding in the latter as in the former case. 
It was, indeed*, almost a necessity that one who had to 
open up a region of thought so new and unfamiliar as 
that of the Critical Philosophy, should begin by using 
the ordinary conceptions of his lime, and should graduallv 
transform them by explanation upon explanation till he 
lifted his readers to his owm point of view'. The method 
is one which makes Kant’s works very instructive to any 
one w^ho will patiently follow him in every new step, but 
almost incompiehensible to those who expect their author 
to do their thinking for them, and to present them always 
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with cut and dry results. Like Socrates, Kant forces his 
pupils to co-operate with him, and the conclusions to 
which he brings them are of .almost no value apart from 
the process. Nay they may become even misleading; for 
Kant, as the discoverer of a new principle and a new 
method of speculation, was not, and could not be expected 
to be, aware of the full power and bearing of his own 
thought. The scaffolding obscures the edifice even from 
its builder, and of Kant even more truly than of any othei 
philosopher it jnay be said that to understand him is tc 
go beyond him. On the other hand there is at least this 
amount of reason in the call to “return to Kant,” that 
there is nothing which does so much to enable us to under¬ 
stand any principle or way of thinking as the consideration 
of the conditions of its first expression. 

In the beginning cff this chapter attention has been 
d^awn to the general characteristics of the age of Enlighten¬ 
ment in which*Kant’s powers ripened to maturity; it only 
now remains to bring what is there said into more definite 
relation with Karil’s own speculative development up to 
the period when the Critical idea began to take form in 
his mind. In that development we may distinguish three 
periods. In the first of these Kant is still in the main 
an adherent, though a somewhat restless and dissatisfied 
adherent, of the Wolffian philosophy, or rather of a modi¬ 
fication of that philosophy which had resulted from the 
speculative movement within and without the school of 
Wolff. Of this stage of his thought the main record is 
found in the New Exposition of the First Principles of 
Metaphysic w^ith which in ,1755 he “ habilitated,” or 
qualified as a Privat-Docent, in the University of Konigs- 
berg. In 17^ this stage ends with the publication of 
three essays, which may be regarded as Kant’s declaration 
of independence. In these essays he breaks with the 
Wolffian philosophy, and show’s a tendency, which is 
even more strongly marked three years later in the treatise 
on the Dreams of a Ghosi-Seer illustrated by the Dreams 
of Metaphysic, to adopt the pr inciples of the Enipirjcism 
of Cocke . Finally, about the year 1768-9 , there is evidence 
oTa second recoil from Empiricism towards RationaEam, 
an d the comrh e^hcement of an effort,, to reach a--bigher^ 
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point of view from which-the opposition between it and 
Empiricism may be reconciled, an effort the first fruit of 
^whTcIi was the Dissertation* o*n the Form and Principles 
of the Sensible and the Intelligible World. That treatise, 
as above stated, was published in 1.77.0, but it took eleven 
years of what we may call intellectual fermentation before 
the process of synthesis thus initiated was brought to a 
definite result in the first edition of the Critique of Pure 
Reason. And even the Critique of Pure Reason must 
itself be regarded as presenting to us only one side or 
aspect of a comprehensive thought which w'as subsequently 
worked out in the other Critiques, and that not without 
reactive influence on the first Critique.^ 

*^he three following chapters, I propose first to give 
chapters. accouHt of Kapt’s prccursors, or in other words, to 

describe the earlier modern philo'sophical movement as 
far as is necessary to exhibit Kant’s relation to it, and 
especially to show at what point he took up the philo¬ 
sophical problem; in the next place, to follow Kant 
through th^ first two stages of his development, or, in 
other words, through the speculations of the precritical 
period; finally, in the last chapter of this Introduction, to 
trace the steps in the development of the idea of criticism 
from its first* dawn to the publication of the Critique of 
Pure Reason. 

’ In relation to the first two stages our main authority must be the published 
works of Kant, though some additional illustration is supplied by the Kejlextoneu 
Kant's, published by Dr. Benno Erdmann. For the third stage, the main 
authorities are the Dissertation and Kant’s letters to I.ambert and Herz. But 
valuable sidelights are supplied by the Kefiexionen (with Dr. Erdmann’s intro¬ 
ductions) and by Politz’s editions of Kant’s lectures on Metaphy.sic and Natural 
Theology and Dr. Erdmann’s articles in the Philosophische Monatshc/te (vols. 19 
and 20). Cf. also Cohen, Die systematisrhe Be^^riffe in Kant's Vorkritisihen 
Schriften, and Paulsen, Die Entsvii kelungse^eschichte der Kantisrhen Erkennt- 
nisslehre. 
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KANT’s precursors^ DESCARTES, SPINOZA, LEIBNIZ, AND 
WOLFF—THE LATER WOLFFIAN SCHOOL AND 
MARTIN KNUTZEN 

T he idea of evolution is now so familiar, and it has The idea of 

Evolution as 

lent such a livinfr interest to the history of the past, i^eytothe 

. • • , • 1 • r ■ i- 1 history of 

that It IS not easy to realise the point oi view ot those Philosophy, 
who were witfiout that idea. Especially is this the case 
in relation to philosophy. To us the history of philosophy 
has become a parf of philosophy itself, because ue have 
learned to look on the speculations of earlier times, not 
as dogmatic systems to be accepted or rejected, but rather 
as the first stages in the progressive evolution of a thought 
of which, in a further stage, we ourselves ave the organs 
and interpreters. Hence follow two important conse¬ 
quences. On the one hand, we are freed to some extent 
from historical partisanship, since we do not expect to 
find direct support for our own ideas in any past system : 
yet on the other hand, we are enabled to feel a living 
interest in all such systems, as containing aspects or 
elements of the’truth which we seek to discover. We 
are pledged to show that the system which we regard as 
true, is the result of a synthesis in which those aspects 
or elements are combined. But to those nho looked upon 
the history of philosophical opinion without the guiding 
light of the idea of evolution, that history necessarily took 
the aspect of a series of unrelated facts the knowledge of 
which could have no scientific value. They could feel a 
living interest pnly in the opinions and reasonings of 
those writers who were near in time to themselves, and 
who, therefore, put the problem of philosophy in the same 
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way. What lay further off they were obliged to distort 
into an artificial resemblance to their own ideas; otherwise 
it had no philosophical meaning for them. Hence, with 
few exceptions, philosophic writers were wont to pay little 
heed, to any speculations save those of their immediate 
predecessors, and the doctrines of earlier writers were 
remembered, if at all, only as a dead tradition, a cipher 
to which the key was lost. 

unhistoricai This indifference to the past was specially characteristic 

iLnt’stime. of the eighteenth century, partly because of its violent 
recoil from the ideas of the previous periodf, partly because 
of the character of the ideas in whidi that recoil landed 
it. The individualistic tendencies of the age of Enlighten¬ 
ment, which separated each man from the unity of the 
social organism to which he belonged, separated him also 
from the past out of which his intellectual life had grown. 
Hence to the writers of that time the independence of 
philosophical thought seemed to involve that each thinker 
must begin the work of speculation dc novo : and to admit 
the possibility or necessity of a mediation of truth to the 
individual ‘by the communis sensus of humanity was in 
their eyes the same thing as to accept the dictation of an 
external authority. In this respect Kant shared in the 
individualistic and unhistorical modes of thought charac¬ 
teristic of his time, though it may be also said that it 
was a result of his work to change them, or at least to 
prepare the way for a deeper conception of the relation 
of the individual to humanity. No more than his con¬ 
temporaries had he a vital hold of the remoter past. Even 
of Leibniz, the great thinker to whom he stood nearest, 
he can scarcely be said to have had any .direct vision : he 
sees him almost entirely through the spectacles of Wolff: 
and if he ever gains a deeper apprehension, it is only as 
the advance of his own thought gradually leads to a revival 
of some of the elements of the Leibnizian doctrine. 
Spinoza’s thought, as he confessed, remained an enigma 
to him, even after Jacobi had paved the way to a better 
knowledge of it. And his references to Plato and Aristotle 
seldom go much beyond the limits of the ordinary 
inaccurate tradition, which makes tljem respectively types 
of the a priori, and the empirical, modes of thought: 
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though he is cousscious of a certain affinity to Plato, 
especially in relation to his moral ideas. The historical 
relations of Kant’s philosophy, as described by himself, 
are thus limited to the Wolffio-Leibnizian system on the 
one side, and the philosophy of Locke, Newton, and Hume 
on the other. The only other great writer to whom he 
confesses an obligation is Rousseau, in whose ideas of 
a “ common reason ” and a “ general will,'" we may discern 
some anticipation of the intellectual revolution which Kant 
was to carry out. 

Yet it would be a mistake entirely to limit our view Historical 

relatior\s ox 

of the historical setting of Kant’s philosophy to the i^hUo- 
relations of which Kant himself was conscious. Kant’s 
Critique was the beginning of an intellectual revolution 
by which a synthesis w’as made, not only between the 
different forms of Individualism which arose in Germany 
and England, but also betw'een the Individualism of the 
eighteenth century and what may be called the abstract 
Universalism of an earlier period. It is no mere accident, 
but an indication *0! the same spirit of the time which 
was manifested in the Kantian philosophy itself, that an 
interest in Spinoza revived shortly after the publication 
of the Critique of Pure Reason. The way in which 
Spinoza’s Ethics took hold of Goethe, who \j'as above all 
the representative of the modern spirit, and of its char¬ 
acteristic ideas of organic unity and evolution, is sufficient 
to show this. And the fact that Kant did not recognise 
any such affinity, is explained partly by the manner of his 
own mental development, which made him regard .Spinoza 
merely as a representative of the Dogmatism against which 
he hacT to contend. Yet it is impossible to consider that 
development carefully without seeing that Kant is deeply 
influenced by the Spinozistic idea of a universal unity, a 
unity of knowing and being, which through Leibniz 
passed as a tradition into the Wolffian philosophy, and 
which saved that philosophy from the Individualism, or 
even Atomism, to which it tended. A few words on this 
subject may enable us better to appreciate the modified 
Wolffianism of Kant’s first period. 

The history of'modprn thought begins with the declara- 
tion of the spiritual independence of the individual, and 
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the'rejection of the principle of authority. The Refor¬ 
mation was in principle the negation of the claim of any 
doctrine to be accepted by the* individual, which could not 
find its evidence in the movement of his own reason; of 
any law’ to be obeyed by him, which could not be shown 
to spring from his own w'ill. It was a return of man’s 
spirit to itself and a rejection of all that is merely external 
and foreign. A truth which cannot become a conviction, 
one with my very consciousness of self, is no truth for me. 
A power, wdiich directs my activity to an end w’hich I 
cannot regard as my own good, is an external tyranny, to 
which I may be forced to submit but \<^hich I cannot regard 
as a legitimate authority. Before this assertion of the 
principle of freedom, of self-determining reason and self¬ 
legislative will, the dogmatic system of thought and the 
external svstem of government, which were characteristic 
of the middle ages, crumbled into dust. The dualistic 
ideas of a revelation coming entirely froirf without, of a 
transformation of man’s life and nature by a foreign 
power, of an expulsion of nature that “spirit might reign 
in its place, were once for all exploded. Old things had 
passed away: the years of man’s nonage were completed, 
and he was no longer under tutors and governors, but 
master of hinpself and of his fate. 

Its power over No OHC who looks beneath the surface of modern history 

thought and life. , , , r , • • , itt rt , 

can doubt the power of this idea. We all, as Hegel once 
said, fight “ under the banner of the free spirit.” Again 
and again, in religion, in science, in politics and in social 
life, it has stirred the modern world to convulsive and even 
fanatical efforts to rid itself of the weight of the past that 
was oppressing it. Before this principle the strongest 
systems of political and ecclesiastical order have gone 
down in utter ruin at the hour when they seemed most 
impregnable. It has been the secret of that disease of 
subjectivity which has infected the modern world, and has 
filled literature with the voice of its discontent. And on 
the other hand, it has been the essence of that “ freshness 
of the earlier world ” w^hich has purified and transformed 
modern poetry and art and renewed the exhausted springs 
of emotion. Above all, it has given rise’to that effort to 
simplify life and thought, to get rid of the meaningless 
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and the unreal, to come face to face with nature and mdn, 
and to banish as much as possible the merely conventional 
and unintelligible,—in short, to extirpate everything 
incapable of being brought into living relation with self- 
consciousness,—which is the distinguishing characteristic 
of the modern spirit. The whole history of modern 

philosophy may be regarded as an endeavour to work out 
the results of the same principles. Kant’s protest against 
the admission of the “Transcendent,” of that which is 
incapable of being brought in relation to human 
experience, is but a further step in the same process 
which was initiated* by Descartes, when he sought 
to base all truth upon the Cogito ergo sum of self- 

consciousness. 

From this point of view we may recognise a bond of 
kinship between the Reformers and those who originated 
th^ modern scientific movement. The explanation of what 
is within the r 5 nge of the human consciousness by what 
is supposed to be utterly beyond it, is the one thing which 
they are agreed In rejecting. Luther condemns an 

authoritative church as standing between the soul and 
God in the same spirit in which Bacon afterwards con¬ 
demned the abstractions of Scholastic philosophy as 
standing between the human mind and nature. Both 

demand the closest contact of subject and object, and both 
are equally convinced that by means of this contact, 
subject and object may be brought into unity without any 
need for a mediator. In both cases, indeed, a process is 
held to be necessary; a process in the one case, whereby 
the natural man, to whom the life of Christ is an external 
fact is to be converted into the spiritual man to whom the 
belief in Christ is one with the consciousness of himself; 
and a process in the other case whereby the student of 
nature is to free his mind from all presuppositions and 
prejudices, and turn it, in Bacon’s language, into a pure 
mirror of the world. But, in the one case as in the other, 
the process is one which is to be carried on from beginning 
to end in and through the consciousness of the individual 
himself, without any dependence on an external authority. 
The circle is to be completed within the range of human 
perception and human thought, and to rest upon nothing 
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beyond it. The living experience is to be its own sufficient 
evidence. 

In this way the independence of the individual mind was 
asserted without shutting it out from objective truth. It 
vas admitted that knowledge is possible only through the 
surrender of the intelligence of the individual to a truth 
which in the first instance seems to be quite independent 
of it. “ Into the kingdom of man which is based on 
science, as into the kingdom of Heaven, we can enter only 
sub persona infcintis.'’ The first step tow;ards the know¬ 
ledge of the world was to give up all preconceived opinions 
and subjective idols which stand between us and the object. 
The first .step towards the knowledge of God was to empty 
the mind of self. But, on the other hand, this simplicity 
of reception was not in either ca.se supposed to imply a 
mere passivity of spirit. On the edntrary, our first impres¬ 
sions of things w’ere view’cd as furthest from the truth, apd 
an acquiescence in immediate appearance was denounced, 
both by I.uther and Bacon, as the great hindrance to true 
religion and true science. In both ca§es an active trans¬ 
forming process was required, through which the mind 
must pass ere it could reach the truth and identify itself 
therewith, so as to find the evidence for that truth in 
itself. By this process of intellectual or spiritual activity 
the object ceased to be,—what in its first apprehension it 
necessarily was,—a merely external object, a mere fact 
unrelated to the intelligence : it was seen in its principle 
or law, and so became one with the mind which appre¬ 
hended it. Hence what in one point of view was a change 
of the object was, in another point of view, a change of the 
subject. To sacrifice the mere subjective presuppositions 
or idols which*stand between the intelligence and nature, 
was at the same time to break through external appearances 
and to discover the essential relation of nature to the 
intelligence. The surrender of reason to the teaching of 
Christ was in another point of view the discovery of reason 
in Christianity. 

This conception of the unity of thought with its object— 
the sole conception which makes it possible to reconcile 
the possibility of objective knowledge of God or of 
the world with the subjective principle of freedom—was 
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involved in Luther’s idea of Religion, and it was 
involved also in Bacon’s Empiricism, but it was not dis¬ 
tinctly recognised by either ^of them. Bacon, while he 
describes the method of physical inquiry and lays down 
the principles by which it is to be guided, has no idea of 
connecting that method or those principles w'ith the nature 
of self-consciousness. He generally speaks as if facts were 
given through sense without any aid from reason, and as 
if any contribution of reason to the data of sense must 
necessarily involve a distortion of those data. If he 
admits the necessity of the activity of the intelligence in 
the apprehension of truth, it is in his conception a merely 
formal activity. The image of the mind as a mirror of 
the world seemed to him a sufficient account of its relation 
to its object: nor did it ever occur to him to attribute any 
constitutive power to •thought. And Luther, while he 
allowed that the truth must be spiritually discerned, thinks 
of such discernment as the result of a divine influence, 
under which the soul is purely passive. It is, therefore, 
fair to say of both that, while they virtually asserted the 
unity of the mind wdth the object which it Apprehends, 
they were content to feel that unity, w'ithout attempting 
to understand it. The implicit reason of the mind’s assent 
to truth was not by them made explicit. How' the indi¬ 
vidual, as such, can transcend his individuality; how his 
assurance of that which is not himself can be vindicated; 
how' it is possible that a finite being, himself a part of the 
partial world, can in thought overpass the limits of his 
own subjective consciousness and become a “ spectator of 
all time and existence,” conscious of the world and of 
God; these were questions wffiich they did not ask. 
Ultimately both Bacon and Luther rested on an immediate 
certitude of feeling, or faith. As the one felt he was 
dealing w'ith reality when he was dealing with the external 
world, so the other felt he was dealing with reality when 
he was dealing w'ith God : and the processes which were 
necessary to develop this knowledge, or to bring the 
object, which at first appears as external, into unity with 
the subject, were justified merely by the result. As a 
matter of fact, nature ceases to be a merely external 
existence for us when we discover its law^s. As a matter 
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of‘fact, God ceases to be a mere name for the absolute 
Being, when we receive into our minds the Christian idea 
of Him. But still, even a4er- this process, self, the world, 
and God have the aspect of three elements, which we find 
together in our minds, but which are connected by no 
necessary relations, or at least by relations which are felt 
only and not comprehended. Hence the immediate and 
unreflecting consciousness in all its forms is exposed to 
the assaults of doubt,—a doubt which may assail even the 
very existence of its objects. 'I'he consciousness of self 
may still be turned against the consciousness of an external 
world, or the consciousnv‘ss of an mernal world against 
the consciousness of self, so long as they are not seen to 
be necessary to each other. Or again the consciousness 
r)f the finite may be turned against the consciousness of 
the infinite, and either may be usod to suppress the other, 
so long as they are not seen to be at once distinct and 
necessarily connected. • ' 

Oaiigeisof So soon as such doubts arise, the immediate conscious- 
ajt.tiysis. ness of reality ceases to be suflicient fm itself, and philo- 
Sophy becomes a necessity. For that consciousness 
necessarily takes its objects for granted. To the religious 
man God, as to the scientific man the external world, are 
realities imi^jediately bound up with his consciousness of 
self, and he has no need to seek for a bridge from the one 
to the other. But reflexion breaks up this immediate 
unity, and forces philc'sophy to undertake the task of 
showing that the different elements of consciousness are 
connected in one s^'stem of belief, and that it is impossible 
to admit one of these without being driven to admit them 
alt. The business of philosophy is thuLS to cut away the 
ground from scepticism by exhibiting the reciprocal impli¬ 
cation of ail the principles on which the world, as an 
intelligible wx>rld, must rest. F^or scepticism, as was 
suggested in the first chapter of this Introduction, is never 
complete. Its strength always lies in turning some cle¬ 
ment of truth, the certitude of which is assumed, against 
the other elements. And the answer to it can lie only in ' 
showing the necessary relation of the element of truth 
which is thus assumed to the other elements of the system 
of knowledge. Thus philosophy is a kind of reasoning 
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in a circle, but that is no argument against it; for it is 
a circle beyond which nothing lies, and in particular it is 
a circle which includes the position of the sceptic himself. 

The form which scepticism has generally taken in The subjective 
modern times is determined by the subjective principle Piote^antUm 
of Protestantism. I'he consciousness of self has been 
turned against the consciousness of the external world, 
or against the consciousness of God, or even against both 
at once. The question, therefore, has been how we are 
to know anything but ourselves and our own ideas; how 
our consciousness is to go out to other finite objects or 
to rise to the infinite. This point of view is clearly indi¬ 
cated by Descartes when he finds in the Cogito ergo sum 
the primal and invincible certitude, to which doubt can 
reduce us, but of which it can never deprive us. The 
external world is to Descartes a world not only extended 
and external to itself but also external to our conscious¬ 
ness. On it* therefore, consciousness, which has for its 
immediate object only its own ideas, has no direct hold. 

Hence in spite of the clearness and distinctness of our 
ideas as to the relations of the extended,—a Clearness and 
distinctness which gives rise to the certitude of mathe- 
mariciil science,—our belief in the existence of the extended 
is unable to resist the shock of doubt. ^As Descartes 
naively expresses it, we can imagine that some untruthful 
spirit is playing upon our minds and awaking in them 
the ideas of things that have no reality. Thus w-e are 
driven back upon the ideas which are the immediate objects 
of our consciousness, and upon the conscious self for 
wliich they are objects. In relation to these, it is sup¬ 
posed, no lying, spirit can deceive us. The conscious self 
asserts its existence even in the very a/:t by which it 
abstracts from everything else. Its self-affirmation is 
involved in the very possibility of doubt, and cannot itself 
be an object of doubt. What W'e can doubt is only what 
we can separate from the self-affirming ego, which is as 
it asserts itself and asserts itself as it is. But the end of 
doubt is the beginning of knowledge, and in the Cogito 
ergo sum we have a first unity of thought and being, out 
of which a complete,reconciliation of them may spring. JSon' 

Self-consciousn'ess, then, is the starting point or />nnci- 
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'piwn cognoscendi, from which we must start and on which 
we must base all other forms of consciousness. As, 
however, Descartes begins b^ separating the consciousness 
of self from the immediate consciousness of the external 
world,' it is obvious that he cannot bring them together 
again except through some tertium quid. And- of this 
tertium quid, which is to form the connecting link between 
the consciousness of self and the consciousness of the 
world, there must be a certitude as immediate as th^t 
of the consciousness of self. Descartes, therefore, is 
necessarily driven to the assertion that the conscious¬ 
ness of God is directly involved in the consciousness 
of self and indeed is prior to it. “ Let us not imagine,” 
he declares in one remarkable passage, “ that the con¬ 
ception of the infinite is got merely by negation of 
the finite, just as we conceive rest to be the negation 
of movement and darkness to be the negation of light. 
On the contrary we obviously think of the infinite 
substance as having more reality in it than the finite sub¬ 
stance : nay, it may even be said that* our consciousness 
of the infinite is in some sense prior to our consciousness 
of the finite or, in other words, that our consciousness of 
God is prior to our consciousness of self. For, how could 
we doubt or ^esire, how could we be conscious that any-^ 
thing is wanting to us, and that we are not altogether 
perfect, if we had not in ourselves the idea of a perfect 
being in comparison with whom we recognise the defects 
of our own nature?” In this passage the method of 
abstraction which Descartes followed, when he separated 
the consciousness of self from the consciousness of the 
object, is carried a step further. He now, in effect,"^ bids 
us abstract from the distinction of the ego from the non¬ 
ego, on the ground that that distinction is a mere limit 
or negation ; and he maintains that the consciousness of 
the absolute unity which we thus reach is prior to, and 
presupposed in, the consciousness of any finite object, even 
the self. In apprehending this absolute unity, therefore, 
we are lifted beyond the distinction of self and not-self, 
of the thinking and the extended substance, and through 
it w’e are enabled to connect the lajtter with the former. 
Thus the difference, which was absolute from the point 
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of view of the finite, disappears altogether from the point 
of view of the infinite. The effect of this method of 
reasoning was, it must be acknowledged, very imperfectly 
seen by Descartes himself, who saves himself from self- 
contradiction by many loose and popular ways of expres¬ 
sion, Thus failing to recognise that, according to his 
own statement, the opposition of thought and being 
disappears in God, who as an object of consciousness is 
prior even to the self, he proceeds to speak of the thought 
of God as only one of the ideas of the self, which requires 
an adequate reality as its cause. And instead of saying 
that in the consciousness of God, w^ho is the absolute 
unity, the division between the self and the nol-self dis¬ 
appears, he tells us tliat the truthfulness of God is our 
pledge for the objective reality of our “ clear and distinct ” 
ideas of that extended ^substance which is the object of our 
perceptions. But here as often, the disciples betray the 
secret of the n!aster. When Malebranche spoke of “ seeing 
all things in God,” he was only giving a more vivid 
expression to the idea that the consciousness of God is 
the connecting link between the consciousness of self and 
the cfjnsciousness of the world. And Spinoza was only 
following'out the same thought to its necessary result, 
vvhen.he put the idea of God at the head of his system 
as at once the principium essendi and the principium 
cognosccndi of all that is and is known. 

The philosophies of Descartes and Spinoza, in one point 
of view, are polar opposites, but they are only the opposite 
poles of the same thought. They exhibit, in the language 
of pure thought, the same dialectical movement by which 
Luther, the apastle of the rights of the individual con¬ 
science, became also the asscrter of the absolute passivity 
of man in relation to God. The necessity of resisting all 
merely external authoritv w’as forced on the individual by 
the consciousness of a divine voice speaking within him, 
wdiich he could not disobey:, he could only gain sufficient 
power to resist the world by regarding himself as the mere 
organ of the divine will. His strength against men was 
the counterpart of his absolute surrender of himself to 
God. In philosophy, this connexion of ideas reappears in 
a slightly different form. The individual has become con- 
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scious of himself as an independent thinking being, and 
refuses to accept anything as true for him which is not 
mediated by his own thought: but this very return upon 
himself—this refusal to admit any belief that conies to him 
merely Irom without—is possible for him only because he 
is not a merely individual being who stands in an external 
relation to other individuals, but one who has the universal 
principle of knowledge bound up with his consciousnesj^ 
of himself. There would be no possible escape from the 
limitations of self-consciousness, if it were not in some 
sense true, as Descartes puts it, that the consciousness of 
God is prior to the consciousness trf self, i.c., that the 
unity, which all consciousness presupposes, is a principle 
of unity for all things and not for the inner life of the 
individual alone. It is in virtue of this that the individual 
is able to abstract not only from external objects but from 
himself also as a mere individual subject: as, on the other 
hand, it is in virtue of this that he is able*to' know these 
external objects in relation to himself and himself in 
relation to them. Hence, we cannot kfiow ourselves apart 
from, or pr'ior to, other things; nor is it possible that we 
should be conscious of our own ideas as our own ideas 
prior to, and independent of, other objects. vSo far 
Spinoza was^ right in holding that the true starting point 
of thought is not in the consciousness of self as a 
principiuni cognosccndi .separate from God w^ho is the 
principiurn csscndi. It is only as the •“ spectators of all 
time and existence ” that we can know an 3 'thing even of 
(jur own existence: and the beginning of knowledge 
cannot be the separate consciousness of our own inner 
being, which has no meaning except in relation“to an 
outer being ftom which we distinguish it. We do not 
know' ourselves first and the w’orld through ourselves; but 
we know' ourselves only in relation to, and in distinction 
from, the world : and we know both through their relation 
to the one principle of unity which underlies all knowledge. 
StSof Spinoza, therefore, is not without justification in his 
the Finite, substitution of a metaphysical for a psychological principle 
as the basis of philosophy. At the same'time it has to 
be acknowledged that the process J^y which this substi¬ 
tution is made, is defective in its logic, and that its result 
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is, therefore, to suppress, rather than to solve, the problem. 
For, as will be remembered, the problem was to find a 
synthetic principle by aid of. which the consciousness of 
self should be connected with the consciousness of objects 
which were supposed to be external to the self. And the 
solution was found in a unity which was reached by 
abstraction from all differences, even the difference of self 
and' not-self. The principle already laid down by Des¬ 
cartes, but seen in its full bearing only by Spinoza, that 
omnxs determinatio est negatio, i.e., that all definition and 
determination is the limitation of a presupposed positive 
being by a negatioff or an unreality, led directly to the 
conclusion that the only thing real in the proper sense of 
the word is that being w^hich is absolutely indeterminate, 
without distinction or limit; and that the only truth which 
is unmixed with illusicm is the thought which apprehends 
such being. Abstraction then becomes the sole method of 
knowledge, arTd all distinbtions, including the distinction 
between self and not-self, between thought and extension, 
are transcended enly because they are all set aside. 
vSpinoza struggles against this result, and, indeed, we may 
say that he has an intuitive perception of the way to 
escape it, when he converts the idea of a substance or 
purely indeterminate being into the idea o/ a causa sui 
or self-determined subject “with an infinite number of 
attributes.” But he never saw the distinction between 
these two conceptions of the ultimate unity, which in the 
subsequent development of his system are treated as inter¬ 
changeable. Thus thought and extension appear as 
absolutely unrelated expressions of the one substance, 
W'hich is simply identical in both its expressions (though 
at the same time thought is conceived as a consciousness 
of extension as well as of itself). The result is that the 
principle of unity, placed at the beginning of^the Ethics, 
does nothing to explain the difference subsequently intro¬ 
duced. Being and knowing, or extension and thought, 
are set side by side, and the reality of their difference is 
denied, but nothing is done to mediate between them. 
Even in the definition of substance as id quod in se est 
et per se concipilur there is no connexion between the two 
members. The abstract assertion of the unity of all things 
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in <jod does nothing to break down the absolute dualism 
of the world. To see things sub specie aeternitatis is 
simply to forget a differencp which is found to be as hard 
and insoluble as ever, when we return to it again. It is 
like a Sunday confession that the things of this world are 
naught, while we treat them as absolute realities all the 
other days of the week. 

The truth of the philosophy of De.scartes and Spinoza 
lay in their assertion that the unity of the consciousness 
of self and of the world must be mediated by the conscious¬ 
ness of God, or in other words, that it is only in so far 
as the unity of the consciousness bf self is a principle 
which is presupposed in “all objects of all thought,” that 
knowledge is possible. The error of that philosophy was, 
that this principle was reached by abstraction and con¬ 
ceived in an abstract way “as substance not as subject,” 
as a mere common clement or logical genus, and not^as 
a principle of unity in difference. But sucSi a direct effort 
to suppress difference only makes the difference develop 
into contradiction. For a common elc^nent is no bond of 
union, an^ the abstraction that separates it from the ele¬ 
ments that are not common only causes the latter to fall 
asunder in hopeless opposition. Hence the result of this 
first effort at j^n immediate reconciliation between the object 
and the subject, through consciousness of the unity which 
is above their difference, was only to discredit that con¬ 
sciousness. The idea of God or the infinite, which in 
Spinoza had all but suppre.ssed the consciousness of the 
finite world and of the finite self, begins with those who 
follow him to empty itself of its contents; and v^hat is 
lost to the infinite is gained by the finite. Nominalism 
takes the place* of Realism; the individual becomes every¬ 
thing, the unity in which all individuals are held as parts 
of one whole becomes nothing. The universe is repre¬ 
sented as a collection of isolated beings or things with 
no vital connexion; for the God who holds them together 
is conceived as a mere external creator and governor, and 
rapidly sinks into an unknown and unknowable Etre 
Supreme, which it matters little to assert or to deny. 
Hence also the answer to the problem of knowledge is 
sought in a different way. The psychological point of 
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view gains at the expense of the metaphysical, and instead 
of “seeing all things in God,” it now becomes received 
almost as an axiom that we must see all things,—and God 
also, if we can see Him at all,—in ourselves. Whether 
it is through the sensations which outward objects have 
produced in our minds, or through the ideas which spring 
directly out of our own consciousness, that we come to a 
knowledge of other things, is still a much debated 
question : but no question is raised as to the truth that 
the individual has immediately to do only with that which 
belongs to his own individual self-consciousness, and that 
the world of finite things which is close to him, as well 
as the existence of God which is more remote, can be 
reached merely by inference. 

Such an individualistic way of thinking was predestined individualism 

, . * o j necessarily 

to end in Scepticism, \<hether it took a sensationalistic ori^adsto 

• 1 1 ■ • r T r • 1 1 • 1 • Scepticism. 

an idealistic form. If it took the former, it must end m 
resolving our Consciousness of the world as given into a 
mere flux of sensations w ithout connexion or relation; if 
it took the latter fdrm, it must end in the admission that 
the conscious self by the mere repetition of fts identity 
with itself can never manufacture any knowledge of 
objects. In either case the exclusion of any consciousness 
of the universal, as a principle w'hich manifests itself in 
the difference of the subjective and the objective conscious¬ 
ness and at the same time binds them together, is fatal 
to the possibility of knowledge. Without such a principle 
“things cannot migrate into our consciousness,” nor can 
our consciousness go out of itself to enter into them. 

Neither the passivity nor the activity of the mind can 
enable it to escape from the prison of individuality to 
which it has condemned itself. It cannot by thinking 
“add a cubit to its stature,” nor can any power in the 
universe draw it beyond the limits of its .own finite 
existence. Unless the consciousness of the not-self be 
from the first bound up with the consciousness of self, it 
is hopeless to attempt to join them. The primary gulf 
between the self and the not-self cannot be bridged by one 
who remains ex hypothesi fixed at one side of it. On the 
other hand, if this hypothesis is not tenable, and if the 
consciousness of self has the consciousness of the not-self 
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bou'iid up with it, it is obvious that the subjective principle 
must, when fully worked out, come into contradiction with 
itself. Even the consciousness of self must become 
illusory to one who divorces it from its necessary counter¬ 
part. 

Tiie whole history of both the great individualistic 
schools of the eighteenth century is an illustration of the 
logic by which the individual, conceived as immediately 
conscious of himself and of him.self alone, is gradually 
driven to surrender all hold upon objective reality. And 
the critical reaction of Kant may be described in general 
terms as a reassertion, though it may be a still imperfect 
reasscrtion, of the truth that there is a universal principle 
underlying all consciousness, in virtue of which it can 
transcend itself and apprehend objective reality. This 
reassertion was, however, not a siniple revival of the point 
of view of earlier philosophy. For, in the first place, the 
individualistic protest against a merely abstract and formal 
philosophy had not been wasted. It was no longer possible 
to be content with a speculation which ‘dissolved the finite 
self and ali that is finite in the infinite. By the advance 
of physical science and of the industrial arts, by the 
development of a free social and political life, the con¬ 
sciousness ofothe worth and dignity of the individual and 
of all the immediate interests of his existence had been so 
fully developed, that it had now become impossible to 
return to mediaeval Realism, even by the circuitous path 
of Descartes and Spinoza. The consciousness of the 
universal might be re-established as the basis of the con¬ 
sciousness of the particular, but the former could no ^nger 
be set in opposition to the latter, or used to suppress it. 
The only universal which could now' be accepted was one 
which should furnish a principle of synthesis among the 
particulars,, a principle of unity in difference. If any idea 
corresponding to the consciousness of God in the Cartesian 
and Spinozistic system was again to be placed at the head 
of .the system of philosophy, it must not be the idea of 
an ens reaUssimum, a substance without limit or deter¬ 
mination, but the idea of a self-determining subject. In 
the second place, as the system of Kant grew up in close 
relation to the subjective individualism of the previous 
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(] period, even to the last it retained traces of its origin. 
Its modes of expression, its whole armoury of metaphorical 
formulas, all its external frame^'ork or scaffolding were 
borrowed from the philosophies in room of which it came. 
Furthermore, it was the work of one Mho fully appreciated 
the valuable results of the “ Enlightenment ” both on the 
scientific and the political side, and who had not the 
slightest wish to undermine it, but rather sought to make 
manifest the deeper foundation upon M’hich it rested. 
Kant was called by Hamann the AUcs-zermahunder, 
“the man of crushing dialectic,” and Heine, in a passage 
already quoted, speaks as if this were his main character¬ 
istic. But his crushing dialectic Mas used only against 
the hollow logic of Wolffian dogmatism, the removal of 
M^hich was necessary to make room for a great constructive 
effort of speculation; dnd in regard to the genuine 
scientific work of the eighteenth century, he M^as only 
anxious to show that it rested upon principles, which carry 
us beyond its own limitations. Kant was no revolutionist 
who rode to succesS on the top of a wave of rcjiction by 
which one half truth was set up in the place of its opposite. 
He was, so to speak, an organic reformer, whose aim 
was to remould the accepted doctrine by bringing into 
prominence the neglected truth w-hich was ks necessary 
complement. The main accusation we can make against 
him is, not that he did not sufficiently respect the sound 
elements in the system of thought which he inherited, 
but rather that he did not see the full extent to which they 
must be modified by the new elements he introduced. 
Thu^.e stops short of the necessary end of the process 
of transformation which he initiates. But this, which is 
the defect of his philosophy as an ultimate’result, is also 
that which gives it most value as bringing before us the 
whole process of the great transition, of that, synthetic 
movement by which philosophy at the end of the eighteenth 
century was raised to a new point of view'. 

Kant appears in the first period of his intellectual 
development as the supporter of a peculiar modification 
of the Wolffian philosophy, a modification produced by 
the effort to bring its principles into harmony with 
scientific ideas derived from Newton. Although, there- 
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for&, we shall have in the sequel to deal with the special 
points of contact between the critical and other philo¬ 
sophies, it is necessary to say a few words here to show 
the exact point at which Kant took up the speculative 
problem. The historv of the development of philosophy 
from Leibniz to Wolff, like the history of its development 
from Locke to Hume, is a history of the progress of 
Individualism to its necessary consummation in Scepti¬ 
cism. This negative movement of thought, indeed, is not 
so obvious and manifest in the former case as in the latter. 
Still, in spite of the formal completeness and compre¬ 
hensiveness wLich is maintained to the last in the system 
of Wolff, we have not much difficulty in unveiling the 
character of the process by wdiich the individual w-as 
gradually separated from the universal, till he ceased to 
have any content or meaning fn himself. Leibniz de¬ 
veloped his individualism under the immediate influence 
of Spinoza. Hence he saw? the necessity*©! providing for 
the unity of the individual with the whole of which he is 
a part, and especially for the relatioh of the individual 
to the w( 5 rld w?hich he knows. His individual substances 
or monads, are, therefore, conceived as in some sort 
universal. Each monad ideally includes, while it really 
excludes the Avhole universe : if it is independent of the 
world, it is because in a manner it contains the world in 
itself. Leibniz lays great emphasis on both of these two 
points of view. On the one hand, the universe is merely 
a collective unity, and in all its apparent complexity and 
continuity there is no reality except that which is found 
in the isolated individuals of which it is made up. There 
can be nothing real or substantial in the collection, unless 
the units be substantial." ^ And these units are absolutely 
impenetrable to all influences from w?ithout. “ They have 
no windows through which anything might go into them, 
or go out of them.” ^ Each is a little world developing 
under its ow?n laws “ as if there were nothing in existence 
but itself and God.” ^ And the exception made in favour 
of God is, as we shall see, an unexplained mercy. On 
the other hand, each monad in itself “ represents,” or 
"expresses,” the whole universe. It is a “living mirror, 

^ Erdmann’s T.eihriz, 714. Id. 705. ^ Jd. 127. 
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gifted with an internal activity, whereby it represents^the 
whole universe according to its particular point of view, 
and in such a way that its ideal universe has all the 
regularity of the real one.” ^ It is “ like a separate world, 
sufficient for itself, independent of every other creature, 
enveloping the infinite, expressing the Universe; and it 
is as durable, self-subsistent and absolute as the universe 
itself.” ^ Finally the connecting link between these two 
opposite aspects of the world is the “ pre-established har¬ 
mony,” or, in other words, it is God, the universal 
principle of unity, who is Himself the first of monads, 
and who so constitutes the other monads that their inner 
lives shall move in unison, and that the ideal picture of 
the world which is present in each shall correspond to the 
reality^. 

These are the three main aspects of jMonadism, and it 
will enable us to understand the weakness as w'ell as the 
strength of the»system, if we devote a few words to each 
of them. If we follow out the idea of the real separateness 
of the monads from each other w-e are obliged to conceive 
the world as a collection of absolutely unrelated units. 
Real continuity, i.e., a complexity wffiich is not resolvable 
into indivisible units, is on this principle impossible. 
Hence Leibniz denies the reality of space and extended 
matter. For the extended as such is continuous and in¬ 
finitely divisible. The Atomists, attempting to reach 
individual substance, fell into the error of supposing the 
existence of something in space, which yet was without 
parts. But their failure only shows the impossibility of 
findjng a real unit in space. The real units or monads, 
therefore, must be unextended; and the conceptions of 
space and extended substance are “ confused ideas ” : and 
they are connected with other confused ideas, viz., the 
ideas of time, of motion, as well as of the external deter¬ 
mination of one substance by another. In reality monads 
have only internal determinations, or in other words, 
perceptions,” and their relations are limited to corre¬ 
spondence in these perceptions. The world in time and 
space is merely a phenomenal world, i.e., a world 
apprehended through the confused perceptions of sense, 

* Erdmann’s Leibniz, 714. ^ Id. 128. 
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ancf not through the clear and distinct conceptions of the 
understanding. The external world is, indeed, no mere 
illusion : it is a phenomenon bene fundatum, a coherent 
and connected appearance, subject to definite laws which 
are exhibited in substantial and physical science. Nay, 
the connexion of phenomena in time and space is in perfect 
correspondence with the connexion or harmony of real 
things, though the former is determined in accordance 
with the law of efficient, and the latter with the law of 
final, causation. In other words, all monads are deter¬ 
mined from within, but their self-determination corresponds 
exactly with an apparent determination from without, 
which takes place in their phenomena as perceived by 
us in space and time. “ Les dmes agissent scion les loix 
des causes finales par appeiitions, fins et moyens. Les 
corps agissent selon les loix de^ causes efjidentes, ou 
des mouvemenis; et les deux regnes, celui dcs causes 
efficientes, et celui des causes finales, socit harmoniques 
entre eux.” ^ They are harmonious, because the latter is 
the reality^ of which the former is the phenomenon, though 
Leibniz often speaks as if they were two separate king¬ 
doms of reality. The phenomenal world is only the real 
world confused, or perhaps we ought rather to say, 
refracted, in ^jassing through the medium of sense; but 
the refraction follows a regular law of change, transmuting 
the harmonious development of the inner life of the 
different self-evolving monads into the external connexion 
of phenomena which act and react on each other in space 
and time. 

Whence, then, comes that “ confusion ” in the inner 
life of the monad, by reason of which, its representation 
of the universe falls short of reality and sinks to the 
phenomenal? In answer to this question Leibniz is 
obliged greatly to qualify his doctrine as to the self- 
determination of the monads. God alone, he declares, is 
actus purus, but into the original constitution of every 
other monad he has introduced a passive element, a prima 
materia, a limit: and its absolute spontaneity, therefore, 
does not mean that it is unlimited, but that it is limited 
only by the negative element of its own nature. Now as 

^ Afonadologie, 79 . 
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the activity of the monad is representative or percepti*ve, 
this limit takes the form of a certain confusion in its 
perceptions. The whole world is present to each monad, 
but present always with more or less confusion or com¬ 
plexity, owing to the passivity or negation which belongs 
to them as finite. With this is connected the Leibnizian 
view of the universe as a graduated scale of being. All 
monads are perceptive beings, distinguished from each 
other by the degree of clearness of their perceptions; and 
the chain of life extends downwards without a break from 
God, who apprehends all things in the clearness of pure 
thought through finite spirits like men, who apprehend 
the world partly in the light of thought and partly in the 
confusion of sense, to animals which have only sense 
perception, and from these again down to monads whose 
perceptions are too contused even for sense. But per¬ 
ceptions there must still be wherever there is existence; 
for otherwise th«re would be no internal determination of 
the monad, no ideal centre or self to which its life could 
be referred. The •world is thus through and through 
organic: and, as we have already seen, inorganic matter 
exists only in the confused ideas of sense. 

Man, then, stands midway in the scale of being, having 
not only perception with its “ confused ” apfyehension of 
things in their phenomenal appearance in time and space, 
but thought or apperception, which enables him to grasp 
their real nature as they are in themselves. What, then, 
is the relation between those two ways of knowing ? The 
answer which seems most naturally to follow from the 
principles of Leibniz is that, as each monad represents 
the universe, a clear consciousness of itself would enable 
any monad to see all things in their true nature. Hence, 
a perfect intelligence would be ruled in all its consciousness 
by the law of identity and all things would be revealed 
to it through pure apperception, i.a., through the analytic 
consciousness of itself. That it is not so with us but that 
we are conscious of objects as external to us and to each 
other in space, and that we are obliged to argue from 
the one to the other according to the law of sufficient 
reason (or causalfty) is due to the infinite complexity and 
confusion in which they are given to us as phenomena 
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thi^ough sense. Still the difference of sensation and 
thought is merely a difference of degree and not of kind. 
Sensation is but confuted thought, and thought but 
distinct sensation. And there would seem to be no reason 
why our knowledge should not be raised from confusion 
to distinctness and so from the phenomenal to the real 
by the continued progress of analysis, or why at least 
we should not be continually approximating to the ideal 
of a determination of things in pure apperception accord¬ 
ing to the law of identity and without any aid from the 
principle of sufficient reason. Yet we find that, wherever 
Leibniz passes to a more exact consideration of the nature 
of the two ways of knowing, he treats the distinction 
between perception and apperception as one of kind and 
not of degree. The opposition between contingent and 
necessary truth, between truth of Tact and truth of reason, 
is for him not fluctuating, but fixed and unchangeable.^ 
The latter can, he thinks, be carried badli by analysis to 
self-evident principles and indeed to identical propositions, 
while the^ormer is entirely incapable ol' being so analysed. 
“ I use,” he declares, “ two principles in demonstration : 
one of them is the principle that whatever contains a 
contradiction is false; the other is the principle that for 
every truth which is not an identical proposition, a reason 
can be given. In other words, the notion of the predicate 
is always explicitly or implicitly contained in the notion 
of the subject, and this is the case not less in contingent 
than in necessary truth. The distinction between con¬ 
tingent and necessary truth very closely resembles the 
distinction between commensurable and incommensauable 
numbers. Just as we can always find a common measure 

I 

^ This view is developed by Leibniz, especially in the Nouveaux Essais, where, 
in answer to Locke, he draws a wide distinction between the intelligence of man 
and that of tbe animals. Apperception, it is there asserted, involves that 
apprehension of universal and necessary truths which gives rise to .science, while 
the animals, being confined to mere perception, are necessarily “pure empirics.” 
It is only another way of stating the same idea when it is said that the other 
monads represent or express rather the world than God, but that spirit-monads 
represent or express rather God than the world. Leibniz, however, goes even 
beyond this and practically adopts the view of Malebranche when he says that the 
thinking monad has one immediate external ofjject, viz., God. (Erdmann’s 
Leibniz, 222.) 
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for commensurable numbers, so we can always demon¬ 
strate necessary truth, we can always carry them back 
to identical propositions. On the other hand, just as the 
analysis of a ratio of incommensurables produces an 
infinite series, so contingent truths require an infinite 
analysis which God only can complete. Wherefore it is 
by him alone that they are known certainly and a priori: 
for though a reason can always be found for the state 
that succeeds in the state immediately before it, yet this 
reason requires another reason, and so on ad infinitum. 
And this processus ad infinitum takes in our knowledge 
the place of a sufficierft reason, which can only be found 
outside the series in God, on whom all its parts, prior 
and posterior, depend, far more than they depend on each 
other. For, when a truth is incapable of final analysis, 
and cannot be demonstrated from its own reasons, but 
derives its final reason and certitude from the divine mind 
alone, it is not necessary. Such are all those I call truths 
of fact, and this is the root of their contingency which 
I doubt whether arty one hitherto has explained.” ^ 

On this view it is obvious that the principle of sufficient 
reason would merge in the higher principle of identity, 
if only the reason were really sufficient: but the limitation 
of human intelligence is just that such a pejfect analysis 
is impossible to it. Thus, though the distinction is really 
one of degree, it remains one of kind for us : and this is 
why we need two separate principles of knowledge. 
Leibniz, however, gives another view of the principle of 
sufficient reason which identifies it with the law not of 
efficient, but of final, causation and makes it the higher 
principle to which the principle of identity is subordinated. 
According to this view, a distinction must be drawn 
between metaphysical and moral necessity, i.e., between 
the necessity of that which we cannot think otherwise and 
the necessity of that which we can think otherwise but 
which must be as it is, because it is for the best,—must 
be because it ought to be. The former necessity, which 
depends on the principle of identity, fixes the bounds of 
possibility: even the power of God cannot give existence 
to that which is self-contradictory. The latter necessity, 

^ Erdmann’s Leibniz^ 83. 
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wHich depends upon the law of sufficient reason, deter¬ 
mines the content of reality : it is the necessity by which 
God’s goodness makes him create “ the best of all possible 
worlds,” or, as it is more definitely expressed, the world 
in which there is the highest sum of ‘ compossible ’ 
existence, i.e.y of realities that can exist together in one 
world. But what is the highest sum of all compossible 
existence ? To Descartes and Spinoza this question could 
present no difficulty; for they both accepted the principle 
that the absolute reality w^as the unity of all affirmations 
to the exclusion of all negations. And on that principle 
there could be no possible discord between positive 
realities, and all things that were possible w^ould be ‘ corn- 
possible.’ Thus no room would be left for the distinction 
between metaphysical and moral necessity, between that 
which is because it is, and that ^hich is because it is for 
the best. But as we saw, the necessary result of this 
way of thinking was a Pantheism, for which all distinction 
and limitation, all finite being, disappeared in the one 
absolute substance,—a system which*^ could not but be 
rejected oy Leibniz, the keynote of whose speculation is 
individuality and self-determination. Hence the idea to 
which Leibniz holds, though by no means in a clear and 
consequent way, is that the absolute Being is not a mere 
ens realissimum or unity of affirmative predicates, but a 
self-determining monad, who reveals himself in a world 
of monads, each of which has its own self-determined 
individuality, distinct and independent of that of all the 
others, while yet all are held together in the pre-established 
harmony of one world. In this world there are no 
“ indiscernibles,” no monads absolutely like each other ; 
yet each is a microcosm in which the whole is represented. 
But the principium melioris or principle of sufficient 
reason, on. this view^ of it, is not merely different from the 
principle of identity but directly opposed to it. For while 
the latter is an analytic principle which, if it were taken as 
absolute, would force us to seek for identity under every 
appearance of difference, the former is a principle of 
synthesis which involves that there is no identity which 
does not manifest itself in real. differences. Leibniz, 
however, as he escaped the opposition between true 
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individuality and the universal relativity of the monad by 
making the one real and the other ideal, so he evades 
the opposition between the principium melioris and the 
principle of identity by making the latter a principle of 
possibility, and the former a principle of reality. And he 
hides from himself the inconsistency of having two first 
principles by the conception of a God who selects among 
possibilities those which are capable of combination, and 
which, w'hen combined, will produce the greatest sum of 
reality. “ It is yet unknown to me,” he declares, “ what 
is the reason of the incompossibility of different things 
or how it is that the* natures of different things can be 
opposed to each other, seeing that all purely positive terms 
seem to be compatible.” This assertion shows how 
uncertain is Leibniz’s hold of the principles by which he 
is guided. For the last clause can only mean that he 
has no intelligible reason to give for departing from the 
principles of Spinoza, though he is aware that they are 
fatal to his characteristic doctrine of the independent 
reality of individual substances. With similar incon¬ 
sistency he accepts the definition of God as the i^aion of all 
affirmative predicates, not seeing apparently any more than 
Spinoza that such a definition is inconsistent with the idea 
of God as a causa sui or self-determining mo,nad, and still 
more inconsistent with the idea that he is a self-revealing 
subject or good being, who, because he is good, must 
create other beings like himself. Again, while he admits 
the necessity of reciprocal negation, limitation and conflict 
in the world of finite monads, he yet does not seem to 
regard this merely as an accidental evil, bound up wdth 
the attainment of^the highest good. Hence the highest 
good is for him not a positive good which is realised in 
and through negation and evil, but an abstract sum of 
reality which can be attained in spite of such negation. 
Finally, as might be expected, in his conception of the 
relation of God as the highest monad to the other monads, 
he is poised between two inconsistent alternatives: for 
whenever he is in earnest with the reality of the individual 
substances, God is reduced to another word for the har¬ 
mony that prevails between them ; and whenever he is 
in earnest with the reality of God, all the other monads 
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shrrnk into momentary expressions or “ modes ” of his 
unity. If “ God alone is the primitive unity or simple 
originative substance, of which all created or derivative 
monads are the productions, born, as it were, of the con¬ 
tinual fulgurations of divinity from moment to moment,” ^ 
the independence of the monads shrinks within very narrow 
limits. If, on the other hand, “ every spirit ” (and there¬ 
fore in a sense ^every monad) “ is like a separate world, 
sufficient for itself, independent of any other creature, 
enveloping the infinite, expressing the universe, and as 
durable, as self-sufficient and as absolute as the universe 
itself,” ^ where is there room for G6d? 

Stimraaiy view It mav now appear what is the w^eakness and what is 

ui the philosophy ^ x j. 

of Leibniz. the strength of the philosophy of Leibniz. Its strength 

lies in this that, while he introduced into philosophy the 
principle of individuality, which was characteristic of the 
following century, he yet keeps hold of the principle of 
universality which was characteristic of the previous age. 
His weakness lies in this, that he achieved no real synthesis 
between the two elements which he thus brought together. 
He puts /ide by side the real individuality of the monad 
and its ideal relativity to the universe; the absolute 
independence of each substance and the immediate relation 
of all substances to God; the analytic principle of identity 
and the synthetic principle of sufficient reason; the idea 
of God as the ens realissimum, who absorbs all positive 
existence into himself and the idea of Him as the self- 
revealing spirit, whose nature it is to create other monads 
different from himself and from each other and through 
their difference to realise the highest unity. Nor does he 
ever attain anything more than an ext.ernal “ harmony ” 
between these different sides of his philosophy. 

A system w'hose parts were joined together with such 
untempered mortar could not but yield to the dissolving 
force of time, and it was natural that, in the first instance 
at least, the inconsistency should be remedied not by 
seeking for a deeper principle of reconciliation between 
the different elements, but by dropping those of them 
which were least in harmony w'ith the spirit of the age. 
Wolff “ swept and garnished ” the I^ibnizian philosophy. 

* Erdmann's708. 128. 
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Without changing the outer framework of the system,- he 
sought to make it self-consistent, and in doing so he 
gradually eliminated all those speculative elements which 
saved it from the emptiness of a formal Individualism. At 
the end of the process it was found that the kernel had 
been removed and only the husk left for show, and thus 
the hour of triumph of the Wolffian philosophy was the 
hour of its fall. „ 

Wolff’s first step was to discard the synthetic principles 
which Leibniz had introduced, by reducing the law of 
sufficient reason to the law of identity; and the way in 
which he reached this' result shows that he took that law 
in the strict Spinozistic sense. He begins with two defini¬ 
tions : Nihilum est cui nulla respondei notio and aliquid 
est cui noiio aliqua respondei. Thus “ something ” and 
“ nothing ” are contradictories between which there is no 
middle term. But no repetition of nothings can make 
them equivalent to something, or, in other words, ex 
nihilo nihil fit: which is simply the converse of the pro¬ 
position that there ts a positive reason for everything. It 
is evident that this argument rests on that absolute 
separation of affirmation and negation of which the 
necessary result was seen in Spinozism. For, strictly 
speaking, it involves not only that nothing can 
come of nothing, but that there is no “ coming ” or 
development at all, either in thought or reality. Hence 
there is no meaning left for the distinction of reason and 
consequent, which Wolff suddenly produces upon us as 
by a stroke of logical sleight of hand. \Volff’s definition 
of ^ nothing,” id cui nulla respondei notio, would be 
sufficient to refute him: for it is a definition of the 
indefinable : and as the definition of “ so'mething ” has 
significance only by contrast therewith, it too becomes 
unmeaning. Thus Wolff’s argument implicitly involves 
the principle that “all determination is negation,” the 
immediate corollary of which is that positive reality can 
only be found in an absolutely undetermined being or 
substance. But while Wolff thus goes back to the formal 
principle of Spinoza, he is as far as possible from 
coinciding with Spinoza’s tendency to dissolve all finite 
being in the universality of substance. On the contrary 
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th<? presupposition, upon which he always rests as an 
absolute basis of certitude, is the pure individuality of all 
real being; and he rejects altogether the qualifying idea 
by which Leibniz saved himself from Atomism, that each 
monad is representative of the universe. The only rem¬ 
nant of this which Wolff retains is the idea that the soul 
is in pre-established harmony with the body, so as to 
apprehend its affections and the world through them, and 
it is only in this sense that he can still call the soul a vis 
repraesentativa universi. Even this part of the Leibnizian 
theory he accepts with some hesitation, as being the most 
probable account of the relation ’of two substances so 
heterogeneous as soul and body, between which it seems 
impossible to conceive of any direct relation. In like 
manner he retains the Leibnizian idea of God, as an 
external power who combines 'into one universe the 
individual substances which in themselves have no neces¬ 
sary or essential relation to each other. In truth, without 
these two assumptions the unity of things with each other 
and with the mind that knows them ntust have altogether 
disappea^d in the Wolffian philosophy. For in it the 
harmony of soul and body is the one link between 
consciousness and the world—the one principle which 
saves the individual from being imprisoned in his own 
self-consciousness. And the idea of a God, who keeps 
together the disjecta membra of the world and fits them 
to each other by an external process of arrangement, is a 
necessary expedient to correct the isolation to which things 
were reduced by the individualistic principle. For, if the 
world is merely a collection of independent things, it is 
obvious that its parts must be held together by a foreign 
hand, and if* the mind and its object are essentially 
disparate, their relation can only be an externally produced 
harmony. . With Leibniz, indeed, these consequences of 
individualism were partly concealed. For, with him the 
ideal harmony of things was always on the point of passing 
into their real unity as organic elements of one world, and 
the principle of identity, by which each thing was referred 
to itself, had beside it the principle of ^sufficient reason, 
by which it was related to all other .things. But, as with 
Wolff the whole process of reason reduces itself to analysis. 
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there is for him no possibility of bringing into essential 
relations any elements of thought or reality which have 
once been separated or even distinguished. It is only in 
so far as he derives from experience, or from the common 
consciousness, the idea of a connexion of things with each 
other or with thought that he has anything left to analyse; 
and if his analysis does not end in absolutely destroying 
any such connexion, it is an unexplained mercy, or a 
mercy which can be explained only by the imperfect way 
in which Wolff realised what he was doing. As it is, all 
connexion or unity is reduced by him to an external com¬ 
position. All, therefore, that was necessary, in order to 
bring down the whole edifice of the Wolffian system like 
a house of cards, Mas that scepticism should be directed 
against the principle of connexion which it still retained; 
or in other wwds, that* it should be pointed out that on 
\Yolff’s principles there was no rational ground for any 
belief in the urPity of objects with each other or with the 
knowing subject. 

What has just been said may be illustrated fr(|m another 
point of view by a short regress. So soon as the principle 
of identity ceases to be taken in the Spinozistic sense as 
the negation of all real differences; so soon, in short, 
as it ceases to be understood as a principle of analysis, 
which can only be used to exhibit more definitely the 
different elements contained in any given subject of predi¬ 
cation, it becomes obvious that no process of thought 
founded upon it can enable us to go beyond the data M’ith 
M'hich we start. Either, therefore, Me must suppose that 
the/e is some other principle of thought by M'hich its 
defects are supplied, some principle of synthesis, like 
Leibniz’s principwm meJioris, M’hich may* be brought to 
the aid of the principle of analysis; or wc must suppose 
that all the connexions of things are given in .experience, 
leaving to thought no task except to analyse them : or, 
lastly, we must suppose that the synthetic unity of know¬ 
ledge arises in some M'ay out of the combination of the 
manifold data of sense passively received with an activity 
of thought. Nqw the third of these solutions of the 
difficulty we may leave out of account, as it M’as not 
conceived, or at least clearly worked out, by any one before 
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Kaht. The nrst solution was formally rejected by Wolff, 
when he reduced the principle of sufficient reason to the 
principle of identity. Hence it would seem inevitable that 
he should have accepted the second alternative. And this 
he practically did, though with no distinct consciousness 
of what he was doing. It is true that he draws a wide 
distinction between the a priori and the a posteriori, the 
pure and the empirical, parts of each department of 
philosophy, between rational and empirical Psychology, 
rational and empirical Cosmology, etc. But this distinc¬ 
tion has no meaning in a system in which reason is 
reduced to the function of analysis,* and is supposed to be 
unable to establish any relation between ideas exfeept that 
they contain, or do not contain, each other. In fact, Wolff 
is obliged frequently to appeal to experience, not only for 
all his data, but also and abovft all for the connective 
principles by which these data are related to each other : 
and even where the appeal is not directly made, we can 
easily see that such principles are tacitly borrowed from 
the ordinary consciousness of his time? Now^, so soon as 
the critics of the Wolffian system began to detect this 
secret, the effect was to discredit reason as a source of 
knowledge and to reduce it to a merely formal activity. 
And as reason was discredited, its place could be taken 
only by experience. The result of the Wolffian method 
was, therefore, the very opposite of that which its author 
proposed. He had been possessed with a noble confidence 
in the power of intelligence to clear up all darkness and 
to penetrate all the mysteries of things; but in the end he 
seemed only to prove the barrenness of thought in itself, 
and the necessity that everything shojjld be given to it 
from without. * He sought to show that the world was an 
intelligible system, in which the mind could find the 
counterpart of its own transparent unity; but, if he proved 
anything, it was that the whole nature of the world must 
be taken as an unintelligible fact, and that the bond of 
union between its elements is something upon which 
thought can throw' no light, something wffiich must be 
accepted by a faith which is either above, or below, reason 
Wolff thus played into the hands of those to whom he 
was most opposed, the Empiricists and the Pietists. For 
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each of these proposed to supply the evidence of immediate 
experience for certain of the principles which Wolff was 
obliged to assume, the former for the principles supplied 
in his physical, and the latter for the principles implied 
in his metaphysical, philosophy. On the other hand, if 
reason were to reject such assistance, if it were to refuse 
to accept the external aid of faith and experience, what 
must be the result ? The analytic philosophy which 
separated object from object, and subject from object, 
must end in depriving all these elements of their meaning. 
For an individual thing, separated from all its relations, 
becomes a “ thing in ifself,” of which nothing can be said; 
and a thinking subject which has no consciousness of any 
object but itself, is necessarily limited to what Kant calls 
the “analytic unity of apperception,” i.e. the mere tauto¬ 
logical “ I am I ” of self-consciousness. In short, the 
abstract individual, separated from all other individuals, 
is as empty and indeterminate as the abstract universal, 
and for the same reason. For a philosophy which ex¬ 
cludes all synthetic principles of reason is forced in the 
end either to accept the truth as an unintelligii)le datum 
from without, or to reduce it to a blank form without 
any content or matter. 

It cannot be said that these inferences were distinctly 
drawn either by those w^ho supp(*rted, or by those who 
opposed, the Wolffian philosophy. But the logical effect 
of a system is often felt or anticipated long before it is 
explicitly stated. In this case it showed itself in the 
growing influence of its rival, the empirical philosophy, 
in toe development of several forms of Eclecticism, and 
finally in the gradual transformation of the Wolffian 
philosophy itself at the hands of its adherents. This 
transformation began, as might be expected, by a criticism 
of the principles of connexion between individual sub¬ 
stances, which were still retained from Leibniz in the 
Wolffian philosophy. For Wolff, insisting upon the con¬ 
ception of the monads as isolated individuals and as, 
therefore, in all the changes of their states independent 
of any action from without, had rejected Leibniz’s quali¬ 
fying idea that these monads perceive or represent the 
world. Perception and representation were for him the 
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attributes ol the spirit-monad only, and even it was 
regarded as, in the first instance, representative only of 
the body attached to it. But with this change of the 
Leibnizian doctrine, the inner life of those monads which 
were not souls became a blank, and the spirit-monad was 
so widely separated from all the others that its perception 
of them became something anomalous and almost miracu¬ 
lous. It w'as this that caused Wolff to be so hesitating in 
his assertion of the pre-established harmony between body 
and soul. His hesitation, however, only betrayed the 
weak place in his system, upon which all its opponents 
at once directed their attack. The cfude form of the theory 
of an influxvs physicus, i.e., of a mere determination of 
the passive soul from without as by material impact, could 
easily be refuted by those who had been taught by Leibniz 
that there is no such passivity oven in matter, but that 
every material clement as such is a centre of force. But, 
on the other hand, the science of mechanics seemed*to 
show that there is no force or determination which is 
purely internal and is not correlative wnth a determination 
from wdtlfout; and the same principle seemed applicable 
mutatis mutandis to the relation of soul and body, in the 
sense that there is no consciousness of self w^hich is not 
a reaction upon a stimulus from wdthout. Baumgarten, 
w^ho finally summed up the result of the controversy, pre¬ 
served the Wolffian doctrine in name while sacrificing its 
substance, when he denied real, and admitted only ideal, 
influence of monads upon each other; defining a real 
influence, however, as one to which the object acted on 
contributes nothing, while an ideal influence is one in 
which the effect produced in one substance by the aefion 
of another involves an activity in the substance affected. 
According to this view it was still possible to assert that 
there are none but ideal relations between substances, in 
the sense that one substance cannot act upon another 
substance except to stimulate it to the activity that is 
characteristic of it; and that in particular a material sub¬ 
stance can be stimulated only to motion and a thinking 
substance to thought. It is, however, obvious that by 
this interpretation the idea of the p,ure self-determination 
of substances, w’hich Wolff had inherited from Leibniz 
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and had even exaggerated, was altogether surren¬ 
dered.^ 

It was Knutzen, the teacher of Kant, who took the 
foremost part in the controversy which led to this result— 
a result which really meant the surrender of the central 
principle of the Wolffio-Leibnizian philosophy, i.e., the 
pure inward self-determination of the individual substance. 
Knutzen, however, does not seem to have reached his 
conclusions by simple reflexion upon that philosopliy. He 
did not begin by recognising that a purely inward self- 
determination is empty or self-contradictory, and then 
proceed to argue thaf an individual substame cannot 
determine itself except in relation to another substance 
which acts upon it. Rather, his view was suggested by 
the study of Newton’s Prindpia, and it was developed 
in the effort to combine Newton’s ideas with the principles 
he had previously learnt from Leibniz and Wolff. At the 
same time, it was the inner necessity of this new idea,— 
the necessity for it arising from the development of the 
Wolffian philosophy itself,—which made the acceptance of 
it so rapid and irrevocable. With this synthesis of 
Knutzen began the process of organic combination between 
the hitherto separated and opposed streams of English 
and German thought, between the Empiricism of Locke 
and the Rationalism of Leibniz: a process which could 
not end till it had transformed the problem of philosophy 
by raising it to a point of view above that of either of 
these one-sided schools. A short sketch of the earlier 
period of the philosophical development of Kant will show 
us how he attained to this new^ point of view. An account 
of the later history of it will show how from it he gradually 
accomplished the consequent transformation of philosophy. 

^Benno Erdmann [Martin Kmttztn %md Seine Zeit, ch. 4) has given the first 
clear account of this controversy and its result. 
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THE PRE-CRITIC.AL PERIOD OF KANT’s MENTAL HISTORY 

K ant, as we have seen, was educated during the 
period in which the Wolffian philosophy was in 
process of disintegration even at the hands of its own 
disciples, and he was the pupil •of one who did much to 
hasten that process. Knutzen sought to correct Wolff 
by the aid of Newton; and in doing so lie was led to give 
the coup dc grace to the theory of pre-established harmony, 
and to revive in a better form the theory of an mfliixus 
physicus^ In the first period of Kant’s career his thoughts 
ran in the same groove with those of his teacher; i.c., 
he was still under the general influence of Wolffian 
Rationalisn\, attempting only to modify it in such a way 
as to make room for the mechanical conception of nature 
initiated by Newton. Thus in his youthful essay on vis 
viva, he not only rejects the Cartesian idea of matter as 
a passive substance which is determined purely from 
without, in favour of the Leibnizian idea that it is made 
up of elements which are active centres of force, but he 
goes on to turn this conception against Leibniz him*self, 
who had suppo.sed that such force belongs only to moving 
bodies. He contends, on the contrary, that it must he 
conceived as itself a source of movement. Connected with 
this is the idea that the individual substances are pos¬ 
sessed of attractive, and not only, as Leibniz had 
maintained, of repulsive, force in relation to each other. 
This idea Kant, of course, received from Newton, of whom 
he was an enthusiastic student. Nor did he content him¬ 
self with repeating Newton’s ideas, .he afso tried to develop 
them, and that in two directions. On the one hand, in 
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the Natural History and Theory of the Heavens, he tpied 
to show that the mechanical principles which Newton had 
used to explain the solar system would account also for 
its genesis; i.e., they explain how matter diffused through 
space would, by the reciprocal attraction and repulsion of 
its particles, be turned into a system of planetary bodies 
revolving round a central orb in the way exemplified in 
the solar system. On the other hand, in his Monadologia 
Physica, he attempted by a regress from the Newtonian 
theory to determine the ultimate constitution of matter. 

The idea of actio in disians, which was rejected by Leibniz 
and which even New'ion accepted only as a provisional 
hypothesis, was asserted by Kant as a necessary part of 
the dynamic idea of matter. Kant argued that if, accord¬ 
ing to the Leibnizian view^ the primary substances are 
points of force, they must be simple unextended substances 
which, taken individually, cannot be conceived as occupy- 
in*g space at all. But they may (occupy it in relation to 
each other, in so far as etich monad excludes or repels 
the others (with a force which as it acts in every direction, 
must be supposed to vary inversely as the cdbc of the 
distance between them). On the other hand, if this were 
the only force which the monads possessed, they could 
not constitute matter as we know it; for under its action 
they would isolate themselves from each other and dissolve 
all continuity : they could never retain any definite volume 
or mass. We must, therefore, suppose that the monads 
are held together by an opposite force, which, as it depends 
upon the spherical superficies over which the action is 
extended, varies inversely as the square of the distance. 

In this theory it is to be observed that Kant, like 

I -L • I ’ With thf 

Leibniz, begins with the individuality of things as separaie "wiivWuai, 

, ' Cl I proceeus 

substances or monads existing in simple self-identity; he 

, . , ■ and positive, 

then goes on to conceive them as having repulsive force, relativity. 
i.e., as negatively related to each other, each, so to speak, 
asserting itself and negating the others; and finally he 
shows that this negative relation implic.^i a positive relation, 
an attractive force which they exercise upon each other; 
for otherwise they could not be kept in relation so as even 
to repel each other., Both forces are thus necessary to 
the occupation of space. The external way in which these 

VOL. I. G 
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different elements are added to each other exhibits clearly 
the process of self-correction by which Kant reaches his 
final conception. And, as we shall have many occasions 
of observing, it is characteristic of Kant that, while he 
qualifies the individucil self-identity of the monad, first 
by the conception of its negative, and then of its positive 
relativity, the result he thus reaches does not lead him to 
go back upon his starting point, or to set aside the absolute 
individuality of the monad with which he began. 

Kant’s Dihicidatio Nova, published in 1755, in the same 
year with the MonadoJogia Physica, enables us to see more 
exactly the degree to w’hich he still retained his hold upon 
the general principles of the system of Wolff. In that 
treatise he starts, like Wolff, wuth the principles of identity 
and contradiction as the highest principles of truth. But 
he immediately goes on to treat as a principle at least 
partially independent the law of sufficient, or rather, as 
he prefers to call it, of determinant reason. Determinant 
reason, he adds, appears in two different forms: as ratio 
antecedcnler deterwinans, or as ratio tonsequenter dctcr- 
minans. The latter is a mere ratio cognoscendi, wffiich 
enables us to connect a given predicate with the subject, 
but does not tell us why it is so connected in reality. The 
former is a rafio cssendi vcl fiendi, which not only explains 
the connexion but is the cause of its existence {non sohini 
expJanai, sed efficit). Thus, to take Kant’s example, the 
eclipses of Jupiter’s .satellites may be the means of our 
discovering the rate of the propagation of light, but no 
one would say that these eclipses are the real reason f)f 
the rate being such as it is. On the contrary, the 
phenomena of these eclip.ses could be what they are only 
on the presupposition of the actual constitution of light. 
But if we were to adopt the Cartesian theory, that the 
reason of the propagation of light lies in the definite 
elasticity of the globes of ether, and if we were able on 
this basis to calculate the rate of its propagation, we should 
be tracing it to its real reason or ratio antecedenter 
determinajis.^ 

From this it would appear that the ratio consequenter 
determinans is the fact or datum by analysing which we 

^R. I. II ; H. 1 .373. 
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discover a principle; whereas the ratio antecedenter d^er- 
minans is the principle in which we find the reason why 
the datum or fact is what it is. Under the head of ratio 
antecedenter determinans, however, Kant brings both the 
ratio veritatis and ratio existentiae, the ideal and the real 
ground, pointing out that in the case of the former the 
ground may be either that the predicate is involved directly 
in the nature of the subject, or that it is connected with 
it by some tertium quid. We may, therefore, say that 
no true proposition lacks a ratio antecedenter determinans. 
ft is somewhat different in the case of the ratio existentiae, 
for we cannot say that everything has a real reason or 
cause. We can only say that all contingent existence has 
a real reason, but that ultimately the reason for all such 
existence must be found in that necessary being which has 
no ratio antecedenter determinans. This distinction of the 
real and ideal reason, which Kant adopts from Crusius, 
leads him decidedly to reject the idea that existence, can 
ever be included as an clement in the conception of an 
object. If we speSk, in the language of Wolff, of the 
essences of things as absolutely necessary, all that we 
can mean is not that the things in question necessarily 
exist, but that, given their existence, the}- necessarily have 
certain predicates. “ The essence of a trigingle, w'hich 
consists in the construction of three straight lines in a 
certain way, is not per sc necessary. For what sane 
person would argue that the three sides must be always 
conceived as meeting in that way ? All that is necessar)' 
by the principle of identit}’^ is that, if you think of a' 
triangle, you are bound to think of the sides as so 
united.” ^ This consideration is fatal, as Crusius had 
shown, to the ontological argument for th^ being of God 
in its usual form. For all it proves is that, if we include 
existence in oui idea of God, we are bound to determine 
him as existing. In order to make it a valid argument, 
w'e are obliged, therefore, to give it a new form. We 
cannot prove God’s existence from the essence or con¬ 
ception of Him, as from a ratio antecedenter determinans, 
but w^e may show that His existence is presupposed in 
the conception of Himself, and indeed in the conception 

'R. I. 15; H. I. 376. 
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of Anything. Datur ens cujus existentia pracvertit ipsom 
et ipsius cl omnium rerum possihilitatem. Vocatur Deus.^ 
The proof of this is that the question of possibility can 
only arise when we have certain determinate data which 
we can compare, and as to which we can ask whether it 
is, or is not, possible to combine them without contradic¬ 
tion. But this means that we take the data as real in 
considering the possibility of their combination. Hence, 
in considering the question of possibility, we are always 
dealing with the modified or determinate forms of a pre¬ 
supposed primary reality, to wiiich we are necessarily 
carried back as the “ material of all possibility,” the under¬ 
lying unity of which all conceivable existence is some 
special limitation. This, therefore, is the ratio antccedenter 
determinans of all existence, for which it is absurd to seek 
a reason. On tlie other hand, everything but this primary 
reality is contingent and determined to exist by a reason 
other than its own nature. Hence Kant distinguishes the 
ratio veriiatis and the ratio actualitatis s. existcntiae in 
the following w'ay. “ In the former the question is only 
as to the assertion of a predicate, which w-e are enabled 
to assert by reason of its identity w’ith the subject regarded 
either in itself or in its connexion with other things.” In 
this case, th^erefore, the ratio antccedenter determinans 
reduces itself to the. principle of identity, and “ all we do 
is to throw light on a connexion of subject and predicate 
which is already given. But in the latter case we are 
examining not merely nchether the predicate belongs to 
the subject or not, but ichy it does so. If the opposite 
predicate be excluded by the absolute position of the 
subject, we have in the subject a being.whose existence is 
necessary absolutely and per se. But if not, then there 
must be something else which, by positively determining 
the subject so and not otherwise, excludes the existence 
of the opposite.” ^ A ratio antccedenter determinans or 
real ground is, therefore, required only in the case of the 
existence of finite substances and their states. Yet of the 
general reason for the existence of finite substances Kant 
gives no account and could give none;, for the God he 
has proved is merely the indetepminate substance of 
JR. 1 .14; H. I. 376. ®R. 1 .19; H. I. 380. 
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Spinoza, which contains in itself no reason for the existence 
of anything but itself. The self-limitation by which God 
is supposed to create finite things is, therefore, a con¬ 
ception for which Kant provides no justification (any more 
than Spinoza could explain the existence of attributes and 
modes).^ In place, therefore, of the inference which Kant 
actually draws, viz., that the “ quantity of reality in the 
finite world cannot be naturally increased or diminished,” 
it would have been more logical to infer that the absolute 
substance is without change or limit. When, however, 
the existence of finite substances has once been assumed, 


Kant is able to give' a better account of the reasons or 
causes of their changing states. For, from the general 
principle of determinant reason, he derives two subordinate 
principles, which he calls the principle of succession and 
the principle of coexistence. The principle of succession Principle of 

. 1 « i -1 11 succession. 

IS that no change can occur in substances unless they 
are connected .with others, in such a way that their 
reciprocal dependence determines a mutual change of 
state.” This is pfoved by the consideration that a sub¬ 
stance existing by itself can only have internal states which 
are determined for it by reasons that flow from its own 
nature. But this nature is, cx hypothesi, simple and 
incapable of being changed by itself. It follows that all 
reasons or causes of change must come from without, from 
other substances with which it is brought into connexion. 

If therefore a commercium of substances is established, 
it cannot be accounted for by their bare existence as indi¬ 
vidual substances. On the contrary such in^’iduality*-- 
would rather imply that each of them should have an 
existence which is completely intelligible apart from the 
others. Hence we have the second ‘ principle of coexist-Principle of 

^ ^ ^ coexistence. 

ence, that finite substances by their mere coexistence 
are not determined as having any relation to each other, 
and are held together in no mutual covimercium except 
so far as they are maintained in it by a common principle, 
i.e., by the divine intelligence.” “ The schcjna of the 
divine intelligence in w^hich all creatures take their origin 
is a continuous act commonly called preservation : and 
if in that act there were any substances which were con- 


coexistence. 


iR. I. 3i; II. I. 389. 
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cei-^-ed by Cod as solitary and without any relation between 
their determinations, no connexion or mutual reciprocity 
could ever arise betw-een such substances; if, however, 
substances be conceived 'relatively in the divine intelli¬ 
gence, then, conformably to this idea, their determination 
will always thereafter have a mutual reference during all 
the continuance of their existence, i.e., they will act and 
react, and each of them will have an external state, which 
could not be accounted for by their existence alone apart 
from the uniting principle.” ^ Kant goes on to say that 
space and position are names for relations of substances 
which have mutual commercium through their common 
dependence on God, relations which would otherwise have 
no existence. Hence we may gather that the Newtonian 
attraction, or universal gravitation of matter, is “ probably 
the effect of the same nexus of spubstahces whereby they 
determine space.” In any case this view enables us to 
mediate between the theories of pre-established harmony 
and occasional causes on one side, and the crude idea of 
an infltixus physicus on the other; fpr while, according 
to the view above stated, we maintain that there is a real 
action and reaction of substances, we yet hold that that 
action and reaction cannot be explained by the nature 
of individuaUsubstances as such, apart from their depen¬ 
dence upon the 'one absolute principle, which at once 
gives them existence and binds them together in one 
world. 

Compromise In the treatise just analysed we see the compromise at 

between indi- , , * 

viduaiisin,--" ’ \vhich Kant had arrived at the beginning of his philo- 

Theistic unity. ... t • ° • rr 

sophical career. It is not accurate to say that in it Kant 
shows himself a thoroughgoing supporter of the dogmatic 
Rationalism of' Wolff, any more than to say that he has 
distinctly broken away from it. There is as yet no trace 
of acquaintance with those ideas of Locke and Hume, 
which were afterwards to influence him so powerfully. 
But the study of New^ton has introduced a new principle 
w'hich is already transforming his philosophy from within. 
Thus Kant assumes as an axiomatic principle that the 
world is a collection of simple individual^ substances with 
a nature of their own which is determined purely from 


^R. I. 41; H. I. 397 - 
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within; but he immediately modifies his view by the con¬ 
ception that that which manifests itself in the phenomenal 
relations of the substances is not their inner nature but 
only their changing states whteh are determined by the 
action and reaction going on between them. Yet this 
external influence of the substances upon each other is 
asserted to be not merely accidental but due to the same 
creative act which gave them existence. Thus, in con¬ 
formity with Leibnizian principles, there is a certain ideal 
priority given to the individuality of the substances as 
compared with their relativity; and even when that 
relativity is brought In, as in the Monadologia Physica, 
the repulsive force is treated as prior to the attractive, 
i.e., the negative relation of substances to the positive.^ 
But as in that treatise it is argued that both forces are 
necessary to the constitution of matter, so here the unity 
of the monads as elements in the same world is supposed 
to* be communicated to them along with their existence as 
individuals.- Indeed, although Kant speaks of an inner 
state of the monacfe determined for them apart from their 
relations, he neither here nor in the Monadolog*ia Physica 
makes any attempt to define it. At a later period, in the 
Critique of Pure Reason, we find him saying that, if 
monads have an inner state of being, it must-be that which 
Leibniz attributed to them, a status representathus : for 
thought or consciousness is the only conceivable inner 
state which a substance can have.-^ Here, however, Kant 
says nothing of the Leibnizian theory, and the inner state 
or independent being of the monads apart from aTr gnrur »l 
relations remains an empty abstraction, which merely 
indicates Kant’s individualistic starting point. But this 
abstraction leads to a further result. Just because Kant 
conceives the individuality or independence of the sub¬ 
stances and their relativity or dependence upon each other 
as separate moments, which have no necessary relation 

^ It is noticeable that this priority of the repulsive force maintains itself in Kant’s 
thought to the last, z.e., in the iSIetaphysical Rudiments of Physics. 

^ R. I. 44 ; H. I. 399. £st realis substantiarum in se imdcem facta actio, sen 
commercium per causaf vero efficientes, quoniam idem quod exisientiam rerum 
stabilit principium, ipsas hmc*legi alligatas exhibet. 

» A. 274 ; B. 330. 
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to sach otl'iT, he needs a tertium quid to mediate between 
them. The deus ex machina has to be introduced, since 
otherwise it would be impossible to conceive of the 
individual things or monads as, notwithstanding their 
individuality, acting upon each other, or even as contained 
in one space: for as contained in space there already is 
a relation between them which is not implied in their mere 
existence. God is needed to account for the unity of the 
world. “ Since therefore,” Kant argues, “ the mere exist¬ 
ence of substances is plainly insufficient to account for 
their mutual connexion and reciprocal influence, and an 
external nexus of things independent implies a common 
principle through which their existence is determined with 
relation to each other: and since, without such a common 
principle, no general bond of union can be conceived, we 
have here a most evident proof of the existence of God, 
and, indeed, of the existence of one God—a proof which 
is far more convincing than the common argument ex 
contingentia niundi.'’ ^ 

In this theory there is a curious inversion of the point 
of view’ maintained by Leibniz and Wolff, though the 
lingering influence of their doctrines is still traceable. 
Leibniz had argued that, because substances are individual 
there can be no real relations betw’een them. Kant argues 
that, unless the substances be in real relation to each other, 
this simple individuality would make their changing states 
incomprehensible. At the same time, their relations are 
explained not as necessary properties but as separable 
■^jiC»..l’d<-mis of them, and God has to take the place of a 
synthetic principle to bind together substances which are 
not necessarily connected. Since, however, the relations 
of the substances are represented by Kant as real and not 
merely ideal, and since the substances can manifest their 
nature only in those relations, the opposition of their 
individuality to their relativity is on the point of dis¬ 
appearing, and with it of course must disappear the 
externality of the principle that unites them. For, if the 
difference of the substances be merely a relative difference, 
i.e., a difference of elements which are nothing apart from 
their relations to each other, the binding principle cannot 


1 R. I. 42 ; H. I. 398. 
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be regarded as an external link of connexion, but must 
be taken simply as the unity which underlies the differences 
of the substances, and which manifests itself in their action 
and reaction upon each other. 

Such a conception is not of course furnished to us by 
Kant, but he makes a step towards it when he treats God Spinozisty 
as not merely an external power who arranges the monads 
and binds them to each other, but as the real being w^ho 
is pre.supposed in all possibility, i.c., the positive or 
affirmative unity which is the basis or presupposition of 
all determination and distinction. For it is to be noticed 
that, while Kant rejects the ontological argument in the 
form in w'hich it was stated by Wolff, he restores it in 
another form, i.e., in the form which was characteristic 
of Descartes and .Spinoza. We may not, he thinks, argue 
that the being whom w^e conceive as the omnitudo realitatis 
necessarily exists, on the ground that if he did not exist, 
existence, which is a species of reality, would be lacking 
to the idea of him; for in such an inference we make a 
leap from the ideal to the real. To such logic, it is 
sufficient to answ'er that “ if all realities without exception 
are united in any being, that being must exist: but if 
they are only conceived as united, its existence will only 
be an existence for thought.” ^ Thus it appears that that 
W'hich exists for thought is only a possibility, and some¬ 
thing more is required for actuality. But Kant immedi¬ 
ately turns round and asserts that there is one actuality 
which is not something added to possibility or thought, 
but the presupposition of it. This is “ the matenar'bT'-' ■ 
possibility,” the positive being which we assume as the 
basis for further determination, and w'hich w^e actually 
determine whenever we assert any one'thing to the 
exclusion of another. 

Is there anv value in this alteration of the form of the 

this change. 

ontological argument, or has Kant merely changed the 
foot upon which his dogmatism is standing? The answer 
is that it is one thing to argue from the finite determined 
as such to the infinite, and another thing to say that the 
finite cannot be conceived except through, and in relation 
to, the infinite. Or, ‘to put it in another way, it is one 

iR. I. 14; H. I. 375 . 
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thing to say that from my thought I can argue to a reality 
which is supposed to be external to my thought and 
independent of it, and another thing to say that the dis¬ 
tinction between my thought and reality cannot be made 
except by a consciousness which in a sense embraces both. 
Hence it was an obvious case of reasoning in a circle, 
when Wolff, who held that the inner life of the “ thinking 
substance ” was simply a consciousness of his owm ideas, 
and that these ideas corresponded to objects only by , 
the external arrangement of a pre-established harmony, 
attempted to prove from his own ideas the existence of 
the Being who made this arrangement. For how' could 
the monad, which cx hypotlicsi is confined to itself, prove 
from its own ideas the existence of a Being who connects 
these ideas with external realities? If, however, the con¬ 
sciousness of our own ideas such is possible only 
through the consciousness of objects which are not ^our 
ideas, then w^e shall have a right to say that the conscious¬ 
ness of self in distinction from the not-self presupposes a 
unity beyond that distinction. And this is the real mean¬ 
ing of Kant’s assertion that the existence of God is 
presupposed in consciousness of self. 

Logically!) So far, then, we may recognise that Kant’s change of 
w’svino/i'ra.^^' the form of the ontological argument has a real and 
important meaning, llnforlunately, however, Kant’s way 
of working out the true idea of the priority of the unity 
of being and thought, of object and subject, to their 
difference ’s simply the old way of Descartes and Spinoza, 
"’^tiiclT involves the negation of that difference and the 
dissolving of all finite being in the infinite. This is 
implied by Kant in the treatise we are examining, when 
he says that all limited existences are ipso facto contingent, 
and it is more directly expressed in his Essay upon 
Optimism, published four years afterwards. In that essav 
he adopts the argument of the Leibnizian Theodicy, that 
all positive reality is combined in God, and that a world 
of finite beings, if it was to exist at all, must have more 
or less negation mingled in each of its parts, and, there¬ 
fore, must be vexed with conflict and eyil. On this view 
the finite does, indeed, imply the infinite, but it has no 
ground for its existence in the infinite: in other words, 
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the affirmative is presupposed by the negative, but the 
negative does not in any sense flow from the affirmative. 

But, then, the principle “ determination is negation ” must 
be taken in the Spinozistic sense that the only real is the 
indeterminate: and the finite must be regarded as an 
illusory semblance. 

The result, then, of Kant’s first treatise on metaphysic 
is to transform the Wolffian philosophy by the assertion 
of real relations between substances, which are therefore 
regarded not as purely self-determined monads but as 
individual objects in one world, the changing phenomena 
of which are determined by their reciprocal action and 
reaction upon each other. Further, this action and 
reaction is carried back to certain repulsive and attractive 
forces, which belong to the substances of which the world 
is composed and determine their relations to each other. 
Finally, each of these substances is taken as in itself 
individual and exclusive, but at the same time as pre¬ 
supposing an absolute or universal substance in relation 
to which their exclhsive individuality disappears. Thus 
Kant revives the old dilemma of Leibniz, that it "is impos¬ 
sible to be in earnest with the reality of the individual 
substances without denying their unity and the reality of 
the universal substance, or to be in earnest wi^Ii the reality 
of the universal substance without reducing the individual 
to something illusory and unreal. 

The special problem which naturally became prominent Kant’sCmai 
in Kant s thought as he reflected upon this result was the 
problem of the connexion of thought and realit^'~M:f‘' 

I this problem itself opened up into two subordinate'ques- 
tions—the question .whether, and how far, thought can go 
>eyond itself to assert the reality of its object, and the 
■ 5 ^uestion whether, and how far, the connexion of thought 
i^rresponds to, or differs from, the connexion of objects. 
Accordingly, it is with these questions that we find Kant 
engaged in a series of treatises published during the years 
1762-3.1 These are a short paper on The False Subtilty 
■of the four Syllogistic Figures ; a longer treatise on The 

lit has been proved‘by Dr Benno Erdmann that the four treatises were 
(jublished in the order stated i'n the text. {Reflexionen Kant's, Introduction to 
vol. II. p. 17 seq.) 
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Sole Ground for a Demonstration of the Being of God; 
an essay, written for a prize offered by the Berlin 
Academy, On the Evidence of the Principles of Statural 
Theology and Morals; 'and finally, an Attempt to Intro¬ 
duce the Conception of Negative Quantity into Philosophy. 
'J"his series of writings, to w'hich may be added the Dreams 
of a Ghost-Scer illustrated by the Dreams of Mctaphysic, 
published three years afterwards, mark a decided advance 
upon those w'e have already examined. They show that 
Kant had almost entirely shaken off the yoke of Wolffian 
philosophy, and the last mentioned of them might be 
regarded even as a kind of declaration of war against it. 
They prove also that he was gradually approximating 
to the point of view' of English Empiricism as represented 
by Locke, if he did not fully accept it. Hence it has been 
proposed to call this period of* Kant’s development the 
epoch of Critical Empiricism, in distinction from the 
earlier period of Rationalistic Dogmatism. If, however, 
we have given a true account of the results which Kant 
had reached during that first period, *no such marked line 
can be drawn between them. The despairing renunciation 
of Rationalism, which shows itself in the “ Dreams,” is 
only the final result of a course of investigation which is 
already begun in the Dilucidatio Nova; and the inter¬ 
vening treatises enable us to connect the latter with the 
former almost without a break. 

essay on The False Suhtiliy of the Syllogistic 
purely analytic. Figurcs peed not detain us long. It takes the first step 
‘“lov^firds a discussion of the opposition between thought 
and reality by pointing out the limits of the movement 
of thought, according to the idea of that movement which 
w^as accepted'by the Wolffian school,—an idea, we may 
add, which was never questioned by Kant himself, at least 
as regards the movement of pure thought. All the 
syllogistic processes are, he argues, reducible to analysis, 
though this is somewhat concealed by the artificial com¬ 
plexity of the theory of the logical figures. The first 
figure is the only one which fully expresses all that it 
implies, the only one, therefore, which exhibits the process 
of thought in its simplicity; for the evidence of the other 
figures rests on the possibility of reducing them to the 
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first by the conversion of one or both of their premises. 
But this conversion should be regarded as a separate 
inference and not introduced to complicate the syllogistic 
forms. The sole principles of syllogism are these two: — 
Nota notae est nota rei ipsius, and Repugnans notcie 
repugnat rei ipsi ; and these are themselves only corollaries 
of the laws of identity and contradiction, which are the 
principles of affirmative and negative judgment respec¬ 
tively. Hence there is no ground for saying that reason, 
i.e., the faculty of reasoning, is different from understand¬ 
ing, the faculty of judging. Syllogism is just the activity 
of thought whereby a judgment is made comolete, as 
judgment is the activity of thought whereby a conception 
is made distinct. The higher faculty of knowledge, which 
is characteristic of man, may, therefore, be described com¬ 
prehensively as a faculty*of judging or making his ideas 
distinct. The animals have no distinct conceptions or, in 
other words, mafkc no judgments, and in this lies their 
inferiority. It has, indeed, been contended that the ox has 
a clear idea of the tloor of its stall, and can, therefore, 
use that idea as a means of giving distinctness to its con¬ 
ception of the stall : just as a man selects a particular 
attribute of an object, and makes it the predicate of a 
judgment concerning that object. But this is pot the case. 
For it is one thing to have before the mind a clear image 
of that which is the attribute or mark of an object, and 
it is Cjuile another thing to recognise it as the mark of 
that object, i.e., to separate the two ideas and £cfer them 
to each other, as in the judgment, “ this door belongs to 
this, stall.” And the same may be said of distinction which 
has just been said,of relation. It is one thing to dis¬ 
tinguish objects, and it is quite another thing to know the 
distinction of objects. The latter is logical distinction 
and means the recognition that A is not B; i.e., it implies 
a negative judgment. The former is merely physical 
distinction, and it implies only that the animal that makes 
it is moved to different acts bv different ideas. “ We 
shall, therefore, be able to determine what constitutes the 
distinction betweep rational and irrational beings, if we 
are able to determine what the secret power is which makes 
judgment possible to us. My present opinion is that this 
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po'»ver or capacity is nothing but the faculty of inner sense, 
i.e., the faculty which enables us to make our own ideas 
the object of our thoughts.” ^ 

It would .seem as if Kdnt had already touched upon one 
of the main ideas u.sed in his Transcendental Deduction 
of the Categories, when he recognised that the faculty of 
judgment is at the same time the faculty which enables 
us “ to make our own ideas the objects of our thoughts,” 
or to refer our thoughts to objects. But a passing sugge.s- 
tion is not a discovery : and though Kant speaks of the 
activity of judgment as that which turns a series of like, 
or unlike, pre.sentations of .sense* into a knowledge of 
objects, it does not occur to him to suspect that there is 
anything more involved in that activity than mere analysis. 
On the other hand, he sees clearly that, if the operation 
of thought is merely analytic, it 4 s absurd to suppose that 
by means of it we can develop all truth out of one funda¬ 
mental principle. “ Those philosophers,*who proceed as 
if there were no fundamental trutlis which are bevond 
demonstration except one, are as faf from the truth as 
those who are ready to a.ssume indemonstrable principles 
without suf/icient warrant. Human knowledge is full of 
indemonstrable judgments.” But if this be the case, then 
the complej^ ideas expressed in such judgments must, it 
would seem, be given independently of the activity of 
thought. 


be included in Having thus reduced the process of thought to analysis, 

enforce the lesson that it is impossible 
dy Ihai process to bridge over the gulf between thought 
and reality. ] his is the leading idea of his next essay 
on the Only Possible Basis for a Proof of the Being of 
God, in which, however, he does not, except in one point 
afterwards to be mentioned, get much beyond the ideas 
of the Dilneidalio Nova. As in the latter treati.se, he 
urges that the analysis of our ideas can never assure us 
of the reality of their objects. Being, or Existence, is no 
part of any conception, which may be extracted from it 
by analy.sis and used as its predicate. “ Take any subject 
you please, say Julius Caesar. Gather out of the con¬ 
ception of him all his thinkable predicates, those of time 


' R. 1 . 73 ; H. II. 68. 
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and place not excepted, and you will soon understand 
that, though you have given him all these attributes, you 
have still left it undetermined, whether he exists or not.” 
“ In the complete determination* of the possibility of a 
thing, no predicate can be left out which it would have, 
if it existed.” “ Where in our ordinary manner of speech, 
existence appears as a predicate, we must understand it 
not as a predicate of the thing itself, but of the thought 
of the thing. When, e.g., we say that the sea-unicorn 
(or narwhal) exists, but not the land-unicorn, this means 
only that the former is an empirical conception, a con¬ 
ception of a thing that a'ctually exists. In order, therefore, 
to show the truth of such a proposition, we have not to 
examine what is contained in the conception of the subject 
(in which we could find only predicates of its possibility), 
but we have to inquire i»to the origin of the conception, 
d'he question, in short, is whether we have seen the 
narwhal, or heard about it from those who have seen it. 
If, then, we were studying perfect accuracy of language, 
it would be better fcft* us to say--not, ‘ The sea-unicorn is 
an existent animal,’ but, ‘ An existent marine ammal has 
all the predicates which I unite in the conception of a 
unicorn.’ ” ^ Hence also, tlie Cartesian proof of the Being 
of God, which is based on the inclusion of being in the 
conception of God, must be rejected. 

Being is a simple idea, which we cannot explain by 
dissecting it into still simpler ideas; but we may help 
towards a clearer understanding of it by mej^ns of the 
closely related idea of position. When used as the copula; 
the verb of being implies the relative position or assertion 
of something, i.e., the position or assertion of a predicate 
in relation to a subject. Nothing is herein asserted as to 
the reality of the subject itself, which ma}' be entirelv a 
creation of imagination. But when the same verb is used 
as a predicate, it means the absolute position of the thing, 
i.e., its assertion simply in relation to itself. Or, to put 
it otherwise, Being does not supply a predicate for any 
subject, but rather a subject to which predicates may be 
attached. W’^hen, ^therefore, we ask for a proof of the 
being of God, we are.not asking for a middle term by 

' R. I. 171-2; 11. II. 115-117. 
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means of which we may show^ that the predicate of being 
is attached to God as a subject, but we are asking for a 
proof that something existent has all the predicates which 
are gathered into the idea of God. 

Kant’s ex- From tlicse considerations it follows that all the usual 

planation of . i 

ofreTitTyalTd explanations of the idea of being or existence must ot 

possibility, rejected as inadequate, or even positively misleading. 

The definition given by Wolff, that it is the “ complement 
of possibility,” is inadequate; for it does not tell us what 
is to be added to possibility in order to constitute reality. 
Baumgarten, one of Wolff’s most eminent followers, 
explained that the possibility of a thing was its logicc'il 
essence or definition, with all the properties deducible 
therefrom : while the “complement ” necessary for reality 
consisted of all the accidental predicates which come to be 
added to it through its connexion with other things in the 
world. Hut this is erroneous, for we may determine all 
the predicates of an object, whether necessary or accidental, 
without passing beyond its possibility. Nay, we may 
even say that, in order to be possible, an object must be 
completely and individually determined; e.g., every pos¬ 
sible man must be of a certain age, stature, figure, etc., and 
a man in whom any of these points are undetermined is 
impossible.. Equally erroneous is the view of Crusiiis, 
that the determinations of time and place make the differ¬ 
ence between possibility and reality. For, not to mention 
that this would involve the questionable principle that all 
that exists, is limited by conditions of time and .space, it is 
■ '(lovlbus that we can think of possible, as well as of actual, 
time and place. The true distinction of the real from the 
possible is found, not in the matter or content of our 
conceptions, diut in the way in which they have been 
formed. In the case of all things but God, Kant in this 
e.ssay maintains that the real is that which is given in 
experience and the possible is that which is not so given 
but merely thought. In the case of God, on the other 
hand, he repeats and illustrates at great length the same 
proof which we have already found in the Dilucidaiio 
Nova, that God is the ultimate reality implied in all 
possibility. The only new point is the* contrast which he 
draws between the real ground of all possibility, and the 
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formal or logical ground of it which is found in the 
principles of identity and contradiction. 

The assertion that reality or existence is not a true 
predicate, and that a possible object may have all the 
•attributes of a real one without being real, is one that will 
meet us again in the Critique of Pure Reason. It raises 
the whole question of the relation of thought and reality, 
and of the nature of the opposition between them. Here 
it is only necessary to point out that when Kant interprets 
existence by “ position,” he admits, though without seeing 
the effect of his admission, that existence must mean 
existence for a self, or as posited by a self. For if this be 
admitted, the possible and the actual cannot be absolutely 
opposed, as that which is posited by thought to that which 
is given independently of its activity. And as the position 
of an object for a self can only mean the determination 
of it in relation to the other (jbjects, which constitute the 
on^ objective world that exists for that self, so absolute 
position cannot be regarded as essentially different from 
relative position. It is the lingering associations of the 
individualistic point of view with which he started which 
makes Kant separate so absolutely between what the thing 
is and what it is for us, and again between what it is in 
itself and what it is in relation to other thinf:;s. And the 
same''almost ineradicable influence of his original point of 
view also leads him to suppose the possibility of a com¬ 
plete, analytic determination of the conception of a thing, 
which yet leaves it open to us to consider whether or not 
it exists; and to forget that every step in such deiei'JiAui. 
tion is the assertion of a connexion of the thing with 
other things in the one intelligible world. The complete 
explanation of the possibility of a thing is, therefore, the 
same thing with the proof of its reality. The possible 
which can be opposed to the real is simply that which is 
determined for us only by a few relations, and which for 
that reason remains hypothetical, or merely possible. 
Hence, if our whole present consciousness of the world 
may be regarded as in a sense ideal or merely possible, it 
is only in so far as we recognise that that consciousness 
is in process of development and not because, simply as 
ideal, it is not real. So much it is necessary to say at 
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present, though the full discussion of the subject must be 
reserved till we come to deal with the Critique of Pure 
Reason, in w^hich the same opposition appears in a 
modified form. 

already been pointed out in relation to the 
Dilucidatio Nova that Kant himself was not altogether 
and Thought. the truth which is the necessary complement of his 

dualistic view' of the relation of thought to being. Such a 
complementary idea appears, both there and again in this 
treatise, in Kant’s version of the argument for the Being 
of God. For when Kant argues that there is an actuality 
implied in all possibility, a cons^iousness of a primary 
reality implied in the conception of anything as possible, 
he is putting a true thought into a somewhat obscure and 
inaccurate form. We cannot oppose the ideal to the real, 
that which is for us to that w'hich is in itself, unless we 
assume that that w'hich is in itself is also for us. We 
cannot be conscious of our ideas as our c»vn in opposilion 
to objects, except on the presupposition of an idea which 
is also objective. All such distinction supposes a relation 
of the elements opposed and therefore a unity beyond the 
distinction. In this sense, therefore, it is no mere 
dogmatic slumber ” that makes Kant revive the onto¬ 
logical argument. Unfortunately, however, in reviving 
it, he does not yet improve upon that form which it had 
with Descartes and Spinoza. Like them, he reaches the 
unity beyond difference merely by abstraction from the 
differences, and therefore he conceives that unity merely 
•material of possibility,” i.e,, an affirmative reality 
which we limit or determine by negation, when we think 
of any particular object as possible. Now, as W'e have 
seen, the legitimate result of such a wav of thinking is to 
merge all finite reality in the absolute sub.stance. In other 
words, Kant has as yet found no escape from the dualism 
that absolutely separates thought and its object, except in 
a unity in w'hich all distinction is entirely lost. At tiie 
same time he is so far from seeing that this is the neces-sary 
result of his logic, that he goes on to argue that the absolute 
Being must be conceived as a spirit endowed with ab.solute 
power, absolute wisdom, and absolute goodness. In fact 
having once got his absolute reality, he drapes it in all the 
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“ old clothes ” of orthodoxy, without any consciousness *of 
the opposition between the Spinozistic and the Christian 
idea of God. 

While, however, this is true, it is not the whole truth. 
Already, in the treatise we are considering, Kant takes one 
important step towards the correction of the Spinozistic 

^ . . r ri • 1 Tr • predicates. 

idea of the ultimate unity of Being and Knowing, when 
he lays down the principle, that though God is to be 
conceived as the ens realissimum, who is at once the 
highest reality and the ground of all other reality, he is 
not to be conceived as embracing all reality in himself. 

For there are, Kant arg’ues, realities which it is impossible 
to combine in one subject, c.g., extension and thought. 

“ It is vain to try to evade this conclusion by saying that 
the qualities excluded are not true realities. The impulse 
of a moving body and the force which it holds together 
are undoubtedly positive: nor can the feeling of pain be 
regarded as a mere privation. The attempt to explain 
away the opposition of positive realities is due to a con¬ 
fusion. It is contended that two realities cannot be 
opposed to each other because, as they are both true 
affirmatives, they cannot be inconsistent as predicates of 
one subject. But though I admit that there is no logical 
contradiction between two positives, this does^not exclude 
a real repugnance or opposition between them. Such 
repugnance on the contrary is actually found wherever one 
thing, regarded as a cause, annihilates the effect of some¬ 
thing else. Thus the mo'^ing force of a bo^y in one 
direction and an equal tendency to move in the oiiici 
direction are not in contradiction : nay, they may actually 
exi.st in the same body at the same time. But the one 
annihilates the real effect of the other; and*whereas each 
severally would have produced an actual motion, the effect 
of both together is zero: in other words, the consequence 
of two opposite moving forces is rest. But this shows that 
real opposition is different from logical contradiction: for 
nothing is possible which implies a contradiction. Now, 
in the most real of beings there can be no such real 
repugnance or opposition of attributes, the consequence of 
which would be privation or want; and as there would 
be such an opposition in Him if all realities were brought 
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toj^ether in Him as attributes, we are forced to conclude 
that, though all realities must be referred to Him as their 
cause, some of them must be regarded only as effects of 
his action and not as attfibutes of his being.” ^ 

Dirt^etionof What is here suggested, it will be observed, is not a 
real negation, conception of thc ‘ polarity of opposites,’ or of the neces¬ 
sary relation of affirmation and negation. All that Kant 
says is that positives may be so opposed as to produce a 
negative result. In other words, he does not deny the 
possibility of a negation, which is nothing but negation, 
but he maintains that that is not the only form of negation. 
But to one with Kant’s generalising tendency, the asser¬ 
tion that there is a negation which implies position or 
affirmation could not be long separated from the assertion 
that there is a position or affirmation which implies 
negation. By the side of logicabaffirmation and negation, 
which are supposed absolutely to exclude each other, Kant 
is, therefore, led to erect two new' speoies, the position 
which implies negation, and the negation which implies 
position. Or to put it in a point of view which shows 
more clearly the effect of this great advance of thought, 
alongside of the analytic process of thought which moves 
by identity and contradiction, and which, therefore, cannot 
by any possibility pass beyond the limits of the conception 
with which it starts, Kant now places a synthetic move¬ 
ment which proceeds from the assertion of one thing to 
the negation of another, and through that to the assertion 
of a thirds In this way Kant evolves the great distinction 
Tlf^arialytic and synthetic judgment, which has such 
important effects in his subsequent philosophy. 

What is real It is in the Essay towards the Introduction of the fdea 
oj ^legative Qriantity into Philosophy that Kant for the 
first time definitely expresses this important distinction -a 
conception which probably, as Paulsen suggests, aro.se in 
his mind in connexion w'ith his difficulty about the idea 
of God, but when once sugge.sted, it found ready support 
and illustration in that view of matter as the unity of 
opposite forces to which he had already been led by 
Newton. Kant begins by pointing out that, according to 
the law of logical opposition, the opposite of any predicate 

^R. I. 189; H. II. 129. 
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is its mere negative, but that in the mathematical deter¬ 
mination of quantity, the opposite of 4-A is —A, and 
pure negation is only reached through their union, so 
that + A - A = 0. In the former*sense, a union of opposites 
is an impossibility (nihil negativum), in the latter it is a 
simple privation or zero (nihil privativum). We should, 
therefore, be careful to distinguish between a negative 
quantity and the negation of quantity ; for while the latter 
removes quantity and puts nothing in its place, the former 
is simply the opposite of the quantity that is taken as 
positive. Hence it i§ often indifferent which of two 
quantities we call negative and which we call positive: or 
rather, we should say that both taken abstractly are 
positive but that, when put together, they constitute a real 
opposition in which either member may be taken as posi¬ 
tive and the other as 'negative. Thus impenetrability 
(= repulsion) may be described as negative attraction, or 
attraction as negative impenetrability, the one force being 
as positive as the other. Or to take an example from 
mind, attention may be represented as negative abstraction 
or abstraction as negative attention, since it requires the 
same positive effort to exclude from the mind everything 
but one object and to concentrate it upon that object: 
indeed the one is but the necessary correlative of the other. 

These considerations open up a new vein of reflexion, for Real position 
they suggest that the world may be regarded as the theatre an opposite 
of a conflict of opposite forces, in which the absence of 
a manifestation of activity in any one direction is the 
indication, not of the absence of any tendency to act, but 
of fhe equipoise of opposite tendencies. Thus every piece 
of matter, the elements of which are at rest as regards each 
other, is a coherent unity only as the ‘result of the 
equilibrium of the forces by which its elements repel and 
attract each other; and in our moral experience inactivity 
is, or may be, the result of a tension between the conscious¬ 
ness of duty and the force of inclination. Conversely, 
when activity in any one direction begins, we are often 
obliged to recognise, not simply that one movement comes 
in the place of another that has ceased, but that the force 
which was previously keeping it back has been neutralised 
by an opposite force. Thus when a resting body begins 
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to'move, it is because the equilibrium of forces acting 
upon it is disturbed, and its so-called inertia is overcome 
by a greater force. And, in like manner, when 1 begin 
to think of anything, it *is not merely that other objects 
cease to occupy me, but that they are driven out by the 
greater power of the new object over the mind. So one 
desire does not simply come into the mind in room of 
another, but the former yields because it is driven out 
by what has been called “ the expulsive power of a new 
affection.” 

Junky of These thoughts Kant applies not only to the different 

opposites. forces acting upon an individual object, but to all forces 
actual and potential in the world as a whole. For as every 
manifestation of force may be regarded as the locking up 
of another equal and opposite force (so that to make one 
force actual is to make an equal and opposite force 
potential), it follows that, as Leibniz has maintained,^thc 
sum of forces—meaning by that the sufti of actual and 
potential forces—is constant. And indeed that sum, accord¬ 
ing to th^ same principles, is always ze'ro, if opposite forces 
be taken from each other. Hence also, if we conceive the 
Supreme Being as a Being in whom there is no real 
opposition of elements, and therefore no such law of 
compensatoiiy reaction, we must suppose the nature of 
his activity to be altogether different from any activity 
to be seen in the natural world either outward or inward. 

Analytic From this view of the real opposition Kant finally 

movement of , . . 

Thought and derives an*important principle, which he extends not only 

.synthetic 

moveinentof to the Tcal negation which is the result of an equilibrium 

Knowledge. oppositcs, but also to real position which is the re,suit 
of the disturbing of such equilibrium,. This principle is 
that such nc^gation and such position are altogether 
different from all merely logical negations or positions, 
w'hich are simply the analytic development of given 
premises. In the latter we cannot move from positive to 
negative or from negative to positive; nor again can we 
move from one position to another which is different from 
it; In the former on the contrary we can and must make 
such a transition. There is, therefore, p. marked contrast 
between the logical relations of ideas and the real relations 
of things, and we must go beyond the former in order to 
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understand the latter. “ I understand, e.g., how, whefn I 
assert that God is infinite, I am forced to deny that he is 
mortal: for his mortality would contradict his infinity. 
But how it is that by the motiofi of one body the motion 
of another is stopped, is quite another question. For we 
cannot say that the motion of one body is the contradictory 
or logical negation of the motion of another.” And there 
is a parallel difficulty in the case of logical and real posi¬ 
tion. If I look at things in their logical aspect, I see that 
by the mere analysis of conceptions, “ I can find, e.g., in 
composition a ground for the assertion of divisibility, in 
necessity a ground for the assertion of unchangeableness, 
in infinity a ground for the assertion of omniscience, etc. 
In all these cases I clearly see the connexion of reason and 
consequent, for the consequent is identical with a part of 
the conception of the feason. But how one thing can 
follow from another when it is not connected with it 
according to th^ rule of identity, that is the point which I 
could very much wish some one to make intelligible to 
me.” The real prcTblem of knowledge thus escapes from 
the domain of Logic; for what is wanted for knowledge 
is not to explain how a conception remains identical with 
itself and repels its negative, hut how, one thing being 
posited, the position or negation of something else is the 
consequence. Kant ends with these words, “ I have care¬ 
fully considered the nature of our knowledge as it is 
expressed in judgments in relation to reasons and con¬ 
sequents, and I shall shortly take an opportunity to 
communicate in detail the result of mv inquiries. But 
the sum and substance of what I have to say is, that the 
relation of a real reason to its positive or negative con¬ 
sequent cannot he expressed by a judgments but only by a 
conception. We may, no doubt, sometimes reduce such 
a conception by analysis to simpler conceptions of real 
reasons, but in the end all our knowledge of this relation 
must terminate in simple and irreducible conceptions of 
real reasons or causes, the relation of which to their con¬ 
sequents cannot be further explained.” ’ The meaning of 
this obviously is ^that reason and consequent are given in 
connexion with each‘Other, and we must take them as 

^ R. I. 158-160; H. II. 103-6. 
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the^ are given. The formal laws of thought, as they 
show themselves in the act of judgment by which we 
analyse the content of our conceptions, do not enable us 
to explain any real or causal connexion of things, whether 
negative or positive. We are obliged, therefore, to fall 
back on an original unity of the conceptions themselves, 
i.e., on a nexus in the matter of thought as it is given in 
experience, which it is impossible either to explain or to 
explain away. 

In the concluding words of this essay Kant seems to 
approximate so closely to the ideas and even to the 
language of Hume, that it is difficult to regard the 
coincidence as merely accidental. Kant seems to be 
insisting on the very point on which Hume dwelt with 
such emphasis, viz., that there is no link of necessary 
relation between the phenomena \Vhich we regard as cause 
and effect. On consideration, however, we see that, 

' t 

though there is a verbal parallelism, thf premises from 
wdiich the two writers start and the conclusions to which 
they are, pointing are quite different. Hume was the 
interpreter of a philosophy the first principle of which 
was that all that is true in our ideas must be traced back 
to that which is given to the passive mind, and that 
all merely sqbjective additions to the facts presented must 
be fictitious and illusory. Hence, when he had shown 
that in the impressions or immediate experiences of the 
outer and the inner life there is no trace of that necessary 
connexion jji antecedent and consequent, which is sup¬ 
posed to be involved in the idea of causality, he conceived 
himself at once entitled to treat such necessity as an 
illegitimate product of custom, a confusion of subjective 
association with objective reality. The conception of a 
synthetic pow'er of thought was excluded ex hyfothesi, and 
Hume, therefore, could not in his Essays have any 
intention of refuting it. Kant, on the other hand, 
inherited the tradition of a philosophy which sought to 
demonstrate everything by a purely logical process, and 
so to raise all sciences to the level of mathematics; and 
not only in this essay, but also in those jarlier writings of 
>n\\.\Cav aXtead^ spoken^ we have found him asking, 

himseJ/ the question how much the purely logical move- 
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ment of thought can do. In answer to this question'he 
pointed out, in the essay on The False Subtilty of the 
Four Syllogistic Figures, that demonstration guided by 
the laws of identity and contradiction can only analyse 
what is given, and must', therefore, start with many 
indemonstrable principles. On the same grounds he 
proved, in the essay On the only Possible Basis for a 
Proof of the Existence of God, that pure thought cannot 
bridge the gulf between itself and objective reality. 

Finally, in the essay which we are discussing, he shows 
that logical and real opposition are essentially different, 
and that there is no parallelism between the movement of 
pure thought, in which we proceed according to the law 
of contradiction from the assertion of a predicate to the 
exclusion of its negative, and the objective process of 
things in which one positive reality, e.g,, one force, 
neutralises another. It is, therefore, only another step in 
the same directi^n, i.e,, another step in the proof that pure 
thought cannot by its analytic movement add anything to 
its content, when eft the end of the essay he goes on to 
show that the causal relation,—involving as it does a 
synthetic movement from the position of one thing to the 
position of a different thing,—cannot be explained by 
the logical connexion of reason and consequent according 
to the law of identity. The result to which Kant points 
in this argument is just that which Hume is led by his 
argument to reject, viz., that the causal connexion must 
be given in experience. For whereas Hum^. sought to 
prove that the causal relation, because of its necessity, 
cannot be given in experience, Kant seeks to show that 
the same relation, because of its synthetic or ampliative 
character, cannot be derived from pure thought. When 
we take all this into consideration, the coincidence of 
expression becomes a matter of little moment: for, even 
if we could suppose that Hume’s words were present to 
Kant when he wrote,—and the manner in which Kant 
speaks seems to preclude such an idea,—we could explain 
Kant’s use of them only by supposing that he did not 
understand them,, but read into them his own meaning. 

There is, however, one point that should be mentioned ^^^sonfora 
on the other side, and that is that Kant himself did not 
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alvtays, even in his Critical period, clearly distinguish 
between the iwo sides of his argument, as against the 
German dogmatism and the English empiricism respec¬ 
tively. Frequently he seems lo misunderstand Hume’s 
reasoning and to suppose Hume to be refuting the 
doctrine that reason has ampliative power, when he w^as 
merely showing that no necessity of connexion is given 
in sense. Thus, to take one passage for many, we find 
Kant saying that Hume held “ the increase of conceptions 
out of themselves, and what may be called the spontaneous 
generation of the understanding without being fertilised by 
experience, to be impossible. He regarded all supposed 
a priori principles as imaginary, i.e., he supposed them to 
be nothing but habits springing from experience and its 
law's, and he therefore argued that they are merely con¬ 
tingent rules to which we falsdy attribute universality 
and necessity.” ’ Here, as in many other places, Kant 
puts together two aspects of symthesis, a^ ampliative of a 
given unity of conception, and as connective of given 
difference^ of perception, and argue'k that an a priori 
synthesis in the former of these senses is necessary to 
explain a necessary synthesis in the latter sense. And he 
attributes to Hume a consciousness of the whole problem 
which he hiyiself sought to solve. Now, it is quite true 
that Hume dwelt upon the fact that, in the idea of the 
object we regard as cause, there is nothing to suggest that 
it has any connexion wdth its effect, except the sequence 
of the lattec upon the former : but, as 1 have already said, 
he points this out, not in order to disprove the power of 
reason to amplify its conceptions, (which he assumed ^to 
begin w'ith,) but in order to show that .there is no impres¬ 
sion from wdiith the idea of the relation, as a necessary 
relation, of cause to effect, can be copied. So far, there¬ 
fore, Kant seems to have always understood Hume in his 
own sense; a fact which is rather in favour of the views 
of those w’ho contend that Hume’s influence is already 
traceable in the Essay on Negative Quantity. But, on the 
other hand, in the critical period, the ampliative character 
of the judgment of causality is always, ^s in the passage 
just quoted, immediately connected with its necessary 

‘ A. 765 ; B. 793. Prolegomena, § 4. 
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character as an a priori judgment, a point to which* no 
reference is made in the essay. 

Connected with this is the fact that Kant as yet has no Kant dp not 
difficulty as to the general principle of causality, but only the genewY 
as to the application of it in particular cases. “ I am not Causality, 
going to let myself be put off with the words cause and 
effect, or with the words force and action. For if I regard 
a thing as a cause or attribute force to it, 1 have already 
thought of it as standing to its consequent in the relation 
of a real reason or antecedent; and then it is easy to 
explain my assertion of the existence of the consequent 
according to the law of identity.” Kant here obviously 
omits to ask himself the question how a mind ruled by 
the law of identity, as he interprets it, should ever con¬ 
ceive the idea of such a relation as that of causality, or 
should attribute to it objective reality. The question as 
to the universal principles presupposed in all experience 
had not yet b^n suggested to him, and, tlierefore, he 
could not see the force of Hume’s attack upon the idea of 
necessary connexion, as he afterwards saw it.i , 

In regard to the general problem of this essay, it may is ^ymnesis ^ 
be instructive to refer by anticipation to the way in which 
Kant, at a later period, dealt with the contrast between 

• 

‘ II will be necessary to return to tins sul)jeci in the next chapter and aKo in 
commenting upon the Critunu. Here, liowever, it is necessaiy to refer to one 
point on whicli there is some misunderstanding. It has been maintained that 
Hume in hi.s Esmfs deabs merely with ihe lelalion of panicular causes to their 
cffecls and not with the general principle of causality, which hudiscusses in the 
Trfdtisf ,—a point which is important because Kant seems to have known only the 
Eaays. Now it is true that, in the At.w/r-S Hume dwells iijion the fact that we 
do Vot perceive any necessary connexion between events either in outer or in inner 
experience. “We arc never able,” ho declares, “in anv single instance to 
discover any power or necessary connexion.” but he immediately infers from 
this that the general idea of necessary connexion is objectively invalid, “seeing 
that all our ideas are ncthing but copies of our impressions.” We need, therefore, 
to explain the idea of causality as a copy of a “ new sentiment or impression, to 
wit, the customary tnansition of thought or imagination between one object and its 
usual attendant; and this sentiment is the original of that idea.” In other words, 
the idea of necessary connexion is siinjily the generalised copy of this sentiment. 

Kant, on the other hand, is here dealing not with the impossibility of finding the 
idea of neces-sary connexion in experience, but solely willi the impossibility of 
thought adding to its own content except by the aid of experience,—an im¬ 
possibility which he always maintained, though he found a way out of the 
difficulty by the aid of his doctrine of the a priori forms of sense. 
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logfical and real opposition. For then he maintained that, 
while the conception of real opposition cannot be derived 
from pure thought, it can be made intelligible by means 
of the application of pure* thought to the a priori forms of 
perception. But this way out of his difficulty had not 
been suggested to him at the time of the Essay on Negative 
Quantity. All that Kant had as yet reached was the 
conviction that S5mthesis, negative or positive, is impos¬ 
sible to pure thought. Before the ideas of the Critique 
could be developed, it was necessary that Kant should 
learn the lesson of the empirical philosophy, and especially 
the lesson finally drawn from it by Hume, viz., that all 
synthesis, as a movement to integrate or connect, or at 
least necessarily to connect, elements given as different, is 
impossible to sense. If pure thought be confined to a 
movement of analysis, a movement by mere identity, pure 
sense, as Kant was to learn, is confined to a mere succes¬ 
sion of isolated presentations without an^ unity. If the 
former supplied no principle of differentiation, if it could 
not go b^ond the conceptions with which it started so as 
to add to them any new- elements, the latter on the other 
hand supplies no principle of integration by which the 
“ manifold ” of sense, its endless difference and variation, 
could be brought back to unity. But both differentiation 
and integration are necessary for synthesis. The problem 
of Kant, as it was subsequently stated, was to explain how 
the analytic unity of thought could develop a synthetic 
powder in rdlation to the difference of sense, and how the 
differences of sense could be correlated under the unity of 
thought. In the essay wdiich we are considering, however, 
Kant has only grasped one element in. the problem. He 
sees that thought in itself is condemned to a purely 
analytic movement, and he casts the burden of supplying 
not only the manifold data but their connexion upon 
experience, i.e., upon perception. At the same time 
the clear distinction between the formal principles of 
knowledge derived from pure thought and material 
principles derived from experience, which he has already 
attained, marks a very Important stage, in his progress 
towards the critical point of view. Me has “ seen Leibniz 
wfith the eyes of Hume,” or at least of Locke; it 
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remains only that he should “ see Hume with the eyes of 
Leibniz.” 

In Kant’s prize essay On the Evidence oj the Principles 
of Natural Theology and Morals, which was probably 
finished before the essay we have just been considering, Mathematics, 
the distinction between material and formal principles is 
more fully illustrated. Following Crusius, and developing 
the thought already expressed in the essay On the False 
Subtilty of the Syllogistic Figures, Kant points out that 
there is only one, or, if we distinguish the principles of 
identity and contradiction, two formal principles, but that 
there are many material principles of knowledge, i.e., 
many propositions which are incapable of being proved. 

Crusius is, therefore, right when he blames other schools 
of philosophy for overlooking these material principles 
and directing all their attention to the formal principles 
of knowledge. By the latter alone nothing can be proved, 
for* such proofr would require premises containing the 
middle terms w^hereby the logical relation of subject and 
predicate in the conclusion is mediated, and in looking for 
such middle terms we must finally come to first premises, 
beyond which we cannot go.” ^ What, however, gives 
special point to Kant’s essay is, that in it he for the first 
time deals with that distinction between the method of 
philosophy and the method of mathematics, a distinction 
on which he afterwards had so much to say. The example 
of mathematics has, he thinks, been a great snare to 
previous philosophy. Mathematical science was supposed 
to be the type of demonstrative science, and its great 
success in extending human knowledge had naturallv led 
Descartes and Spinoza, Leibniz and Wolff to expect that 
the same method might be employed with equally great 
results in another department. But as Bishop Warburton 
had remarked, “ nothing could be more fatal to pliilosophy 
than the imitation of the method of mathematics.” ” For 
the business of mathematics is not to analyse given con¬ 
ceptions, but by arbitrary synthesis to produce new 
conceptions that are not given. The few conceptions which 
it presupposes, the conceptions of quantity and space, it 
does not need to analyse. It simply takes them as they 

’ R. I. 103; H. II. 303. *R. I. 8 b; H. II. 291. 
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are** given in che common consciousness. On the other 
hand, its own special objects are produced by the very 
act of mind that defines them : i.e., we give rise to these 
objects by putting together given conceptions in an 
arbitrarily determined way. Hence w^e can be quite sure 
that there is nothing in these constructions of our thought 
except what we have put into their definition. Thus the 
definition of a circle is just a prescription of the process 
whereby the figure, to w'hich we attach the name of a 
circle, is to be drawn : the circle is not given as an object 
before the definition, but comes into existence in virtue of 
it. Further, w’hen we observe the rnethod of mathematics, 
we find that, though the truths it establishes are universal, 
they are always demonstrated in an individual concrete 
instance, which is brought before the eyes or at least before 
the imagination. Thus to prove* that space is infinitely 
divisible, the mathematician draws tw-o parallel lines and 
one cutting them at right angles;, then, ^rom a point* in 
one of the parallels, he draws lines passing through the 
perpendicular to various points in the^ther parallel; and 
from the infinite number of possible sections of the per¬ 
pendicular in this one instance, he concludes to the infinite 
divisibility of space. But in philosophy we have to 
proceed in quite a different way. There we have not to 
produce an object by arbitrary synthesis, but to discover 
what is the nature of the object as it is given; not to 
combine elements apprehended separately, but to dis¬ 
tinguish elements which are already united. Definition, 
therefore, is rather the ultimate end at wdiich the philo¬ 
sopher has to aim, than the first point from which he starts. 
And it is far from easy for him to see things exactly *as 
they are given, or to be sure that, in* defining them, he 
has omitted nothing. Hence, most philosophers have 
sinned both by arbitrary combination of things which are 
given separately, and by arbitrary separation of things 
which are united and perhaps necessarily united. The 
fanciful synthesis w^hich produced the Leibnizian concep¬ 
tion.of the “slumbering monad” is not more irrational 
than the dogmatism of other wTiters about the possibility 
of a soul without a body. Again, the sign wdiich the 
philosopher must use to express any given conception is 
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not an individual instance in which the nature of its object 
is fully represented, but a word, an arbitrary mark, which 
in itself exhibits none of the characteristics of the object 
which it designates. He is forced to deal with his con¬ 
ceptions in abstracto, without being able, like the mathe¬ 
matician, to “ envisage ” them in concrete, and so to verify 
or correct them by the manifest congruity or incongruity 
of the elements united in them. From this it follows 
that philosophy cannot imitate the method of mathematics. 
It must proceed by analysis, not by synthesis; and, 
indeed, it must often be content for the time with an 
analysis which is far fitnn complete. What it has to copy 
is not the method of mathematics, but the method which 
Newton introduced with so great profit into physical 
science. “ According to his teaching it is the business 
of the physicist to determine by sure experiences (aided, 
of course, by geometry) the rules according to which 
certain natural phenomena take place. For, even though 
he may not thus be able to penetrate to the primary cause 
of these phenomena in the nature of material bodies, he 
can be certain that they act according to the laws dis¬ 
covered : and it is already an explanation of the complexity 
of natural events, w'hen it is clearly shown that they fall 
under well attested rules. In like manner in Metaphysic, 
we ought to seek by sure inner experience,'f.e., by the 
immediate evidence of consciousness, to determine those 
elements w’hich are manifestly contained in the conception 
of the properties of the things which we are examining; 
and though this may not reveal to us at once all that 
belongs to the definition of such properties, yet we may 
safely avail ourselves of our knowledge so far as it goes, 
as a sufficient basis for many inferences.” • So far, then, 
is it from being the case that we can proceed from a few- 
simple notions to demonstrate everything, that we must 
rather allow that philosophy has many starting points : 
i.e., in other words, that there are an indefinite number 
of material truths which we must take just as they are 
given. And if there is room to hope that some day we 
may be able to reverse our steps and to proceed as in 
mathematics from* the jsimple to the complex, yet we must 
allow that that day is a long way off. “We are still very 
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far from the time when it will be possible to proceed 
synthetically in metaphysic: only when analysis has 
helped us to perfectly distinct and definite conceptions, 
will it be possible by synthesis, as in mathematics, to 
subsume all complex conceptions under the most simple 
principles.” ^ 

From the last instance we see that Kant has not yet 
adopted the idea that the synthetic method of mathematics 
is impossible for philosophy. He sees, indeed, that mathe¬ 
matics has the advantage of a sensuous presentation of 
the objects in concreto, but he does not yet clearly oppose 
perception to thought as subjected* to altogether different 
conditions. On the contrary, he thinks that the impossi¬ 
bility of applying the mathematical method is due to the 
fact that the analysis of conceptions has not yet been 
Carrie i down to the simplest elements. As to the nature 
of the synthesis by wliich reason has advanced in mathe¬ 
matics, Kant tells us that it is an arbitrary synthesis; *but 
it does not yet occur to him to a.sk how an arbitrary 
synthesis can be fruitful in the knowledge of objects. 
Kant says nothing to indicate that Locke had any special 
influence upon his mental development at this time. But 
we cannot fail to be struck with the coincidence between 
Locke’s ideas and those of Kant, both in regard to the 
method of mathematics and to the possibility of its future 
extension to other subjects. For Locke, too, held that 
mathematical truths had “barely an ideal existence,” its 
cunstructiops not being “ ectypes ” of anything presented 
in sense, but “ archetypes ” constructed by the mind itself. 
But just for that reason they would seem to have no basis 
in, or relation to, experience, which is always particular 
and never nnWersal: as Locke himsed doubted the possi¬ 
bility of general propositions on matters of fact.” On 
the other hand, in spite of their ideality, the principles 
of mathematics were' not to Locke mere definitions of 
nominal essences; they were not “trifling” or analytic 
propositions, but propositions which gave “ instructive 
real knowledge ” ; in Kant’s language, they were synthetic 
judgments. How such merely .subjective synthesis .should 
yet give real knowledge of objects, Locke does not inform 

^ R. I. 97 ; H. II. 298. 
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us, any more than Kant tells us how the “ arbitrary 
combination ” of simple conceptions should yet be a 
scientific process,—a process of the discovery of truth and 
not of the invention of fictions. What is still more 
remarkable is that both writers seem to throw out some¬ 
what vague hopes of extending the method of mathematics 
to other subjects. For while Kant speaks, in w-ords 
already quoted, of the possibility of applying the synthetic 
method to metaphysics at some future time, when the work 
of analysis has been completed, Locke hopes for an exten¬ 
sion of knowledge by “ singling out and laying in order 
intermediate ideas ” in the same way that mathematics has 
singled out and laid in order the “ intermediate ideas that 
demonstratively show the equality or inequality of unappli- 
cablc quantities.” ^ 

One other point is necessary to complete the account of 
Kant’s speculation in this important year, 1763. 1 have 

alre&dy referre(>' to the modification of the Ontological 
argument which he still accepted, and I have attempted 
to show that in it wC may find an imperfect expression of 
the idea that knowledge presupposes an ultimate unity 
which is prior to all difference, even the difference of the 
intelligence and the intelligible world. This is an idea 
which Kant never completely lost sight of, though in the 
Critique of Pure Reason, it essentially changed its form 
and reappeared as the transcendental unity of appercep¬ 
tion, which is presupposed in all experience. In the 
period we are considering Kant still regards God as the 
centre to which all must be referred; but it is God con- 

’ Locke’s Essay, Book IV. 12, 7. It is necessary here, as Dr. Vaihinger points 
out, to guard against the copfusion of the synllietic and the analytic methods in 
question, with (he .synthetic and analytic judgments which are ’the starting points 
of either. At this time (as we set from tiie Keflexionm Kant’s, II. 292, seg.) 
Kant held that “all rational judgments are analytic, and all empirical judgments 
are synthetic ”; or, in other words, that Philosophy starts from complex ideas or 
principles, i.e., from ideas which contain distinguishable elements and which 
therefore, are expressed in synthetic judgments, though in another way they may 
be “ simple ” (R. I. 160; H. II. 106), j'.tf., in the sense that their elements 
cannot be separated from each other. Both these, however, Kant derives from 
experience, nor does he yet ask how it is possible that complex ideas, the elements 
of which are inseparable, can be so derived. On the other hand, it is his view 
that mathematics arbitrarily pilts together elements which are given in their 
|j aimplicity, and therefore that it may be said to start from analytic judgments. 
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cei<ved simply as Being in general, i.e., as a Spinozistic 
unity in which all difference is lost. Hence, as one of 
Kant’s earliest commentators declared, it would be truer 
to say that Kant proved Being in the abstract to be God, 
than that he proved God to exist.^ From the idea of this 
abstract unity Kant immediatt3Jy advances to the idea of 
a spiritual God, on the vague ground that there is “ most 
reality ” in such a being. It is scarcely necessary to say 
anything in criticism of this sudden leap from the most 
simple and abstract to the most complex and concrete of 
conceptions. What, however, gives interest to the tran¬ 
sition is the way in which Kant* connects it with the 
opposition between efficient and final causes. After reach¬ 
ing the idea of God by the “ high priori road,” Kant 
proceeds to supplement it by means of an argument from 
experience. In doing so he fir«t dw'ells,—in language 
which he repeated with little change many years afterwards 
in the Critique of Judgment,—on the way in which dhch 
geometrical figure, when its properties are evolved by 
mathematics, becomes a key to msmifold problems in 
relation to the world of experience; wdiile, on the other 
hand, it rests upon the idea of space as a unity in which 
all the peculiarities of it and all kinds of figures are pre¬ 
determined. The principle of unity thus revealed in all 
the forms of* the manifold world does not involve design, 
for it is a necessary consequence of the nature of space : 
yet it conforms well to the idea that there is a purposive 
unity in the original principle from which the world in 
space is derived. A similar thought is suggested to us 
by the way in which the necessary causal relations of 
things give rise to a certain harmony and order among 
them. This Kant illustrates in various ways, and par¬ 
ticularly by his own discovery that the same mechanical 
laws, by which Newton had explained the present move¬ 
ments of the solar system, are also adequate to account 
for the formation of that system. Every such step towards 
the extension of the mechanical explanation of things by 
the. law’s of their action and reaction upon each other 
narrows the limits of the accidental, and points back to a 

’Tieftrunk, quoted by Cohen: Die Sysiemailsc/ie Begriffe in Kanfs Vor* 
krittschen Sthriften, p. 33. 
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unity as the source from which all things come. On the 
other hand, it also limits the range within which the idea 
of final causes has to be applied. For a unity of design 
is necessarily an accidental unity, i.e., a unity not given 
in the separate natures of the elements, which are com¬ 
bined in order to realise it. Such a unity we find in the 
organic world: for, except by reference to an ideal cause, 
which does not lie in the separate elements of the body, 
we cannot explain how their action and reaction should 
be subordinated to the life of the individual and the species. 

At the same time, there is much even in the organic world 
which we- can accounf for by physical laws aoart from 
special design, and still more, which we may be able to 
account for in the same way in future. And it is the 
business of science to extend such explanation as far as 
possible. It is not piety but sloth that would bid us rest 
in the ignava ratio of final causes. Those who do so, 
forg'et that when we show that a purposive connexion of 
things flows from their mechanical relations, we are also 
doing much to prot-e that that mechanism itself is the 
manifestation of a rational principle. On the otfter hand, 
however far we may go in this direction, we can see that 
there are, and will always be, limits beyond which the 
mechanical explanation of life and mind cannot be carried. 

This attempt to “ redd the marches ” between mechanism pe™* of Kanj^s 

^ later news. » , j 

and teleology need not detain us, as we shall find Kant 
afterw'ards reproducing the main ideas of it in a better 
form. It is, how^ever, needful to notice it here,^as it shows 
how Kant’s mind w'as already working on lines parallel 
to those drawn in his Critiques. Especially it lets us see 
the germinal form of the conception that the unity of 
intelligence is implied in nature, even regarded as a system 
of necessity,—a thought which is, we might even say, the 
fundamental conception of the Critical philosophy. On 
the other hand, we may observe that Kant does not yet 
characterise the teleological principle as an “ idea of 
reason,” although he already insists upon those cautions 
against the resort to final causes, w-hich were afterwards 


brought into connexion with the distinction of ideas of 
reason from principles of understanding. 


Summary of 
the results 


The position, then, which Kant had attained at the 
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beginning ol’ 1764, may be thus summarised. He had 
broken with the Wolihan philosophy and especially with 
its method. He had shown that mathematical demonstra¬ 
tion is something quite different from the kind of logical 
deduction which Wolff had exemplified, and that the latter 
is merely a method of analysis. For the pseudo-synthesis 
of the Wolffians, who pretended to deduce all truth from 
general principles, he proposed to substitute a method of 
analysis which should begin by accepting the matter to 
be analysed from experience. The formal principles of 
thought would thus find their complement in a large 
number of “ irreducible conceptions,” and would neces¬ 
sarily give rise to as many propositions or judgments 
incapable of being proved. On the other hand, Kant did 
not renounce that idea of a unity of knowledge and of the 
knowable world, which was expressed in a theological form 
by earlier philosophers. All he did was to change the 
Wolffian back into the Spinozistic form of^the ontological 
argument, or rather into a form which, even more dis¬ 
tinctly than the Spinozistic, brings ofit the idea that that 
unity is tTie presupposition of all knowledge. Further, he 
attempted, in a method not altogether unlike that of 
Leibniz, to show that that unity expresses itself in our 
knoAvledge, at once as a principle of unity underlying the 
mechanical necessity of nature, and as a teleological 
principle which subjects nature to ends not included in 
itself. Finally, in all these investigations he was led to 
direct gre^t attention to the question of the method of 
thought, and there is good evidence that he regarded all 
the special results yet attained by him as merely pro¬ 
visional. He had, so to speak, drifted from his moorings, 
and taken up a tentative and critical attftude, looking about 
for light in every direction and testing and comparing 
the different methods by which truth was to be attained. 
In the programme of his lectures in the Winter-Semester 
of 1765.6 Kant writes:—“ The youth, just liberated from 
the discipline of the school, comes to the University 
accustomed to be taught, and thinks he will now be taught 
philosophy. But what he has really to be taught is to 
philosophise. Before any one can Jbe taught philosophy, 
there must be a philosophy to teach : but where is it ? 
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Who can show me a book and say :—‘ Here is wisdom 
and insight that can be depended on : learn to understand 
and to comprehend what is in this book, and build new 
conclusions upon it, and you will be a philosopher.’ Till 
you can show me such a book of universal wisdom which 
I can appeal to, as to Polybius for history, and to Euclid 
for geometry, you must allow me to say, that you are 
abusing the confidence of the public in pretending to offer 
such ready-made wisdom : for all you really can do is to 
exercise the faculties of the youth committed to your care, 
with a view to a knowledge which they will have in the 
future to acquire for themselves. The true method of the 
instruction of youth is zetetic, as the ancients called it: 
and it is only w'hen reason has been thoroughly exercised 
that it can in some cases become dogmatic.” The tone of 
these sentences might .leave it uncertain whether Kant 
is thinking more of the defects of the actual systems of 
philosophy or •jf the exigencies of the young, who need 
to be exercised to think rather than to be taught definite 
conclusions. But it was his conviction at this time that 
in Philosophy young and old are equally confined to the 
zetetic method. “ Metaphysics,” he had said not long 
before, “ is undoubtedly the most difficult of the sciences, 
but it is a science which has not yet come into existence.” ^ 
And in writing to Lambert in 17C5 he tells him that the 
main conclusions which he had as yet reached were only 
in relation to method, and that even in that point of view^ 
his studies were not completed. “ I have for several years 
been turning my philosophical reflexions in every possible 
direction, and after much tacking and turning, in which I 
was always seeking for the sources of truth and error in 
the manner of pr6cedure, I have at length reached an 
assurance as to the method which it is necessary to follow^ 
in order to get beyond that illusory appearance of know¬ 
ledge which makes us think at one moment that we have 
reached a decisive conclusion and the next moment forces 
us to go back to the beginning again, and which is the 
source of all the hopeless discord in the opinions of 
philosophers. My habit now is always, in relation to 
every investigation I. undertake, to examine first of all 

IR. I. 88; H. II. 291. 
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what I n’ust know in order to be able to solve the special 
problem before me, and what degree of knowledge is 
made possible by the data that are given. In this way 
my judgments are often* more limited in scope, but they 
arc likely to be more definite and secure than is common. 
All my endeavours, therefore, point, as the main interest, 
to the determination of the proper method of metaphysic 
and through it of philosophy in general.” ^ 

The question of method and of the theory of knowledge 
was now Ivant’s main interest and in view of it he held' 
himself ready to sacrifice his most cherished opinion and 
traditional habits of mind. “ If a*man is in real earnest 
about the truth, he will at last be brought to the point at 
which he ceases to spare his owm productions, even those 
which might seem likely to bring him some scientific 
credit. Everything he has leawit or taught he brings 
under an unsparing criticism.”- Such are the words in 
which Kant describes his attitude of thought at this Time, 
and he adds that this method ” soon enabled him to see 
that the whole dogmatic theory w^s dialectical.” He 
sought, liowever, to leach “ something certain, if not in 
view^ of the object, at least in view of the nature and limits 
of philosophy.” He had brought himself into an attitude 
of critical detachment from all speculative conclusions, and 
was ready to weigh the reasons for and against any of 
them with absolute impartiality, nay, even to lend all the 
powers of his reason to argue against the side towards 
which he \vas conscious of any bias.-’ In short he practised 
that sceptical method,” which he afterwards declared to 
be the true preparation for criticism. This did not involve 
any real indifference towards the settlement of those ques¬ 
tions in relation to whic h (as he once said) ” it is impossible 
for any rational being to feel indifferent.” On the 
contrary, there are many indications to show that the 
ideas of “ God, freedom and immortality,” under w^hich 
Kant brings all the problems of philosophy, were then 
and always the main ultimate interest of his speculation. 


• ' R. 1.303; H. vrii. 655. 

^ Refltxionen Kanfs, II. 4. , 

■*Cf. B. Erdmann’s introduction to the second tfolume of the Rtfimionm Kanfs 
p. 41, where this point is illustrated in a striking way. 
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But he had learned more and more to distrust the philo¬ 
sophy of the schools and all its dogmatic ways of solving 
these problems without any preliminary inquiry as to 
method. He had observed how easy it is to maintain 
either side in such a controversy, or rather how easy it 
is to attack either; for in such disputes, as he said subse¬ 
quently, the victory is always with the attacking party. 
And he had begun to suspect that the proof of either the 
affirmative or the negative in many cases lies beyond our 
reach. Nay, he had begun to ask further, how far it is 
necessary for our higher life that we should dogmatically 
solve such questions, 'and whether there is not a practical 
faith which can serve the purposes of human life better 
than the demonstrations of an intelligence which is 
unaware of its own limitations. 

It is this temper of nsind which expresses itself in that 
strange essay On the Dreams of a Ghost-Seer as illustrated 
by^the Dreams* of Meta physic, published in the year 1766, 
in which he, in the first place, sets before us the conception 
of a world of spirits alongside of the w-orld of experience, 
then tears that conception to pieces in the spirit of a 
narrow Empiricism, and finally withdraws from the ques¬ 
tion as one the means for dealing wuth which are beyond 
our reach. In examining the Arcana Caelestia of Sweden¬ 
borg, Kant had been greatly struck with the symmetry 
and self-consistency of the system of the spiritual world 
as there pictured, and with its similarity to the universe 
of self-determined yet harmoniously acting monads, w’hich 
had been conceived by Leibniz. He had also detected a 
cyrious coincidence between the view' of Swedenborg as 
to the connexion of the spiritual and the natural worlds, 
and the view of Leibniz as to the relation of the world 
of phenomena to the real world of monadic substances. 
And this harmony he sets himself in a half-serious, half- 
humorous way to trace. If a spirit or a ghost be defined, 
according to the common notions on the subject, as a being 
that can be present in a portion of space without mani¬ 
festing that property of resistance or solidity w'hich 
distinguishes material objects, no one can say that such 
a being is impossible.* To prove that such a being actually 
exists is another thing: for though good arguments have 
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been draw;, from the nature of thought for the simplicity 
and indivisibility of the ego, this does not necessarily 
involve that the soul is quite different in character from 
the elements of matter. .On the dynamic theory, matter 
itself is made up of points of force, which, taken in them¬ 
selves, have no extension and which occupy space only 
as they repel each other. On the other hand, since we 
Icnow that the elements of matter have impenetrability or 
repulsive force merely as a fact of experience, without 
being able to comprehend it or see its necessity, we cannot 
deny that substances without such a force are possible. 
But if we suppose the spirit or soul to be such a substance, 
we are landed in many difficulties as to the manner of its 
connexion with the body; c.g., whether it acts upon the 
organism at one point or is present equally in every part 
of it. In the latter case the mode of its presence is incom¬ 
prehensible, in the former case it is difficult to conceive 
it as acting on material substances without being ifself 
one of them. Are we, then, to suppose that every element 
of matter has itself an inner principle of activity w^hich 
determines its outer relations, and that the immaterial sub¬ 
stance works upon that principle ? There is something 
plausible in the idea of Leibniz that all monads are “ repre¬ 
sentative ” ; for it is difficult to conceive how a simple 
part of matter should be possible without any inner state, 
and it is impossible to think of any inner state which is 
not analogous to thought. But, though we admit this 
supposition^ it does not help us to see how a spirit and 
a body can form a unity, or how, if they form a unity, 
they can ever be separated. Still, having entered upon 
this perilous path of speculation, w'e have only to follow 
it out and we»shall find ourselves rapidly constructing a 
system of the spiritual and natural worlds, which may 
take its place beside that of Leibniz or Swedenborg. “ It 
is then as good as demonstrated, or it could easily be 
demonstrated, if the process were not too tedious; or, still 
better, it will be demonstrated at some future time, I know 
not when or w^here, that the human soul even in this life 
is bound up in indissoluble community with all immaterial 
natures belonging to the world of spirits, and that it acts 
upon them and is acted upon by them, though, as men. 
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we are not conscious of such influences so long as it goes 
well with us. And it is also probable, on the other side, 
that purely spiritual natures have no immediate sensitive 
consciousness' of the material world: for they are not 
bound up in one personality with any part of matter, in 
such a way as to become conscious of occupying a definite 
place in the natural world and to apprehend through 
special organs of sense their relation to other extended 
existences, although they may be able to produce influences 
upon, and receive influences from, the souls of men, as 
beings of kindred nature with themselves. Hence, not¬ 
withstanding the communion between the two orders of 
spirits, it is impossible that those ideas which are received 
by the embodied spirit, as a being dependent upon the 
material world, should pass without change into the minds 
of purely immaterial beings, or that tlie thoughts of 
immaterial beings should without losing their peculiar 
character, pass«over into the consciousness of men; for 
the contents of these different kinds of consciousness are 
specifically distinct.** ^ 

Now, this idea seems to shed no little light upon our Possibility 
consciousness of ourselves as moral and spiritual beings. Spiritualism. 
For that consciousness appears always to point to a unity 
of all spirits with each other, which limits their individual 
lives, just as the law' of universal attraction limits and 
determines the movements of the different material bodies. 

“ Is it not then possible to represent the phenomena of 
the moral impulses, which determine the reciorocal rela¬ 
tions of conscious beings, as the effects of an active force 
which they exercise upon each other ? May we not regard 
moral feeling as just the felt dependence of the particular 
upon the universal will, and as a consequence of the 
natural and universal interaction whereby the spiritual 
world attains its moral unity, as it forms itself according 
to the laws of its own connexion into a system of spiritual 
perfection? If we allow this thought to have enough 
verisimilitude to make it worth while to follow it out to 
its consequences, we shall find that they are such as to 
produce a certain,prejudice in its favour. For, if it were 
a true thought, most-of those difficulties would vanish, 

>R. VII. 53; H. II. 341. 
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which arise out of the contradiction of the moral and 
physical relations of men upon earth. Thus the moral 
character of men can never have its complete effect in their 
outward life according to the order of nature, but it may 
realise itself fully in the world of spirits according to 
spiritual laws. The unrevealed goodness of many an 
effort which is thwarted in its result by defective power, 
or again the malice hidden beneath many an apparently 
good act, are for the most part lost, if judged by their 
physical effects in the material world : but, according to 
the idea suggested, they would have to be regarded as 
fruitful of consequence in the world of spirits; for in a 
world under spiritual laws, the connexion of the private 
will with the universal will,—that will which constitutes 
the w^orld of spirits into a united whole,—would be such 
that each free act would produce an effect and call forth 
a reaction in exact accordance with its moral character.” ^ 
Supposing this view to be true, it would fbllow that, even 
now in the present world, the spiritual subject must take 
the placq among the spiritual substalices of the universe 
which is appropriate for it according to moral law^s; and 
it must take that place with the same necessity wnth which 
material bodies determine their respective places according 
to the law’s of motion. And if in a future state the com- 
munity between the soul and the material world should 
be broken off, the moral laws that already determine its 
relations in this world would continue to operate without 
a break. 7'he only difficulty that remains unexplained is, 
how^ we are to reconcile the existence of such a spiritual 
community with the fact that we are so seldom consci9US 
of it. For the spiritual world is present to man, if at all, 
only in occasional glimpses, which, besides, have often a 
somewhat uncertain and even irrational character. This, 
however, is already explained by what has been said of the 
nature of the consciousness of man as contrasted with that 
of purely spiritual beings. For what we experience as 
spirits will not naturally enter into that consciousness 
which we have of ourselves as men; or if it does so enter 
at all, it wnll only be under abnormal conditions, and even 
then the intimations from the spirit-world will necessarily 

1 R. VII. 56; H. II. 343. 
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take the form of the consciousness into which they intrude. 

Spiritual realities will be pictured as objects and events 
in the natural world, and all the imperfections of the 
medium will affect the vision. • For men in general such 
perceptions will have something of the character of 
disease : and if there are a few exceptional individuals who 
are so constituted as to be continuously conscious of 
spiritual influences, their minds will be so much drawn 
out of proper balance as to the things of this world by 
the confusing presence of another, that they will often be 
regarded by other men as insane. In this way it only 
needs a little ingenuity to explain all the facts of ghost- 
seeing in accordance with our primary assumptions as to 
the relations of the two worlds. “ For metaphysical 
hypotheses have wonderful pliancy; and it would show 
a great want of ingenuity not to be able to adapt this 
hypothesis to every story of supernatural visitations, and 
that w'ithout Ming any trouble to investigate its truth, 
which in many rases it would be impossible, and in yet 
more would be disc^ourteoiis, to attempt.” ^ 

After thus playing the spiritualist, Kant in the next iheKinpiricai 

1 17 I • .mswer to 

chapter turns the tables, and writes what he calls an Anti- spiritualism, 
cabala, in which he endeavours from the point of view of 
ordinary common sense to show the hollowness of all such 
theories and hypotheses. “ When we wake,” it has been 
said, “ we live in a world that is common to all: when 
we dream, we live each in a world of his own.” This 
world of our own may be constructed by the intellect or 
the senses; by the “ dreamers of reason ” or by the kindred 
“^dreamers of sense ” : in both cases it is removed from 
the ordinary tests of experience: it is not part of that 
order and connex'ion of things which is 'present to our 
waking consciousness. Its only criterion is self-con¬ 
sistency, and this criterion may be equally satisfied by 
many different systems of speculation and superstition, by 
•a world of Swedenborgian ghosts alike with a world of 
Leibnizian monads. When, however, we ask what experi¬ 
ences can be appealed to in support of either, we find 
nothing except,some sensible, and generally visual, 
appearances, which arre presented in certain states of body 

1R. VII. 63; H. 11.349. 
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to'many men, and which to certain peculiarly constituted 
men are frequent or even constant. But the rational 
explanation of such facts is not supernatural powers but 
disease. Thus, a defect in the organ of vision may easily 
explain how the pictures of imagination, which we usually 
represent as merely mental phenomena, should appear as 
objects in the outward world. To suppose an influence 
of spiritual beings without us, in order to account for 
appearances which can thus be readily explained by an 
unhealthy state of the body (a slate manifestly existing 
in many cases of supposed supernatural vision) is to 
neglect all the rules of scientific method. The ghost-seer 
should rationally be regarded, “ not as a half-citizen of the 
other w'orld, but as a candidate for the hospital,” 

Between these opposite views Kant does not decide. 
In fact, he seems to say that he.regards the controversy 
mainly as an illustration of the “ sceptical method ” of 
balancing opposite theories against eaclt other and so 
freeing ourselves from a false dogmatic attitude in regard 
to questions which we cannot settle.* Enough for us is 
gained when we can set a purely physical theory against 
a spiritual or spiritualistic one, and so free ourselves from 
the strong bias of our own hopes and fears. In this way, 
Kant declares, “ 1 have freed my mind from prejudice, 
and extinguished the blind credulity which opened the 
way to many a fictitious assumption of knowledge. . . . 
Formerly, I looked at the general intelligence of man from 
the point of \’iew of my own intelligence; now I put myself 
in the place of an alien and external reason and observe 
my own judgments, with all their secret occasions, from 
the point of view of others. The comparison of these 
different view’s shows, indeed, many iharked instances of 
w’hat may be called mental parallax, but it is the sole 
means of preventing illusion and reducing our conceptions 
to the true place which they occupy in relation to our 
faculties of knowledge.” ^ It is our hopes and our wishes, 
which throw themselves into one of the scales and make 
us lean to the belief in a community of spirits: otherwise, 
our theories would not be so exclusively taken up with 
the question how the spirit of man goes out of the world, 

IK. VII. 74; H. II. 3s6. 
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to the neglect of the not less difficult questions how it 
comes into the world, and how it is present in it. But 
the “ polemical discipline of the understanding ” prepares 
us to admit that the whole subject belongs to the region 
of opinion and not of knowledge, in which dogmatic 
denial and dogmatic assertion are equally irrational. “ I 
venture to assert that if the reader makes a proper use of 
what has been said, he will find in it the last word which 
philosophy has to utter about such spirits, and that what¬ 
ever variety of opinions may appear in the future, no one 
will ever be able to know any more. This may seem a 
bold statement to make, when we find it impossible either 
by observation or by reasoning to exhaust the nature of 
any one object of sense, be it even a grain of sand*or a 
drop of water: so immeasurable to a limited intelligence 
like ours is the complexity which nature presents even in 
its smallest parts. But it is quite different with the 
doctrine of philosophy in regard to spiritual beings. That 
doctrine can be completed, though only in a negative way. 
In other words, we can here ascertain with certainty the 
limit of our knowledge, and convince ourselves that, while 
we are able to observe the various phenomena of life and 
to discover their laws, we are totally unable to reach any 
positive determination as to the principle of that life. We 
may, indeed, suspect that there is a spiritual principle 
beneath the natural, but we cannot know it; for we find 
no data in our sensuous perceptions on which such know^- 
ledge could be based. \V’'e are driven, therefore, to resort 
to negatives, in order to determine that which is absolutely 
separated from all that is given in sense: though the 
possibility of even such negative determination rests 
neither on experience nor on reasoning, but solely on a 
fiction to which reason is obliged to have recourse in 
default of any other means of dealing with its object. 
On this footing, philosophy can be nothing but a doctrine 
of our necessary ignorance of a certain problematical class 
of beings; and, if it confine itself to this, there is nothing 
to hinder it from completely solving the problem set 
before it.” ^ 

In what remains of‘the essay Kant gives an account of 
IK. VII. 77; H. II. 359 - 
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the stories told of Swedenborg’s prophetic powers, and 
also a sketch of the system of the spiritual world exhibited 
in the Arcana Caelestia, with the view of showing its 
general accordance with the spiritualistic theory previously 
stated: and in the end he returns to the lesson that meta¬ 
physic (“of which,” he declares, “ I have always been a 
lover though I can boast of few of her favours,”) is unable 
to solve the problems which reason suggests as to the 
hidden nature of things, but that it can do much to teach 
us the limits of possible knowledge. The great import¬ 
ance of this negative use of metaphysic lies in the fact 
that it is only the knowm impossibility of gaining anything 
by attempting to go beyond these limits, that will induce 
men*to confine themselves within them. “ So long as it 
is thought possible to reach that distant goal of knowledge, 
so long it is vain for a wise simplicity to protest that we 
can do very well without it. The pleasure of advancing 
knowledge makes it readily take the appeamnce of a dfity, 
and a deliberate self-restraint of reason seems to show, 
not the simplicity of wisdom, but a stupidity which hinders 
the elevation of our nature. For questions as to the nature 
of spirit, as to freedom and predestination, as to the future 
state, etc., at once set in motion all the powers of the 
intelligence, and draw men by their importance into a 
fever of speculation which subtilises and decides, dog¬ 
matises and controverts, with every new semblance of 
insight. It is only when such discussions give place to 
a philosophy which tests its own procedure, and takes 
account, not only of objects, but also of their relation to 
the mind of man, that the limits can be drawn closer and 
the boundary stones laid, which will henceforth prevent 
speculation from passing beyond its ’proper sphere. It 
needs some philosophy to discover the difficulties that 
surround many conceptions, which are treated by the 
ordinary consciousness as easy and simple. A little more 
philosophy drives away the illusion of knowledge which 
still remains, and persuades us that such objects lie 
entirely beyond the horizon of man’s intelligence.” ^ 

Kant then proceeds to lay down the limits of knowledge 
Knowledge, jj, ^^^y as in his previous essays. We can 

' R. VII. loi; H. II. 377. 
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analyse phenomena, he thinks, according to the principles 
of identity and contradiction, but ultimately such analysis 
always brings us to certain primary connexions of 
phenomena which we cannot get beyond. “ The funda¬ 
mental conceptions of things as causes and of their forces 
and actions are quite arbitrary when not taken from 
experience, and apart from experience we can neither prove 
nor disprove them. I know well that thought and will 
move my body, but I can never by analysis reduce this 
phenomenon, as a simple experience, to anything more 
simple than itself: 1 know that it is so, but I cannot tell 
why it is so. That my will should move my arm is not 
to me more intelligible than that it should hold back the 
moon in its course: the difference is only that I experience 
the former, but that the latter has never come under the 
observation of my senses.” Hence, we can say nothing at 
all about the nature or existence of spirits without bodies; 
and‘of the actuM commercium of soul and body we can 
only discover that it exists and that it has certain laws; 
but we are totally uaable to explain the why or the how 
of this action and reaction. 

When we have realised the impossibility of answering Morality inde- 
such questions, w^e are prepared to find that it is unneces- Si"taWsi«- 
sary for us to answ^er them. For, in the first place, the 
obligations of morality are not in any way dependent on 
the belief in another w’orld. “ Surely, the heart of man 
contains in it immediate moral prescriptions; nor does 
he require, in order to move himself to act according to 
his vocation in this world, to fix his lever upon another.” 

The hope of immortality w'ill not turn a kna\'e into a 
righteous man, though it is a hope which springs up in 
all good men, as a natural accompaniment »f their eleva¬ 
tion of feeling. “ Hence it appears more accordant with 
human nature and the purity of morals to ground the 
expectation of a future world on the feelings of a well 
disposed mind, than to attempt to base good conduct on 
the hopes of another world.” A moral faith, i.e., a faith 
that springs out of morality instead of pretending to 
prepare the way for it, is the only faith useful to 
man. And in this sense we may adopt the saying of 
Candide as true philosophy. Instead of seeking to know 
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what is too high for us, our business is to “ cultivate our 
garden.”^ 

RektiOTofthe 1 have given a somewhat full account of this essay, 

Cntical Em- ° . . • r i • • i 

piricism of the bccause it contains a curious anticipation oi the cntical 

Essay to the . . r , . -t-i. t 

Critical Philo- philosophy on a lower level of speculation, the results 

Sophy- . 1 -.1 , 1 

are in many respects analogous, still more the general 

tendency. Here, as in Kant’s later writings, w'e have the 
critical withdrawal from a problem which gives rise to an 
antinomy of reas .-i, because it contains difficulties which 
are beyond the reach of the human understanding; and 
here, too, the thesis and the antithesis of the antinomy 
are derived from the dogmatic assertions of idealists or 
spiritualists and the dogmatic denials of empiricists. And 
to complete the likeness, we have here also a final recur¬ 
rence to the moral consciousness as that out of wffiich 
alone any rational faith can be drawn. On the other hand, 
while we find Criticism in this essay, it is still merely 
an Empirical Criticism. For in the ffirst place, * the 
antinomical results of the application of the intelligence 
to certain subjects is taken merely‘as a fact, and not 
explained. But, as Kant afterwards pointed out, the mere 
fact that all previous speculation has failed to deal suc¬ 
cessfully with certain problems does not of itself give usj 
reason to assert that they are beyond the limits of ourj 
understanding: otherwise progress would be impossible.: 
Ultimately, w-e c^n be finally prevented from discussing! 
such subjects, only if it is shown from the very nature of 
our faculty^ of knowledge that it is beyond our power to 
deal with them. Now, it is true that in the present essay 
Kant supplies a kind of theory of knowledge and its limits, 
wdien he says that we are confined to the analysis of data, 
which are given us in experience, and that the primary, 
relaiions of things as causing changes in each other mustj 
be simply taken as facts. But this only shows that Kant! 
has not yet asked himself the question: What is experi-l 
ence ? In particular, he does not yet see that, if experience! 
is, the knowledge of a connexion of effects and causes, it« 
involves something which is not given in sense. In otherJ^ 
words, he is not yet aware that there is a^synthesis involvedif 
in the assertion of the very principle of causality, as truly'; 

1 R. VII. xo6; II. II. 381. '• 
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as in the act of judgment by which special phenomena 
are brought together under that principle. And it is only 
another oversight of the same kind that, while he shows 
that antinomies arise in the attempt to answer certain 
questions, it does not yet occur to him to inquire how we 
come to ask such questions at all. For an object must be 
in some sense within the reach of the intelligence, when 
it is possible to ask a question about it; and if so, it is 
hard to see how we should be able d know that the 
question is absolutely unanswerable. In all these respects 
Kant as yet falls short of an adequate consciousness of 
the critical problem, as* he came afterwards to understand 
it. Such a consciousness could only be attained by a 
deeper investigation of the conditions which render know¬ 
ledge possible within, and impossible beyond, certain 
limits, which yet are not •absolute boundaries to all human 
thought. 

M*eantime, the unsparing rigour with which Kant Mendelssohns 

, 11 ■ 11- ri - objections and 

applied his elenchus and the occasional bitterness 01 his Kant’s lepiy. 
jests at the expense df the dogmatic philosophy gave some 
not unnatural offence to Mendelssohn, who, though not 
strictly a representative of the dogmatism of the previous 
time, yet upheld many of its traditions in a somewhat 
softened form. Mendelssohn was the most eminent of the 
popularising Eclectics, who tried to provide a philosophy 
adapted to a lime of transition by a somewhat inconsistent 
mixture of different elements, held together only by a 
common-sense dislike of pushing anything to an extreme. 

To such a man the ruthless and fearless dialectic of Kant 
could not but be startling and annoying. In answer to 
a letter expressing these feelings Kant admits that his 
essay bore traces of the conflict of feeling under which it 
was WTitten. “ It was difficult for me,” he says, “ to find 
a way of expressing my thoughts WMthout exposing myself 
to ridicule. It seemed to me, therefore, best to anticipate 
others by ridiculing myself. Yet in this I have proceeded 
quite honestly, since the state of my mind was in truth 
somewhat absurd. For I cannot rid myself of a slight 
inclination to attach credit to such stories, nor can I 
altogether regret the grounds of reason which support 
their possibility; and that in spite of the extravagances 

VOL. I. K 
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which are ccnnected with the former, and the hair-splitting 
subtilties and irrationalities which deprive the latter of 
their value.” As regards metaphysic, Kant goes on to 
declare that he is so far from intending to cast any scorn 
upon it that he is convinced that “ the true and lasting 
well-being of humanity rests upon it.” But just in order 
to make room for a true metaphysic, he thinks that the 
time has fully come to drag off the dogmatic garb with 
which a false and pretentious philosophy has clothed itself. 
Of such a Kathartikon for perverted intelligence, it was 
the aim of his essay to supply a specimen. The special 
point to which it directed discussio'n might, perhaps, have 
been more clearly indicated : it was the question of the 
nature of the relation between the soul and the world, 
i.e., both the natural and the spiritual world in which it 
has a place. “ In my opinion, the first point necessary is 
to examine what data we have for the solution of the 
problem, how the soul is present in thecworld and'how 
it comes into relation both with material things and with 
other beings of its own kind. In* other words, it is 
necessary to discover what is that power of acting on 
things without and of receiving impressions from them, 
which is exemplified in the union of the human soul with 
a body. Now such knowledge must be derived either from 
experience or from reason. But there is no experience 
whereby we can come to know such a subject in the various 
relations which alone would reveal its external force and 
capacity apd its harmony with the body; no experience 
which can throw light on the connexion of the inner state 
of the soul with the outer state of the matter of our body, 
and so on the connexion of an inner activity with an outer 
activity. Is it then possible to detentiine these forces of 
spiritual substances by a priori principles of reason. This 
question reduces itself to another more general question, 
viz., whether it is possible by reason to discover a primitive 
force, i.e., the first fundamental relation of a cause and 
an effect. I answer with certainty that it is impossible. 
Hence I am reduced to the conclus'ou that, except in so 
far as such forces are given in experience, >hey are only 
fictions of imagination. Such fictions can never be proved 
to be even possible, and to say that they are thinkable,— 
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which appears to be the case only because we cannot shdw 
that they are impossible,—is purely illusory. For I have 
shown in my essay that, on the same method, I can defend 
the dreams of Swedenborg himself against any attack 
upon their possibility. The analogy, which I have there 
drawn, between the moral influence of spiritual beings 
upon each other and the universal gravitation of matter, 
is not to be taken as an earnest opinion of mine. It was 
intended only to show the ease with which we can advance 
in philosophical fictions, when there are no data to guide 
or check us; and at the same time to make manifest the 
necessity of considering what data are needed for the 
solution of the problem and whether these data are forth¬ 
coming. For, if once we were to set aside all proofs from 
the fitness of things and the divine designs, and to ask 
simply whether it is possible to derive from experience 
a knowledge of the soul, sufficient to reveal to us the 
manner of its presence in the universe both in relation to 
material things and to other spiritual beings, it would 
become easy for us \o determine whether birth, .life and 
death (in a metaphysical sense) are things w^hich are within 
the reach of our intellectual insight. In short, the great 
question is whether at this point we do not discover limits 
fixed for us once for all by the finitude of our intelligence, 
as well as by the nature of the empirical data'with which 
that intelligence has to deal.” ^ 

We here see Kant at his nearest point of approximation End of the 
to Locke. But, as he reached that point of .view by a 
discovery of the defects of the opposite school of thought, 
he ^was the more ready to detect the incompleteness of the 
Lockian criticism, and, indeed, the inherent contradiction 
of an empirical criticism of experience. ‘It was this 
discovery which was soon to lead to a partial recoil towards 
the Wolffian Rationalism and to give rise to that first 
imperfect synthesis between it and Empiricism, which is 
contained in the Dissertation of 1770 on the Form and 
Principles of the Sensible and Intelligible World. 

iR. XL 10; H. vm. 674. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE DISSERTATION OF I77O, AND RANT’S STUD 1 F.S FOR THE 
CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON IN THE YEARS I77O-I781. 

I T has often been noticed that Kant, from the beginning 
to the end of his career, shows a tendency to seek for 
some middle term or higher reconciling principle between 
opposite schools of thought. “ We are in^ way defending 
the honour of human reason, when we reconcile it with 
itself in the persons of different writer^ of high intelligence, 
and dis(t)ver the truth, which by such men is never entirely 
missed, even in their contradictory utterances.” ^ This 
sentence quoted from the first published essay of Kant, 
in which he endeavours to find a way of combining the 
different vk^ws of Descartes and Leibniz upon ms viva, 
gives the keynote of most of his subsequent writings. To 
mediate between Leibniz and Newton was the aim of his 
first philosophical essays; to mediate between the English 
Empiricisifi and the German Rationalism may be said to 
be one of the main objects of the Critical Philosophy. 
The idea of criticism itself, as w^as shown in the first 
chapter of this work, springs out of the opposition of 
different dogmatisms and of dogmatism to scepticism, and 
it is essentially an attempt to reconcile them.^ But this 

’ R. V, 189; H. 1.144. 

®Note, however, that Kant always demands a real mediation of the opposite 
dogmatisms by “going back to the point from which their divergence began,” 
i.e., by rising to a point of view which is above the opposition and from which it 
may be explained; and that he had no toleration for a mere “splitting the 
difference,” such as was common enough in the Ecfectic systems of his time. 
“Moderation,” he declares, “which tries to hit the mean between extremes 
{welcher auf die Halbschied geht) and thinks it can find the philosopher’s stone in 
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reconciling tendency involves a willingness to do fu!l 
justice to each side in the debate and to follow out the 
reasonings of each to their utmost consequences. Hence 
we do not wonder that Kant, like Plato, was deeply 
impressed with the advantages of what in the Critique he 
calls “ the discipline of pure reason in its polemical use.” 
As early as 1758 we find him announcing to the students 
who proposed to attend his lectures on metapliysic, that 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays he intended to treat 
polemically the doctrines expounded in the previous days; 
because in his opinion this was “ one of the most excellent 
means to attain to profound views of any question.” And 
at the end of the last chapter, we have seen that his essay 
on the Dreams of a Ghosi-Seer as illustrated by the Dreams 
0} Metaphysic is just an example of this method as it was 
practised by him in the period of what has been called 
his Critical Empiricism. The often-quoted sentence in the 
Prolegomena to \he effect that it was Hume who “ first 
awakened him from his dogmatic slumber ” has probably 
a narrower reference ;* though Hume is sometime^ taken 
by Kant as the general representative of the Scepticism 
that flows from the collision of opposite dogmatisms. But 
we can now place beside it an exp. ession in a letter of 
Kant to Carve (dated September 21st, 1798), in which 
he gives a somewhat different account of this “aw*akening.” 
“ The point,” he says there, “ from which 1 started was not 
the discussion about the being of God or about immor¬ 
tality : it was the antinomies of pure reason in general,— 
from the first antinomy (‘ The world has a beginning : it 
has not a beginning ’) to the last (‘ There is freedom in 
man : there is nothing in man but necessity ’)—that first 
awakened me from my dogmatic slumber, arTd drove me 
to the criticism of pure reason, in order to remove the 
scandal of the apparent discord of reason wdth itself.” 
And in one of the Reflexions which Dr. Erdmann has 
published, Kant tells us that if was in the practice of this 

subjective probability, and which by heaping upon each other many isolated 
reasons, none of which is by itself convincing, supposes it can supply the place 
of the sufficient reason, is no philosophy at all.” (K. I. 652 ; H. VI. 492.) Dr. 
B. Erdmann (see especially his Introduction to the second volume of the Reflex- 
toniK Ran/’s) first showed the full importance of the “polemical discipline” of 
the understanding in Kant’s pre-critical development. 
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polemical method that the light of the critical doctrine 
first dawned upon him. “ I saw this doctrine at first only 
in an obscure way. I endeavoured earnestly first to prove 
a proposition and then to prove its opposite; not in order 
to set up a sceptical doctrine, but because I suspected an 
illusion of the understanding and sought to discover 
wherein it lay. The year 1769 brought me great light.” ^ 

The exact effect of his use of the polemical method is 
indicated in another of these Reflexions, which we have 
already quoted. “ I discovered that the whole dogntatic 
theory is dialectical; ” i.e., according to Kant’s use of 
the term “dialectical,” he discovered that the antinomies 
of reason are not a mere accidental equipoise of reasons 
in particular cases, but that in all metaphysical questions 
there is something in the very nature of human reason 
which brings it into collision with itself* His next step, 
therefore, was to go back upon the subjective conditions 
of knowledge. “ I sought to discover sdhiething certain, 
if not in view of the object, yet in view' of the nature and 
limits of our way of knowing it.” • In other words, his 
failure to determine the objects turned his attention to 
the method of knowledge. His subsequent progress is 
thus described: “ I g 'adually came to see that mtiny of 
the propositions which were generally regarded as objec¬ 
tive, are really subjective, i.e., they are expressive of the 
conditions under which alone we can apprehend or com¬ 
prehend the object.”” “Before the Disputation” (i.e., 
the Dissertation) “ I had already got an idea of the 
influence of the subjective conditions of knowledge upon 
our knowledge of objects, which was soon followed by 
the discovery of the distinction of the sensible from the 
intellectual conditions. As yet, however, this distinction 
was viewed by me merely on its negative side.”^ 

This last remark requires a little explanation. Kant’s 
polemical method led him to consider the subjective con¬ 
ditions of knowledge. So far he had already advanced 
at least as early as 1766, when he wrote the Dreams of a 
Ghost-Seer and laid down the doctrine that Metaphysic 

Rep-xionen A'&nt's, II. p. 4, § 4. In the introdbetion to these Reflexions 
Dr. Erdmann collects all the pa.ssages quoted in the last paragraph. 

^ Ad. § 3 ^ Kefiexionen Kant's, II. § 6, 
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must henceforth become a doctrine of the limits of hurnan 
reason. The next step, however, which brought him to 
the ideas of the Dissertation, was the distinction of the 
sensitive and the intellectual conditions of knowledge. 
Now that distinction was manifestly suggested by the 
results of an essay On the Rational Basis for the Distinc¬ 
tion of Regions in Space, which was published in 1768. 
For in that essay Kant finally emancipated himself from 
the Leibnizian view of space and adopted a view kindred 
with that of Newton. Leibniz had conceived space as a 
confused idea of the relations of coexistent monads; and 
Kant himself, though lie refused in some respects to adopt 
the Leibnizian theory, had maintained in the Monadologia 
Physica that it is a relation of points of force, which, 
taken separately, are not in space. Even in that treatise, 
however, it gave Kant ^ome trouble to reconcile the dis¬ 
coveries of Newton,—which as stated by Newton himself 
wefe connected with a view of space as presupposed in, 
and prior to, all the substances that exist and move in 
it,—with his own modified Leibnizian theory.^ And in 
1768, he became convinced that such a reconciliation is 
altogether impossible. In a treatise published in 1748, 
the celebrated mathematician Euler had called attention 

to the difficulty of giving any definite meaning to the 

' • 

^ See the fourth chapter of this Introduciion, p. 96. In Kant’s earliest essay 
he maintained that space is a relation of substances which taken individually 
are not in space, and he even sousrhr to deduce the characteristic property of 
our space, that it has three and only three dimensions, from the Newtonian law 
that bodies attract each other with u force that varies inversely as the square 
of the distance. Hence he think;; that we can (piite reasonably suppose that 
there are other worlds in which bodies act on each other according to a different 
law, and in which, therefore, space has a different number of dimensions. “ A 
science of all these possible kinds of siiace would certainly be the highest 
Geometry which a finite understanding could attempt.” (R. V. 27; H. I. 22.) 
But with the new view of space as a universal form of external perception, 
Kant gives up all such speculations as to the possibility of a space of more 
than three dimensions, though he does not exclude the idea that there may 
be other forms of sense for other finite beings than men. Those who have 
maintained the possibility of space of more than these dimensions should consider 
what definition they could give of space that would leave open suph a possibility. 
If it is defined, as Locke and others define it, as that which has partes extra 
partes (in German, as* the Aussercinander), it seems impcussible to carry out 
the conception of a space wilh move than three dimensions without contradicting 
the definition. But the subject is too wide to be discussed here. 
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highest laws of motion, and especially to the law of inertia, 
if the idea of space be taken as derived by abstraction 
from the relations of things; seeing that that law asserts 
the persistence of a material object in its state of motion 
or rest, so long as it is* not acted upon by some other 
outward object. But this obviously implies that the body 
in question stands in a certain relation to space itself and 
therefore can be regarded as moving or resting apart from, 
or independent of, its relation to other material bodies. 
Starting from this suggestion, Kant endeavours to show 
that a similar relation to absolute space is involved in 
all determination of direction in splace, and so in all the 
“ perceptive judgments in relation to extension.” For in 
all such judgments, it is presupposed that “ absolute space 
has a reality of its own, independent of the existence of 
matter, and that it is itself the fii;st ground of the possi¬ 
bility of matter as a complex or divisible substance.” ^ In 
other words all determination of things in#space pres'up- 
poses, in addition to the determination of the relations 
of the dilTerent parts or objects to each*other, a determina¬ 
tion of th*e relation of the whole system of such parts or 
objects to an all-embracing space. 

argument is as follows. Space has three dimen¬ 
sions, and in it, therefore, we can draw three planes, 
cutting each'other at right angles, “and as through our 
senses we know what is without us only so far as it stands 
in immediate connexion with ourselves, so it is in the 
relation of three such planes to our body, that we naturally 
find the firs't ground for the definition of the different 
regions in space.” The plane at right angles to our body 
we call “ horizontal,” and by relation to it we distinguisfi 
the regions we call “above” and “below.” The other 
planes enable us to distinguish the regions “ before ” and 
“behind,” “right” and “left.” In these distinctions w'e 
find a means of expressing differences which we can indi¬ 
cate in no other way. Thus a screw that turns to the right 
and one that turns to the left, may absolutely correspond 
in- all their parts, but the one cannot be substituted for 
the other, or placed so as to coincide with it. The right 
and left hand, or the face and its ijnag’e in the mirror, 

*R. V. 294; II. ir. 386. 
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are other instances of objects, which, though perfectly 
corresponding in all their parts and in all the relations 
of their parts to each other, yet cannot occupy the same 
space; such objects are what Kant calls “ incongruent 
counterparts ” of each other. Now, it is to be observed 
that in the distinction of these objects there is always 
implied a relation of their parts not to each other but to 
space beyond them. The order of the parts in any com¬ 
plex material body may be inverted without making the 
least change in their relations to each other, or to the 
body as a w^hole. The right is not distinguished from 
the left hand, except in relation to the space it occupies. 

And in like manner, the order of the heavenly bodies 
might be inverted without any change so far as their 
relations to each other are concerned. The difference 
would lie only in their i^elation to absolute space. Thus 
tile complete ground for the determination of any material 
form* does not Me in the position of its parts relatively to 
each other, but also in its relation to universal or absolute 
space : not, indeed, that this relation can be imrgediately 
perceived, but that distinctions of bodies can be perceived 
which rest only on this presupposition. Hence, “ absolute 
space, though it is no object of external sense, is a funda¬ 
mental conception which makes all such sense perception 
possible,” 1 

The result thus arrived at seemed at first to be a complete nis,th^efore. 
confirmation of the Newtonian view of space, as opposed comlition of 
to the Leibnizian. But the words just quoted suggest 
thought which was soon to give a new turn to Kant’s 
speculations. The one universal space, which is presup¬ 
posed in all determination of external objects, is not itself 
an object of external* sense, but a “ fundamental conception 
that makes external perception possible.” It is, in other 
words, a presupposition of external perception which the 
mind brings with it, and without which it would be 
impossible to perceive any object as external. It is, in 
Kant’s subsequently adopted language, a form of such 
perception, w^hich is not derived from sense, but rather 
constitutes it as a “^capacity of being so affected by objects 
as to perceive them.” -It is an “ a priori ” through which 

‘R. V. 301; II. II. 391. 
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aldne there can exist for us any “ a posteriori,'' Kant 
adds that this must not lead us to “take it for a mere 
ens rationis {Gedankending) ” ; though, as he immediately 
goes on to say, there are many difficulties which arise out 
of this conception when we attempt to make its reality 
intelligible to ourselves through ideas of reason, “ evident 
as that reality may be to the inner sense.” In other words, 
Kant thinks that the argument of his essay is a complete 
refutation of the Leibnizian view, that space is a confused 
idea of the relations of monads which are not spatially 
determined at all. But at the same time, he sees that by 
his acceptance of the Newtonian conception of it as a 
reality presupposed in all external existence, he is landed 
in many difficulties from which the Leibnizian view had 
saved him. For space is continuous and divisible ad 
infinitum; it is, therefore, impossffile to represent a world, 
of which space is the primary condition, as a completed 
whole made up of real or substantial parfs. To Leitniz 
the world was a systematic whole, definitely determined 
as the gi^atest “ sum of compossible feality,” and its con¬ 
stituent parts were monads, i.e., individual and indivisible 
substances. But a world in space cannot be conceived 
as a self-bounded universe beyond which nothing can 
exist, or -as a whole made up of individuals which cannot 
be further divided. Though it presents itself to us as a 
complex whole or unity of differences, the world in space 
is incapable of being made intelligible to our understand¬ 
ings either jn its unity or in its differences: for we cannot 
carry it back by analysis into its elements, neither can 
we mark out by any limits the sphere of its totality. N^y, 
we can see that from the nature of the case it is impossible 
to do either.* On both sides the world escapes into 
infinity, and refuses to be known as we cannot but seek 
to know it. And the same difficulties reappear, when w'e 
try to conceive-the development of the world as a series 
of states in time. 

Now the object of Kant’s Dissertation on the Form and 
Principles of the Sensible and Intelligible World, with 
which in 1770 he entered upon his duties as a professor, 
is to follow out to its consequences the antinomy just 
suggested, and to offer an explanation of it. This 
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explanation is derived from the distinction between’the 
a priori conditions of perception and those of thought, or 
in other words, between sense and understanding, and it 
was suggested by the results of his essay upon The 
Rational Basis for the Distinction of Regions in Space. 
Let us first bring before us the precise nature of the diffi¬ 
culty or antinomy as it is stated by Kant. What are the 
elements involved in our conception of the intelligible 
world as we must think it? In dealing with this question 
Kant returns to the old answer which he had given in 
the Dilucidatio Nova,^ his first strictly philosophical work. 
For the first effect of the distinction which Kant now drew 
between sense and thought, was to free his original 
Rationalism from the weights that had been depressing 
it, and to restore it for a time to its former place in his 
philosophy. He mainfains, therefore, that when we think 
of the world abstractly, we necessarily regard it as a unity, 
made up of a'number of different substantial parts, which 
maintains its identity through all the changes of these 
parts in relation to each other. But this implies that we 
conceive it as having a certain matter of which it is made 
up, and a certain form according to which this matter 
is bound together so as to make up a world. The matter 
lies in the elementary substances which are its parts: the 
form lies in the way in which these parts are co-ordinated. 
Now, it is to the form that we must look to explain all 
possible influences of one substance upon another, and at 
the same time, the limit of such influence. .For in order 
that the world may remain the same world, not only the 
i/lentity of the parts, or substances out of which it is made 
up, must be maintained, but the changes through which 
they pass must b*e consistent with, and ihdeed be deter¬ 
mined by, the characteristic mode of combination by 
reason of which they make one whole. Hence, finally, 
we must conceive the world as an absolute whole, which 
is definitely determined in itself, both in the multitude 
of its parts, and in the states through which they pass. 

Now, when we regard the world as it presents itself to 
us in time and ^ace, we find that it in every way refuses 
to be brought under such a conception as we have just 
given. For in space there can be no smallest parts, no 
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parfs which v/e can regard as substances, and no whole 
vChich is limited and bounded in itself. And in titnej in 
like manner, there can be no indivisible moments and no 
absolute beginning or end. Nor, in the idea of the. unity 
ol space or time can we Knd any principle to determine 
the connexion between the objects that exist and the events 
tliat take place in them. For time and space are forms 
in accordance with which phenomena may be placed in 
relation to each other; but they do not contain any 
principle in virtue of which such relations can be actually 
established. Nothing in the nature of space and time.fixes 
any substance or any world of substances tq a particular 
place, or any event or series of events to a particular date. 

I" or, wherever or whenever we place or date these objects 
and events, there is always left an infinity beyond, in 
relation to which the whole complex of substances and 
events is brought; while yet there is no ground in this 
infinity for determining the relation of anyfhing to it* 
Now, when we look upon this picture and upon that, 
we begin ^,0 see that there is a collisiofl between the con¬ 
ception of reality which we necessarily form to ourselves 
in pure thought, and the nature of that reality which we 
actually apprehend by sense as existing in time and space. 
How are we to explain this antinomy between the aspects 
of the world, both of which are necessarily presented to 
ns ^ \\ e cannot but seek to reduce all complexity to its 

simple elements, yet it is demonstrable that we never can 
tlivide any s-jiaiial or extended object into simple parts. 
We cannot but regard all changes as completely deter¬ 
mined through the relations of the different parts to each 
other in the unchangeable whole; yet it may easily be 
shown that in time we can have presented to us only an 
endless series of changes, which determine each other 
successively and in which no absolute beginning of end 
is capable of being reached. We cannot but regard the 
whole of things as limited and determined by itself; but 
as in time and space, the world is either absolutely limit¬ 
less, . or it hangs in a vacuum which yet contains no 
condition to determine it to be when apd where it is. 
These!, and similar difficulties meet us-whenever we begin 
to compare our ideas with each other; and they force us 
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to ask the meaning of this great dualism which I’uns 
through themj and which makes us take one view of the 
world when we contemplate it as it is perceived under the 
forms of time and space, and quite another view when in 
thought we regard it sub specie 'aetcrnitatis. 

Now, Kant’s answer in the Dissertation, —and w^e shall . 

^ ^ ^ ' the noiimcnal 

see that, though with great modifications, it was his answer “"f 
always,—is to revive the old Platonic opposition of the 
phenomenal and the noumenal worlds, of the world as 
it is to sense and the world as it is to intelligence. The 
antinomy arises, in other words, from the fact that we 
have two sep.arate sources of knowledge, which are not 
completely in harmony with each other, sense and thought. 

Our general idea of the world, that which directs and 
underlies all the questions of the intelligence, is due to 
the activity of the intelligence itself. But the particular 
data, with which we strive to answer these questions, are 
due to sense *hnd received under its conditions, though 
these conditions are such that the answer can never be 
adequate. “ Quas hiens ab intellectu acceptas Jert ideas 
ahstractas, illas in concrcto cxscqid ct in intuilus commu- 
tare saepenumero non potestd'^ There is a “subjective 
hindrance ” in the nature of sense which makes it impos¬ 
sible to realise in particular w'hat we conceive in general; 
and the consequence is that instead of one world of objects, 
we seem to have tw'o; and the intelligence appears to be 
at variance with itself as to the nature of reality. This 
appearance of contradiction, however, merely^ arises from 
a confusion of that which is incapable of being perceived 
or imagined with that which is incapable of being thought. 

For while that which contradicts the laws of reason, that 
which is unthinkable, is impossible, that' which cannot 
be perceived or imagined may quite well be possible. The 
general idea of the world, which the intelligence presup¬ 
poses and on the basis of W'hich it asks its questions, is 
not to be regarded as invalid, because, ow’ing to the 
manner of our perception, we can never verify it in par¬ 
ticular. On the other hand, if we suppose the mind to 
be thus hindered, from working out its pure conceptions 
of reality by the defect of sense, it becomes possible to 

1R. I. 305 ; H. II. 397, 
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lay down at least a negative principle, by which mela- 
physic may be guided in its determination of the noumenal 
world as the absolute reality of things. It must abstract 
from all the special conditions under which sense and 
imagination are found to'^represent their objects, and must 
confine itself to those determinations of reality which the 
intellect derives from itself alone. 

In this way then Kant reaches what as yet he considers 
an adequate principle of criticism. Detecting that the 
determination of things as in time and space is not ade¬ 
quate to the demands of thought, he infers that we 
must regard such determination as applicable only to 
phenomena; and that, on the other hand, in order to 
determine noumena, we must abstract from time and space 
and so purify our metaphysic from those general principles 
of sense which have hitherto worked confusion in it. 
“ There seems to be a need for a quite peculiar though 
merely negative science, {Pliaenomenolo^ia generdlis,) 
wdiich should precede metaphysic, and which should deter¬ 
mine the validity and limits of the prirfciples of sensibility, 
so that they may not confuse our judgments in relation 
to the objects of pure reason. For time and space, and 
the axioms that determine our perception of things under 
the relations of time and space, are, in reference to our 
empirical knowledge and all the objects of it, very real, 
since they express the conditions under which all pheno¬ 
mena and all empirical judgments are possible. But 
wdien w'e are dealing with any object, not as an object 
of sense but through a universal and pure conception of 
reason, e.g., when we are regarding it as a thing or a 
substance in general, we are led into many misconceptions, 
if at the same time we bring it undefr the fundamental 
principles of sense.” ^ It is the sensiiivae cognitionis cum 
iniellectuali contagium that has introduced the greatest 
confusion into metaphysic, bringing w’ith it insoluble 
dilemmas as to the soul, the world, and God, and forcing 
us either to deny the reality of substances, especially of 
spiritual substances, or else to subject them all to the con¬ 
ditions of space and time. If we can free ourselves from 
this fatal source of error, w-e shall at once get rid of all 

‘R. I. 360; II. VIII. 663. 
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those obscure, and at present unanswerable, questions as 
to the seat of the soul, as to the eternity of matter, as to 
the omnipresence of God, etc., which have perplexed 
philosophy. For we shall be able to see that they all arise 
from our treating a subjective condition of our appre¬ 
hension of things, as if it were an objective predicate of 
things in themselves. And it may well be that when we 
have cleared away such unanswerable, because irrational, 
questions as to the nature of things, the true questions, 
i.e., the questions.which can be answered, will make their 
appearance, and metaphysic will be established on a sound 
basis. 

The main point then is to show that time and space are subjectivity 

i- r 11' r 1 r of sense and 

not conditions of re.il being, but only of our modes of objectivity 01 

XT I- 11 I'lteUigence. 

perceiving it. And this Ivant attempts to do in a method 
almost identical with that which he afterwards followed 
in the Aesiketic. It may, however, be of advantage to 
follow his discussion of the subject in this earlier form, 
as some of the difficulties of the Critique arise from his 
never having substantially altered that form, even when 
the new elements of thought subsequently introduced 
rendered such alteration desirable. Kant, so to speak, 
built up the Analytic of his Critique of Pure Reason upon 
a repetition in the Aesthetic of the ideas of his earlier 
Dissertation, instead of reducing these ideas to an element 
in a new construction. Now the view which Kant pre¬ 
sents to us in the Dissertation starts from a fundamental 
opposition of the phenomenal and the noumenal, or, 
stating it subjectively, of sense and thought. Sense is 
passive and receptive, and what is presented to it depends 
on the manner ih which what he calls the stahis refresenta- 
tivus of the subject is affected by the presence of the object. 
Intelligence is active, and its pure activity is shown in 
its forming for itself conceptions of things which are 
independent of all affections of sense by these things, but 
which for that very reason are objective, i.e., refer to the 
things as they are in themselves. In other words, these 
conceptions have a real and not merely a phenomenal 
value, because they do not depend on the special character 
of the subject, which is showm in the modifications its 
sensibility can suffer, but on the universal activity of 
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reason which is the same in all rational beings. Hence 
it is clear that “ sensitive cogiiata esse rerum repraesenta- 
tiones uti apparent, intcllectuajia autem sicuii sunt,'' 

This, however, as Kant goes on to point out, does not 
exhaust the theory of the relations of sense and under¬ 
standing. To do that we have to distinguish between the 
form and the matter of sense, and between the logical and 
the real use of the understanding. As regards the former, 
the matter of sense consists in the affections to which it 
is subjected, while the form is the made in which these 
affections are co-ordinated by the mind in being appre¬ 
hended. The former, therefore, may be characterised as 
a posteriori and the latter as a priori. Neither matter nor 
form of sense, however, can be taken as expressing the 
real nature of things. The matter cannot be so taken: 
for “ though sensation witnesses to the presence of an 
object which produces it, the quality of t^e sensation 
depends not on the object in itself, but on the nature of 
the subject a6 capable of receiving a certain modification 
from the object.” And the form, thRugh it gives rise to 
a certain general relation of the elements of the sensible, 
which is not contained in the sensible affections them¬ 
selves, is yet not independent of these affections, but is 
merely “ the innate law of the mind according to which 
it co-ordinates the affections it receives from the present 
object ” in other words, it is the result of an “ internal 
principle of mind, according to which the various objects 
that affect §ense take on a certain aspect as in being pre¬ 
sented to us they coalesce into one whole.” Again as 
regards the activity of intelligence, we have to distinguish 
between its logical and its real use, i.e., between the formal 
process whereby it brings one idea under another more 
general idea, guided only by the logical laws of identity 
and contradiction, and the real process, in which it deter¬ 
mines objects according to conceptions which- are not 
derived from sense but produced by the pure activity of 
the intelligence itself. By the former, the logical use of 
the intelligence, we can rise to general or abstract ideas 
which express the common elements 0/ sensible appear¬ 
ances; but this process, which ‘is commonly called 

^ Dissertation, § 4. 
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experience, does not take us beyond phenomena and the 
empirical laws of their connexion. On the other hand, 
the intelligence in its real use is the source of what we 
may also call abstract ideas; not, however, in the sense 
that they have been abstracted from the objects of sense, 
but in the sense that they are produced by the mind in 
complete independence of them. These conceptions are 
grounded in the very nature of the intelligence, not indeed 
as “innate ideas,” or ready-made conceptions which we 
find in our minds prior to all experience, but as laws of 
the activity of the intelligence, which it reveals w'hen it 
is brought into operation in experience. Such are the 
conceptions of possibility, of existence, of necessity, of 
substance, of cause, etc., with their opposites and cor¬ 
relates.^ 

Now, it is of the utmost importance to observe that the Knowledge 
distinction between the sensible (including both the form distinct in kind 

, % r \ t 1 • 11- •! 1 • from knowledge 

and ihe matter of sense) and the intelligible, is one not through 
of degree but of kind. To hold with Leibniz that the 
sensible is that which is confusedly knowm, and the 
intelligible that which is distinctly known, is to treat a 
real distinction of the data of thought as if it were merely 
a logical distinction. What is known through sense may 
be distinct, and what is knowm through intelligence may 
be obscure; but the kinds of distinctness anci obscurity 
are different. The difference between perception and con- 

^ Here we may observe is the first distinct appearance of the a priori in 
Kant’s later sense, Le., the thing, though not yet the name|j The genesis 
of this conception may probably have been helped, as Vaihinger suggests, by 
the Nou-bcaux Essais of Leibniz, which were first published in 1765; though we 
cannot say that there is conclusive evidence of this in the language of the 
Dissertation, and we must remember that Kant was always familiar with the 
Lcibnizian conception of the development of consciousness liy inner self-deter¬ 
mination. In 1763 he wrote (R. I. 155; H. II, loi) “There is something 
great, and, as I think, very true in the thought of Leibniz, that the soul 
embraces the whole universe in its consciousness, though it is only an infinitely 
small part of that consciousness which is clear. In fact all kinds of conceptions 
must rest solely upon the inner activity of our spirit as their ground. External 
things may, indeed, contain the condition under which they appear, but not 
the force that produces them.” The idea of distinguishing a universal a priori 
element from an element which is particular and dependent upon an outward 
stimulus did not, howeve'l', as yet present itself to Kant, who at that time 
referred all synthetic principles *to experience. But the discovery of the priority 
of space, in 176S, brought him into many difficulties which he could solve 
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ception is qaalitative, as is that of the objects with which 
they have respectively to do. Phenomena and noumena 
are things essentially different. 

Definition of Let US then see what are the characteristics, the merits. 

the Absolute itr r * ♦ Tk/Tl-* 

reality as it and dcfccts of cach of these kinds of science. Metaphysic 

exists for the . « 1 <■ • ii- \ j 

intelligence. exliibits the general principles of pure intelligence, and' 
these culminate in a “ certain archetype or perfectia 
noumcnon,'^ which we presuppose as the ultimate reality 
of things, and which at the same time we set before us 
as the ultimate goal of all our efforts, speculative and 
practical. On its speculative side we call it God, on its 
practical side, moral perfection. It may be described 
quantitatively as a maximum, which, how’ever, we must 
remember, is not reached by adding, since rather all that 
falls short of it is defined by limiting it. Thus it is the 
common measure and principle of all knowledge, the same 
that Plato meant by his ideas, which are at once the ideals 
we aim at and the real being of things hs distinguished 
from their appearance. In this sense God is the principle 
of knowledge, the ideal w'hich guides “it, and which it seeks 
to realise, because He is the absolute reality, the pHneipium 
essendi et fiendi of all things.^ 

defiS^wnnot ideal, howevcf, w'hich is also the absolute reality, 

be realised 

thro'^hsew.e• and the priority of the idea of God and 

of the general conceptions of causality, reciprocity, etc., could not but be 
interpreted in the same way. Thus Kant was forced to make a distinction, 
which even in 1766 he had overlooked, between the relations of particular 
causes and effects, which are supposed to be given a postermi, and the general 
principle of causality which is derived from the mind itself. The element 
still wanting to the conception of a priori as it appears in the Critique, is 
the consciousness that a pi-iori synthesis is not possible to perception alone 
or to conception alone, but only through the determination of the form of sense 
in conformity with the categories of the understanding. Already in the Dis¬ 
sertation (§ 8) he speaks of the pure conceptions as abstracted from the innate 
laws of the mind (by attending to its action on the occasion of experience), 
and therefore acquired and not innate ideas.” See B. Erdmann, in Philosophiscke 
Monatsheft, XX. 67, where he traces the change by which Kant substitutes, 
his own idea of the a pnori for that of the Wolffian school; cf. also Vaikingei-y 
I. 190, seq. 

* In saying that the principles of pure intelligence “ culminate in this arche- 
type,” Kant seems to anticipate what he afterwards expresses in the 4th section 
of the Dissertation, that the idea of God is the presupposition of the unity 
of the world as a world of individual substances reciprocally acting and reacting, 
on each other. See below, p. 183. 
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we have only symbolic knowledge, for it is never presented 
to us in perception. We know it not intuitively but dis¬ 
cursively; in the abstract by general conceptions, not in 
the concrete in its individual determination. Hence our 
pure intellectual conception of it has, as we have already 
seen, to be realised or specified by means of sense per¬ 
ceptions, which* do not correspond with it. For all our 
perception or sensuous intuition is bound down to a certain 
formal principle, under which alone we can apprehend 
the individual as such; and the matter, which is appre¬ 
hended under this form^ is not the objective or noumenal 
reality, but only the sensible affection which it produces 
in us. We must, indeed, think of the divine intelligence 
as creating its objects, and so intuiting or perceiving them 
in their individuality by the same activity whereby it thinks 
of them in general. Buf our intelligence is ectypal not 
archetypal ; it has to work with materials which it passively 
receives in the various forms of sense-perception, and 
therefore it cannot find itself again in the objects it appre¬ 
hends, or, in other wdrds, cannot realise and find in them 
the idea of truth which it brings with it.' 

On the other hand, though, for the reason just given, yet the things 
phenomena are not things in themselves or Ideas in the objects of 
Platonic sense, yet this does not prevent them from being 
objects of scientific knowledge. For, in the first place, 
our sensitive apprehensions by their passivity necessarily 
bear witness to the presence of real objects which cause 
them, and this excludes any Idealism that woul^ deny the 
existence of things in themselves. And in the second 
place, though these things are not present to us as they 
really are in themselves, we must remember that true 
knowledge consists in the agreement of predicates with 
the subject of which they are predicated; and that, when 
we speak of the things of sense, our objects are phenomenal 
as well as the qualities by which we determine them, being 
both equally conditioned by the forms of sense. Hence 
the two great empirical sciences of Physics and Psychology 
are not illusory, though they deal only with phenomena: 
and the same is trup of the a priori sciences of Geometry 
and Mechanics as well 'as of Arithmetic, which are based 

^ Dissertaitm, § lo. 
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u![3on the lorms of sense, and which form the very types 
of scientific exactness. So much may be said to show in 
what sense it is true and in what sense it is false that 
there is no possible science of the things of sense.^ 

In order to develop more clearly the contrast we have 
been exhibiting between the intelligible world and the 
world of sense, the noumenal and the phenomenal, it is 
necessary for us to show more definitely the nature of 
time and space which we have seen to be the forms of 
sense and so of the phenomenal world; and on the other 
hand, in opposition to these, to giye more precision to the 
idea of the intelligible or real world and the forms by 
which we determine it. 

Now what we have to show is that time and space must 
be conceived as forms of sense which do not belong to 
things iri themselves, but condition the perceptions which 
these things produce in us, i.e., determine how the data 
of sense must be combined together in (mr perception of 
sensible objects. In order to prove this, we have to dis¬ 
tinguish time and space at once frofti the matter of sense 
to w’hich they give a characteristic form and from the 
conceptions of the understanding, the universal forms of 
thought, by which,—apart from all sensible affections and, 
therefore, from all special characteristics of our individual 
being,—we determine objects as they are in themselves. 
In the former point of view, it has been already pointed 
out that the mere affections of sense cannot give rise to 
a principle co-ordinating those affections; nor can we, 
as Leibniz supposed, rise from the special relations of 
objects in time and space to the ideas of time and sjDace 
in general; for, on the contrary, these special relations 
presuppose fhe ideas of time and space and are particular 
determinations of them. Thus the ideas of simultaneity 
and succession cannot be made the basis of the idea of 
time, nor can we define time, as is sometimes done, as 
“ the series of actualities which exist after each other ”; 
for this “after” means “in different times,” just as the 
idea of simultaneous actualities is the idea of those which 
exist at the same time. And it is to Jdc observed further 
that “ though time is of one dimension, yet the ubiquity 

^ Disseriaiion, §§ 11, 12. 
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of time (to use Newton’s expression), according to whicAi 
all sensible phenomena are somewhere, adds another 
dimension to the quantity of reality,” and that the defini¬ 
tion of time just given would leave no room for this second 
dimension. In like manner it is impossible for us to 
derive the idea of space from objects given as external; 
for in order to be given as external to each other they 
must be represented as in space and as occupying different 
positions in it. In other words, in determining objects 
as in space or events as in time, we are always determining 
a space or time which presupposed in, and not itself 
produced by, the perception of the objects or events in 
question. Space and time are thus not the objects of 
perception, but the conditions which make it possible.^ 
On the other hand, the priority in question is not the 
priority of a genus to it» species, of a conception to the 
particulars that fall under it. It is the' priority of an 
indivfdual whol^to the parts into which w'e divide it, and 
which cannot be represented except as in it. All spaces 
are in space, all times are in time: and if we speak of 
several times and spaces, they are not separate wholes 
which have a common element, or which become one 
merely by aggregation, but special limitations of the one 
space and the one time. Hence time and space are objects 
of perception, and of pure perception; of ^perception 
because individual, of pure perception because not derived 
from sensation but prior to, and presupposed in, objects 
of sense, as supplying the basis for certain relations which 
necessarily are established between all such objects. For 
time is a necessary condition of all phenomena, and space 
is a necessary condition of all external phenomena. Only 
this view of time antt space can make intelligible the way 
in which mathematical science determines a priori the 
relations of objects, relations which are not analytically 
developed .from the general conceptions of time and space, 
but intuitively discerned when we make certain construc¬ 
tions in time and space. Thus it is that we perceive that 
space has three dimensions and time only one, that parallel 
lines can never meet, etc. Hence Geometry does not 
demonstrate its univessal propositions by thinking its 

^Dissertation, §§ 13-15. 
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o'ojects tli’-ough general conceptions, as is the way with 
the objects of intelligence, but by bringing them before 
the eyes or the imagination in individual perceptions, as 
is the way with the things of sense. And, as a confir¬ 
mation of this view, the essay On the Rational Basis of 
our Distinction of Different Regions in Space has shown 
also that the difference between “ incongruent counter¬ 
parts,” a difference necessarily implied in all determination 
of objects in space, cannot be defined except by bringing 
before our mind’s eye the space of which they are the 
limitations. ^ 

The nature of time and space will be still further 
illustrated, if we refer to their continuity, i.e., that char¬ 
acteristic which makes it impossible to resolve them into 
simple parts, or take away their complexity. The reason 
of this is, that through time find space we can think 
nothing but relations, and in a relation there must be a 
difference of terms. Hence to deprive ti^me and spkce of 
all complexity were to annihilate them. Moments in time, 
points jnd lines in space, are not parts of time and space, 
but only limits which we cannot conceive except in relation 
to that which is limited. 

From all this we gather that time and space are not 
objective and real, not substances, nor accidents or rela¬ 
tions of j^bstances; but subjective or ideal conditions 
which the mind brings to its perceptions, and by which 
it co-ordinates them. For, e.g., space is not something 
in which things can be contained, and by reference to 
which they can be placed. Things are in space only as 
they or their parts stand in a certain relation to each other. 
Yet we cannot identify space with this relation, else we 
should lose .the distinction of regions in space. Space 
thus seems to hover between an adjective and a substan¬ 
tive, being the presupposition of certain relations without 
being anything to which they can be attached, or which 
itself determines them. And the same is true of time. 
Hence the Newtonian view of space and time has an 
element of truth in it, in so far as it leaves room for the 
priority of space and time, as the presupposition of certain 
relations of things, and thus is consistent with the possi¬ 
bility of Geometry as an a priori science, which yet is 
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objectively valid in relation to all external phenomejia. 
But while it thus secures a basis for mathematics, the 
Newtonian view involves the absurd idea of “ the real 
existence of infinite relations apart from any things 
related,”^ and by making space and time the conditions 
of all existence it lands us in a materialistic theory of the 
universe. The Leibnizian view, again, which regards 
space and time as abstracted from the relations of things 
as given in sense, avoids these difficulties; but it fails to 
explain the priority of the ideas of space and time and 
the a-priority of mathematical science. On the other hand, 
the Kantian view exp^iains how it is that time and space 
should be prior to all objects of perception, as being the 
subjective presuppositions under which alone objects can 
be perceived, presuppositions which the mind brings with 
it to perception, not indeed as innate ideas but as internal 
laws of the mind that determine how it must co-ordinate 
the* matter ofSits affections so soon as its sensibility is 
stimulated. 


Kant concludes his theory of the a priori forms of sense Difference and 
by noticing: that the two forms are not altogether inde-time and space 
pendent of each other, hor if we compare them, we see^ense. 
that space is a determination of objects as such, while 
time has to do with states, and principally with the states 
of the subject as representing or percei^ng objects. 

Hence time stands between the conceptions of the under¬ 
standing and the perceptions of sense. Viewed in the 
latter relation, time depends upon space for the completion 
of its intuitive determination as an object; ‘for we have 
to represent time as a line, and its limits, the moments 
of time, by points. On the other hand, “ time approaches 
more nearly than space to a conception of the understand¬ 
ing, as it has greater generality and embraces all things 
in its relations, both space itself and also properties which 
are not comprehended in relations of space, to wit, the 


* Cf. Kant’s letter to Herz (R. XI. 29; H. VIII. 692) where it is said that 
“space cannot be supposed to be objective, or (therefore) intellectual {«.«., a 
•conception of the pure intelligence) because when we analyse it, we find neither 
the idea of objects (which can exist only in space) nor a real connecting link 
between them (which a; any rate could not be asserted apart from any object 
connected), i,e,, no causal relations in which one thing could be regarded as 
the ground of determinations in another.” 
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thpughts of the mind.” Nay more, time, though it does 
not dictate laws to the understanding, yet conditions the 
action of the understanding in comparing its conceptions. 
For though it cannot be asserted that there is no impossi¬ 
bility except that a thing should be and not be at the 
same time, it may safely be asserted that we cannot judge 
that anything is impossible except as it involves this.^ 
Again*, though it cannot be asserted that there is no 
dependence of effect upon cause except where the former 
is posterior in time to the latter, it may safely be asserted 
that, apart from their position in time as prior and 
posterior, it is impossible to disc^over their relation as 
cause and effect. Lastly, even the quantity of space itself 
cannot be determined by us, unless we express it by 
number in relation to a certain unit, and number is a 
multitude which is distinctly knowp by successively adding 
one to one in a given time. 

Pure conceptions The general result of Kant’s argument ts to space»and 

necessary for the . . ^ , , , . ° i , ■ 

determination of time IS to show that they are forms which objects must 

objects in rela. .... . c » 

twntoeach take On, as objects of perception to us^i.e., as co-ordinated 
in relation to each other in our sense perception of them, 
but that they are not principles of the co-ordination or 
relation of objects as things in themselves. They do not 
e.xplain how individual things can form part of one world 
and act upon each other. We cannot, consistently with 
the view we have taken of space, say that things act on 
each other because they are in one space: rather we must 
say that it is because they act on each other, that they 
appear to us*as in one space; and we must, therefore, look 
for some other principle of relation than space, which may 
make the fact of their reciprocal action and reaction 
intelligible to ^us. Now no such principle of connexion 
between individual things is involved in their existence; 
for the conception of individual substances does not imply 
any relativity, or, at least any relativity except,^ if they 
are contingent substances, to their cause. Thus if objects 
existed necessarily, they could have no reciprocal relations 
whatsoever, because no dependence on anything but them¬ 
selves. Their existence in miiiuo commercio is, therefore, 
possible, only if they are dependent substances and if they 

’ A view which i.s rejccU-d hy Kant in the Critique. A. 153 ; B, 192. 
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all depend upon one cause. Unitas in conjunctione 
stantiarum Unhersi est consectarium dependentiae omnium 
ab Uno; and the same Being who creates the matter of 
the Universe, i.e., the substances of which the world is 
made up, must also give it that’ form by which all these 
substances exist in mutiio commercio. Further, we must 
apply this principle also to the relation of knowledge, 
the relation in which the substances we call minds are 
so connected with other substances as to know them. We 
must explain such knowledge, in other words, by the 
dependence of the knowing substance as well as of those 
that are known upon the one Being who gives them exist¬ 
ence and binds them together as one world. Hence the 
unity of space and the unity of time, which are the pre¬ 
suppositions of our perceptions of the world, are themselves 
to be explained as the forms in which this higher unity 
presents itself to us. Space, which is the necessary and 
uniAfersal condition of the coexistence of all things together 
with each other, may be called Omnipraesentia Phaeno- 
menon. And time, •which is the universal and necessary 
condition under which all the changing states of things 
are represented by us as states of one permanent world, 
may be called Aeternitas Phaenomenon. Such thoughts, 
however, seem to Kant to carry us beyond the limits of 
our finite intelligence, and to be too closely’akin to the 
mystic “ seeing all things in God ” of which Malebranche 
had spoken.1 

In the concluding remark to which w'e have just referred, xam'sviewot 

rr , • r 1 • • r t • 1 , . the results of 

Kant show's himself dissatisfied wuth the results of his 
work on the positive side, i.e., in so far as it leads to the 
development of a new' metaphysic; and in a letter to 
Lambert he declares that the whole of those results must 

^ Bissertaiion, 22 . Cf. Kant’s lectures on Metapliysic published by I’olitz 
(pp. 113, 338) to which Dr. B. Erdmann first directed attention in the Phi/. 

Monatsheft (XIX. 133). Also Rejlexionen Kanfs {TI. 106, 123, etc.). These 
passages show that the view above expressed, according to which God is conceived 
as mediating between the mind and its object, no mere passing thought, but 
that for some time Kant rested in it, as supplying a means of connecting his new 
idea of space and time with his earlier theory that the existence of God is the 
presupposition of all thought and being. How this conception makes way for the 
idea that the unity of the conscious self is presupposed in all experience, we shall 
.soon see. 
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be* regardea as provisional,^ and that the real value of 
the Dissertation lies in its negative side, in those sections 
that show that time and space should be taken as deter¬ 
minations of phenomena and not of things in themselves. 
At the same time, he declares that the positive side is that 
for which ultimately the negative exists: in other words, 
it is as a step towards a new metaphysic or science of 
things in themselves, that Kant seeks to show that the 
determinations of time and space are to be taken merely 
as determinations of phenomena. This remark will be 
found afterwards to be important ^in considering Kant’s 
object not only in the Dissertation but also in the Critique, 
which was the ultimate product of the course of speculation 
upon which he had now entered. 

Jn Order to appreciate the merits and defects of the 
perceived world DisscrtaHon, wc have to keep boiore us the fundamental 
from the point conception upon which Criticism rests. Self-criticism 
intelligence, mcans sclf-transcendencc. It implies thaf the critic* has 
reached a point of view from which he can look down upon 
the previous work of his intelligenccf and see what is its 
limit or defect. The application of this to the present case 
is obvious. To talk of phenomena except in relation to 
noumena, or of a consciousness of the phenomenal as such, 
except in relation to a consciousness which in some way 
reaches to the noumenal, would be absurd; for it is only 
through its opposition to the noumenal that the pheno¬ 
menal has any meaning. Now Kant’s method of thought 
in the Dissertation is in conformity with this principle; 
for he maintains that man has not merely a receptivity 
for impressions, but a universal faculty of intelligence or 
understanding, which by its pure activity can determine 
things as they really are. It is true that this universal 
faculty is brought into play only in response to the 
stimulus of sense; but the conceptions, which are its 
products, are not the results of that stimulus, nor.can they 
be explained by it either in whole or in part. Hence, 
when w^e direct our attention to these conceptions and work 
out their full meaning, they, in Kant’s language, “ issue 
in a certain exemplar or archetype, which we can perceive 
only by the pure intelligence, and .which is the common 

iR. I. 360; H. VIII. 663. 
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measure of all other things as realities; ” ^ i.e., they 'give 
ius a conception of what reality or the object of knowledge 
must be in order to satisfy our idea of knowledge. This 
conception of that which reality must be, is what Kant 
tries to exhibit in outline, in the section of the Dissertation 
on the form of the intelligible world, and by it he judges 
the ideas of the world which are derived from sense. Thus 
the knowing subject, in so far as it is passive and dependent 
upon sense, is regarded by Kant as an object like other 
objects; and its perceptions are conceived to be merely 
states of its own particular being, dependent on the way 
in which it is affected by other beings and things. But in 
so far as it is an active intelligence, it apprehends itself 
and all other objects in their true nature, and can, there¬ 
fore, criticise itself, and recognise the subjective or 
particular character ofnts own perceptions. In this way, 
it can see its own limits without being able to get rid of 
th<?ra; for, a^ active intelligence, it necessarily takes its 
stand upon certain general ideas and conceptions which it 
cannot but regard ^s true, while yet it finds itself altogether 
unable to realise the idea of truth involved in these con¬ 
ceptions by means of the only perceptions given to it. It 
is obliged to make demands upon itself which it cannot 
fulfil, to conceive the object of knowledge as that which 
yet it can never perceive or imagine. And If it insist on 
bringing together the two disparate elements of knowledge 
and working out its conceptions in relation to perception, 
it is necessarily involved in an antinomy which is 
absolutely insoluble. The conclusion, therefore, which 
Kant draws from his analysis of knowledge is that a true 
metaphysic must be reached by abstraction, not only from 
the particular data of sense, but also from the forms of 
time and space, which have application exclusively to these 
data. 

It is, however, to be observed, that this conclusion ^ 
involves really a twofold criticism: a criticism of our Semnsthe 
knowledge of things through the conceptions of the intel- 
ligence, as well as of our knowledge of phenomena through of pweptiom 
sense-perception^ though it is only to the latter criticism 
that Kant here specially directs our attention. For while 

^ Dissertation, § 
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he 'shows t.Lat our knowledge through perception is 
imperfect, inasmuch as it does not correspond to the 
demands of intelligence, at the same time he shows that our 
knowledge through conception is equally imperfect, since 
it can never be realised in concreto, can never become a 
knowledge of things in their individuality. Indeed, he 
expressly asserts that “ a thing which cannot be known in 
any intuition or perception, is unthinkable, and therefore, 
impossible ” ; ^ and he declares that the only organ capable 
of grasping the absolute reality would be “ a pure intel¬ 
lectual intuition ” which apprehended things not only 
generally through conceptions but in their individuality, 
which, therefore, was not only active but creative. But 
even to speak of such an “ intellectual intuition,” is to go 
beyond a criticism of the perceptions of sense in view' of 
the conceptions of the intelligence^ it is to criticise both 
these elements of our knowledge in view of a still higher 
ideal; it is to compare our dualistic mindf with its wo 
disparate faculties of intelligence and sense, with the idea 
of a mind in which this difference does not exist or is 
overcome. Yet Kant says that an intellectual intuition, 
w'hich is not limited by the forms of time and space, is 
a thing which “ nuUo mentis conatu ne fingendo quidem 
assequi possumus,” which we cannot set before us in 
thought even* as a possibility. It would seem, therefore, 
that Kant here takes his stand at a point of view which 
he at the same time declares to be impossible. Or he 
sets before us, as the idea of truth or of absolute knowledge 
a conception, which he declares in the same breath to be 
made up of elements that are for us irreconcileable. 

The key to this inconsistency, an inconsistency which 
affects the whole argument of the Critique, lies in this, 
that Kant’s method, or rather his professed method,—for 
in reality, as we shall find, he is guided by a higher 
principle than that w'liich he explicitly admits,—is one of 
abstraction. The conception of existence in time and space 
is not one upon which we can rest as final; or, to put it 
otherwise, such existence, when taken as a res compleia,, 
falls into contradiction with itself. Thus,space cannot be 
conceived as limited and bounded by itself, but only as 

* Dissertation, § 25 . 
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that to which limits or bounds are set by another. It is 
the infinitely extensible, the infinitely divisible, not the 
infinitely extended or the infinitely divided. It cannot, 
therefore, be conceived as determining the world which 
is in it; for, as Kant points out, there is nothing in space 
which affords a condition for determining the world to 
exist at any particular place, and therefore a determination 
of the world in reference to pure space is utterly impossible. 

Nor again is there anything in time which can supply a 
rational ground for the beginning or ending of that which 
is represented as in tfipie. Hence, when we take the world 
as simply a world in time and space, we fall into an 
antinomy, because we take as self-bounded and self- 
determined, as a complete reality, that which yet is only 
an abstraction. The world in time and space ynust be 
taken as limited, and there must be an end and a beginning 
to it, because^we have set it up as an independent whole, 
a complete reality in and for itself. And it cannot be 
conceived as so limited, because of the very nature of 
time and space; fof they, ex hypothesi, are the only things 
that limit it, and they can supply limits to nothing, but 
rather require to be limited by something else than 
themselves. 

What inference, then, are we to draw from this anti- Twomethwis 

. of solving the 

nomy, or how are we to solve it ? Two possible ways out difficulty, 
of the difficulty suggest themselves. We may suppose 
that the key to the difficulty is to be found in the fact that 
time and space are in themselves forms of sqnse, in which 
reality cannot be adequately given, and that therefore, we 
qiust abstract from both in order to reach the conception 
of things as they are. Or we may say that in the con¬ 
ception of the world in space and time, as a thing in itself, 
a res completa, something is left out w^hich is necessary to 
the determination of the world as a complete reality, and 
that it is just from this abstraction that the difficulty arises. 

It is the former line of thought which Kant follow^s when 
he declares that the mind, owing to the nature of its 
perception, cannot work out in the concrete the conception 
of reality which, it yet must assert and assume in the 
abstract; and that •' sensitive cogitata esse rerum repre- 
seniationes uti apparent, iniellectualia autem sicuti sunt.'* 
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In bther woi\is, Kant falls back by abstraction on that 
general conception of reality with which the idea of a 
world in space and time was found not to agree, and 
through this general conception, taken by itself, he sup¬ 
poses that we have true’knowledge of things. At the 
same time that he does this, however, Kant is forced to 
recognise that the knowledge thus attained is imperfect, 
because merely general; and that, therefore, the element 
left out in it, the element of the particular, needs to be 
restored in some other form. In other words, the abstract 
conception taken by itself as the ^lole truth or reality 
would be in contradiction with itself; it does not provide 
out of itself the matter to which it shall be applied; it 
does not limit, or determine, or individualise itself. Just,, 
therefore, as the world could not be conceived as limited 
and determined by space and time, since space and time 
require themselves to be limited and determined by 
something else, so, on the other hand, the limits* or 
determinations by which phenomena are brought to the 
unity of # conception, cannot be regarded as realities 
independent of the matter which they determine. Hence 
a further abstraction becomes necessary. The reality of 
things, since it cannot be apprehended by our divided 
intelligence either through perception or through concep¬ 
tion, either tfirough sense or through understanding, must 
be apprehended by an intuitive intelligence, for which the 
division of the tw’o does not exist, or by which it is 
transcended;, i.e., it can be apprehended only by an 
intelligence which is entirely different from ours. 

This may be put more clearly as follows. The proces,s 
of knowledge, as Kant represents it, is a process in which 
limits and determinations of thought are applied to that 
which, in itself, is unlimited and undetermined, because 
given as in space and time. In this process, however, it 
is found that the intelligence can never satisfy itself; for 
it can never attain to a limit either in analysis or in 
synthesis: it can reach neither simple unity nor totality 
m space; it can reach neither beginning nor end in time. 
Hence conception condemns perception. .But on the other 
hand, conception is insufficient in itself because of its 
generality, and it is only to that which is other than itself 
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that it can be applied; it is only in bringing that which 
is given in the difference of space and time to the unity 
of thought, that the conception can find a meaning. 

Hence perception equally condemns conception. Or 
rather, criticism, which took its stand at first upon con¬ 
ception to condemn perception, and then upon perception 
to condemn conception, is now forced to make a still further 
regress, and to condemn the dualism of perception and 
conception in view of a unity of intellectual intuition in 
which that difference altogether disappears. Such intel¬ 
lectual intuition, however,—reached as it is by abstrac¬ 
tion from the dualistic mode of thought, in which 
conception and perception are essentially opposed,—must 
immediately be recognised as an empty idea, even the 
possibility of which we cannot imagine. For in speaking 
of it, we are simply giving to an unknowable unity a 
name, made up of two terms from the difference of which 
abstraction is to be made, while yet we recognise that 
these two terms are absolutely irreconcileable and that, 
therefore, when we abstract from their differewces, we 
leave nothing behind. 

In the above, we have been following Kant’s logic by 
which he first abstracts from perception in its difference abstraction 
from conception, then from conception in its difference opposite process, 
from perception, and finally ends in an abstract unity, 
of which logically nothing can be said, but w’hich he is 
obliged to name by combining the two. If, however, 
we realise the meaning of this process, we shall see that 
it is not correctly described by Kant himself, and that the 
apparent abstraction hides a process which is really, if we 
may use the term, one of concretion, or one by which the 
abstraction of our first mode of thought is corrected. This 
is a very important point; for an understanding of it will 
enable us to see just how far Kant reached a true idea of 
criticism; and how far his view requires to be modified in 
order to correspond to such a true idea. 

A point of view from which criticism is possible cannot 
be one reached by mere abstraction. For abstraction 
not give us any universal which can cast a new light upon abstt^t 
the particulars; it cannot raise us to any point of view criticised, 
really higher than that which we have previously reached 
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in'our determination of the particulars. It simply empties 
our ideas of their content, without really increasing their 
extension. It is only in so far as the process of abstrac¬ 
tion, while it lifts us beyond the sphere of an opposition 
which seemed absolute, ‘brings into view a principle of 
unity which was hidden beneath the difference of its terms, 
that it can enable us to criticise our former conceptions. 
Now, it is just this point that Kant seems to lose sight 
of in his first attempt to criticise the way in which we 
represent the worl.d in time and space. In that representa¬ 
tion he finds an antinomy betwe^ the requirements of 
conception and the possibilities of perception. And his 
first solution of the antinomy is simply to abstract from 
the latter and assert the former as absolute. But almost 
unconsciously he is driven by the immanent dialectic of his 
thought to recognise, what he afterwards stated explicitly 
in the Critique, that if perception without conception is 
blind, conception without perception is empty. Hence, 
in separating conception from perception he has reached 
no higher point of view, from whiclf he can criticise the 
ordinary empirical unity of the two. He is, therefore, 
forced to take refuge in a still higher abstraction, which, 
however, os a mere abstraction, cannot really supply him 
with any better point of view for criticism. On the con¬ 
trary, as it is an abstraction not only from perception but 
also from conception, it necessarily vanishes into a pure 
identity, which is unthinkable as well as unimaginable. 
Kant’s apparent process of abstraction, however, really 
has its value just in this, that it involves more than it 
expresses. For while the attempt to sever conception 
from perception shows that though opposed they cannot 
be separated, or that their opposition is merely relative, it 
reveals that there is an intelligible unity on which criticism 
can take its stand, and in reference to which it can test our 
first imperfect view of things, and overcome the antagonism 
involved in it. Or, to put the same thing in a different 
way, it shows that the view of the world which gave rise to 
the difficulties and antinomies in question was based on 
an abstraction; and that when we restore the element 
abstracted from, these difficulties • and antinomies are 
capable of solution. 
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This may be expressed more simply by saying that the 
real 6burce of the difficulties which perplexed Kant’s mind the 
lay in the fact that the world in time and space w^as taken 
as a thing in itself, which existed without reference to the 
thinking subject; and that the solution of them lay in 
the discovery that that world is phenomenal and not 
noumenal, i.e., that it cannot be conceived except as exist¬ 
ing for a self. In saying this, how^ever, it is to be 
observed that we are giving a sense to the contrast of 
phenomenal and noumenal wiiich is not recognised by 
Kant, or which we can'find in Kant only when, according 
to the reasoning of the last paragraph, we make explicit 
w'hat rather lies behind his thought than is directly con¬ 
tained in it. To Kant the noumcnon was, in the first 
instance, the thing without relation to our perception of 
it, the thing as it is to*pure conception. In the second 
instance, when, the modes of conception also were con¬ 
demned as in themselves empty and, therefore, as deriving 
their whole value from their application to some kind of 
perception, the nournenon ceased for him to be the object 
of conception, and became simply the object of an intuitive 
understanding. But this idea, as it w^as reached in Kant 
by abstraction both from conception and from perception, 
became equivalent to the conception of a thing in itself 
without reference to any intelligence; or, w^hat is the same 
thing from this point of view, a thing which is not 
distinguished from the intelligence for which it is. For 
it is all the same whether wc regard the thing as absolutely 
repelled from, or as absolutely identified with, the intel¬ 
ligence that apprehends it. In both cases the unity-in¬ 
difference of the knowable object and the knowing subject 
is lost in a pure identity of which nothing’ can be said. 

In both cases the real object or nournenon is reduced to 
the thing as related to nothing but itself, while the pheno¬ 
menon is’the thing as related to the intfelligence. On the 
other hand, if we follow' the line of thought above indicated, 
the opposition of reality to knowledge disappears. And 
the error of the ordinary view^ of things is seen to lie in 
this, that it takes the object as a thing in itself apart from, 
and unrelated to, the* intelligence. It is this error, the 
error of what we may call a natural abstraction, which 
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gi'^es rise Id all the difficulties and antinomies previously 
spoken of; for they all originate in the attempt to treat 
as a res completa what is not really a res completa. In 
order, therefore, to solve these antinomies what we require 
is, first of all, to recognise the abstraction which such an 
attempt involves, i.e., the abstraction, in our determination 
of the object, from the consciousness for which it is. From 
this point of view, it may be said that what we at first take 
for the thing in itself is a phenomenon or existence for 
another, i.e., for the self; and that, on the other hand, 
when we have recognised it to be a^ phenomenon or exist¬ 
ence for another, we have begun to apprehend it as a 
noumenon, i.e., as what it really is in itself. The recogni¬ 
tion that consciousness is a necessary element in all that 
is for it, and that existence is essentially existence-for-a- 
self, is at once the discovery that* (he object of knowledge 
is phenomenal, and it is the discovery of the noumenon of 
whi('h it is phenomenal. For to recognise tfiat all existence 
is existence for a self is to adopt a principle, the natural 
outcomecor complement of which is "the doctrine that all 
existence is the manifestation of a self. This, as above 
said, is in a sense to invert the use of the conceptions of 
noumenon and phenomenon w'hich we find in Kant; but 
it will be one of the objects of this book to show that it is 
in this inversion that we discover the essential meaning of 
Kant’s work. 

coui'se of the preceding argument is probably 
Dissertation already su^icient to show- the main motive or inner 
of i*i{re Reason, nccessity ot the course of thought bv which Kant found 
his way from the ideas of the Disseriaiion to those of the 
Critique. There are two great differences which separate 
the latter from the former. The first is* that in the Critique 
Kant ceases to regard the a priori conceptions of the mind 
as determinations of things in themselves, and regards 
them only as forms by which the data of sense under the 
forms of sense are determined as phenomena or objects of 
experience. The second, which is a necessary consequence 
of this, is that, while in the Dissertation these conceptions 
are regarded as expressing the ways ,in which God, as 
the first cause of the existence of all- finite substances also 
unites them into one w^orld of which all parts are in mutuo 
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commercio; in the Critique they are regarded as categories 
by which the conscious self combines all the data of sense 
in relation to itself into one experience. A few words of 
explanation in regard to each of these points will enable 
us to bring clearly before us the whole motive of the 
transition. 

I. We have already seen how natural was the course of '772-Kant's 
thought by which Kant was led to give up his first view' 
that the a priori conceptions of the mind reveal to us the wowcanthey 

^ *■ be objectively 

ultimate reality of things. We have seen that even in vaiici^ 
the Dissertation itself' this transition is already made, in 
effect if not explicitly, when Kant speaks of the ultimate 
reality as the object, not of our understanding, but of a 
perceptive or intuitive understanding. For, as an intuitive 
understanding is one for which the division of conception 
and perception does ndt exist, this already implies that 
a priori conceptions have value only in relation to per¬ 
ceptions given independently of them, and in our case, 
therefore, only in reference to perceptions given under 
the forms of space a*nd time. This thought, how«ever, did 
not distinctly suggest itself till some time after the Disser¬ 
tation was written, and according to Kant’s own statement, 
it arose in his mind in connexion with the recollection of 
Hume’s argument in relation to causality. The first step 
in this direction, however, seems to have been due to the 
development of Kant’s own thought, as appears from a 
letter to Herz, the date of which is 21st February, 1772, 
about two years after the Dissertation. In that letter he 
announces that he has had before him for some time the 
pjan of a work to be called The Limits of Sense and 
Reason, but that in attempting to write it, he had dis¬ 
covered that in all his owm previous metaphysical investi¬ 
gations, as w'ell as in those of others, an essential element 
was wanting,—an element which, if discovered, would 
supply the key to the whole secret of metaphysic. “ For,” 
he goes on, “ I put this question to myself, On what 
ground rests the relation of that in us which w'e call an 
idea to objects? If all that the idea contains is simply 
the mode in which the subject is affected by an object, 
we may easily understand how it should correspond to 
that object as an effect to its cause, and how, therefore. 
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the determination of our mind should be capable of giving 
us an idea oj something, or in other words, how it should 
be possible for an idea of our mind to have an object. 
Thus it is intelligible how our ideas, so far as they are 
sensuous affections passively received, should have a 
relation to objects, and also how the forms of sense, though 
borrowed from the nature of our soul, should nevertheless 
apply to all things in so far as they are presented in sense. 
On the other hand, if that in us which is called an idea, 
were in relation to the object an activity, that is to say, 
if the object itself were produced ^3y the idea, (as it is 
supposed that the ideas in the Divine Mind are the arche¬ 
types of things,) then, in this way also, the conformity 
of ideas with objects might be understood. We can thus 
discern at least the possihiliiy of two kinds of intelligence; 
of an intellectus archetypus, whosG perception itself should 
be the ground for the existence of things, and of an 
intellectus ectypus, which should derive all the data of its 
thinking from the impressions of sense. But our intelli¬ 
gence does not fall under either description. It is not, if 
we leave moral ends out of account, the cause of the objects 
it apprehends, nor are these objects the causes of its con¬ 
ceptions (in sensii reali). Thus the pure conceptions of 
the understanding cannot be abstracted from the feelings 
of sense, nor are they merely the expression of the 
character of our sensitive receptivity. They have their 
sources, indeed, in the nature of the soul, but they are 
neither the tesult of the action of the object upon it nor 
do they produce the object. In my Dissertation, I w'as 
content to explain their nature in a negative way, and /o 
say only that they are not modifications of the soul pro¬ 
duced by the lobject. But now I must ask in what other 
way an idea is possible, which refers to an object, without 
being the effect of an impression from that object? I 
ventured in the Dissertation to say, that the ideas of sense 
represent things as they appear, while the conceptions of 
the understanding represent things as they are. But how 
can the ideas of these things be given to us, if not by 
the manner in which they affect us? Qr, if the pure con¬ 
ceptions of them are due to our own inner activity, whence 
comes the agreement which they are supposed to have 
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with objects, which yet are not their products? How can 
pure reason lay down axioms about things without any 
experience of them? In Mathematics, the difficulty is not 
great, because objects are only capable of being, or being 
represented as, quantities, in so far as we produce the 
idea of them by repeating a unit for a number of times. 

The mind is active in generating the conception of 
quantity, and, therefore, we can see how the principles 
of quantity should be determined a priori; but when we 
ask how the understanding, by a pure a priori process, 
can form to itself conceptions of things in their qualitative 
determination, or lay down real principles as to their 
possibility, principles which are not derived from experi¬ 
ence, but to which experience must exactly conform .,— 
we ask a question over which the greatest obscurity has 
hitherto rested.” * 

“Plato assumed a prenatal, Malebranche a present, 
intuition of the Divine Being, as the source of the pure 
notions and principles of the understanding; and various 
moralists have adofited a similar hypothesis t(? account 
for our primary ideas of moral law. Crusius, on the other 
hand, spoke of certain rules of judgment and certain con¬ 
ceptions, which God has implanted in the human soul in 
exact conformity w'ith the constitution of things. I'he 
former writers, therefore, based their systems*on a super¬ 
natural influence, the latter on an intellectual pre-estab¬ 
lished harmony. But such a Deus ex machina is the most 
extravagant resource to which a philosopher can betake 
himself in explaining the origin and value of our know¬ 
ledge : for it not only involves a palpable case of reasoning 
in a circle, but also stimulates and encourages all the 
whims of pious fancy and all the dreams of baseless 
speculation.” ^ 

“ While in this wav I was searching out the sources of KanCsfirsi 

• ii f I 1 1 " ■ « . • . ^ I ■ attempt to draw 

intellectual knowledge, wuthout which we cannot determine “paiisj. of‘he 

^ Categories. 

the nature and limits of Metaphysic, I succeeded in making 
a di.stinct division of the parts of this .science; and I sought 
further to gather Transcendental Philosophy, or, in other 

words, all the notions of pure understanding into a certain 

« 

>An allusion to his own comparison of the metaphysic of Leibniz to the 
dreams of Swedenborg. 
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nu'mber of Categories. Nor did I follow the manner of 
.Aristotle, who simply set them down one after another as 
they occurred to him in his ten Predicaments, but I aimed 
at a systematic classification, determined by a few funda¬ 
mental principles. Without, however, going into any 
further detail, I may say that the essential part of my 
task is now done, and that I am in a position to lay before 
the public a Criticism of Pure Reasoji, which explains 
the nature of truth, both theoretical and practical, in so 
far as it is derived purely from the intelligence: and I 
expect to complete and publish the first part of this system, 
containing an account of the sources of Metaphysic, its 
methods and its limits, within about three months.” 

Question of ]n this pussagc Kant draws attention to a defect of the 

the objective ^ ^ 'ii'j-i't- 

validity of the pure conccptions, which is substantially identical with 

pu tone 110 which he had already detected in the Dissertation. 

For there he had observed that these conceptions are 
general, and that they can be particularised and indi¬ 
vidualised only by the aid of perceptions drawn from 
sense; and this had led him to sef up the idea of an 
intuitive understanding as that which alone apprehends 
objects as they are. Here, in like manner, he points out 
that pure conceptions as such, are subjective, and that 
they cannot be determined as objective, unless objects are 
given which can be brought under them; and, further, 
that this difficulty would not exist if our understanding 
were intuitive and therefore creative; for then there would 
be no division between the general conception and the 
particulars to be subsumed under it. In other words, the 
distinction of perception and conception made in the Disser¬ 
tation, necessarily gives rise to a difficulty as to their 
combination, ia difficulty which now “requires to be dealt 
with. In the Dissertation, that difficulty had not clearly 
emerged for two reasons; first, because Kant w'as too 
much occupied with establishing the distinction of per¬ 
ception and the forms of perception from conception and 
its forms, to pay much attention to their relation: 
secondly, because he had not yet clearly .seen that the 
pure conceptions can find their reali^tion or objective 
meaning only in their application -to the perceptions of 
sense. Nay, he had there spoken of them as determining 
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things in themselves, though he had implicitly retraced 
this view by setting up the ideal of an intuitive under¬ 
standing. At the time of the letter to Herz, however, this 
new aspect of the case had dawned upon him, and had 
brought with it the great problem of the Critique, how 
conceptions, which are not due to experience, should yet 
be conceptions to which experience must conform.^ 

Now, it may be observed by anticipation that the Dif'nction 
Critique from beginning to end keeps its way between ofperception 
what we may call two opposite poles of thought, never criV/v#e. 
losing sight of either, though the attempt to steer by both 
often brings it into real or apparent contradiction with 
itself. In the first place, the Critique holds by the thought 
of the Dissertation that conception and perception, under¬ 
standing and sense, are essentially disparate, and that 
indeed in their union they necessarily give rise to certain 
antinomies, w’hich we can solve only by pointing out their 
soufce. In the second place, it holds with equal firmness 
by the thought that experience, i.e., all the knowledge of 
objects that w^e possess, is based upon this very,union of 
perception with conception, or upon the determination of 
the former by the latter. Experience is thus the com¬ 
bination of two elements which can never be resolved into 
one, two elements for the differences of which we can 
never find a principle of unity. It is the necessary 
synthesis of essentially heterogeneous factors, which imply 
and demand each other as factors of experience, but which, 
nevertheless, when brought together, repel each other and 
will not be fused into a perfect unity. In the end, there¬ 
fore, when it is carried out to its ultimate results, the 
combination breaks down, and its disparate elements give 
rise to antinomies? which, however, do not cast doubt 
on experience, but only show that the knowledge it gives 
us is a knowledge of phenomena and not of things in 
themselves. For, in contrast with this empirical union of 
disparate elements, thought, which seeks unity in experi¬ 
ence and cannot find it, necessarily falls back upon an 
idea derived from itself, in which it cannot but recognise 
the necessary chc^racteristics of the ultimate reality. This 
idea is that which we have already spoken of as the idea 

’ Observe the sentence italicised in the letter to Ilerz. 
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ofiintuitivi^ understanding, or of its object, viz., the thing 
in itself or noumenon. It is for Kant, as we have seen, 
the ultimate abstraction, which we reach by negation of 
conception in its difference from perception, as well as of 
perception in its difference from conception. Whether 
this view of it can be maintained, or whether, as we have 
already hinted, there is another principle which really 
guides Kant’s thought though it may not be consciously 
present to himself, we need not here discuss. It is, how* 
ever, necessary so far to anticipate what follows as to 
mention that, in Kant’s view, the assurance which we 
have that the idea of reason, the idea of the noumenon, 
is or represents the ultimate truth of things, is due not 
to the speculative, but to the practical, reason. 

In the letter to Herz quoted above, the general line of 
investigation, upon which Kant .had entered and which 
was to terminate only in the Criticjnc, is clearly indicated. 
The great question for him was to explain*how pure»con- 
ceptions can have an objective meaning, and especially 
how they can have an objective meaning in relation to 
objects given in experience through sense. How, he asks, 

“ can my understanding produce real principles as to the 
possibility of things with which experience must agree, 
though they are independent of e.xperience ” ? Kant as 
yet says nothing directly as to the limitation of these 
principles to experience or, in other words, to phenomena 
given through sense, and we have evidence that for some 
time after the letter to Herz this limitation was not recog¬ 
nised by Kant.^ In fact, this limitation could not become 
clear to him till he had advanced some way towards his 
subsequent deduction of the categories. For it was tfie 
perception thaj; a priori synthesis is possible only through 
the determination of the forms of sense by the unity of 
thought as expressed in the categories, which enabled 
Kant at once to vindicate the a priori principles as 
principles of experience and to limit them to experience. 

Now how was this step rendered possible ? The answer 
to this question will become easier, if we first ask ourselves 


U. Ur. B. 


wamanns remarks m the FAti. Mo%atsMt, XIX ui sea 
and- the quotation.^ there given from Politz’s edition of Kant’s lectLs on 
Metaphyyc. Cf. also Phil. Monaisheft, XX. 89 seq ^ 
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another question, viz., what was the point at which Kant 
received that decisive influence from Hume, of which he 
so often speaks ? ^ Let us look first at what we may call 
the locus classicus on this subject: — 

“ I confess it freely,” he declares in the introduction 
to the Prolegomena, “ the remembrance of David Hume 
was the first thing which many years ago interrupted my 
dogmatic slumber, and gave to my investigations in the 
\ field of speculative philosophy a quite new direction. I 
\was far, indeed, from following him in the inferences 
^ ^hich he drew, and which were so drawn by him just 
because he did not take the problem he had to deal with 
in all its generality, but only stumbled upon one aspect 
of it, which without reference to the whole could give him 
no secure basis of reasoning. Now, when we start with 
a thought that another 4 ias bequeathed to us, a thought 
w'ell-grounded but not fully developed, we may have good 
hope* by persevering reflexion to get further with it than 
the acute writer to whom we owe the first spark of light. 
1, therefore, set myself to inquire whether Humes’s objec¬ 
tions admitted of being universalised; and I was not long 
in finding that the conception of the connexion of cause 
and effect is by no means the only one under which the 
understanding represents to itself a priori the connexions 
of objects, but that on the contrary, all metaphysic consists 
of such connexions. I sought, therefore, to assure m>seif 
of their number, and when I had succeeded to my wish 
in doing this, i,e., w'hen 1 had succeeded in ^determining 
them all from one single principle, I then proceeded to 
the deduction of them,” i,e., to the justification of their 
use in relation to objects; “for I had already assured 
myself that they were not, as Hume suspected, derived 
from experience but that they had sprung from the pure 
understanding itself. This deduction, which had appeared 
impossible to my acute predecessor, and the very idea of 
which had never occurred to any one else,—though every 
one confidently employed the conceptions in question 

*The view that it was at this period that the influence of Hume upon Kant 
is to be dated, is mainfained with great force by Dr. B. Erdmann in his 
intruduefion to the Prolegomena and again in a recent article in the Archiv 
fur PhtUsopkie, 
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without once asking for the grounds of their objective 
validity,—this deduction, I say, was the most difficult task 
that could ever be undertaken for the behoof of meta¬ 
physic. And what made it still harder was, that the 
metaphysic already in Sxistence could not give me the 
slightest help, since my aim was nothing less than for 
the first time to determine the possibility of metaphysic. 
Now, when I had succeeded in solving Hume’s problem, 
not only in a single case, but in relation to the whole 
faculty of pure reason, I could proceed to take secure, 
though as yet but slow steps towards what was my ultimate 
end, viz., the complete determination, according to uni¬ 
versal principles, of the whole compass of pure reason in 
its limits as well as in its content: which was all that 
metaphysic stood in need of in order to develop its system 
on a safe and certain plan.” • 

tSon^ofte passage Kant tells us that the “ remembrance ” 

idea of causality, of David Humc bfoke his dogmatic slumbers by suggest¬ 
ing a thought, the sceptical consequences of which, as 
drawn Hume himself, he at once rejected. At the same 
time, in rejecting those consequences, he generalised the 
objection from w'hich they flowed, and was therefore 
obliged to find a general answer to it. He was thus led 
into a line of inquiry, the result of which was to discover 
the list of *a priori conceptions, and at once to vindicate 
their objective validity and to limit it to experience. Now 
if we turn to Hume’s Essays,^ (the only work of his with 
which Kan^ was acquainted,) we find that Hume starts 
with the “ proposition, which will not admit of much dis¬ 
pute, that all our ideas are nothing but copies of qur 
impressions, or, in other words, that it is impossible for 
us to think of anything, which we have not antecedently 
felt either by our external or internal senses.” But, he 
goes on to argue, there is nothing in the data of inner 
or outer sense which suggests the idea of a -necessary 
connexion between the- particular phenomena which we 
regard as causes and effects of each other. As regards 
outer experience, " solidity, extension, motion, these 
qualities are all complete in themselvqs and never point 

Ulunie’s edited hy Green and Grose, II. 50 sey.: Inquiry conceminif 

the Iluman Understanding, §7. 
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to any other event which may result from them.” “ We 
know that as a fact, heat is a constant attendant of flame : 
but what is the connexion between them, we have no 
room so much as to conjecture or imagine.” And as 
regards inner experience, the case is not different. “ Were 
we empowered by a secret wish to remove mountains or 
to control the planets in their orbit, this power would not 
be more extraordinary or beyond our comprehension,” 
than the fact that by our will we can move our limbs. 

Hence there is nothing in the first experience of any 
phenomenon to lead us to expect that it should have a 
particular consequent; and the experience that it actually 
has such a consequent is not an “ impression,” from which 
the idea of necessary connexion can be derived. The only 
thing from which we can derive that idea is the “ new* 
sentiment,” which arises in consequence of the frequent 
repetition of cases “ in which the same object is followed 
by tTie same event,” i.e., “ the customary connexion in 
thought between an objf'ct and its usual attendant.” 

Now, in the last chapter I pointed out that in all this >^ant’srepre- 

' , ^ , seiuation of 

Hume is not arguing against the idea of a synthetic power Humes 

argument. 

of thought; for he excludes that idea at the outset by the 
reduction of ideas to copies of impressions. He speaks, 
indeed, of the relation of causes and effects as incompre¬ 
hensible—in conformity with his general view df experience 
■as consisting of isolated impressions, which have no 
relations except the external relations of time and space. 

But his object is, not to bring arguments, against the 
-doctrine that the intelligence possesses a synthetic power, 
byt simply to show that in the impressions as given there 
is no hint or suggestion of “ power or necessary con¬ 
nexion.” When, however, we turn to Kant’s words, wc 
find that he connects these tw'o ideas and reads Hume as 
if he were arguing against the idea of an a priori synthetic 
power of thought. “ Hume,” he declares, “ started from 
a single but very important conception of nietaphysic, 
the conception of the connexion of cause and effect, and 
he required reason, which pretends to have produced that 
conception in its gwn bosom, to submit to question. He 
demanded, in short, that reason should be forced explicitly 
to .state what justification it has for thinking that anything 
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ca‘n be so constituted, that, if it is posited, something- 
else must necessarily be posited in consequence : for that 
is what is expressed in the conception of cause. He thus 
proved beyond contradiction that it is quite impossible 
for reason, a priori and* out of conceptions, to establish 
such a connexion, a connexion which involves necessity : 
for it is quite impossible to understand how, because one 
thing is, something else must necessarily be, and conse¬ 
quently how the conception of such a connexion can be 
attained a priori. Hence he concluded that reason alto¬ 
gether deceives itself with this idea, falsely regarding it 
as its ow n offspring, when it is nt)thing but a bastard-child 
of imagination, begotten upon it by experience. For the 
whole secret is that imagination, having brought certain 
ideas under tilie law of association, tries to pass off the 
subjective necessity arising from* such association, i.e., a 
mere habit of the mind itself, as if it w^ere an objective 
necessity of thought.” ^ * 

Kant thus reads Hume’s argument against the possi¬ 
bility oi^ deriving the idea ol necessary connexion from 
experience, as if -it were intended to disprove the existence 
of a synthetic pow-er in thought: a power w'hich, as 
belonging to pure thought, must establish connexions of 
ideas w'hich are necessary and universal. Now', as already 
remarked, Hume did not seek to prove that thought is 
not synthetic; he assumed it to begin wdth. It is the 
premise from which he starts, and indeed the presupposi¬ 
tion of the ^vhole school of Locke to which he belongs, 
that thought cannot legitimately add to the data given : 
and Kant refutes this presupposition only in so far as his 
transcendental deduction cuts away the ground from 
Hume’s expltination of the origin *of the principle of 
causality, by proving that the particular experiences from 
which Hume derives that principle could not exist without 
it. But, in the*first instance, Kant’s argument is directed 
not against Hume’s argument but against his presupposi¬ 
tion that the mind cannot add to the data given to it; and 
he sees now, what he did not see when he wrote the Essay 
on Negative Quantity, that it is to add to these data to 
bring them under the general principle of causality or to 

‘ Prolegomena, Introduction. 
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assert that that principle has objective validity. Hume 
awakened Kant from his dogmatic slumbers by making 
him realise that the objective application of the conceptions 
of pure understanding, the possibility of which is the 
problem of the letter to Herz, involves a synthesis which, 
as a priori, must be universal and necessary, and cannot 
therefore find its evidence in the particular experiences 
which fall under it. But, when this difficulty was sug¬ 
gested, the point which by his own mental history Kant 
was led first of all to consider was not,—what Hume 
sought to prove,—the impossibility of deriving necessary 
principles of synthesis from experience, but the difficulty 
of conceiving how pure thought could become synthetic 
in relation to experience. For, up to the year 1766 at 
least, Kant had been endeavouring, in opjfesition to the 
philosophy of Wolff, to exhibit the difference between the 
synthetic connexion of reality and the analytic process 
of thought. And though in the Dissertation, he had 
maintained that the intelligence brings with it not only 
formal but also real principles of knowledge, 'y^t 
(jiiestion of the application of these principles to the data 
of sense had not yet suggested itself. Now, however, 
Kant is forced to consider this question, and the result 
is that he recurs to the doctrine of his earlier essays that 
thought is in itself analytic, but at the same time maintains 
that it becomes synthetic in relation to the forms and 
matter of sense. And by a natural illusion he regards 
Hume as discussing the whole problem thus suggested. 
Hence Kant seems to connect the name of Hume with 
a question which really arose out of the Wolffian philo¬ 
sophy—the question of the possibility of a synthesis of 
pure thought; and not merely with the problem which 
Hume really considered—the problem of the possibility 
of extracting necessary principles out of experience: the 
necessity ‘and universality of the principles in question 
being for Kant a consequence of the a priori character of 
the synthesis. It is, however, the transcendental deduc¬ 
tion, in which the a priori principles are shown to be 
presupposed in experience and not derived from it, which 
alone contains Kant’s* direct answer to the argument of 
Hume’s Essays; while his explanation of the way in 
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wRich thought becomes capable of an ampliative or 
synthetic mo\ement is really an answer to a question 
which had been suggested, not by Hume but by the 
Wolfilian philosophy.^ 

Kant’sseiiTch Passincf, however, from the question, as to the exact 

for a systematic ® t t 

listoftiie relation of Kant’s thought to that of Hume, we can see 
that fiom the point he had reached, there were two special 
problems which opened up before him. On the one hand, 
he had to consider how, consistently with its essential 
nature, pure thought could become synthetic in relation 
to experience; and on the other hand, he had to show 
how experience, consistently with its essential nature, 
could be proved to conform to the principles thus 
developed. As a first step tow'ards the solution of the 
former of the^ problems, Kant sought to make a complete 
list of the a priori principles, oi* rather of the pure con¬ 
ceptions underlying them. He, therefore, looked about 
for some principle which should not only furnish a criterion 
of such conceptions, but which should guide him to the 
discovei«y of them and enable him tb make sure that the 
list so discovered was complete. Now, the reference to 
Aristotle in the letter to Herz shows where he first looked 
for guidance, and this idea is confirmed by what he 
says in the Prolegomena.- As he there tells us, he took 
Aristotle’s list of categories for an attempt to realise what 
he wanted, and in the light of his owm doctrine as to time 
and space, he was able at once to cast aside three of the 
categories (^)ntained in the list— ubi, quando, and situs. 
But even as thus purified, the list was of no use to him, 
for he found in it “ no principle according to w'hich the 
understanding could be measured out, and all the functions 
out of W'hich‘its pure conceptions arike could be preciseh' 
and completely determined.” He then goes on to sav 
that “ in order to find such a principle, he looked for an 

'It may be said to be an answer to Hume in so far as Kant substitutes an 
a priori synthesis for the analysis of ideas derived from experience. But when 
Kant says that Hume “required reason, which pretended to have produced 
that conception,” the conception of causality, “in its own bosom, to submit 
to question,” he is not stating the problem as Hume would have stated it, 
tmt a? he himself was led to stale it by his previous criticism of the Wolffian 
philosophy. ’ 

* Prok^^^ovtma, § 39. 
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act of the understanding, which contains all its other acfs, 
and which differentiates itself into a series of different 
acts only in virtue of the different modifications or 
moments of the process, whereby the manifold which is 
before the mind is brought undeV the unity of thought.” 
This act he found to be the act of judging. But in the 
analysis of judgment, which was thus determined to be 
the essential activity of the understanding, he had before 
him for his guidance tffe work which was already done 
by the Logicians, a work “ perhaps not wdthout defects, 
but sufficiently accurate to enable him, on the basis of it, 
to set forth a complete table of the pure functions of the 
understanding.” These functions, however, as treated by 
formal Logic, were without any determination in relation 
to objects, and he, therefore, proceeded # to refer the 
functions for judgment *to objects in general, or rather 
to the conditions under w^hich judgments are determined 
as objectively valid ”; and this supplied him with the 
required catalogue of the conceptions of the mind, a cata¬ 
logue of w’hich “ he tould be certain that it contained all 
the elements of our knowledge of things which are derived 
from the pure understanding, no more and no less.” The 
result of this method of discovery of the categories was 
to determine for him at the same time their true meaning 
and validity; for it showed that “ in themselves they are 
mere logical functions involving no conception of any 
object whatsoever,” and that they get objective significance 
only through the sense-perceptions, to whigh they are 
applied and in application to which they serve only to 
“ give universal validity to empirical judgments, which 
in themselves are undetermined in view’ of all the functions 
for judgment.”^ Kant goes on further to*say that the 
effect of this systematic process was, in the first place, 
“ to furnish a systematic method, on which every object 
of pure reason could be treated; ” and, in the second 
place, to separate from the categories two other classes of 
conceptions,” which were apt to be confounded with them, 
viz., the “reflective conceptions,” and, w'hat is more 

^This, of course, refers to the distinction made in the Prolegomena between 
judgments of perception and judgments of experience,—a distinction which will 
be criticised in the sequel. 
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important, the Ideas of reason, for which a quite different 
source has to be sought. 

It appears, then, that the inquiries out of which the 
Critique arose proceeded on this fashion. The separation 
of the pure conceptions of the mind from perceptions and 
especially from the forms of perception, which was accom¬ 
plished in the Dissertation, led, so soon as it was seen 
that the conceptions could have (^bjective validity only as 
applied to those very perceptions from w’hich they were 
so distinguished, to an inquiry into the possibility and 
the conditions of this application. This inquiry, however, 
in Kant’s view, could be satisfactorily carried on only 
after a complete list of the pure conceptions, based upon 
the nature of the synthetic activity which they subserve, 
had been discovered. Now, that activity must be con¬ 
ceived as a process in which thotight goes beyond itself, 
beyond its own pure analytic unity, to unite with itself 
something not already combined in that unity. In other 
words, it is a process of judgment, in w^hich different data 
of sens? are brought together unde^ one conception and 
so united with the consciousness of self. And in the last 
resort the understanding itself must provide the concep¬ 
tions by which it gives unity to such differences. Hence, 
if there are pure a priori conceptions which the mind 
derives frofn itself and by the aid of which it unites 
empirical elements with each other and with itself, they 
must be involved in, and constitutive of, the activity of 
judging. Tjjey can, in short, only be different “ moments ” 
or aspects which become distinguishable in the unity of 
the understanding when we consider it in this its essenbal 
and characteristic activity. But judgment had been 
thoroughly e 5 famined by the Logicians, who had dealt 
with it as a purely formal process of analysing ideas, 
and in this view of it had shown it to have certain aspects, 
summed up under the heads of quantity, quality; relation, 
and modality, with their subordinate species. This result, 
then, Kant took for granted, and with some slight modi¬ 
fications he treated it as supplying a complete table of 
logical functions. The list of logical functions again, 
when judgment was regarded not as a merely formal 
process of analysing ideas but as a process of determining 
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objects, translated itself into a list of categories or con¬ 
ceptions of objects in general, which was just the list of 
pure conceptions Kant required. He could, therefore, 
now proceed with his great task, the task of proving that 
we have a right to apply these general conceptions to 
the objects of sense; or, to speak more accurately, to 
the appearances of sense, w?hich, as thus subsumed 
under the categories, a/e determined as the objects of 
experience. 

2. There are some very important results which may 
be drawn from this account of the process whereby Kant 
arrived at his list of categories; but before attempting 
to state them, it seems desirable to look at the other aspect 
of the transition from the Dissertation to the Critique to 
W'hich reference has been made. In the Dissertation, the 
pure conceptions are regarded as ways in which God pre¬ 
determines all the finite and contingent substances with 
a view to their combination into one world, all parts of 
wdiich are in muluo commercio : while in the Critique, 
they are regarded as categories by which the conscious 
self combines the data of sense in relation to itself into 
one experience. In the Dissertation, the objective con¬ 
nexion of substances as acting and reacting on each other 
in one world is supposed to translate itself,^—by reason 
of the forms of sense through which the world is given 
to us in experience,—into the subjective appearance of 
their existence as in space and time; and thus the unity 
of all things in their dependence on God, appears to us 
as their existence in one space {Oninifraesentia Phaeno- 
manon): and the reciprocal determination of their con¬ 
tingent existence through such dependence, as their 
existence in one time \Aeternitas Phaenomenon). Finally, 
if we ask for a ground for this belief in the coincidence 
or parallelism of our subjective representation of the world 
as one wot'ld in space and time, with the objective reality, 
Kant’s answer is that we must fall back on the idea that 
we, like all other finite substances, are dependent on one 
absolute substance, whose unity makes the world one, or 
maintains all finite *substances in such relations, that they 
can influence each oth^r: and that, therefore, our percep¬ 
tion of them which is dependent on such external influence, 
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presupposes and conforms to our conception of them which 
is not so dependent. 

This part of Kant's speculations is, as he indicates in 
writing to Lambert, imperfectly developed in the Disserta¬ 
tion; but it supplies thie link which is needful to enable 
us to connect his earlier and later speculations, and 
indirectly to connect the earlier dogmatic philosophies of 
Spinoza, Leibniz, and Wolff Mith the Criticism which 
Kant substituted for it. As Kant at a later date said, the 
essential change from dogmatism to criticism was like the 
change from the Ptolemaic to the Copernican system. 
Just as Copernicus taught Astronomy to refer many of 
the apparent movements of the heavens to the real move¬ 
ment of the earth on which the spectator is placed, so 
criticism taught philosophy to regard the objective world 
.'rom the point of view of our connexion with it, and to 
attribute the general characteristics of that world, as it 
exists for consciousness, to the essential nature of our 
consciousness itself. From this point of view the question 
how alf objects are combined into the unit}'’ of one world, 
i-urns into the question how that world comes to be such 


a unity for me. Now, while the former question might 
be answered by a reference to the unity of God, on whom 
all finite existences alike depend, and w'ho therefore con¬ 
ditions their reciprocal influence; the latter w'as left, 
according to the principles of dogmatic philosophy, to be 
answered by the theories of a pre-established harmony, 
ur of a «ontinuous supernatural interference. Kant, 
however, who had already explained the coincidence of 
things, as w'e perceive them, with the a priori determina¬ 
tions of space and time, by showing that time and space 
are the form§ under which alone we dan perceive, was soon 
forced to find the explanation also of the connexion of 
things as we think them under the pure principles of the 
understanding, in a subjective necessity of the Understand¬ 
ing itself. \A^henever this idea had been suggested, it 
became clear that the unity of the world, as determined 
•by its dependence on one absolute principle, will not of 
itself explain the unity of our knowledge of it. On the 
other hand, the unity of our intelligence with itself will 
explain the necessary unity and interconnexion in its parts 
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of any world that exists for our intelligence. In other 
words, if we take for granted the fact of knowledge and 
the existence of a world which is an object of knowledge, 
we see that that world cannot but conform to the conditions 
under which alone it can become known; in other words, 
nothing can be determined by the intelligence as an object 
that does not conform to conditions under which alone 
it can become such an object. Hence we do not need to 
say that the object in itself is in pre-established harmony 
with the mind, or the mind with the object in itself,— 
an assertion which contradicts itself by breaking through 
the very limits of knowledge which it at the same time 
sets up,—but we can say that the known objects as such, 
must conform to the conditions of knowledge, and that 
the knowable object, as such, must be in pre-established 
harmony, if w'e like so to express it, with these conditions. 

When we have got so far, it begins to be clear that 
for the unity which was before found in God, as an 
objective principle, we must substitute the unity of the 
self. If the world is one world for us, it is not*because 
it is one independently of the action of our intelligence 
and solely in virtue of the unity of its divine cause; but 
because it cannot exist for us or be known by us, except 
so far as it is brought in relation to one self. ^ Formerly, 
Kant had said that the finite substances are in muiuo 
commercio and constitute one world, because, and only 
because, they are all equally dependent on the one absolute 
substance. Now he must say that they are* necessarily 
represented as acting and reacting on each other and so 
coRStituting one world, only because they are all objects 
of one conscious self, and must therefore conform to the 
conditions of the unity of self-consciousness. There is 
here a complete shifting of the centre to which all is 
referred, but in other respects all that was previously said 
of being has now to be said of knowing. Hence all the 
pure conceptions, and especially the conceptions of sub¬ 
stance, causality, and reciprocity,—by which in the Disser¬ 
tation the world was determined as a whole of parts 
essentially interrelated which in all its changes maintains 
its identity and its unity,—cease to be regarded as repre¬ 
senting objective relations of things in themselves and 
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are taken as relations of phenomena or things as existing 
for us. Instead of being treated as principles of relation 
by which objects are united into one real world in 
dependence on one absolute Being, they are now repre¬ 
sented as necessary relations by which all objects must 
be determined, if they are to be united as a known world 
in one consciousness, i.e., in the consciousness of one self. 
The dogmatic presuppositions of the unity of the world 
and of the interconnexion of its parts thus become 
vitalised, the former being identified with the unity of 
intelligence and the latter with the special functions of 
thought in which that unity expresses itself. Thus the 
world of things in themselves outside of consciousness is 
abandoned as the unknown and the unknowable: and the 
whole interest of knowledge is concentrated on the process 
within consciousness, by which*the data presented to the 
mind in .sense are combined and determined as the elements 
of one experience. The pure intelligence by its d priori 
conceptions is still conceived as giving objective deter- 
minatibn to the data of sense, which are regarded as in 
themselves merely subjective states bound together, at 
best only in a subjective unity of apprehension. But this 
contrast of subjective and objective has changed its 
meaning;^ for it now means that it is only as the self 
brings the data of its perception under the forms of its 
conception, that it can have consciousness of an objective 
world as such, or can determine its subjective perceptions 
as perceptions of a w^orld of objects. 

It is most important for the understanding of the 
Critique that we should keep in mind this Copernican 
change of the centre from which the intelligible world is 
regarded, and in relation to which its varying aspects 
are explained. But in order that we may do justice to 
previous philosophies, it is also important that we should 
understand at once the value and the limit of the alteration 
which it involves. Previous philosophy had taken its 
stand on the Absolute. It had assumed that we are able 
to place ourselves at the objective centre from which all 
things are seen as they are, in the relations which they 
feally hold to each other. Thus Spinoza had maintained 
that science, the .cientia intuitiva which alone deserves 
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the name of knowledge, necessarily requires us to stah 
with that idea on which all others depend and to deduce 
all other ideas from it; and in his Ethics he had attempted 
to realise this conception by placing the definition of God 
at the beginning of his treatise, and making it the basis 
of everything else. But he had not sufficiently explained 
how the consciousness of man, which according to him 
is a mdde of one of the attributes, should be able to reach 
this beginning, i.e., to rise to the apprehension, not only 
of the attribute of which it is a mode, but even of the 
substance, which is beyond the special determinations of 
the attributes and which embraces them all. And though 
Leibniz had made this less unintelligible by treating the 
individual as a microcosm, or by bestowing on the self- 
conscious monad the exceptional gift of a consciousness 
of God and of general truth, (thus in spite of his own 
principles putting a qualitative difference between the 
self-ccffiscious monad and the other monads,) he had by 
such expedients rather indicated than solved the difficulty. 

The idea of a “ pre-established harmony ” shows 4hat its 
author was conscious that the division between knowing 
and being w’as still for him an absolute division, even 
at the very moment Avhen he was claiming the right to 
overpass it. For if the self-conscious being had been 
conceived by him as able to rise to the unity of'being and 
knowing in God, he w^ould no longer have needed to bring 
in the thought of a harmony to bridge over the division. 

Kant, therefore, seemed to be saying no mor^e than was 
strictly justifiable, when he condemned all these theories 
as involving the introduction of a Deus ex machina, and 
maintained that, besides involving the fallacy of reasoning 
in a circle, such ways of explaining the origin of know¬ 
ledge, “ stimulate and encourage all the whims of pious 
fancy and all the dreams of baseless speculation.” 

At the same time, while we recognise all this, and 

, 1 • . , , • . . . , m the dogihatic 

Muiile we admit that such theories are inconsistent with 
themselves in taking their stand at a universal point of 
view, which yet their account of man’s intelligence does 
not justify, we mu§t remember that no criticism of our 
knowledge is possible which does not involve that in some 
way we can reach beyond the defect which we criticise. 
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If we recognise the relativity of knowledge, it must be 
in reference to some standard which is not itself regarded 
as relative; if we say that we know only phenomena, it 
must be in reference to some consciousness of a noumenon 
which we still possess. • The assumption, if we can call 
it an assumption, that we in some sense know what reality 
is, is implied even in the extremest assertion of the limits 
of knowledge. The consciousness that at some' point 
thinking and being meet together and coalesce in one, 
is necessarily involved even in the most dualistic view of , 
their relations. We must take our stand on something 
beyond the limit to discover that there is a limit. In this 


sense, then, the theories which Kant was criticising contain 
a principle, which cannot be regarded as merely dogmatic 
except from the point of view' of absolute scepticism. For 
it is impossible that the individual should be confined to 
the mere phenomena of his own consciousness, and that 
at the same time he should be able to recognise that he 
is so confined. Such a recognition involves already that 
there is,for him some point of view" beyond the limit which 
he asserts. The error of those theories, against which 
Kant had a right to protest, was not that they took their 
stand at a point of view which is beyond the opposition 
of subjective and objective, or that they started from the 
idea of G»d, but rather that they took the idea of God 
as purely objective and distinct from the consciousness of 
self; or, in other words, that they failed to recognise 
that in self-consciousness there is contained not merely 
the consciousness of the subject as opposed to the object, 
but also the consciousness of a unity which, while it 
involves that opposition, at the same time transcends* it. 
In other w'ords, they did not recognise that in the con¬ 
sciousness of self is involved also the consciousness of the 
universal unity or centre which all knowledge implies, 
and that in this sense, the consciousness of self and the 
consciousness of God are essentially bound up with each 
other. While, therefore, we are prepared to admit that 
they were in error, in so far as they did not see that all 
objects are phenomenal, i.e., that they are not things in 
themselves independent of consciousness, we are not pre¬ 
pared to recognise that the ultimate reality consists in 
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such things: for this would imply that the absolute realKy 
is that which has no relation to consciousness. Nor are 
we prepared to admit that it is a defect of our knowledge, 
that we cannot apprehend such things. On the contrary, 
it is in the apprehension of this ‘relation of things to the 
self that we gain the power at once of criticising our 
knowledge, in so far as it abstracts from this relation or 
leaves*it out of account; for in detecting the error of this 
omission we at the same time reach a consciousness of 
the reality, in opposition to which the former object of our 
knowledge can be determined as phenomenal. 

Now, the key to many difficulties of Kant’s philosophy admits in a 

^ J J r 1 . an ultimate 

is found, when we ask how far he did, and how far he unity of thought 

' \ ^ anti being. 

did not, recognise this. I have already indicated in part 
what the answer must be. Kant does see that there is a 
point of view beyond th& opposition of thought and being, 
a point at which they fall together; and he sees also that 
it is ttecause we are able to take our stand at this point 
of view that we are able to criticise our knowledge. 
Furthermore, he holds that this point of view is revealed 
to us in or through the pure consciousness of that self 
to which all phenomenal objects as such are referred, but 
to which they are at the same time opposed. For, with 
this consciousness of self, there comes necessarily the idea 
of an intuitive understanding, which is not thus opposed 
to its object, but creates as it apprehends, and apprehends 
as it creates it. As, however, this idea is reached (or 
seems to Kant to be reached) by negation and abstraction, 

—by an abstraction from conception in its distinction from 
perception, as well as from perception in its distinction 
from conception,—it shrinks, whenever Kant turns his 
attention to it, into ja. bare identity, of which he can say 
that we “ have no conception whatsoever,” though wc 
have “ a consciousness ” of it, and though this conscious¬ 
ness, through the moral law, is ultimately determined to 
be a consciousness of the absolute reality. How far this 
view is tenable will be considered hereafter; what we have 
here to observe is that while, as was indicated in the first 
chapter of this Introduction, the opposition of critical to 
dogmatic philosophy .depends necessarily on the regress 
which the former makes upon the presuppositions of the 
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latter; yet this regress must find a point at which it stops» 
and from which, as an ultimate point beyond the opposi¬ 
tion of being and knowledge, of noumena arid phenomena, 
it is able to discover the errors of the ordinary dualism. 
It follows, therefore, that while Kant’s immediate task is 
to criticise previous philosophies for confusing thought 
with reality, yet indirectly and in the end he has also to 
criticise them for not discovering the true point in which 
these opposites are united. Unfortunately this point is 
for him neither an object of conception nor of perception, 
though it is presupposed in both, and though he assumes 
that we can so far bring it into consciousness as to take 
our stand on it for the criticism of both. 

We are now prepared to take up our deferred examina¬ 
tion of the method which Kant used in discovering the 
list of pure conceptions. Kant .extracted these concep¬ 
tions, as he tells us, from the idea of the judgment, as 
that was analysed by the Logicians. In order, however, 
to understand this statement we must have before us two 
points. ,In the first place, we must# be aware of Kant’s 
confidence in formal Logic, which he had received as a 
tradition of the schools, and supposed to have come to 
him unaltered from Aristotle. And, in the second place, 
we must keep in view the fact that in selecting the analysis 
of judgment as his starting point, Kant did not forget 
that judgment is only one of the operations which that 
Logic analyses, and that it always considers judgment 
in its relation to conception on the one side, and to 
syllogism on the other. In other words, he recognised 
that Logic is a system, and that, if one of its doctrines 
be used as a principle of discovery, this carries with it 
a similar use pf all the others. 

As to the first of these points, we do not need to look 
far in the Critique, to come upon the evidences of Kant’s 
absolute tru.st in formal Logic, as a sufficient agalvsis of 
the process of thought, when that process is treated in 
itself without reference to its objects. “ Logic, ” he tells 
us in the preface to the second edition, “ already in the 
earliest times had got into the secure path of science. 
This may be seen from the fact tljat’since Aristotle, it 
has never needed to retrace a single step, except perhaps 
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in getting rid of a few unnecessary subtilties, or in mOre 
distinctly defining its subject matter,—improvements 
which have rather to do with the appropriateness of the 
form in which the science is taught than with its scientific 
certitude. It is, moreover, noticeable that it has as little 
been able to take a single step forward, and seems to all 
appearance to have been once for all completed and 
exhausted. Some moderns, indeed, have sought to 
enlarge it by introducing chapters from Psychology, 
about the nature of the various faculties exercised in know¬ 
ledge ; or from Metaphysic, about the origin of knowledge 
and the differences of the certitude of our knowledge of 
different objects; or from Anthropology, about the causes 
and cures of prejudice, etc. But in making such additions 
to it, they have only shown their ignorance of the peculiar 
character of the science.* It is not an extension, it is only 
a distortion, of the sciences when we let them pass their 
limitt and run into each other; and the limits of Logic 
are very easily determined. It is the science which com¬ 
pletely exhibits and*strictly demonstrates the formal rules 
of all thinking (whether it be a priori or empirical, what¬ 
ever be its origin or object, and whatever accidental or 
natural hindrances it may meet with in our mental 
constitution).” 

Having this opinion of formal Logic, as a science com-Judgment and 

.. ® . Syllogism as a 

plete and perfectly secure in its results, a science which due wthe 
has stood the proof of two thousand years without change, the Ideas respee- 
Kant can use it as an absolutely certain guide in founding 
his new Logic, which is to consider not merely the rules 
for thinking, but the rules for the knowing of objects, so 
far as that is possible a priori. Now thought, as dealt 
with by formal Logic, starts with the presupposition of 
a certain given content or idea, which it analyses in judg¬ 
ment into a subject and predicate, and which in syllogism 
it re-analyses till it finds the ultimate condition of the 
judgment, i.e., of the assertion which attributes that 
predicate to that subject. This play of pure thought in 
itself, or rather (since analytic thought always supposes 
something to analyse) this play which it carries on without 
reference to the particular character of the matter in hand, 
is to be explained as the mere assertion by the conscious 
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subject of i's identity with itself in apprehending such 
matter. It is the endless ‘ I am I ’ of self-consciousness, 
which it repeats in relation to every content brought within 
its scope. As the mind is in identity with itself, so every 
content it receives into its consciousness must be, in like 
manner, fixed in its self-identity. In judgment, indeed, 
a division arises between subject and predicate, but this 
division is stated only to be denied; and if it has not 
disappeared with this denial, syllogism by a further 
analysis discovers a middle term by which the difference 
may finally be brought back to identity. 

HowtLe Now, in all this analytic process thought deals with a 

Siynthctic, is a o 

related to the matter which it has already appropriated, and in dealing 

mem. With which It never needs to go beyond itself. It is a 

purely subjective process that has no reference to any 
object or to any thing but ideas which, as ideas, are 
already combined with the ‘ I think.’ But how is any 
matter appropriated by our thought at first? The*pure 
unity of the self produces nothing. Its work is only to 
distinguish elements which it again •reduces to identity, 
just as in the ‘I am I ’ of self-consciousness it divides 
the subjective and the objective self only to identify them 
again. What, however, we have to explain in the new 
Logic is the mode in which, for the first time, a matter 
which does mot already belong to the self is brought into 
relation to it; or, what is the same thing from the opposite 
side, the mode in which the pure self goes beyond itself 
to apprehenc^ that which is not itself. And the only way 
in which we can do so, is by supposing that, in relation 
to a given manifold of perception, the pure unity expanejs 
into a principle of connexion between the elements of this 
manifold. It .thus, as it were, supplies from itself the 
predicate for a subject given in perception, and performs 
an act of judgment in attaching that predicate to it. But 
this act of judgment is synthetic, not analytic: the intelli¬ 
gence does not get the predicate by analysis from the 
matter presented to it, but itself evolves it out of its own 
unity. On this view, therefore, we might say, that the 
intelligence determines the data of sen§e as its object by 
maJiing itself their predicate. 

In this way we ca.r see how it is that Kant looks to the 
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act of judgment, when he is seeking for the pure a priori 
conceptions. These conceptions spring out of the under¬ 
standing in the activity of judgment, whereby it applies 
itself to the matter of perception, or, in other words, 
whereby it turns the matter of ‘perception into objects of 
knowledge to itself. Resting in itself thought is a pure 
identity, but in experience it becomes a principle of 
synthesis in reference to a given manifold which it 
appropriates. Its identity is differentiated in reference to 
a ‘ manifold ’ which it thus determines as its object; and, 
on the other hand, the manifold is integrated in reference 
to the self of whose consciousness or experience it becomes 
a part. And the different “ moments ” or modifications, 
which this differentiation of thought presents, are to be 
discovered by considering the different aspects of the 
formal judgment, i.e., ‘the different aspects in which the 
unity of the mind show's itself in dealing with a content 
that*has already been brought into unity with it. If we 
watch what the mind does with a content which it has 
already appropriated, we shall be guided safeiy to the 
discovery of that which it does in appropriating a new 
content. Thus it is that Kant justifies his procedure in 
taking the logical analysis of the formal judgment aS' a 
guiding thread ” to the discovery of the pure conceptions 
of the understanding,—a procedure the resiflts of which 
we shall consider in detail in a subsequent chapter. 

But judgment is “ made adequate ” in syllogism; i.e., 
the identity of subject and predicate expressed in a judg- 
ment is reduced to its simplest form by bringing to light syllogism.^ 
§ middle term which is the principle of unity between the 
extremes. And this higher “ function of unity ” must also 
reappear in the case when the unity has to’be established, 
not between the mind and itself, as already having a 
special content, but between the mind and the new data 
which are presented to it through sense. Hence the 
intelligence cannot be satisfied wuth the act of judgment 
in which these data are determined as objects in relation 
to it, but requires that this act of determination itself 
should find a mediation. It is obvious, however, that the 
middle term which is here required cannot be found in 
pure thought or in the data of sense, but only in something 
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thaf contains both, i.e., in a prior act of determination of 
an object by a conception; and this again points back 
to a prior act and so on ad infinitumd What the mind 
is seeking, namely, a middle term between itself or its 
own conccptive activity and the data of sense, can never 
be found; for, however far we go back, we find still the 
same dualism. The movement of mind expressed in 
syllogism can never be completed, because its completion 
would involve a unity of perception and conception which 
had no middle term; i.e., an “ intellectual intuition.” 
Such an intuition, therefore, is suggested by reason as 
an unattainable ideal, although it can never be either con¬ 
ceived or perceived. And if there are different forms of 
syllogism, it is to be supposed that this ideal will present 
itself in different forms corresponding thereto. 

development of these fdeas must be reserved 
lafclhe"'^ ; but enough has been said to show how 

s>!ioS. logical system of judgment and syllogism, which Kant 

lakes for his guide, may expand into a system of categories 
and a system of ideas, corresponding* respectively to the 
acts of judging and reasoning in which the mind expresses 
its unity, when that unity is taken as a principle not of 
analysis but of synthesis. The point, however, to which 
I wish here to call attention is that Kant in all <his develop¬ 
ment of his fhought remains faithful to the primitive idea 
expressed in the Dissertation. For there, as we saw-, the 
double imperfection, on the one hand, of a perception 
which is give.n to the mind and which, therefore, is not 
one with the conception produced by the mind,—a per- 


^As showing that Ihe above is a correct analysis of Kant’s way of thinking, 
note what is said (A. 76; B. 101) of the apodictical judgment as contrasted 
with the assertorial ^nd problematical judgments. ‘»The apodictical judgment 
involves that the assertorial is delern.ined by the laws of the understanding. 
It theiefore makes an assertion a priori and expresses logical necessity. Now 
^ a thing asserted is only gradually incorporated with the understanding, so 
that we begin by making a problematical judgment regarding it, then accent 
It assertorially as true, and finally declare it to be inseparably bound up with 
the understanding, as necessary and apodictically certain, we may regard 

thought. In his passage we have very clearly expressed that idea of a 
synthesis with the understanding, which is the modal aspect of judgment and 
which contrasts with the other aspects of it as synthesis > the untetanding. 
These aspects, nowever, are essentially complementary of each other. 
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ception which is not conception,—and on the other hdnd, 
of a conception which is only a general form under which 
the objects may be brought, but which does not par¬ 
ticularise itself or determine itself as an individual object, 

—a conception which is not ’perception,—suggested to 
Kant the idea of a unity in which the dualism is removed. 

But this unity which is neither perception nor conception, 
or which is both at once, could not, for that reason, be 
either conceived or perceived. Kant, therefore, though 
he speaks of it as a consciousness which is one with the 
absolute reality, is at the same time obliged to deny that 
we can ever imagine whal it is. The method of abstrac¬ 
tion by which he reaches it forces him to treat it as a 
movement of thought, in which, nevertheless, thought 
never reaches beyond itself: a process of self-determination 
in which it is forever Tonfined to itself. But this is just 
the analytic process of thought with which formal Logic 
deafs. Hence we arrive at the conclusion that the ideal 
of truth or knowledge, which is expressed one way as 
the intuitive underltanding, is in another way the ideal 
of a purely analytic thought which never moves out of 
its identity with itself. It is, therefore, only a natural 
development of the thought of the Dissertation, when 
formal Logic, in its highest expression in the syllogism, 
is supposed to give rise to an ideal of kno\t’ledge which 
is incapable of being realised, because it represents only 
the pure identity of thought with itself, irrespective of 
any matter. , 

This, however, only brings into more decisive prom i-Source of the 
<ience the great difficulty involved in Kant’s supposition tion of though t 
that the ultimate principle, on which we must take 
stand to criticise knowledge, is reached 'by abstraction 
from both the elements involved in knowledge. If it be 
so reached, the ideal act of knowing will have to be con¬ 
ceived as a movement by pure identity, a purely analytit' 
movement, in which all differences of subject and predicate 
are eliminated; i.e., it will have to be conceived as the 
formal Logicians conceived the process of thought. The 
question, how'evor, will immediately recur, whether this 
supposed analytic movement be not simply one aspect 
of the process of thought, a process w-hich ahvays involves 
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difference as well as identity; and whether, therefore, it 
be not a fundamental error to admit that formal Logic 
exhibits any process of thought which could go on by 
itself. For, if this be so, then it will become manifest 
that the criticism, which *Kant seems to base on the idea 
of an abstract identity, from which the difference of 
thought and perception is excluded, is really based on 
the idea of a unity in which that difference is reduced to 
a relative one. On this view, the pure analytic or formal 
Logic will disappear; and the synthetic Logic of experi¬ 
ence and science will have to be contrasted, not with it, 
but with a synthesis of a more perfect kind, in which the 
perception is not merely subsumed under the conception, 
but in which both are seen to be essential counterparts of 
each other. The intuitive or perceptive understanding 
will thus present itself as an ideal’of thought reached, not 
by abstraction but rather by the opposite process, viz., 
by bringing before consciousness the unity which underlies 
the difference of conception and perception, and which 
manifest? itself both in producing th'at difference and in 
overcoming it. In such a view of the process of thought, 
the syllogism will have a meaning, which it has not either 
in» formal Logic or in the synthetic Logic of experience. 
For, in the former, there is no explanation why the identity 
should ever have been left behind, and, therefore, no need 
to return to it; and in the latter, the difference introduced 
remains permanent and insoluble, and there is no explana¬ 
tion of the fact that we ever desire to solve it. According 
to the view now suggested, however, we can find a real 
meaning for syllogism, as the process through which the 
necessary differentiation of knowledge is brought back to 
the unity of thought. These, however-, are points which 
we cannot yet fully discuss. For the present, let us sum 
up the results arrived at in this chapter in relation to the 
development of Rant's view' of criticism. 

Criticism necessarily involves a reconsideration of our 
ideas, i.e., of our conceptions and perceptions of objects 
in reference to the faculty of knowledge. With Kant it 
begins in a reconsideration of the ideas «f time and space 
as ideas presupposed in all experieirce. These ideas are 
determined as forms of perception, and thus an escape is 
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found from the difficulties which arise when they are con¬ 
ceived as objective conditions of things. Hence, in the 
Dissertation, things in themselves are regarded as defined 
by the pure conceptions only. But the pure conceptions 
are general; they are possible predicates for which a 
subject must be given; in other words, they are subjective 
forms which do not prove their own objectivity. And 
the only matter to be subsumed under these conceptions 
is the matter of sense given under the forms of space and 
time. In spite, therefore, of the opposition which has 
already been shown to exist between the pure conceptions 
and the perceptions which are given under the forms of 
time and space, it is only in the latter that the former can 
be realised, or find individual objects corresponding to 
them. Thus, in order to show that the pure conceptions 
have any objective value at all, it becomes necessary to 
prove that the}'- have application to the form and matter 
of sense. In this proof, however, the pure conceptions 
as well as the forms of perception become limited to 
phenomena. They *become characterised as the 'forms by 
which the Ego determines the appearances of sense as 
objects for itself. Hence, it is necessary to find some 
other ground for the contrast of noumena and phenomena 
than that wffiich w^as first given. This ground is found 
in the unity of pure self-consciousness, which, though 
presupposed in the a priori conceptions of the understand¬ 
ing, is already in those conceptions differentiated in 
relation to the manifold of sense. The pure csnalytic unity, 
on which Kant makes his ultimate regress, thus yields 
im a point of view' from which he can criticise that 
consciousness of objects which constitutes our experience, 
and oppose to it the idea of a higher knowledge and a 
higher reality. And this at the same time explains how 
the empirical consciousness itself is directed and stimulated 
by an ideal which yet it can never realise, an ideal 
suggested by the formal unity of thought in its contrast 
with the synthetic unity of experience. We have, how¬ 
ever, only the idea of such knowledge and such reality— 
as Kant, conscious of the defect of the logic of analysis, 
himself suggests; and this result shows that his criticism 
rests, not on the basis on which he himself places it, but 
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on* the conception of an intuitive understanding, which 
shall solve the antagonism that he declares to be insoluble. 
The fuller exposition of these ideas must be deferred to 
the sequel: enough has been said to suggest such a view 
of the Cfitique of Pure Reason as the author might have 
had in his mind, before he set about the final work of 
elaborating its different parts. 



BOOK I. 

THE CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON 
CHAPTER I 

THE PROBLEM OF TiIe CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON 

T he subject of this chapter has been partly anticipated, 
but there are some aspects of the problem of 
Criticism which ma 3 f be elucidated by a re-statesnent of 
it from a somewhat different point of view. Moreover, 
it is necessary to bring what has been said into closer 
relation with the language of the Critique itself. 

The object which Kant had in view in the Critical 
Philosophy in general, and especially in the •Critique of 
Pure Reason, has been very variously stated by different 
commentators, according as they have attached more or 
less importance to particular aspects of it. , 

To adduce only the most prominent of these differences ; 

‘ A. has been maintained that Kant’s main object was to 
prove against Hume that there is an a priori knowledge 
of objects; and it has been maintained that it was to 
prove against Wolff and Leibniz that knowledge is limited 
to phenomena. Again, it has been maintained that he 
was aiming at, and had nearly reached, an Idealism, which 
involves the negation of all “things in themselves,” or 
the assertion that the self is the only ‘ thing in itself ’; 
and it has been maintained that all he sought was to fix 
once for all the opposition betw'een knowledge and reality, 
to confine sense to an empirical determination of pheno¬ 
mena, and to relegate all noumenal reality to the region 
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of'the unknowi and the unknowable. And there can be 
no doubt that passages may be easily quoted in support 
of each of these view's, seeing that the task of Kant is a 
very complex one, and what appears as an end from one 
point of view, or in relation to one part of his philosophy 
taken by itself, becomes in turn a means when we contem¬ 
plate that part in its relations to other parts. The different 
sections of the Critique have thus a proximate purpose, 
different from that which is the aim of the whole treatise; 
and that treatise gets a different meaning according as 
we contemplate it as a whole in itself, or as a part of a 
wider plan which from the first w'as present to Kant’s 
mind, at least in its main outlines, though for convenience 
he executed it in a series of successive treatises. 


evidences of this last statement are easy to discover, 
part of a larger From the CriUque itself we learh that in writing it, he 
was contemplating and preparing the w'ay for his other, 
and especially his ethical, works; and a letter to'Her? 
dated 7th June, 1771, shows that in his original plan all 
the inv^tigations which were afterwlirds spread over the 
three Critiques, were intended to be gathered in one work, 
under the title of “ The Limits of Sense and Reason." 
That work he proposed to divide into “two parts, one 
theoretical, and the other practical.” The first part was 
to contain t^^'o sections, one corresponding to the Critique 
of Pure Reason and treating of Phenomenology in 
general; the other treating of Metaphysic, though only 
as regards its nature and method. The second part w'as 
also to contain two sections, one treating of the principles 
of feeling, of taste and sensuous desire, and the other ef" 
the primary rational basis of morality. Now the inde¬ 
pendent treatment of the different parts of this general 
plan which Kant subsequently adopted, had the effect of 
giving an appearance of finality to the results which were 
arrived at in each of them, though they were really parts 
of one whole, and were originally conceived as such. This 
fact, we may notice in passing, has a very important 
bearing on the controversy as to the agreement or differ- 
ence of the first and second editions of the Critique of 
Pure Reason. For, as will be shoi^n more fully in the 
sequel, the alteration of Kant’s views which is supposed 
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to be found in the second edition, is, partly at least, the 
result of an effort on his part to remove the misconceptions 
of certain of his readers who had regarded his arguments 
with reference to their immediate results, and without 
reference to the further results which he sought to reach 
through them. These misconceptions Kant sought to 
meet by bringing in anticipative statements of his ultimate 
purpose,—statements which sometimes, it must be con¬ 
fessed, have the effect of introducing a new source of 
confusion into the immediate argument. 

I may best indicate the view taken in this commentary The results of the 

•' different parts of 

by reference to the two poles of philosophy between which cntignt. 
Kant tries to make his way; viz.. Dogmatism, of which 
the main representative is Wolff, and Scepticism, of which 
the main representative is Hume. If we take the Aesthetic ntAesihfUc 
by itself, we may view ‘it as directed against Scepticism, 
in so far as it shows that the determinations of space and 
time are not discovered by analysis but developed by 
synthesis, and that they are not pure “ relations of ideas ” 
but have objective re'ality. At the same time, as it proves 
that this a priori synthesis has reference to the forms of 
sense, it shows that the objective reality in question can 
be regarded only as phenomenal, and that, therefore, no 
inference can be drawn from the objective value of mathe¬ 
matical science to support the idea of the p6ssibility of 
knowing things in themselves. The ultimate result of the 
Aesthetic, therefore, seems to fall on the side of Scepti¬ 
cism, in so far as it confines knowledge to* phenomena, 
or at least gives no encouragement to the idea of its 
«:tension beyond phenomena; and on the side of Dog¬ 
matism, in so far as it proves that mathematical truth is 
due to a priori synthesis, and yet objective. When w^e 
go on to the Analytic, we find that another step is made The 
towards the exclusion of any knowledge of things in 
themselves and the confirmation of the reality of our a 
priori knowledge of phenomena. For it is there shown 
that the a priori forms of conception cannot, any more 
than the a priori forms of perception, supply an instrument 
by which we may reach any knowledge of reality not given 
in sense; while they do supply, and are needed to supply, 
principles for empirical knowledge, i.e., foreknowledge 
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of phenomenal reality. The result, therefore, is to fortify 
still further the objective validity of a priori principles, 
and to show indeed that without them no empirical know¬ 
ledge is possible: but at the same time, it is to strengthen 
the position of Scepticism in relation to things in them¬ 
selves, by showing that such principles are objectively 
valid only as principles for the determination of pheno¬ 
mena. The Dialectic, finally, falling back on that pure 
unity of thought in itself, which is presupposed in all 
conceptual synthesis, shows that, while that unity suggests 
ideas of noumena or things in themselves, which are not, 
as sueb, objects of experience, and so gives rise to certain 
problems which experience cannot solve, it cannot enable 
us to make mere ideas a basis of knowledge, but only to 
use them as an ideal, by which experience may be stimu¬ 
lated and directed, without the fiope of ever reaching or 
verifying it. The conclusion, therefore, to whicji the 
Critique as a whole brings us is one which coincides, 
in the main, with the results of Scepticism. For while 
all the a priori possessions claimed for the mind are, in 
a sense, vindicated; while the a priori forms of perception 
and the a priori conceptions of the understanding are both 
proved to have objective validity; and even the ideas of 
reason are shown to have a necessary function in relation 
to the knowledge of objects: yet they are all conceived 
to expend their usefulness on experience, i.e., on the 
knowledge of objects which are merely phenomenal: so 
that nothingiseems to be left to bring us into any relation 
to things in themselves. 

We must, however, remember that in relation lo 
noumena the verdict reached by the Critique in the last 
stage is reall5' an open one; for, while it shows that the 
ideas of reason have a use in relation to experience, it 
shows also that they stand in an asymptotic relation to 
it, as giving rise to an ideal of knowledge which cannot 
be realised in experience. The Critique thus leaves room 
for the possibility that the ideas of reason may refer to 
.realities which, because of the nature of our perceptions 
as well as of our a priori conceptions (\^hich have essential 
relation to these perceptions), canhot be determined as 
objects of knowledge. And it is into this room that. 
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according to the Critique of Practical Reason, the mo*ral 
consciousness introduces itself—giving assertorial value to 
the ideas which the Critique of Pure Reason left proble¬ 
matical, and changing the possibility of things in 
themselves, which correspond to*the ideas of reason, into 
a certainty, though a certainty of faith and not of 
knowledge. The Critique of Practical Reason thus, so 
to speak, puts in the keystone which was wanting to the 
completeness of the Critique of Pure Reason, and gives 
the final sanction to that dualism of phenomena and 
noumena which was throughout presupposed. For, 
though in the Aesthetic and Analytic, the phenomenal 
character of the objects of knowledge is proved, in one 
sense of the term phenomenal, i.e., in the sense that they 
are essentially objects of our consciousness, still the 
ultimate reason for separating noumena or things in them¬ 
selves from these objects is given only in the Dialectic, 
where it is shown that there are ideas, which arise in 
connexion with experience, and which even in a sense are 
its presuppositions, but which yet are not realised in any 
of the objects of experience. And this distinction only 
gives rise to a doubt, or a consciousness of ignorance, 
until an independent basis is found for the assertion of 
the reality of the objects of these ideas. The Critique 
of Practical Reason thus first enables us to give the right 
interpretation to the beginning of the Critique of Pure 
Reason. The further interpretation of both in the Critique 
of Judgment, in which Kant attempts to mediate between 
the theoretical and the practical consciousness, and in 
which he all but brings them together in a higher unity,— 
all but turns the realistic Dualism of the first two Critiques 
into an idealistic Mojiism,—I need not here*do more than 
mention.^ Enough has been said to show how easily 
Kant is misinterpreted, if we stop at any stage of his 
argument short of its-final result. Kant advances in a 
sort of alternation of movement between scepticism and 
dogmatism; but his ultimate aim and purpose is to put 
the fundamental truths of Metaphysic on an immoveable 

*This part of the system, it may be admitted, was not clearly within Kant’s 
view at the beginning, as is ‘shown by the change made in the note to the 
Aesthetic (A, 21) in the second edition of the Critique (B. 35) 
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basis by ’emoving them from all appearance of collision 
with the principles of empirical knowledge; or, looking 
at it from the opposite side, it is to show that the principles 
of empirical knowledge imply a consciousness which is 
not limited to experience, but rather itself limits experi¬ 
ence; and that that consciousness, while incapable of 
giving us the kind of knowledge which we have of the 
objects of experience, is yet in itself the source of a rational 
certitude, as to those things which can neither be seen 
with the eye nor heard with the ear, and which it is beyond 
the pow'cr of our imagination to picture or of our under¬ 
standing to determine, i.e., to comprehend as objects of 
knowledge. 

First form of Tuming now to the special question of the Critique of 
the 7 wS"./ Pure Reason, we must undoubtedly say that, taking that 
run gg 2 whole, and without reference to any of Kant’s 
other works,^ it is a proof of the limitation of a priori 
knowledge to experience, based upon an examinatton of 
the conditions of the knowledge which is thus limited. At 
the samt; time this statement is too simple, if w'e do not 
add that, in showing this limitation of knowledge, Kant 
at the same time show’s the necessity of the thought of 
objects beyond experience, and leaves open the question 
as to their reality and as to the possibility of proving it. 
Still, in the main and in the first instance, we have a 
right to say that the Critique explains, by the investigation 
of the conditions of the a priori knowledge which we 
actually possess, that such knowledge is not possible in 
regard to the objects of those inquiries, which w’e “ cannot 
but recognise as at once far superior in importance, an^l" 
far more elevated in purpose than all that the understand¬ 
ing can know in the sphere of experience.” Hence in 
the Introduction to the Critique, where he formulates the 
general question, Kant does not ask how experience, or 
knowledge of phenomenal objects in general, is-possible, 
(a question which rises upon him subsequently in the 
course of thought into which he is led in answering the 
first question,) but simply how a priori knowledge of 

^ Of course, the answer would be different, if we look the Atahetic, or the 
Analytic separately as wholes, which would be* nearly, though not quite, as 
legitimate as to take the Critique of Pure Reason itself as a whole. 
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such objects is possible. For it seemed obvious to Mm 
that it is only by an a priori synthesis that we can go 
beyond the region of experience, and, primarily at least, 
it was with reference to this “ beyond ” that the question 
of the conditions of knowledge within experience interested 
him.i In this point of view, then, it is distinctly to be 
admitted that Kant, in the first instance, raises no question 
as to the possibility of knowledge or of a priori knowledge 
within the limits of experience. So far, his attitude of 
thought is shown clearly in the assertion that such a priori 
knowledge of empirical objects exists, and that its possi¬ 
bility is shown by its reality.^ Thus all that the critical 
philosopher has to do is to explain the fact of the existence 
of a priori knowledge of empirical objects, in order that 
he may by this explanation determine the possibility of 
similar knowledge of objects, which are not empirically 
•given. In this point of view, Kant, while he recognises 
with •Hume, that the universality and necessity of the 
principle of causality cannot be explained by experience, 
refuses to follow him in reducing that principile to an 

‘ Of the distinction between Kant’s first problem, “ how a priori knowledge 
is possible” and his second problem, bow “experience is possible,” more will 
be said in the sequel. I owe much to Dr. Vaihinger’s luminous critical account 
of the different ways in which Kant stated his problem in his Commentary on the 
Critique. (Cf. especially 1 . 189, 357, 387 seq.) I think he sometimes goes 
beyond what is conceivable in his representation of Kant’s unconsciousness of the 
change of his own point of view, and does not attribute enough importance 
to the propaedeutic intention of Kant. We have evidence that Kant often 
deliberately began with imperfect statements which he afterwards modified and 
corrected. (Cf. the statement of Jachmann quoted previously, p. 64.) A direct 
reference by Kant to the imperfection of his first statement we have in the 
'Critique {§26; B. 161): and he must have been conscious that the whole 
argument of the Aesthetic was more deeply modified by its abstraction from the 
a priori conceptions than could be gathered from what is said at the beginning 
(A. 21; B. 3S). Again in the Prolegomena, Kant speaks as if the question, 
whether pure mathematics were possible, was completely answered in the 
Aesthetic, but he could scarcely be supposed to have there forgotten his own 
proof in the Critique that a priori conceptions are necessary to mathematics. 
Further evidences will apjjear in the sequel. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that direct statements by Kant as to his method are not often forth¬ 
coming. Kant seldom looks backward; and it is, therefore, hard to discover 
how far he was aware of the extent to which his first statements needed modi¬ 
fication. He was certainly not aware of the full extent to which this was 
required 

®B. 2C. 
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effect of particular experiences (magnified by custom) upon 
the imagination; and he even suggests that Hume himself 
would not have adopted such a view, if he had seen what 
it involved, when universalised and applied to the 
principles of mathematics. There is a pure mathematical 
science, and there is a pure physical science, which yet 
is objectively valid: so much Kant asserts as a fact, and 
what he attempts to show is only that this fact does not 
carry with iself the inference that a priori knowledge is 
p>ossible of any other than empirical objects. What the 
sceptical suggestion of Hume does for Kant is to make 
him realise that the fact of such knowledge is one that 
needs explanation, seeing that it is a knowledge that goes 
greatly beyond anything that could be verified by any 
number of particular experiences. The fact itself is an 
interesting problem: for it invc^lves an anticipation of 
experience, nay even an anticipation which goes beyond, 
not only all that has been, but all that could be, giVhn in 
experience. Thus, when we lay down the principle that 
the angles of a triangle can never b^! either more or less 
than two right angles, or that space has three and only 
three dimensions (while time has only one ^), we anticipate 
an endless series of experiences, which we have not yet 
had, and which, indeed, we never can have. We, as it 
were, dispose by anticipation of all space and its contents. 
In like manner, when we say that matter is indestructible 
and that its quantity cannot be either increased or 
diminished, ^i^e lay down a law which we cannot possibly 
verify, and yet which we do not hesitate to express without 
qualification. We are thus disposing by anticipation ot' 
all time and its contents. That w'e do this w'ithout hesi¬ 
tation is an undoubted fact; and it is probable that we 
should never raise a question as to our right to do it, were 
it not that the principles used in determining objects in 
time and space and used, as the history of science proves, 
with great success, seem to lead us into many difficulties 
when we apply them in relation to objects in general; and 
weie it not that the ideas of time and space themselves 
give rise to similar difficulties, whenever we ask whether 
they are or are not universal conditions of objective reality. 

^ A. 30; B. 46. 
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Thus the very ideas and perceptions, which up to a certain 
point form the securest guides for our investigations, seem 
beyond that point to break down, and leave us face to 
face with insoluble problems. Mathematics by its a priori 
determination of space arrives At conclusions which are 
capable of innumerable applications, so long as we are 
dealing with external objects; but if we take space as a 
universal condition of all objective reality, we are led 
directly to the denial of the existence of spiritual sub¬ 
stances; and even in regard to the material world itself, 
we are entangled in hopeless dilemmas, as to its limited 
or unlimited extent, and the finite or infinitf^ divisibility 
of its parts. In like manner, the principle of causality is 
a necessary guide to all our investigations in relation to 
physical objects; but if we treat it as an absolute principle, 
we are obliged to deny'the existence of any free or self- 
determining being and of any first or uncaused cause,—a 
conclusion which comes into conflict with the principle of 
causality itself. Such results show that wc cannot treat 
even the most certain principles of science as absolute; 
and if they are not absolute, the question immediately 
arises, what is the ground of their validity within the 
sphere in which they are valid? For if we can discover 
that ground, we shall know also why they are invalid 
beyond the sphere of experience. * 

Hence, “reason has this strange fate in one of the doubt 

° of Llie a prion 

regions which it seeks to bring within knowledge, that itFin«piesof 

^ ^ ^ ^ knowledge arise? 

finds itself burdened with problems, which it. is unable to 
set aside, because they are presented to it for solution by 
its own very nature; but yet that it is unable to solve 
these problems, because they transcend all its powers.” 

“ Into this perplexity it falls without anPy fault of its 
own. It starts with principles, the use of which in 
experience it cannot avoid, and which, indeed, experience 
abundantly justifies it in using. With these it rises 
gradually (its owm nature impelling it) to ever higher, 
ever more remote, conditions. As, however, it becomes 
aware that in this way its work must ever remain incom¬ 
plete, because every answer gives rise to a new question, 
it finds itself compelled to take refuge in certain principles 
which transcend all possible empirical application, and 
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wfiich yei seem to be so little open to suspicion, that even 
the common intelligence readily admits them. But in so 
acting it plunges at once into darkness and contradiction : 
and though it may indeed gather from this result that there 
is some latent error in its procedure, yet what that error 
is it is unable to discover. For the principles it has been 
using, just because they reach beyond the limits of all 
experience, can be brought to no empirical test.” ^ 

We may paraphrase Kant’s view of knowledge as 
follows:—Experience means knowledge of things given 
us in sense, and it is admitted that, prior in time to the 
impressions of sense, there is no such knowledge. But 
this is not to be taken to imply that there is nothing in 
experience which is not due to sense. By experience ^ 


we mean knowledge of particular facts as connected by 
general principles. Now, the knowledge of such prin¬ 
ciples cannot be legitimately derived from the impressions 
of sense, which, if they give us knowledge at all,* give 
knowledge only of particulars as such. If it has any 
legitimate derivation, or, in other woftls, if it is knowledge 
at all, it must be derived directly or indirectly from the 
mind itself, or, in other words, it must be a priori or based 
on what is a priori. If, however, we take the highest 
principles of this kind which we can find, the principles 
of mathematical and physical science, and if we follow 
them out as if they were absolute principles, we find 
ourselves entangled in insoluble difficulties. Thus the 
principle of tausality carries us back from experience to 
experience, till it finally carries us beyond all possible 
experience, and forces us either to extend the succession 
of phenomenal causes ad infinitum, or to suppose the 
existence of ’an uncaused cause,—-a new conception, 
altogether opposed to that with which we have hitherto 
been working. Thus we are brought face to face with 
an antiriomy which we cannot solve, for whichever of these 
alternatives we adopt, we come into collision with that 
demand for a cause to explain every effect, which had been 


Preface to the first edition of the Critique. 

“There is a certain anit,iguity in Kant’s use of the‘word experience which it 
IS difficult to avoia in reproducing his thought. It is here usd in its 
sense, but it o.ten means mtiely the particulars as given in sense. ^ 
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our unerring guide within the limits of sense-experienfce. 

Now, this means that reason is at variance with itself, if 
the principle of causality is to be taken as absolute; or, 
if not, then reason must have in itself a higher principle, 
which w'ill at once prescribe, and limit, the application of 
this law of causality, prescribe it within, and limit it to, 
the sphere of sense-experience. And if this latter alterna¬ 
tive be the true one, the only question remaining will be, 
whether the limiting principle can itself be used to extend 
our knowledge into the region beyond the limit. 

Now, what has been exemplified in the case of causality, 
is to be applied universally to all the general principles, 
by the aid of which our empirical knowledge, whether principles, 
ordinary or scientific, is developed. For, as will be shown 
more fully in the sequel, all such principles, when treated 
as absolute, lead to difficulties similar to those just men¬ 
tioned. We have, therefore, no security for those prin¬ 
ciples or for anything which we know by means of them, 
unless we can see how such knowledge is possible, and at 
the same time, whatds its limit. But it is to be observed, 
that the doubt so cast on the principles of experience, as 
such, is reflected back on them from their application 
beyond experience, and that, therefore, the determination 
of the question how they are valid within experience, has 
its main value in relation to the further question of our 
knowledge of that wffiich is beyond experience. We ask 
how a priori knowledge of objects is possible in the sphere 
of sense-experience, (or in the sphere of ^physical and 
mathematical science,) in order that we may discover 
whether and how it is possible beyond that sphere. For, 
if it is not so possible, it must be because some element 
was present in the /ormer case which is wanting in the 
latter. On the other hand, if we ask whether a priori 
knowledge is possible in the region of sense-experience, 
it is only because those very principles, which are our 
safest guides in relation to the physical world, seem, when 
we carry them beyond it, to lead to a Materialism, which 
itself again breaks dow*n in Scepticism. 

1 have already §poken of the rationality of the attitude shouw Kant’s 
w'hich Kant thus lak.es up. It has, indeed, been argued havegonf 
that in Kant’s assumption of the truth of the mathematical ” 
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an*d dynaniical principles, there was still an element of 
“ dogmatic slumber ” w^hich he had not yet thrown off, 
and that a thoroughly critical philosophy would need to 
begin with a less limited doubt. But the answer is that 
doubts as to a coherent ^body of science can legitimately 
arise only, as they do with Kant, at its boundary, i,e., 
only because there is something,—some fact or generally 
accepted idea,—^with which the principles of such science 
come into collision when they are universalised, or because, 
when so universalised, they come into collision with them¬ 
selves. In other words, doubt arises because some other 
element of reality—some element which the science in 
question has neglected, but which yet is seen to be neces¬ 
sarily connected with its objects as part of the same whole 
with them—is not accounted for by such science. Or, 
what is the same thing in another aspect, doubt arises, 
because the object of such science, when taken as a res 
completa, as a whole in itself which is not part of a greater 
whole, breaks down in self-contradiction. Doubt in any 
other setise, as was shown in the first chapter, involves 
the self-contradiction of absolute scepticism. It is virtually 
an attempt by means of the intelligence to reach beyond 
the limit of the intelligible world. 

Objects of Kant, Kant’s denial that we can know what is not given in 

(i) to limit« . . , . , - . ® 

frionknow- expcriencc eis, essentially and in the first instance, a 

ledge to expeu- .. .. , , . 

ence: limitation to e.xperience, i.e., to the physical world, of those 

universal and necessary principles, by the aid of which 
alone we can^reach beyond what is immediately given in 
sense. This purpose is already indicated in the investiga¬ 
tions out of which the Critique arises; for in the 
Dissertation, as was shown in the last chapter, his main 
aim was to separate the forms of time and space,—as forms 

of sense and therefore applicable only to phenomena,_ 

from the pure a priori conceptions, through w^hich he still 
believed that noumena nr things in themselves might be 
known. In the Critique, he extends the same procedure 
to the pure conceptions, which also he shows to be 
essentially determinations of phenomenal objects as such. 
The effect of this is to leave only the ideas of reason as 
means of determining things in themselves; and these 
have in his view a value, not for knowledge but only for 
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thought, as problematical conceptions which are made 
assertorial only in the faith of practical reason. 

This, however, means for Kant not the negation of all 
certitude as to that which lies beyond the limits of experi- 
ence, but rather the opposite. It means the limitation of 
the a priori principles, by means of which alone knowledge 
can be extended beyond what is given, to experience; 
but it means also the freeing of that which is beyond 
sense-experience from the determinations to which all 
empirical objects as such, i.e., all the objects of Mathe¬ 
matics and Physics, are subjected. It means the denial 
that nature and necessity include everything; nay, it 
means the assertion that nature and necessity have a 
significance only in relation to a reality which is beyond 
them. For what Kant conceives himself to prove is that 
the necessity of nature ‘with all its spatial and temporal 
conditions, is necessarily referred to a self, which is not 
a part of nature because it is that for which nature is: 
a self also which has in its consciousness of itself a 
principle by which it can determine its own activity 
independently of nature. When, therefore, it is alleged, 
as it has been alleged by some, that the Critique oj 
Practical Reason is an after-thought, the object of whic+i 
is to undo the negative results of the Critique of Pure 
Reason, this is not only a mistake as to the w&y in which 
Kant conceived his own system, but it involves the separa¬ 
tion of two elements which in it are essentially related, 
viz., the limitation of experience and the assertion of that 
which limits experience as being itself beyond the limit. 
In a passage in the Prolegomena, Kant makes it the main 
distinction of his own philosophy from that of Hume, that 
in the former Metaphysic has not merely a negative but 
also a positive value. “ Hume called his destructive 
philosophy Metaphysic and attached a great value to it: 
indeed, fie tells us that Metaphysics and Morals are the 
weightiest branches of science and that Mathematics and 
Physics are not half so important. That acute writer was 
here, however, looking only to the negative advantages 
which speculativtf philosophy would gain from the 
moderating of its excessive pretensions, inasmuch as this 
would take away the very ground for many interminable 
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disputes whirh confuse the human race: but he lost sight 
of the positive evil which must accrue, if reason should 
be deprived of those most important of all prospects or 
outlooks, which enable it to set the highest good as a 
motive of endeavour befdre the will.” ^ And in the same 
spirit, in the preface to the second edition of the Critique, 
after dwelling upon the negative use of criticism as limit¬ 
ing knowledge to objects of experience, he adds that 
this limitation of knowledge is by no means a denial of 
the possibility of a consciousness of objects beyond experi¬ 
ence. “ We must be able if not to know, yet to think, 
things in themselves. For, otherwise, there would follow 
from the limitation in question the preposterous conclusion 
that phenomena exist without anything of which they are 
the phenomena or appearances. Now, if we were to admit 
that the distinction, which the Critique makes necessary, 
between things as objects of experience and the ^same 
things as things in themselves, is an unreal distinction, 
we should be obliged to extend the principle of causality, 
and with it the mechanical order of nature, to all things 
whatsoever. It would then be impossible for us to say of 
the same being, e.g., the human soul, that its will is free 
“and yet that it is subjected to the necessity of nature, i.e., 
that it is not free, without falling into manifest contradic¬ 
tion; for we should then be obliged to take the soul in 
the same sense in both cases, and could not, therefore, 
attribute to it contradictory predicates. If, how'ever, the 
Critique has mot erred in teaching that the object should 
be taken in two senses,—as phenomenon and as thing in 
itself; if its deduction of the conceptions of understanding 
holds good, and if consequently the principle of causality 
has application only to things in the former sense, i.e., 
as objects of experience, while in the latter sense, or as 
things in themselves, they are not subjected to it: then the 
same will, which in its phenomenal appearance, fts visible 
activity, is conceived as necessarily in accord with the law 
of nature and therefore not free, may without any contra¬ 
diction be thought of as free, or not subjected to that law, 
when it is regarded as a thing in itself. . . . The same 
explanation of the positive use of critical principles may 

1 K. III. 7 ; H. IV. 6. 
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be applied to our conceptions of God and of the simple 
nature of the soul, though for the sake of brevity I pass 
them over for the present. But the general result is that 
I cannot postulate the reality of God, freedom and 
immortality, for the behoof of the practical use of reason, 
unless I am able to deprive speculative reason of all its 
claims to a transcendent knowledge of the real being of 
things. And this I can do only if I show that, in order 
to attain such knowledge, it must make use of principles 
which really apply only to the objects of possible experi¬ 
ence, and must treat things in themselves as if they were 
phenomena. ... I must therefore put knowledge out of 
the way in order to make room for faith; whereas the 
Dogmatism of Metaphysic, i.e., the groundless presump¬ 
tion that w^e can make our way in Metaphysic without 
criticism, is the true soufce of all that counter-dogmatism 
of unbelief that comes into conflict with morality.” ^ 

On^ more passage may be quoted from a later treatise 
of Kant, which shows how' constantly he looked at the criti^ueaot 
deduction of the a fnon principles of experience as the 
stepping-stone to a certitude, though a certitude not of 
knowledge but of faith, in relation to that which is beyond 
experience. Speaking of transcendental philosophy, h«-. 
says that, “ in it since the time of Aristotle not much 
progress has been made,” a slowness of advance which is 
due to the nature of the subject: “ for, just as Grammar 
resolves the form of a language into its elementary rules, 
and just as Logic in a similar way resolves, the form of 
thought into its elements, so Transcendental Philosophy 
resolves knowledge into the conceptions which lie a priori 
in the understanding and have their use in experience. 

It is a system, the toilsome elaboration of which we might 
well have spared ourselves, if our aim were only to deter¬ 
mine the rules of the right use of those conceptions and 
of the principles based on them, with a view to empirical 
knowledge. But the case is very different, if our purpose 
is to advance from the sensible to the supersensible. For 
then it becomes absolutely necessary to measure out, in the 
most thorough and*careful way, the faculty and principles 
of the understanding,‘in order that we may discover from 

^B. XXVIII.-XXX. 
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wfiat startirg point and by means of what aids and instru¬ 
ments, the reason may make its way upwards, from the 
objects of experience to those objects which are beyond 
experience.” ^ 

Is there any It appears, then, that Kant’s limitation of knowledge to 

change in Kant’s t 

view of the experience, and especially his denial of the possibility of 

relation of ^ \ i i. i • • r 

knowledge t9 aov fl pfioTi cxtension ot knowledge beyond the limits ot 

thought in his . i • i j • i 

later works’ expcrience, may easily lead to a misunderstanding, unless 
we keep in view tw'o things: in the first place, that this 
limitation is based on the reference of experience, (so far 
at least, as it is determined by a priori principles, and, 
therefore, so far as it goes beyond the data of sense,) to a 
principle of unity in the conscious self which is not an 
object of experience; and, in the second place, that the 
ultimate end sought in this limitation is not merely the 
refutation of dogmatism and of scepticism, but the eman¬ 
cipation of the self and also of the other supersensible 

^ R. I. 489; cf. also I. 559; H. VIII. 520, 577. It may be &id that 
all these passages (from the Prokgoviem, the second edition of the Critique, 
and the 3 esay on the Progress of Metaphysic si^ce Leibniz) are taken from 
works written after Kant had been alarmed by the “idealistic” or Betkeleian 
conclusions deduced from the first edition of the Critique. But the doctrine 
that we are able to think noumena though not to ktum them, belongs also 
the argument of the 6rst edition. No doubt this 'thinking,' as will be 
shown more fully in the sequel, involves a really synthetic movement of pure 
thought, whief^ is inconsistent with Kant’s view of it as essentially analytic. 
But in any case it is an element necessjirily involved in Kant’s fundamental 
conception of self-consciousness, which cannot be removed from his Critique 
without destroying it. All that can be admitted, therefore, is that Kant was 
led, by the direcjjon of the attack made upon him, to lay more emphasis on 
an aspect of his argument to which he had hitherto given less attention. No 
doubt this gave rise to a certain readjustment of the relation of his own to other 
philosophies; but even this was mainly a consequence of the immanent develop¬ 
ment of his system ; of the necessity under which he was of looking at its principle 
on a different side’when he came to apply it to merals; and also of that clearer 
consciousness of his own meaning, which he gained as he escaped from the labour 
of detail and was able to regard his system as a whole. The extent to which 
this development or change went will l^ie considered more fully in the sequel. 
In one important point only is there a change in the second edition, vii., as 
to the relation of inner and outer sense. But I shall afterwards show that, in 
this addition to the Critique and in the new Refutation of Idealism which is 
connected with it, Kant was not really recoiling towards that common sense 
realism, which, in the first edition, he had left behind, but advancing towards 
that more complete and consequent application of the principle of his Transcen¬ 
dental Deduction, which alone could clear it from the inconsistent psychological 
element which had adhered to his first statement. 
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realities, (the ideas of which arise out of, or in connexion 
with, the consciousness of self,) from the conditions under 
which they must be brought, if they were objects of experi¬ 
ence. It is true that the importance of this second object 
is more definitely insisted on in rtie Prolegomena than in 
the first edition of the Critique and in the second edition of 
the Critique than in the Prolegomena. This, however, 
may be explained without supposing any actual change 
in Kant’s view. It may be admitted that Kant sometimes 
had his ideas drawn out of focus by the concentration of 
his thought on his immediate task, and that he sometimes 
makes statements which are only to be explained by 
supposing that, for the moment, he is not taking due account 
of the relation of his immediate argument to the whole 
course of reasoning of which it is a part. The mixture 
of the conscious and the unconscious in all original intel¬ 
lectual w'ork is very subtle, and a writer may often become 
aw^are that he has not expressed, or not expressed exactly, 
all he meant, only through the misunderstanding of others. 

Kant w’as perfectly honest, if it is necessary to say so, in 
asserting that all the changes introduced into the text of 
the second edition of the Critique (with one or two specified 
exceptions) were merely formal improvements in the 
manner of statement of a view which he had all along been 
maintaining,' and undoubtedly, he would have said the 
same thing of his latest restatement of that view*, in the 
essay on the Progress of Metaphysics since the Time of 
Leibniz, Nevertheless, it may be admitted that through 
all these formal changes Kant w'as progressing towards a 
clearer apprehension of his own thought, such as was 
tantamount to a development of it. With regard to the 
point to which we haVe been specially referring, viz., the 
relation between the negative and the positive uses of 
metaphysic, Kant’s final survey of the ground has a clear¬ 
ness and balanced fulness which we do not find at any 
earlier point. But a fair criticism will recognise that there 
is no external change, but only a development of ideas 
which are already present in the first edition of the 

Critique. problem of 

In saying so much, however, we have to add the 
caution that the problem of the Critique has an essentially 
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dialectical character; or, in other words, that it changes 
its form as Kant advances from one stage of its solution 
to another. Or, perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that, in dealing with the special questions which need to be 
settled with a view to his general problem, Kant comes 
upon answers which force him to transform those very 
questions, and ultimately to modify the general problem 
itself. The general problem was, as we have seen, to 
discover the conditions of an a priori knowledge of sensible 
objects which we are assumed and acknowledged to pos¬ 
sess, with a view to determine the possibility of a similar 
knowledge of supersensible objects, of which we cannot 
be assumed to be even capable. Thus Kant was not, in 
the first instance, inquiring into the conditions of know¬ 
ledge generally, but simply into the conditions of a priori 
knowledge; for, as it is obvious that there can be no a 
posteriori knowledge of supersensible objects, it is only 
in as far as the knowledge of empirical objects is d priori 
that it pan cast light upon the main problem which Kant 
has in view. Furthermore, his onfy concern with the a 
priori knowledge of empirical objects is simply to explain 
it, to exhibit the conditions which make it possible, and 
"hot to vindicate it or prove by any other principles its 
acknowledged validity. 

But as Kant advances in his attempt to deal with the 
problem of the conditions of our a priori knowledge of 
empirical objects, the nature and direction of his argument 
is gradually changed, and that in two w^ays. In the first 
place, instead of an explanation of the conditions of an 
a priori knowledge which is assumed to exist, w^e find Kant 
giving us a proof that it does exist; and in the second 
place, instead of an account of the conditions under which 
one kind of knowledge, viz., a priori knowledge, of 
empirical objects is possible, we find him giving us an 
explanation of the possibility of knowledge or experience 
in general. These changes are at first very confusing, and 
they have naturally led to the charge against Kant that 
his argument is simply a “ vicious circle ”; yet a careful 
consideration will show that they are fhe inevitable results 
of the development of the problerrt itself. The difficulty 
alters as we attempt to solve it; and the only answer that 
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can be given to Kant’s first question is one which shows 
that it is not the right question, or at least that in it the 
problem does not take its proper form. Hence what 
appears as a “ vicious circle ” is really the result of the 
fact that the first question involves an uncritical view of 
things:—or, in other words, that it involves at once an 
unreasonable dogmatic assumption and an unreasonable 
doubt based on that assumption : and we can only attack 
the doubt through the assumption. The steps of this 
transition, as it is made by Kant, are as follows. In the 
first place, the a priori principles of mathematics and of 
pure physics, which are the sources of our most certain 
knowledge of empirical objects, and which were at first 
assumed as unquestionable,—as, in fact, shown to be 
possible by the fact of their existence,—become subjected 
to a doubt which is reflected back upon them from their 
use beyond the limit of sensible experience. As is pointed 
out in the first words of the preface to the first edition of 
the Critique, it is in the natural extension to jv'hat is 
beyond existence of the principles which have guided us 
to so many valuable results within experience, that we fall 
into the antinomical difficulties of metaphysics.^ But these 
difficulties awake a doubt of the principles that led us intd" 
them, which cannot be removed until we are able to draw 
a line between the sphere in which they are vafid and the 
sphere in which they cease to be valid. From this point 
of view Kant who at first, as has been well said, was “ led 
by Hume to call into question not a priori scieFice, but only 
the account of it given by the Leibnizian school,” ^ became 
conscious that that science itself needed a vindication. 
Hence we find Kant saying that Hume, because he did 
not distinguish the objects of experience from things in 
themselves, was naturally led to regard the idea of cause 
as itself illusive; ^ and that this view, when universalised, 

^Quoted above, p. 2i8. 

® Cohen, Kanfs Theorie dcr Erfahrung, p. 55. 

®R. VIII. 170; H. V. 50. Cf. A. 765 ; B. 793. Note that in these passages 
Hume’s Empiricism is conceived by Kant as in the first instance producing 
only a scepticism as to the possibility of knowing things in themselves. But, 
as Kant goes on to argue, the general repudiation of a pHori principles involves 
a denial also of the a priori elements of experience, and thus deprives experience 
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must necessarily lead to a “ universal scepticism,”—a 
scepticism not only in regard to all the knowledge which 
pure reason claims for itself, i.e., not only in regard to 
metaphysics, but also in regard to physics and mathe¬ 
matics, and even in regard to the ordinary use of the 
intelligence. In other words, the argument from the 
n^ality of mathematical and physical science to its possibility 
is disturbed by the fact that at a particular point the 
principles, on which such science is based, break down 
and give rise to antinomies; and so long as the region* 
of error and illusion is not marked off from the region of 
truth, the doubt, which visits the former, must invade the 
latter. It is only when the objectivity of empirical pheno¬ 
mena is distinguished from the objectivity of things in 
themselves, that scepticism can be prevented from passing 
from the region beyond, to the region within, experience. 
Hence, that a priori knowledge of the things of experience, 
which at first was assumed as a fact that needed no proof 
but onjy an explanation, comes to be regarded as itself 
requiring a “ deduction ” or vindication. An account of 
the conditions of a knowledge which w^e are supposed to 
have passes into a proof that it is possible for us to have 
" 5 t. And this, of course, involves that we are not allowed 
to reason from it as something certain to something else 
w'hich is proved by means of it, but that we are obliged 
first to establish its truth on the ground of the previously 
ascertained truth of something else. In other words, we 
do not merHy assume a priori principles as true of the 
objects of experience and ask for an explanation of the 
conditions on which such knowledge depends, but we 
assume ordinary experience as our starting point and basis 


of that which is essential to it as a knowledge even of phenomenal objects. 
Hume, therefore, cannot stop short of universal scepticism. Cf. A. 762; B. 790. 
“If we cannot make intelligible the possibility of principles of the. understanding 
which anticipate experience, we may at first doubt whether wc really have such 
a priori possessions, but we cannot assert the impossibility of our having them. 
.... We can only say that if we could determine their origin and continuance, 
we should be able to determine the compass and limits of our reason.” In this 
way we have a right to express “a thoroughgoing scepticism as against all 
ilogmatic philosophy which proceeds on its way without previous criticism of 
reason, but not to interdict such positive procedure when it has been duly 
prepared tor and secured against doubt by such criticism.” 
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and argue to the truth of the a priori principles, without 
which it could not exist. 

This last sentence, however, points to another change Thus the a 
of the problem which Kant’s argument brings with it. existence apart 
The contrast with which Kant began was the contrast 
a priori truth, which as such is necessary and universal, 
with empirical truth, which as such is particular and con¬ 
tingent. According to the view thus presented, experience 
can tell us that an object has a particular predicate at the 
moment when it is perceived, but not that it must have 
it, or therefore, that it always has it: for, unless we are 
able to recognise a necessary connexion between subject 
and predicate, we cannot, from the perception of their 
particular coexistence or succession, gather anything as 
to their relations at any other time or place. It follows, 
then, that we can base * universal propositions only on 
necessity of connexion in thought. Thus what Hume 
states as to causality must be universalised. Our sensible 
experience does not authorise us to go beyond particular 
judgments of coexistence or succession, or to say ailything 
about the universal relations of the predicates of an object 
to each other or to their subject. But again such par¬ 
ticular judgments tell us merely what we individually*, 
experience at a particular time: they are merely “ judg¬ 
ments of perception,” that indicate particular states of our 
subjectivity; and the question arises how we can ever go 
beyond such judgments. As a matter of fact, we find 
ourselves continually making judgments whigh refer, not 
merely to appearances of our subjectivity at a particular 
time, but to objects which are conceived as permanently 
existing, even when they are not perceived; and we find 
ourselves, not merely, recognising successions of appear¬ 
ances of these objects for our subjectivity, but recognising 
them as definite successions of states in the objects them¬ 
selves, which take place in them as existences independent 
of our perceptions, and have their ground in their nature 
as such existences. When we look at it in this way, we 
begin to see that apart from a priori principles which may 
enable us to go beyond our particular experiences, these 
experiences would reduce themselves to mere passing 
appearances of our own subjectivity. In other words, 
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even particnlar experiences of objects, as such, become 
impossible, unless we are able to transcend them. A 
priori principles are necessary to experience as a conscious¬ 
ness of objects, and the denial of a priori knowledge of 
objects means the denial of all knowledge. Hence arises 
a necessity for a further statement of the problem of the 
Critique. Kant began by asking for the conditions of 
the a priori knowledge of empirical objects, taking that 
as one species of knowledge, which can be set alongside 
of a posteriori or empirical knowledge : but now he finds 
that a posteriori is impossible without a priori knowledge. 
From this point of view he declares that “ the highest 
problem of transcendental philosophy is. How experience 
is possible ? ” ^ In other words, particular experience is 
taken as a fact, and the a priori principles as conditions 
which are necessary to explain'it, and which are “de¬ 
duced or vindicated by showing thut they are so neces¬ 
sary. The ultimate result which we thus reach* under 
Kant’s guidance is a negative argument against scepticism 
as to dur a priori knowledge, whidi shows that there is 
no foundation, no basis of proof, on which scepticism can 
take its stand in order to direct an attack against such 
-Jvnowledge. For that very consciousness of the particular 
and contingent, which Hume had turned against the con¬ 
sciousness of “necessary connexion,” is itself dependent 
upon the a priori it is used to condemn. This, I say, is 
the ultimate result we reach under Kant’s guidance; but, 
as we shall, find, it is not clear that Kant himself ever 
fully realised, (it is abundantly clear that he did not always 
realise,) the degree to which his argument had altered the 
premises from which at first it started. This point, how¬ 
ever, will bo discussed more fully at a later stage in our 
inquiry.2 Here it may be sufficient to remark that no 
one has the key to Kant’s logic, who does not see that 

iR. I. 507 ; H. VIII. 536. It IS a point worthy of notice that when Kant 

way to establish such a unity of the a/,rwri and the a within experience 

as makes intelligible the further step by which, in the Cnd^ue of J^dgmeni 
he brings together the law of nature and necessity with the law of fre^l 
using the idea of final cause or design as a middle .term. * 

2 See below, Chap. IV.— The Transcendental Dedwtion of the Categories. 
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this is the result to which it tends, and no one does hhn 
justice ^vho does not give him full credit for it. 

We have, however, to observe that there is another Kant’s view of 
complexity in Kant’s thought, in which we may find an oppoledto 
explanation of the fact that the above argument was not bis argument, 
carried by him to its ultimate result. While Kant argues 
that a priori knowledge of the objects of experience is 
possible, because without it experience would not be 
possible; on the other hand, he also argues that such 
a priori knowledge is not possible through pure thought 
alone, but only through pure thought in relation to the 
forms and matter of sense. For the pure a priori principles 
of the understanding, when severed from the forms and 
matter of sense, shrink into forms of analytic judgment: 
i.e., into forms of a thought which never goes beyond its 
own subjective self-identity so as to add to its content or 
to apprehend an object. This view of pure thought has 
already been referred to in the last chapter : but it requires 
a fuller explanation. For the question of the Critique, 
it may be observed,* is stated in the Introductiort in two 
alternative forms: how is a priori knowledge of objects 
possible: and how are a priori synthetic judgments pos¬ 
sible ? Now the equivalence of these two questions is nqt 
at once obvious: yet a clear view of their relation is 
essential to the right understanding of the Critique, 

The distinction of analytic and synthetic judgments in Distinction^.f 
Kant had a double root. On the one hand, it was con- syntheticjudg- 
nected with the Leibnizian distinction between the principle suggested by 
of identity and the principle of sufficient reason; on the 
other with the Lockian opposition of ‘ trifling ’ and 
' instructive ’ propositions. It was in the former aspect, 
as we have seen, that the germ of the distinction appeared 
in Kant’s earlier works. Wolff, by reducing the principle 
of sufficient reason to a form of the principle of identity, 
had in effect denied that there is any principle of a priori 
synthesis. And Kant only drew the necessary inference 
when he proceeded (in his treatise On the Introduction of 
the Idea of Negative Quantity into Philosophy) to contrast 
the logical relaticins of ideas with the real relations of 
things, and to maintain that we needs must go beyond 
the former to attain a knowledge of the latter. The logical 
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ground of d’e affirmation of a predicate is that it is analyti¬ 
cally contained in the subject; the logical ground of the 
denial of a predicate is that it is not so contained. But 
the real ground or cause why a thing comes into existence 
which was not in existence before, or why a thing ceases 
to exist which existed before; or, putting it in another 
way, the real ground of the existence or non-existence 
of anything, is not thus given. Here the mere laws of 
identity and contradiction will not help us, and we are 
thrown, according to Kant’s view at that time, altogether 
on experience. For a dogmatic a priori philosophy must 
develop itself purely by the aid of the laws of thought^ 
and if it cannot reach the real reasons or causes of things 
by means of those laws, it cannot reach them at all. 
Another consequence necessarily follows, which is ex¬ 
pressed by Kant in the treatise on the Sole Rational 
Ground for a Proof of the Being of God: viz., that 
existential propositions cannot be due to pure thought. 
For thought, confined to analysis, can only bring out 
clearly tvhat is contained in a conception already in the 
mind; it can never enable us to go beyond our subjective 
conceptions so as to predicate existence of the object of 
ou r thought. “ Existential propositions are synthetical,” 
and synthesis is impossible to the pure intelligence, 
because it cannot be achieved by aid of the principles of 
identity and contradiction. At this time, therefore, Kant’s 
view was that to assert that an object exists for any con¬ 
ception, or to add to, or take from, that conception, is 
impossible by any a priori synthesis, and possible only 
by means of experience. The mind is thus confined, so 
far as its own movement is concerned, to a tautological 
judgment in .which a conception is .predicated of itself, 
or in which, at most, the predicate only makes clear what 
is already thought in the subject. It cannot of itself dis¬ 
cover any new connexion of predicates, nor can it go 
beyond its own ideas so as to assert that any object of its 
thought exists. The consciousness of the connexion of 
the predicates of the object with each other as well as of 
the connexion of the object with the subject that knows 
it, must be due to impressions received from the object. 
How, through such affections of our own, we could become 
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conscious of an object which is not such an affection, Kant 
did not yet attempt to show. 

The same distinction of analysis and synthesis, which W 
grew out of Kant’s criticism of Wolff, presented itself in 
a somewhat different aspect in the philosophy of Locke. 
Supposing knowledge of objects through bare thought 
to be impossible, is it any more possible through bare 
perception or sensation ? In the fourth book of his Essay, 
Locke assumes that the individual substance with all its 
qualities is given in perception, but that the knowledge 
we receive of it through perception is strictly limited to the 
moment in which we perceive it. We cannot learn from 
it anything but a particular combination of predicates in a 
particular subject at a particular moment. We cannot 
say that that subject will possess those predicates at any 
other time, still less caif we assume that the class of sub¬ 
jects to which we give the same name will always possess 
them.* If we make any such statement, the subject of our 
predicates is only a “ nominal essence,” i.e., we are 
speaking only of an idea in our own minds tb which 
nothing may correspond in reality; and all that we can 
do is to state what is contained in that idea, or in other 
words what we mean by a particular name. Henc%*. 
general certainty is never to be found but in our own ideas, 
and all general propositions are “ trifling,” n»t “ instruc¬ 
tive ”— i.e., they only analyse our ideas. And the counter¬ 
part of this is, that all “ instructive ” propositions are 
singular; in other words, we can combine ajiew predicate 
with a subject only in so far as we have the combination 
presented in perception; though the “instruction” thus 
gained does not go very far, since we have no right to 
generalise either the .subject or its relation to-the predicate. 
All we learn is, e.g., that “ this piece of gold is soluble in 
aqua regia,” or even strictly speaking, only that it is so 
soluble at this moment. It follows that “ general proposi¬ 
tions on matters of fact ” are impossible, because they 
would be instructive or, in Kant’s language, synthetic, 
which is possible only for singular propositions. On the 
other hand, if singular propositions are instructive or 
synthetic, their synthesis does not furnish a sufficient basis 
for a science of nature, seeing they only state a particular 
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combination of the subject and predicate from which no 
general conclusions can be drawn. 

Influence of Hiimc’s Cfiticism of the ordinary and scientific use of the 
principle of causality was little more than a new application 
of Locke s previous criticism of the principle of substance. 
The latter pointed ou^ that the coexistence of one quality 
along with others can be known only as it is perceived, and 
that perception does not give a ground for asserting any 
universal relation between those qualities such as is implied 
in asserting that they belong to one substance. Hume 
only adds, that the succession of two different qualities in 
a substance, in other w’ords, a change, can be known only 
as it is perceived, and that this perception also affords no 
ground for asserting anv universal relation between what 
precedes and what follows. The connexion, as given in 
perception, is a singular one, from which no general 
conclusion can legitimately be drawn. If we generalise 
such a relation, we arc no longer speaking of the facts of 
perception, but of some ‘ nominal essence ’ which exists 
in and Tor thought alone.^ • 

Neither thought Now, if Kant abandoned the rationalistic philosophy of 
itself explains Wolff, bccausc hc found that the pure activity of thought 

synthesis. ' r j 

.■^loes not explain synthesis, he soon began to learn from 
Locke and Hume that the synthesis which can be explained 
by perception is very narrowly limited; that by it, in short, 
we can explain only particular and not universal judg¬ 
ments; i.e., only judgments expressing the presence of a 
particular quality along with others in a particular percep¬ 
tion, and not a universal relation of those qualities in an 
object which exists when it is not perceived; or, only 
judgments expressing the particular sequence of the states 
of an object of perception which corresponds to a particular 
succession of perceptions in the subject, and not judgments 
expressing any general rule as to the succession of such 
states under given conditions in an object which exists 
independently of its being perceived. 

When under the converging influence of the English 
SS/' and the German philosophy, Kant became aware of the 
Locke. difficulty of the question of a priori synthesis, his thoughts 

’Green’s Introduction to Hume, §223, seq,, and’Green’s Philosophical tVoris, 
II. p. 2, seq. 
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turned to Mathematics, which both Locke and Hume ^lad 
admitted to stand on a different footing from all other 
knowledge, inasmuch as the generality of the propositions 
laid down in this science was not conceived to preclude 
their being “ instructive.” Locke had explained this on 
the ground that the ideas of Mathematics are not ‘ ectypes ’ 
but ‘ archetypes ’; not derived from any reality indepen¬ 
dent of the mind, and, therefore, not limited by the 
perceptions in which alone such reality is supposed to be 
given. The mind here constructs its own objects and can, 
therefore, determine their relations universally. The ques¬ 
tion of Kant, how we can know that principles which are 
thus laid down by the mind independently of experience, 
and which confessedly go beyond anything that can be 
given in experience, have yet objective validity and are 
not mere constructions of the imagination, had occurred to 
Locke; but it was disposed of so easily that he evidently 
did ftot comprehend its importance. “Real things,” he 
declares, “ are no farther concerned, nor intended to be 
meant, by any such propositions, than as things really 
agree to those archetypes in his mind. Is it true of the 
idea of a triangle, that its three angles are equal to two 
right ones? It is true also of a triangle wherever it realiy, 
exists. Whatever other figure exists that is not exactly 
answerable to that idea of a triangle in his mwid, is not at 
all concerned in that proposition.” ^ But the difficulty is 
that, in this case we are supposed to be able to identify the 
present object of perception with the ‘ nomipal essence ’ or 
general idea of a triangle, and then to go on to predicate 
of that particular object all the other properties which we 
have discovered in or developed from the idea; w'e are 
supposed, in fact, to be able to make general propositions 
which are not trifling, and to apply them, not merely to a 
‘ nominal essence ’ or idea, but to a real object. On this 
view, therefore, thought without perception is synthetic 
as well as general, and its general synthesis is objectively 
valid. 

Hume in his earlier treatise attempted to escape fcom this Hume s treat- 
difficulty, and to trace back the ‘ ideas ’ of Mathematics to ^ '' 

‘ impressions ’ of space and time: but the attempt led him 

’ Locke, £ssajf, IV. 4, 6. 
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to tW denial oi the objective validity of mathematical truth, 
in so far as it goes beyond the possibility of empirical 
measurement. In his Inquiry he rather avoids the discus¬ 
sion, and uses language which is not essentially different 
from that of Locke. “ AU the objects of human reason or 
inquiry,” he says, “may naturally be divided into two 
kinds, to wit. Relations of Ideas and Matters of Fact. Of 
the first kind are the sciences of Geometry, Algebra, and 
Arithmetic; and in short every affirmation, which is either 
intuitively or demonstratively certain. That the square of 
the hypothenuse is equal to the squares of the two sides, 
is a proposition which expresses a relation between these 
figures. That three times five is equal to the half of thirty, 
expresses a relation between these numbers. Propositions 
of this kind are discoverable by the mere operation of 
thought, without dependence on what is anywhere existent 
in the universe. Though there were never a circle or 
triangle in nature, the truths demonstrated by E\iclid 
would for ever retain their certainty and their evidence.” 

“ Matters of fact, which are the second objects of human 
matters of fact, rcason, are not ascertained in the same manner; nor is our 
evidence of their truth, however great, of a like nature with 
iiii£ foregoing. The contrary of every matter of fact is 
still possible; because it can never imply a contradiction, 
and is conc«ived by the mind with the same facility and 
distinctness, as if ever so conformable to reality. That 
the sun will not rise to-morrow, is no less intelligible a 
proposition, agd implies no more contradiction, than the 
affirmation, that it will rise. We should in vain, therefore, 
attempt to demonstrate its falsehood. Were it demon¬ 
stratively false, it would imply a contradiction, and could 
never be distinctly conceived by the mind.”^ Hume then 
goes on to say that, in his opinion, the sole objects of the 
abstract sciences of demonstration are quantity and 
number, and that all attempts to extend this more perfect 
species of knowledge beyond these limits are mere 
sophistry and illusion; and he concludes with the well- 
known .saying—" When we run over the libraries, per¬ 
suaded of these principles, what havoo must we make? 
If we take in our hand any volume of divinity or school 
Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, Section IV. Part I. 
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metaphysics, for instance; let us ask, Does it contain any 
abstract reasoning concerning quantity or number? No. 

Does it contain any experimental reasoning concerning 
matter of fact and existence? No. Commit it then to the 
flames: for it can contain nothing but sophistry and 
illusion.^' 

Hume’s assertion, that Mathematics deals with relations Kan^sunder- 
of ideas, and that a denial of its propositions involves a Hume, 
contradiction, was understood by Kant as meaning that 
these propositions are merely analytic,^ and that, therefore, 
their generality raises no question as to their objective 
validity. And, in his ignorance of'Hume’s earlier treatise, 
he even thinks that Hume would have been led to question 
his w^hole view of knowledge, if he had seen that it involved 
a denial of the truth of Mathematics. This view^ came the 
more easily to Kant, because he himself held that mere 
‘ relation of ideas ’ as such, relations established by the 
pure*activity of thought, can only be relations of identity 
or contradiction, such pure activity being merely analytic. 

The point, therefore* to which he was brought by his study 
of the English philosophy was to recognise that in mere 
perception as little as in mere conception is there a ground 
for any synthesis w'hich goes beyond the data immediatd}-- 
given in sense, and that even Mathematics must be 
explained by an empirical philosophy as a mere analysis of 
certain general ideas got by abstraction from perception, 
but which as general ideas must be merely ‘ nominal 
essences.’ 

The case of Mathematics, however, as was obvious to Kam-s doctrine 

TT 11 ■ r -1 1 • 1 > T- aj> to mathemati- 

Kant, could not be satisfactorily treated m this way. For caisynthesis, 
in Mathematics there is a continual acquisition of new 
truths which are all*expressed generally, and which are at 
once applied with perfect certitude to objects of perception, 
nay, which enable us to pre.scribe beforehand the condi¬ 
tions under which these objects must be perceived. Here, 
therefore, we have to provide for the case of a synthesis 
which, as universal, cannot be a posteriori, and which 

• 

^An assertion which i« accurate, in so far as it was Hume’s first principle 
that ideas cannot be anything bat copies of impressions; but not accurate in 
the sense that Hume had considered the question of the possibility of synthetic 
a /nW judgment and tried to disprove it. See above, p. 187. 
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nevertheless has to do, not merely with ‘ nominal essences ’ 
or ‘ relations of ideas,’ but with ‘ matters of fact.’ If we 
can explain this general synthetic movement of thought in 
Mathematics in such a way as to justify its objective 
application, we may be’ able also to explain the other 
instances, beyond the sphere of Mathematics, in which a 
synthesis, which as universal must be a priori or at least 
rest on an a priori basis, has an objective value. 

Rant, then, starts from this point of view. He does not 

Mathematics disputc, at Icast in the first instance, that there is an 

aticl rnysics: ^ ’ 

Mda^eemw'^ empirical synthesis which enables us to make particular 
‘ judgments of perception ’ regarding phenomena or 
particular objects presented to us in perception. It may 
be the result of his criticism to show that such judgments 
are impossible, seeing that it ultimately leaves no ‘ object ’ 
about which such ‘ judgments o*f perception ’ could be 
made. But, in the first instance, Kant simply points out 
that, admitting that a particular synthesis can be mediated 
by sense^ which perceives an individual now and here in its 
particular determinations, we cannot so explain a universal 
synthesis, which yet is no mere arbitrary combination of 
ideas, but expresses a universal truth of fact. Nor, again, 
we thus explain how a particular synthesis of experi¬ 
ence, such as the proposition that A follows B, should be 
made the git)und for establishing a universal law of nature. 
Now the former is what we see in Mathematics, the latter 
is what we see in Physics. In Geometry, c.g., we deter¬ 
mine space, unrepresented in perception or imagination, in 
certain arbitrary ways so as to produce certain figures, and 
in the figures thus set before us w'e demonstrate certain 
properties. These properties, demonstrated in this par¬ 
ticular case, we then at once assume* to be demonstrated 
for all such figures, and we transfer the results of this 
arbitrary process of construction in the form of general 
law’S to the objects which we perceive in experience. In 
Physics we are not able thus to begin by an arbitrary 
determination of space or time, and by it to establish 
universal laws for the synthesis of perceptions, but we are 
able to universalise a connexion of perceptions which is 
given in a particular case. Thus having perceived that 
A follows B, we assert universally that A will always 
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follow B in similar circumstances. Now the question 
which Kant asks himself is, How is this possible ? How- 
are we able to make universal propositions as to matters 
of fact prior to all actual experience, and how are we able 
to universalise particular judgments of perception so as to 
base general laws of nature upon them ? 

The answer which Kant gives to this question is given The answer to 

^ o the question 

in successive stages, and the question itself somew^hat alters astoa^i>«- 

^ ^ synthesis m 

as we advance from one stage to the next. In the Aesthetic e^x^AfstMic. 
he abstracts from any activity of thought in perception or 
in judgments of perception. He defines sensibility as “ a 
receptivity for the perception of ol^jects,” or more fully as 
a capacity of “ being affected by objects so as to acquire 
through this affection an immediate idea or representation 
of them.” He assumes, therefore, or he does not question 
the assumption, that sense enables us to make judgments 
of perception, in which we refer sensations to particular 
objeefs and so determine them as having particular 
qualities. The only question here is, how in Mathematics, 
or in the judgmenis of common sense out of which 
Mathematics arises, we should be able to anticipate the 
synthesis of empirical perception, and without its aid to 
lay down universal laws as to its possibilities. And tKc— 
answ^er to this question is, that in order to make such a 
priori determination of objects of perception pttssible, time 
and space must be forms of our perception, i.c., the very 
conditions on w'hich afl'ections give rise in us to perceptions 
of objects. For if that be the case, then-they will, of 
course, condition the objects of perception; and whatever 
determinations we are able to discover as necessary for 
time and space will hold good for all objects, which must 
be perceived as in trme and space. As presented in per¬ 
ception, all external objects are determined as standing in 
spatial relations to other external objects, and all states of 
objects whatsoever, even our own states, aie determined 
as standing in relations of time to the states of these and 
other objects. Just so far, therefore, as we can trace out 
relations between different figures, or limitations of‘space, 
and between different periods, or parts of time, we are able 
a priori to determine relations which will belong to objects 
as occupying space or time. Nay, we may go further and 
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say that it is only when determined as occupying particular 
parts of space and time that objects can be objects of 
perception for us at all. Thus the universality of the 
synthesis by which we determine figures in space merely 
means that this synthesis must necessarily be transferred 
to the matter of sense, in the same process by which it 
becomes, or gives rise to, the perception of an object. 
The external object as such has this determination in space 
as a prior condition of any further determinations or special 
qualities, which we apprehend by touch or sight or any 
of the other senses. “ This is the theory that Space and 
Time are only subjecti-jc; forms of our sensuous perception 
and not determinations belonging to objects themselves, 
but that, just for that very reason, we can determine these 
our perceptions a priori with a consciousness of the neces¬ 
sity of the judgments which w-e*thus make, as, e.g., in 
geometry. Now determining means judging syntheti¬ 
cally.” ^ * 

Further answer The argument of the Aesthetic, however, as has been 

tnthe Anai)’i7C. t ° , 

already suggested, abstracts throughout from an element 
which yet it everywhere presupposes, viz., the activity of 
thought. For synthesis or judgment obviously has two 
•"skles: it is an addition of one thing to another, and it is 
the combination of one thing with another : it is differentia¬ 
tion and it»is integration. Now, if we regard sense as a 
simple receptivity, its sensations (or perceptions, if we 
could call them perceptions,) simply resolve themselves ^ 
into a series «of states, each without any connexion with 
the others; and out of this flux of feelings or images no 
consciousness of any definite object could ever arise. No 
element could be retained to qualify the others, no identity 
could be supposed to be present through the differences as 
the object to which they were all referred. Further, what 
is but another aspect of the same thing, such a conscious¬ 
ness, if we could call it a consciousness, could never gather 
itself up into self-consciousness. It would have no per¬ 
manent unity in reference to which all that presented itself 
successively in it was determined, and, therefore, it could 
never become conscious of such a unity! Its life would be 
like a stream without banks to confine it to any definite 
JR. 1. 498; n. VIII. 529. 
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course. It could not know anything through the impres¬ 
sions of its sensibility, it would be blind to all that was 
happening in itself. ‘ Data of sense ’ might be ‘ given ’ to 
it, but it would have no ideal hand, no intellectual grasp, 
to receive or hold what was given; but would instantly let 
it slip in the very moment in which it came. 

These considerations show us that, for knowledge 

. . ° the unity of the 

well as for perception in the proper sense of the terms, two seif mnifestmg 

^ t » -1 Itself m 

things are necessary which we have not yet considered. In principles of 

cj V *• Synthesis* 

the first place, it is necessary that there should be a unity 
which is permanent and into relation with which all the 
data of sense are successively brought, so that through it 
they all come into relation with each other; and in the 
second place, it is necessary that this unity should be active 
in combining these data in relation to itself. But, further, 
in order that this unity may combine these data in relation 
to itself, it must differentiate itself in relation to them, or, 
in other words, it must supply from itself forms of com¬ 
bination for that which is given as a successive manifold. 

For the mind is not like a casket into which things may 
be thrown and in which they may be passively held 
together. The unity, which the manifold has /or it, must 
be bestowed on the manifold by its own activity: and th% 
same unity must be the means whereby that which passes 
away as a sense-affection is retained as an object or an 
element in an objective consciousness, so as to qualify, 
and be qualified by, other elements given through other 
sense-affections. * 

Now, the pure activity of thought, according to Kant, is The analytic . 

, , . ... , . unity of thought 

merely analytic; or it we can call it synthetic, its synthesis cannot supply 
is based on analysis. If it brings many individuals to ^ 
unity in one species, many species to a unity ih one genius, 
it is merely by aid of an abstraction, which extracts the 
common element from those different species and indi¬ 
viduals. It presupposes a content as present to our 
consciousness, and merely brings it to a higher unity for 
our consciousness by an external process of generalisation. 

We say, “ an external process ” because, though in this 
way an effort is madfe to satisfy the mind’s impulse to seek 
its own unity in its object, yet the whole process does 
nothing to bring the content of the object any nearer to 

Q 


VOL. I. 
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the mind tl an it was at first. We assume at the outset of 
the process that the object has already been brought into 
a relation to the mind, and made into one of its ideas; 
but we do not ask how it has been brought into this 
relation, nor do we ask how the relation may be improved 
or the difference be dissolved in a more perfect unity. In 
the whole process we have, therefore, only a subjective 
movement of thought in relation to a matter v^hich is 
assumed to be already appropriated by it, without any 
explanation of the original process of appropriation. We 
learn nothing of the way in which that, which is not 
already determined a^n element in the mind’s conscious¬ 
ness of itself, is to be brought into the mind; nor do we get 
any explanation of the method in which the process of 
appropriation thus initiated may be carried still farther. 
It is simply that the mind holds the content along with its 
own identity, and, as it were, repeats the assertion of its 
own identity upon it. Yet such a formal process of syn¬ 
thesis Ijy means of analysis is in contradiction with itself, 
in so far as it is still a process of synthesis, a process in 
which an attempt is made to reach a higher and ultimately 
the highest universal. For the only meaning of this pro- 
‘■fess is that thought seeks to overcome the difference 
between itself and its content, or to find a point where that 
difference'disappears. The impulse of thought which 
makes it generalise is thus its impulse to seek itself, i.e., 
to seek the transparent unity of self-consciousness, in the 
object. But*in so far as it is merely formal or analytic 
thought, this effort must be in vain: since the highest 
universal stands opposed to it in an antagonism which is as 
immediate and as irreconcileable, as was the antagonism to 
it of the lowbt particular with which it started. 


though it 
furni.sh«s a clue 
to them. 


It appears, then, that formal Logic, when it describes 
thought as analytic, is describing it as confined to a proce.ss 
which is at once meaningless and self-contra'dictory, a 
process which is the negation of all process. This idea 


will have to be further developed when we come specially 
to deal with the Analytic. Here, it is enough to point out 
that Kant uses the logical account of the analytic move¬ 
ment of thought in judgment and syllogism, as a guide to 
the discovery of the nature of the synthetic process by 
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which thought brings a foreign matter into relation to 
itself, or by which it goes beyond itself to apprehend a 
foreign matter. And he finds it possible so to use it, 
simply because in the formal Logic of the schools there 
was still a faint shadow of the real process of thought 
which he was seeking to determine. As we have already 
seen, formal Logic contradicts itself, in so f|r as it still 
represerjfs thought as a process of seeking for unity and 
for the highest unity, and thus indicates in spite of itself 
the real nature of that synthetic process by which thought 
unites itself with its object, or finds itself in that object. 

Kant, therefore, could certainly fiiTS*in it a kind of sign¬ 
post to direct him to that truth of w^hich it was, we might 
almost say, the caricature. 

In this point of view, then, formal Logic suggests the Relation of 
idea of two kinds of synthesis corresponding to judgment of the under^ 
and syllogism respectively. In the first kind of synthesis, of the reason, 
a relatron is established between the analytic unity of pure 
thought or self-consciousness and the manifold of percep¬ 
tion ; or the manifold of perception is subjected to a 
principle of unity derived from the activity of thought. In 
the second kind of synthesis, the relation so established, by 
reason of the imperfect correspondence of its synthesis ti? 
the unity of thought, has again to be subjected to another 
and higher form of synthesis, which aims at'altogether 
harmonising the first synthesis with that unity. The 
former synthesis gives rise to experience, and the latter to 
the ideal of reason and to th| consciousness of the limita¬ 
tion or phenomenal character of the objects of experience 
as such. In other words, the former synthesis determines 
the data of sense so that they present themselves as a 
system of objects in one experience; and the Tatter, though 
failing to give a further determination to these objects, yet 
even by its failure, discloses that those objects and their 
system do not correspond to the mind’s highest idea of 
reality. 

The possibility of this vindication and yet limitation of The deduction 
experience can only be understood if we recall the results and their limita- 
of the Aesthetic, wilh such modifications as are necessary ence.”**®’"" 
when we regard them from this new point of view. These 
results were that time and space are a priori forms of 
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p>erception, under which all objects of perception as such 
must present themselves. But now it appears that no 
objects can present themselves as such to the conscious self 
except through its own synthetic activity, and that apart 
from that activity, what*can be presented is only a ‘ mani¬ 
fold ’ without unity, which therefore is not characterised 
even as a manifold. Not only the matter of sense but even 
space and time, the pure forms of sense, must w’a^ for an 
activity of thought to gather them into the unity of objects 
of perception. We cannot, therefore, say that time and 
space are principles for the arrangement of the matter of 
perception in the sens?:’lhat their unity of itself determines 
objects of perception in their relations to each other; but 
merely that they are forms in which it is possible for the 
data of sense to be arranged in a certain order : for the 
actual arranging of them in that order implies an activity 
of thought. At the same time, in spite of this change, the 
relation established in the Aesthetic between these forms 
and th% matter that falls under them remains unaltered, in 
so far as they are still a priori dWermi nations of that 
matter, which it necessarily receives in becoming the 
object of our perception. But instead of saying that the 
‘ fhatter of sense as it becomes object of perception takes on 
these forms, w'e must now say that the matter of sense, 
when determined as object for the conscious subject by the 
synthesis of the understanding, is so determined through 
the forms of sense. Time and space are, therefore, pre¬ 
supposed asninities in which^the objects of experience are 
placed, in the very act by which they are deter¬ 
mined as objects of experience. In other words, the 
act of thought, by which the data of sense are deter¬ 
mined as objects of experience, ftiakes presupposition 
of another act by which time and space are envisaged 
as unities in which all the objects of perception are 
arranged.1 These two acts, however, are not’ separated 
from each other : for we do not first perceive phenomena in 
space and time, and then determine them as objects, but, 
in perceiving and determining things as objects, we per¬ 
ceive and determine them as in space*and time. 

*This point cannot be fully explained till we have considered the part in 
knowledge which Kant assigned to the imagination. 
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Now if this be the case, we may understand how it is] 5 S?pLcep- 
that a priori synthetic judgments, i.c., a priori judgments 
in relation to objects, are possible. They are possible in 
virtue of the fact that there are both a priori conceptions 
and a priori perceptions, or at .least a priori forms of 
perception. For so far as this is the case, we have the 
necessary constituents for a priori synthetic judgments, 
which yet will apply to all the objects of experience. Mere 
a priori conceptions would not entitle us to make such 
judgments: for they would express merely the general 
combining activity of thought, by which it seeks to bring 
all matter presented to it into rel«^k)n to its own unity; 
and such combining activity is simply meaningless without 
anything to combine. Even if we admitted that it could 
give rise to judgments, they would not be judgments about 
anything. Nor again w^buld mere a priori forms of per¬ 
ception entitle us to make such judgments: for, as forms 
of perception, they do not entitle us to make any judgments 
whatever, either by themselves or in combination^with a 
matter. But the a* priori forms of conception, when 
directed upon the matter of perception through its 
forms, will give rise to certain judgments which are at 
once a priori and of objective validity, because they express « 
the conditions under which alone anything can be deter¬ 
mined as an object. • 

On the other hand, we cannot understand this use of the impossibility 

_ ol a pure 

a priori conceptions without seeing that it carries with it a 
limitation : for since they are mere forms of synthesis, they 
get application and so acquire a real significance only in 
relation to a given matter—in the present case in relation 
to the matter given under the forms of space and time. 

Their value, therefore, as determinations for objects of 
experience so given, affords no presumption in favour of 
the use of these or any other kind of mental synthesis, 
where there is no such matter given. If, therefore, the 
mind is not satisfied with the unity of judgment, but goes 
on to seek the higher unity of reasoning, it would need, in 
order to give objective value to the thought thus conceived, 
another kind of intu*itionl1^ perception, and in the absence 
of such perception it cannot attain to any a priori synthesis. 

The thought of such a unity may, indeed, be of use to us 



In synthetic 
judgment tlie 
mind goes 
beyond itself 
and what it 
already knows. 


Is there such 
a thing as pure 
analytic 
judgment 
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as setting up an ideal for the continued exercise of the 
understanding, and stimulating the mind to seek by pro¬ 
syllogisms to complete its work and bring back the 
manifold objects and events of experience to its own unity; 
but such an ideal is by the very nature of the case con¬ 
demned to remain an ideal, a thought which cannot be 
realised in knowledge. 

We are now prepared to understand the importance 
attached by Kant to the distinction of analytic and syn¬ 
thetic judgments; and we are prepared also to see how a 
synthetic judgment is conceived as an act of the mind in 
which it determines «^cts, while an analytic judgment is 
conceived as an act of the mind in which it abides in itself 
and merely determines the relations of its own ideas. An 
analytic judgment, in short, deals with what is already 
determined as an idea of the mind and so already united 
with the ‘ I think ’ of self-consciousness. But a synthetic 
judgment expresses the process by which the mind, so to 
speak,^ makes a matter its own or goes out of itself to 
apprehend a matter outside of itself, and to unite that 
matter^ for the first time with the ‘ I think or it is an 
act by which new matter is combined with that which has 
filready been united with the ‘ I think.’ Hence it is 
synthetic in two ways: as it unites a certain matter of 
perception to self-consciousness, and as it unites a per¬ 
ceived matter which has not yet been thought to a perceived 
matter which already has been thought. As, then, thought 
can determipe the data of perception as objects only by 
combining them with each other, and as, on the other 
hand, that it can determine no object as such, except by 
combining these data, it is clear that a synthetic act and 
the determination of the object as such are, from Kant’s 
point of view, one and the same thing. 

Objection has been taken both to the distinction of 
analytic and synthetic judgments in itself and to the 
examples by which Kant illustrates it. The former 
objection has already been shown, and will be further 
showfl, to be just. It amounts to this, that mere analysis 
is no process or act of thought® all,‘and only appears to 
be one because the idea which underlies it of a movement 

^ Of course matter here includes the forms of sense. 
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by bare identity, is not thoroughly carried out. If this \)e 
true, an analytic judgment would really be no judgment 
but only a meaningless tautology; and it is another aspect 
of the same statement to say that a purely subjective move¬ 
ment of thought which did not determine an object would 
not be a real movement of thought, but only a meaningless 
resting of thought in its own self-identity. Such a judg¬ 
ment would never be made, except as a logical experiment 
to illustrate an imaginary law of thought. If ever, in a 
sense, analytical judgments are made, they are intended to 
communicate to others a thought or synthesis which for 
us has been already accomplisheci^^r, in other words, to 
carry them through a synthesis to a conception which we 
have already attained and which we for their behoof 
analyse. From this it would follow that a judgment which 
is analytic for one is synthetic for another, and that we can 
tell which it is, only by considering the state of knowledge 
attained by the individual who makes the judgment. Thus 
when Kant says that the judgment ‘ Body is extended ’ is 
analytic, but that the judgment ‘ Body is heavy* is syn¬ 
thetic, it might be answered that it is by a synthesis that 
the idea of extended substance is formed, and that it is only 
a further step in the same process that connects the predi¬ 
cate of weight with that of extension. The sole question 
is, therefore, whether the term ‘ body ’ is tak§n by us as 
representing the result of a synthesis which has reached 
the second stage, or at most whether it is so taken in 
general usage,—a question to which no definite answer 
could be given, for general usage is fluctuating and 
uncertain. If we overlook this merely subjective distinc¬ 
tion, all judgments are synthetic in the making and 
analytic when made; i.c., judgment is the process whereby 
thought advances to a new conception of its objects. The 
judgment is analytic in so far as it expresses an identity, 
but the .act of judging develops an identity to a (new) 
difference, which it at once expresses and overcomes.^ 

^ There is a synthesis in the process by which the mind goes beyond its pure 
identity to any object (and, indeed, as has been indicated, there is^a double 
synthesis, since it is onljj as we combine the elements of the manifold under 
a conception that we can combine ihe consciousness of the object so attained 
with the ‘ I think ’). Hence if we go back to the beginning, there is, on Kant’s 
view, nothing to analyse. If any analytic judgment is possible at this stage, 
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tKs^nrtion Now, although this is true, yet there is still an important 

for Kant. purposc ser\ed by the Kantian distinction, which becomes 
manifest when we have regard to the way in which Kant 
puts the question of the possibility of synthesis. What, 
he asks, is the tertium qmd which enables us to get beyond 
a conception we have so as to add new elements to it ? In 
the case of a conception which is abstracted from experi¬ 
ence, we can answer that the tcrtiuvi quid is to be found in 
new experience of the same object. But in the case of 
a priori synthesis this answer does not avail, and thought, 
therefore, it would seem, cannot reach beyond itself. The 
answer Kant gives is*iAiat, though in this case there is no 
empirical perception of an object corresponding to the con¬ 
ception, by which the conception might be enriched, there 
is an a priori form of perception which may be determined 
in accordance with the conceptioA, and w'hich, when it is 
so determined, enables us to add to it. Thus, in the whole 
science of Geometry, we are simply adding to our cbncep- 
tions by means of the a priori perception of space to which 
we appfy them. This is the only way in which we can 
deal with the conception of a particular figure so as to 

it is only the ‘ I am I ’ of self-consciousness, and that, as we shall find, Kant 
» adinils to be impossible without a synthesis. Note, however, that the two ideas 
of bringing any manifold to a unity under a conception and uniting it as an 
object with the^ consciousness of the self, (or, what is the same thing, going 
beyond the self to it,) are contrasted with the bare self-assertion of consciousness 
in its transparent unity with self into which no difference has been introduced, 
and which does not go beyond itself to anything other than itself. When IJegel 
afterwards spoke of, the material or extended as that which is external or other 
than itself, because external to, or other than, the self, he seemed to be making 
a play upon words. But that idea springs very naturally out of the opposition 
of thought and perception as exhibited by Kant. I may observe that, if 
we look at it from the point of view of thought, thought in taking into itself 
the very form of sdhse and so schematising its categories, is already synthetic. 
Hence the determination of body as extended already implies synthesis. For 
the pure category ol substance, as Kant subsequently declares, has in itself no 
reference to the form of space. On the other hand, if we look at it from the 
point of view of sense, no manifold can be united into an image of perception 
and brought under a conception except by a synthetic act, an act that carries 
us beyond the data of sense. We shall afterwards have to consider more 
closely tl]j“ nature of this double synthesis. What is said above, is well expressed 
in a passage from Reuss (quoted by Vaihingcr, I. ^(ii)—“The act by which 
the connection of two ideas is established is a synthetic judgment: the act 
by which the already established connection of two ideas is expressed is an 
analytic judgment.” 
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discover anything more about it than we already know 
from the conception itself. “ Give a philosopher the 
conception of a triangle, and let him try in his own way 
to find out how the sum of its angles is related to a right 
angle. What he already has is nothing but the conception 
of a figure which is enclosed by three straight lines, 
together with the conception of its having three angles. 

Let him reflect on this conception as long as he pleases, 
he will get nothing more out of it. He may analyse and 
make quite distinct the conception of a straight line, of an 
angle, or of the number three; but he will come upon no 
other properties than those whi€»k^already lie in these 
conceptions. But let the geometer take the question in 
hand. He begins immediately to construct a triangle. 
Knowing that two right angles are equal to the sum of all 
the adjacent angles whfch can be made by lines falling 
upon one point in a straight line upon one side of it, he 
lengtltens one side of the triangle 'and thus gets two 
adjacent angles which together are equal to tv^o right 
angles. Then he divides the external angle of these two 
by drawing a line parallel to the opposite side of the 
triangle, and perceives that he has got an external adjacent 
angle which is equal to one of the internal angles,—and .90 « 
on through the rest of the demonstration. In this way he 
arrives, by a chain of inferences in which ha is always 
guided by perception, at the perfectly self-evidencing and 
at the same time universal solution of the problem.” ^ 

In this reasoning it is assumed that we haj^e already the 
conception of a triangle and that it is a possible conception, *oughtand 
i.e,, a conception which can have an object. But this 
result also must have been due to a previous synthesis in 
which we constructed that conception in space; for, as a 
mere matter of conception, we can put together in thought 
any marks we please so long as they do not contradict each 
other; but it is only by actually constructing it in space 
that we know that one figure is really possible and another 
not. The ultimate synthesis, therefore, on which we fall 
back is the synthesis by w^hich space is determined in 
accordance with th6 a priori conception of quantity, or in 
which an object in space is represented as an extensive 

'A. 716; B. 744. 
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quantum fonned by adding spatial units to each other. 
But in this, as in all the subsequent determinations of 
space, we have the same process with its two sides, con¬ 
ception and perception; the former involving a law or 
principle according to. which the elements are to be 
combined, the latter supplying a matter which, being 
combined in accordance with this principle, gives rise to 
new conceptions or adds new elements to conceptions 
formerly possessed by us. 

Diflerenceof When we Iiavc got thus far, we begin to see that what 

and dynamical Kant is maintaining really amounts to this, that all pro- 

pnnciple.s. ^ . . 

gress in knowledge^Bn^ir in other words, all synthesis, 
involves two complementary processes of differentiation 
and of integration which cannot be severed from each 
other; but that there are certain cases in which the mind 
can produce the difference as w1?ll as the “ functions of 
unity ” by which it is integrated, while in other cases it 
can only take up" the elements which are giverf to it 
throug^ affections of sense. At the same time, as we shall 
see, these two cases are only ideall}^ separable by an act 
of abstraction; for the pure perceptions, which furnish the 
matter for a priori synthesis, are after all only the forms of 
other perceptions, and, on the other hand, the a posteriori 
perceptions are integrated only through the forms of per¬ 
ception. Hence integration of the former kind has a side 
on which it is dependent on the affection of sense, and 
integration of the latter kind has a side on which it is a 
pure construction. From this arises the distinction and 
the relation of the mathematical and dynamical synthesis, 
or, to put it otherwise, of the synthesis of pure mathematics 
and that of pure physics. 


fnTcOTception n>ental process has these.two aspects or sides, 

wndrof’*^’that it is at once differentiation and integration, it is not 
knowledge. difficult to show, and Kant is nowhere more happy than 
in showing it. Thus, when he argues for the impossibility 
of synthesis by mere conceptions, what he is maintaining 
is that a mere ‘function of unity,’ a mere integrating 
principle, cannot add to knowledge, but can at most only 
enable us to realise more clearly the uhity of the elements 
which for thought are already united; and when he argues 
for the impossibility of synthesis by mere perceptions, 
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what he is maintaining is the impossibilty that a mere 
series of feelings can construct itself into a definite object of 
thought. The difficulty, however, which embarrasses us 
most in following out Kant’s reasoning, arises from his 
preserving in relation to those ultimate functions of 
differentiation and integration that independence, as of two 
mental products externally fitted to each other, which is 
intelligible enough when we speak of conception and per¬ 
ception in the ordinary sense. Thus, to take an instance 
of his own, we can easily understand that an object may be 
perceived in the distance which on nearer approach we 
recognise as a man : the conceptior->and the perception, as 
it were, meeting together and the latter being subsumed 
under the former. But w'hen w^e carry our analysis back to 
the primitive process by which the mind puts its own unity 
into the ‘ manifold ’ of feeling, which it thus ‘ recognises ’ 
as an object, we are troubled by the difficulty that each 
part f)f the process involves the othei^parts. The ‘ mani¬ 
fold ’ must be there to be brought together as an ^bject by 
the mental unity; }^t it is only through the mental unity, 
in relation to which it is successively taken up and brought 
together, that it can be said to be there at all. Kant seems 
to suppose, on the one side, a pure unity of thought which. 
in itself is merely analytic, and, on the other side, a mere 
dispersed manifold without connection; and then he 
supposes that it is by reference to the manifold presented 
in sense that the unity becomes synthetic, or supplies those 
conceptions which may be used in synthesisj while, on the 
other hand, he also supposes that it is by reference to the 
unity that the manifold becomes associated, so as to supply 
an image of perception which can be brought under those 
conceptions. Yet he himself, as w^e shall‘See, maintains 
that the analytic unity of thought in us presupposes a 
synthesis of the manifold of perceptions, i.e,, that the unity 
of self-consciousness presupposes the unit}- of our objec¬ 
tive consciousness; and, on the other hand, he is equally 
solicitous to show that a mere manifold without reference 
to the unity of self-consciousness is a mere chaos or 
Gewiihl, which “ for us as thinking beings is as good as 
nothing.” Hence, if we hold Kant to the distinction 
which he makes between perception and conception, it 
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seems impossible to relate them; while if we hold him to 
the relation, we must greatly modify what he says about 
their distinction. Yet he was as earnest in upholding the 
distinction against Leibniz as in upholding the relation 
against Hume, and to leave out either would be to sur¬ 
render one of the hinges upon which his philosophy 
turns, 

cxplanation of this collision of opposite ten- 
t^n'lothX’' dencies of thought in Kant cannot yet be given. But when 
fnd Nation of cottsider the historical development of his philosophy, 
perception and ^6 Can scc how it sccmed necessary to Kant to keep firm 
hold both of the distwOion and the relation. To confuse 
perception with conception was to fall back to the philo¬ 
sophical point of view of Leibniz or rather of Wolff, in 
which time and space were treated as “obscure conceptions” 
and analysis was substituted for synthesis. It w'as thus to 
build up a dogmatic philosophy of mere conceptions with¬ 
out any restraint frdm experience. On the other hahd, to 
deny th| necessary relation of perception to conception in 
knowledge was to fall into a pur? empiricism, which 
extruded all generality from experience, and which thus 
was fatal even to empirical knowledge itself. Hence, the 
- only theory which could avoid the dangers seemed to him 
to be one which recognised both conception and perception 
as element? necessary to experience, but regarded them 
still as separate and only exteitially combined with each 
other. The possibility that they should be correlative 
elements whicjn were neither to be separated nor confused 
did not occur to him; because, on the one hand, he 
believed that there was an analytic movement of thought 
in itself apart from perception, and because, on the other 
hand, he conceived that sensation as such is not only pre¬ 
supposed in our knowledge but actually contributes an 
element to it—though he recognised that of that element 
nothing can be said which does not involve its relation to 


the ‘ I think ’ of consciousness, and that all the terms we 
use, such as the “ manifold ” or the “ series of sensations,” 
really involve that reference. The value of the Kantian 
theory, however, is just that it maintairts a protest against 
a merely formal philosophy on the one side, and a mere 
empiricism on the other; and that, while it shows the 
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necessity of perception to the development of conception, 
or, in other words, the necessity of experience, it at the 
same time maintains that that perception is essentially 
related to the thought from which it is distinguished. 

We see, then, that the essential-points of Kant’s doctrine Three points 

/' ll 11 1 • • 

are these :— first, that knowledge or synthetic judgment 
always involves perception as well as conception; secondly, 
that in the case of mathematical synthesis both are a priori; 
and thirdly, that in the case of dynamical synthesis, though 
an a posteriori element is involved, yet there is a determina¬ 
tion of that element through the forms of sense which gives 
universality and therefore objectivity to that which for 
perception is merely particular and subjective. 

The first of these points has already been made O) syntheMs 

nn • 1 • 1 *111 11 involves both 

sufificiently plain. It means simply that knowlede^e or perception and 

. ' i- ri •! conception. 

judgment is always an apprehension of the many in the 
one, of the one in the many, and that neither can be 
separated from the other except by "abstraction. There 
must be distinction yet unity in the process of kn(j'wledge, 
a distinction which in Kant’s view is ultimately referable 
to the division of the perception of a manifold in space and 
time from the thought w'hich gathers it into unity. 

The second point depends on the fact that the a friffri ^ 

forms of space and time can by themselves be made objects 
of thought; in other words, that objects may fee regarded 
as they are determined only by relations of space and time 
and by no other relations. Hence, taking the conception 
of quantity as our guide, we can make constructions in 
space and time and the results we arrive at are principles 
universally valid for all that is presented as in space and 
time.^ 

The case is different with the dynamical principles, such (j)butnotin 

^ / dynamical 

as substance and causality. For there we have to do, not ^-ynthesis. 
with the mere determinations of spaces and limes, which 
can be reached by a construction in pure space and time, 
and which, when so reached, can and must be transferred 

« 

^To avoid complexity of statement I do not here refer to the principle of 
The Anticipations of Empirical Perception which have to do with the synthesis 
whereby the matter of sensation must be united with the consciousness of 
time, the form of inner sense, in order to make possible the qualitative deter¬ 
minations of objects. 
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to all objects occupying those spaces and times, but with 
determination*? of phenomena or perceptions, by which 
they are referred to permanent objects existing in space 
and time and, as states of such objects, have their relations 
of co-existence and succession fixed according to universal 
laws. In other words, these principles refer to objects in 
so far as they are distinct from the times and spaces they 
occupy, and yet are determined as occupying them and as 
in them standing in certain permanent relations to each 
other. Hence, the dynamical principles not only pre¬ 
suppose an empirical matter of perception, but fix how 
that matter must be ^tefermined, in itself and in relation 
to all other matters of perception, in being referred to 
objects known as objectively existent in space and time. 
Thus, while the mathematical principles presuppose objects 
determined as in space and time, and authorise us to 
transfer to them the quantitative determinations of pure 
space and time, i.cT, of the forms under which alone they 
can be Represented, the dynamical principles show us how 
the data of sense must be determined in order to become 
referred to such objects. In other words, the mathematical 
principles tell us how objects must be conceived, if they 
affe conceived as existing in space and time, while the 
dynamical principles tell us how^ the matter of sense must 
be determmed, in order that it may be conceived as 
referring to objects in space and time. 
diScTL question how a priori synthesis is 

ofthetwoforL Possible breal«s up into two questions, how mathematical 
ofi-ynthesis. and how physical, a priori synthesis is possible. The 
answer to the first of these questions is an explanation of 
mathematical synthesis as a pure process by which experi¬ 
ence is anticipated, and a vindication* of it on the grouncl 
that, when w-e have separated the a priori forms of time 
and space from the empirical objects which they condition, 
we have command over those forms and can determine 
them at pleasure by a process which does not need to be 
verified by experience, though its results hold good for all 
experience. In the other case, it is impossible to vindicate 
any such anticipation of experience in tie particular quali¬ 
tative determinations of it or their particular coexistences 
and sequences; for we cannot say prior to experience that 
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we shall have particular perceptions of sight, taste, etc., 
or that we shall have them in any particular order, as 
we can work out the particular properties of figures in 
Geometry. We can, however, lay down certain general 
conditions under which alone such particular perceptions 
and their particular relations in time and space can be 
referred to objects. We can say that if, and so far as, 
these qualitatively and quantitatively determined percep¬ 
tions are to be referred to objects in space and time, they 
must fall under certain general principles which fix their 
relations to each other. And in this way we can lay 
down the general principle that all -objects of experience 
must be conceived as permanent substances, the states or 
accidents of which follow upon each other according to 
universal laws of causation, and coexist with each other 
according to universal laws of reciprocity. 

Now, the value of this distinction cannot yet be fully of f**'* 

' ^ distinctjon. 

deterrfiined. But it may be seen at once that it rests on 
the idea that our a priori determination of objects is»limited 
to the determination* by the categories, first, of the pure 
forms of perception, and secondly, of the matter of per¬ 
ception through these forms. It is bound up with the idea 
of the absolute a-posterioriiy of the matter of percepttc^n 
both as to its presence or existence for us in perception, and 
as to its quality, i.e., its non-quantitative character, (for its 
quantitative character is given a priori through the neces¬ 
sity of its being presented under the forms of perception, 
which again can be specified or determined c«ily in accord¬ 
ance with the category of quantity). According to this 
view it is, so far as our understanding is concerned, an 
accident that there is any matter of perception given, which 
we can determine as. objective or as referring to objects; 
and it is another accident that that matter should have 
certain particular qualities rather than others. When, 
therefore,’ we go beyond the quantitative determinations 
which belong to space and time, and proceed to determine 
anything as existing in space and time, and as in space and 
time standing in certain relations of coexistence or succes¬ 
sion, we are able only to anticipate those general principles 
which are involved in all determination of objects as so 
existing and related. Thus, e.g., we cannot say when a 
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special sequence of phenomena will take place, or what 
phenomena will stand in this relation in time; but we 
can say that, if the sequence does take place once, 
it will take place always, whenever all the circumstances 
are similar; for otherwise it could not be referred to any 
object in an experience of which time is the condition. 

We have now seen how the problem of the Critique 
leads to its main divisions. The Aesthetic and the Analytic 
deal respectively wnth the two elements of knowledge, 
perception and conception, which are at once distinguished 
and related ; while the Dialectic deals with that discordance 
between the ideal a';.d the reality of knowledge, which 
arises from the fact, that the relation does not overcome, 
or is not coincident with, the distinction, and that know¬ 
ledge, therefore, means a combination of elements ex¬ 
traneous to each other. It is, Iherefore, a. combination 
which does not correspond with the unity of thought or 
self-consciousncss,“which yet it presupposes as th^ con¬ 
dition qjf its possibility. This dualism appears objectively 
as the separation of phenomena from\hings in themselves, 
which, therefore, have a problematic existence so far as 
the Critique of Pure Reason is concerned. Meanwhile 
tke’ ideas of these problematic objects have a function in 
relation to that very experience which they limit and for 
which they set up an unattainable ideal. 

If we state the general problem of philosophy in the 
form in which Kant finally stated it, as the problem of 
“ the possibility of advancing by reason from the know¬ 
ledge of the sensible to that of the supersensible,”^ the 
answer of the Critical Philosophy may be shortly sum¬ 
marised thus. If knowledge of the supersensible is 
possible, it must be rational or a priori knowledge; for 
only by an a priori process can we hope to deal with that 
which is beyond all sense. But the insecurity and con¬ 
tradictions of metaphysic, the “ ruinous disunion of 
philosophical systems,” forbids us to ask how it is possible, 
till we have first settled whether it is possible. We turn, 
therefere, to the question how a priori knowledge is 
possible where it is admitted to be actual, i.e., in relation 
to the objects of experience. On the other hand, if by 

’R. I 488; H. VIII. 520. 
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a recoil of the scepticism, which arises in the region of 
metaphysics, upon the field of experience, it be denied 
that the a priori principles are valid even in relation to 
the latter, we are prepared to show that experience is 
impossible without them, and so to take away the ground 
from under the feet of the sceptic. At the same time we 
have to explain that, as pure thought in itself is ruled 
by the law of identity, its going beyond itself at all must 
be mediated by perception, and its going beyond itself 
a priori must be mediated by a priori perceptions. Hence, 
where there is no such perception, there can be no such 
synthesis, and the character of*th'& synthesis will be 
determined and limited by the character of the perceptions. 

But our a priori perceptions are essentially forms of sense, 
i.e., they are forms of ^a matter which is essentially a 
posteriori, and therefore external and alien to the pure 
intelligence that apprehends it. Hence, neither they nor 
the matter that falls under them can be brought into perfect 
unity with the mind that knows them. The mind h never 
able to consummate the synthesis of its object with itself, 
and the forms of unity by which it determines sensible 
objects still leave these objects inadequately determined, 
according to that idea of knowledge which it carries wi?h 
itself. Hence it is led to make the distinction of the 
noumena it can think from the phenomena it can know. 

But as the former are presented to it in no perception or 
intuition, it is obliged to recognise that it is incapable, 
so far at least as theoretical reason is concerned, of rising 
beyond the problematical existence of the noumena or of 
turning the thought of them into knowledge. 

Kant’s proof that a priori knowledge is real, because Do the different 
without it experiencer would not be possible, is thus one argument contra* 
side of his argument; the other side is that the conditions 
under which such knowledge is realised are such as are 
not found’ except in sensuous experience. And the great 
question that arises out of the whole process is, wdiether 
the effect of it is not to break down that opposition of 
analysis and synthesis upon which the opposition of 
phenomena and noumena ultimately rests; or rather to 
show that that opposition is a relative, and not an absolute, 
one. Or, to put all in a w’ord, does not Kant, in showing 

VOL. I. R 
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the limitation of the empirical or phenomenal view of the 
world, himself point out how that view is to be supple¬ 
mented and corrected, so as to exhibit to us the world as 
it is in its reality? Is not the defect of the Critique what 
was indicated in a previous chapter, that it conceals under 
the appearance of a process of abstraction, by which we 
rise to a mere analytic unity, a process of ‘concretion,’ 
which really is an advance, through a relative unity of 
unreconciled elements, to a unity of differences which is 
organic, and therefore, in a true sense a priori and trans-- 
parent ? If so, we may repeat in a serious sense what 
has been proposed * 9 s "S. kind of reductio ad ahsurdum, 
that beyond the problem of the possibility of a priori 
knowledge is the problem of the possibility of the Critique 
oj Pure Reason. For so long as there is an unexpressed 
thought, which is latent beneath the expressed thought, 
and which secretl)^ governs it, so long we have a right 
to criticise the expressed thought by bringing into 
prominence its implicit presuppositions. 



CHAPTER II 


THE AESTHETIC 

I N a previous chapter, we have seen that the main ideasof 

r , I • , ■ • , , Aesthitic to tha 

01 the Aestnetic, in relation to time and space as the Dissertation. 
forms of perception, w^ere developed by Kant about ten 
or eleven years before the publication of the Critique of 
Pure Reason, and about .two years before he even entered 
upon the investigation, the results of which are given in 
the Af^alytic. It is, therefore, remarlj^ble that after so 
long a period, the Aesthetic repeats the corresponding 
sections of the Dissertation with only subordinate Vodifi- 

v 

cations. From this it might naturally be inferred that 
Kant built his new edifice on a foundation which he con¬ 
sidered to be immovably established, and w^hich was l^t 
untouched by all the subsequent developments of his 
speculation. This inference, however, would be erroneous. 

The Aesthetic, it is true, remains almost unchanged in 
form: but this is not because it was still regarded by 
Kant as in itself satisfactory, but because in the first part 
of his book he wfished to treat one of the aspects or elements 
of the truth, without being hampered by the necessity 
of considering its relation to other elements. Thus, he 
leaves out of account all consideration of the activity of 
thought, which is necessary to make the manifold of sense 
an object for the self-conscious intelligence. Nay, in the 
corresponding section of the Prolegomena, he even goes 
the length’ of speaking of the science of Mathematics, as 
if it were dependent only on the existence of formal or 
pure a priori perceptions, and did not also imply any 
activity of the undeijstanding.^ Hence, also, he says little 

^In that section of the Frolegtpmena, he answers the question ‘How pure 
mathematics is possible,’ without reference to the necessity of any use of prin¬ 
ciples of the understanding. 
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or nothing- in the Aesthetic of that process of a priori 
construction, that process of thought -w’orking through 
imagination, which he afterw'ards shows to be necessary 
both to pure and to empirical perception. As a conse¬ 
quence of this self-imposed limit, he treats time and space 
and objects in time and space as if they were ‘ given ’ 
to us directly and immediately through sense, in such 
wise that we can make judgments regarding them without 
any introduction of new elements by thought. In short, 
he seems in the Aesthetic only to revive the view of the 
Dissertation, according to which all that is necessary to 
produce experience tftat the understanding in its purely 
formal use should generalise the ideas of perception.^ 
Sensibility is represented as a receptivity, not merely of 
impressions or sensations but of perceptions, as if per¬ 
ceptions could be received without any activity of the 
consciousness that receives them. And from these per¬ 
ceptions we are supposed to be able to read off at once 
the characters of the individual objects presented in them, 
provided we are careful not to make* any assertions which 
go beyond these individual objects, 
criikai method of proceeding upon assumptions afterwards 

repcss. - f^)diffed was characteristic of Kant and it has undoubtedly 
some advantages. It has especially the Socratic advantage 
of meeting the ordinary consciousness on its own ground 
and leading it by gradual steps to refute itself, and so 
to discover for itself a deeper basis of thought, the 
necessity of •vhich it might not otherwise have seen. It 
is a method which Kant had learnt to use in his University 
teaching, and one which as Jachmann tells us in a passage 
already quoted, often exposed Kant to serious misunder¬ 
standing frofti those who took his first word for his last.^ 
It may be feared that the misunderstandings to which 
the hearers of Kant’s lectures were exposed, have been 
fully paralleled among the readers of the Critique, who 
have taken the statements of the Aesthetic as final, and 
have made no allowance for the explicit as well as the 
tacit ‘corrections subsequently introduced. At the same 

^Ile mentions at the outset that there are other necessary elements (A. 2l; 
B. 3 S)> But he does not allow this to affect his statements any further. 

' See above, p. 6o. 
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time, it has to be admitted that Kant himself was not 
always careful to work out fully that correction of his first 
presuppositions which was made necessary by the new 
principles introduced in his subsequent investigations. 

The method of Kant has obvious advantages for any Relation of the 
one who is prepared, not merely to receive passively the 
reasoning of the Critique, but to rethink the whole process 
of reflexion by which it was produced, and who, therefore, 
treats the Aesthetic only as the first step in that transfor¬ 
mation of ordinary conceptions, which is to be continued 
throughout the whole work. What, however, probably 
induced Kant to leave the Aesthetie»in the form which 
it has in the Critique was not merely his desire to subject 
the reader to a process of Socratic dialectic and so 
gradually to lead him on from his own ground to the 
point to which it was desired to bring him. Nor was it 
simply the histfirical fact,—though that may have had 
some ififluence,—that Kant had throw*lt the principles of 
the Aesthetic into the form which they take in the C^ritique, 
long before he saw the necessity of the further step taken 
in the Analytic. The final reason was that the Aesthetic 
is necessary to make intelligible the very statement of the 
problem of the Analytic. For, as has been shown in t 4 *e 
previous chapters, wdiat makes it necessary to deduce, or 
justify, the objective use of the categories is, just that 
opposition between conception and perception, which it 
is one main result of the Aesthetic to establish. Kant 
had reached the question of the Analytic through a course 
of investigation which w-as made necessary by the*fopposi- 
tion of thought and sense established in the Dissertation, 
and he did not see how to carry his readers to the same 
result by any other road. 

According to the principles of the Leibnizian philosophy The 
from which Kant started, the distinction between a priori iho^^bi in 
and a posteriori coincides with the distinction between rise to the^ 
knowledge derived from conceptions and knowledge derived ibeu relation. 
from perceptions; and it is a distinction of degree and 
not of kind, conception differing from perception merely 
in the distinctness* wuth which the elements in it are 
separated from each other.^ Hence space and time were 

* Cf. above, p. 84. 
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regarded as being merely confused conceptions of the 
relations of objects, time corresponding to the conception 
of dependence, and space to that of reciprocal dependence. 
So long as this theory prevailed, no difficulty could arise 
as to the relations of conception to perception, or, in other 
words, as to the application of pure conceptions to per¬ 
ceived objects; for there could be no difficulty in bringing 
together elements which were not essentially distinguished 
from each other. But the argument of the Dissertation 
and of the Aesthetic leads to the conclusion that the 
distinction of conception and perception is not merely one 
of degree; and that«it dees not coincide with the distinction 
of a priori and a posteriori; but that on the contrary it 
rests on an essential difference of kind between two 
faculties, each of which has its own a priori: time and 
space constituting the a priori of sense in distinction from 
the pure conceptions which constitute the a priori of the 
understanding, ff is at this point, that the question as 
to the *value or objective application of the pure concep¬ 
tions necessarily arises; for if by their essential character 
conceptions are severed from the perceptions through which 
alone they can be individualised or realised in concreto, 
i*^)ecomes necessary to show' how, in spite of their opposi¬ 
tion to, and disparateness from, these perceptions, they 
can yet he legitimately applied to them. If it be true 
that thought has laws of its own, which would lead it, if 
left to itself, to determine objects in a particular way,— 
a way which is essentially different from that which it 
must follow if it is to determine objects through percep¬ 
tion,—then we are forced to face the problem of the 
Analytic, i.e., the proljlem whether thought can be legiti¬ 
mately used‘to determine the data ,of perception at all. 
And beyond this again arises the question of the Dialectic, 
whether, besides the determination of the objects given 
in perception,—a determination by the intelligence of a 
matter which is essentially disparate from it, and in which, 
therefore, it cannot realise its own idea of knowledge,— 
the intelligence is able to attain to any other determination 
SuLr’ objects which is adequate to that Tdea. 
the Analytic The Analytic and the Dialectic cannot, therefore, be 
Dialectic, undcrstood cxccpt fr(>m the point of view reached through 
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the Aesthetic. The Aesthetic is the statement of a dualism, 
which is partly overcome in the Analytic by the reduction 
of sense and thought to elements or factors in empirical 
knowledge. But in Kant’s view, this dualism cannot 
be completely overcome; and the Dialectic, therefore, 
shows us thought recoiling from the imperfect result of 
its work in experience, and setting up for itself an ideal 
which with such materials can never be realised. What 
hinders us from perceiving this is mainly the fact that 
the Aesthetic fully states only one side of the opposition, 
leaving the explanation of the other side till a later stage. 

If, however, we connect with th^ Aesthetic the section of 
the Analytic on the ‘ Amphiboly of the reflective concep¬ 
tions,' in which we have a direct criticism of that dogmatic 
philosophy in opposition to which the theory of the 
Aesthetic was developed, we are able to see clearly how 
the antagonism there expressed is related to the combina¬ 
tion orf the opposed elements attempted in the Analytic, 
and the partial reassertion of the antagonisn^, in the 
Dialectic.'^ • 

What then is the main argument of the /Iei't/iefic ? The meta- 

^ , physical and 

We have already seen how Kant in the Dissertation was transcendental 

, r f • 1 r expositions of 

led to separate the forms of time and space from p^ure space and time, 
conceptions on the one side, and from the special matter 
of sense on the other. They are, he contends, a priori, 
but they are the a priori not of thought but of sense, the 
forms of sensible perception : and it is this view of them 
alone which is reconcileable with the existence and the 
nature of the science of Mathematics. This is the general 
summary of the argument which is divided into the two 
stages of what he calls the metaphysical and the transcen¬ 
dental expositions q^i space and time. The.‘ metaphysical 
exposition ' shows that they are a priori and what kind 
of a priori they are : the ‘ transcendental exposition ’ shows 
that they, are a source of a priori synthetic judgments, and 
that this is possible only on the supposition that they 
are the forms of perception. The metaphysical exposition 
again is divided into two parts, as it proves that time and 
space are a priorDand that they are perceptions. Let us 

^This point will be discussed more fully in the chapter on the Schematism 
of the Categories. 
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take up su;:ccssively these three points (i) that space and 
time are a priori; (2) that they are perceptions; (3) that 
only as the a priori of perception, as the forms of per¬ 
ception, can they explain, and that as such they can fully 
explain, our a priori synthetic judgments in regard to 
space and time and their development in the science of 
Mathematics. 

(J) Space and ]. Spucc, Kant argues, is a priori, i.e., it is not a general 
conception abstracted from particular objects previously 
given in experience: for all reference of sensations to an 
external object, i.e., to an object which is in a different 
place from that whi^h J occupy, or in a different place 
from other objects, presupptjses space. In other words, 
all determination of particular objects as occupying a 
particular place and standing in a relation of externality 
to other objects, presupposes spate as that in which we 
place them. The idea of space, therefore, cannot be got 
from ol)jects as tkwy are given in sense, for these* could 
not be (jjeterjnined as they are except on the presupposition 
of space. External objects, in shorty are primarily deter¬ 
minations of space, and space, therefore, cannot be taken 
as a mere determination of them. An outer experience 
^ e^ts for us only through the idea of space, as that which 
is necessary to constitute it, and that idea cannot be 
abstracted from the experience of which it is the condition. 
It may be said, indeed, that we do not apprehend space 
before we apprehend objects in it, and this is true. But 
the question is^not of priority in time. Though the spatial 
condition may not appear except in the determination of 
external objects, it appears as its logical presupposition. 
We do not apprehend space and then objects in it, but 
we apprehend, objects on the presupposition of space, and 
we determine space by objects. Hence also while w^e can, 
by abstraction, empty space of the objects w^hich determine 
it and thereby leave space as the presupposition of an 
infinite number of particular determinations or objects in 
it, we cannot invert this process and abstract space, w^hile 
yet leaying the objects or particular spatial determinations 
unchanged. Neither in imagination ndr in perception can 
we get rid of space which is the universal condition of 
both. The same reasoning may be repeated in relation 
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to time, which is not abstracted from the states of objects 
that are presented as successive or coexistent, but is the 
presupposition of the perception of phenomena in those 
relations, and which we can, therefore, by abstraction 
empty of phenomena, though we are unable to represent 
those phenomena as not in it. 

Kant’s argument is, on the one hand, directed against 
Leibniz, for whom space and time were confused ideas 
abstracted from an experience of things which were knowm Newton, 
in their pure nature and relations independently of and 
prior to space and time, and, on the other hand, against 
Newton, for whom space was an obje« 4 ive reality indepen¬ 
dent of the mind. This explains certain peculiarities in 
the form of the argument, which are apt to be misunder¬ 
stood by those who think of it as directed against Hume. 

It explains, c.g., why the priority of space and time is 
made the main argument for their a-priority : for it was 
the ackiption of the Newtonian view space as prior to 
objects w’hich immediately led Kant in the Duseriiation of 
1770 to infer that it is an a priori form of perception. At 
that time Kant did not yet question the fact that individual 
objects as such are given to us in sense through the affec¬ 
tions which they produce. But he saw that time and spa?e 
are forms in virtue of which these objects are arranged, 
or rather are capable of being arranged, in a cgrtain order 
in relation to each other. And, he argued that, if this 
order is prior to objects in our consciousness of them, if 
they present themselves as special determinations of it, it 
cannot be presented to us through the affections in which 
they are given. It must be a form which belongs to the 
receptivity of sense through which they are perceived. 

If Kant had been,thinking primarily of Hume’s reduc-whatshape 
tion of time and space to copies of impressions,^ If directed 
argument would probably have taken a somewhat different asamst Hume? 
form. He would have dwelt more upon the impossibility 
of extracting the ideas of space and time from sensation. 

He would have pointed out that to say that the object 
which affects us is ‘ here ’ and ‘ now * present to us will 
not explain how^ •ufe should be conscious of it as ‘ here ’ 


^As a matter of fact Hume’s Treatise on Human Nature, in which this 
reduction was effected, was not known to Kant. 
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and ‘ now ' p;esent. For we cannot be conscious of the 
‘ here ’ and the ‘ now ’ except as we relate it to other 
‘ heres ’ and ‘ nows ’ and, indeed, ultimately to all heres 
and ‘nows,’ i.e., to all space and time; and this implies 
a synthetic act which brings together the manifold of sense 
in relation to a permanent self. This line of argument, 
howev<'r, would have involved an anticipation of the 
AiuiJyiic, and would have ai once forced us to consider 
the necessity of the pure synthesis of the understanding 
for the apprehension of space and time as w'ell as of objects 
in them. But in the Aesthetic, Rant still abstracts from 
all consideration o^ th# spontaneity of thought as dis¬ 
tinguished from the receptivity of sense. He, therefore, 
merely argues that, since the apprehension of space and 
time is presupposed in that apprehension of objects w^hich 
alone we can suppose to be given*in perception, they must 
be a priori forms with which the sensibility invests its 
object in the vef7^percepti(jn of it, and not thefhselves 
due to the-presentation of the object in sense.^ 

(p Space and 2. Tlic sccond point which Kant Seeks to prove is that 
perceptions, time and space are perceptions, not conceptions, liis 
argument is that all the marks by which a perception is 
cJiWinguished from a conception are applicable to space 
and time. The object of a conception is universal, of a 

1 Cohen Theorie der Erfahrung, p. 95) supposes Kant in his first 

argument to be opposing Ilume, becau.se Ilume regarded space as an abstraction 
from the images of perception, which were .supposed to present us with coloured 
points in a certair^order, while Leibniz calls space an abstraction only in order 
to exclude the idea of its independent existence as separated from the monads, 
and regards the idea of it as an “eternal truth.” But Kant was not acquainted 
with Hume’s Treaihe, in which alone this derivation of space from sensible 
impressions is given, and on the other hand, he certainly thought that Leibniz, 
as he conceived space to be a relation of things whicb presupposed their existence, 
was logically bound to regard it as dependent upon the experience of those 
things. This is clearly indicated in the passage where he contrasts the opinions 
of Newton and Leibniz {Aesthetic, § 7 ; A. 39; B. 57) and in the corresponding 
passage of the Dissertation (R. I. 323; II. II. 407). Since writing the above, 
1 find that in the Rejlexionen Kant's (II. 347) it is directly stated tliat “if 
the conception of space, as Leibniz thinks, were taken from things, propositions 
relative .to space, as being empirical judgments, would not have any apodictic 
certainty.” In the note Dr. Erdmann points out thal«this proves Cohen’s opinion 
to be mistaken. It may also be pointed out that Leibniz’s assertion that the 
idea of space is an ‘ eternal truth ’ is in conflict with his assertion that it is 
a confused idea. 
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perception, individual. Now there is only one space and 
one time: for all special spaces are parts of the one space, 
and all times of the one time. “ They (the parts of space) 
cannot precede the one all-embracing space as the con¬ 
stituents out of which it may be put together, but on the 
contrary they can be thought of only as in it.” To get 
a general conception of space, we should need, first to 
limit space in different ways and then to abstract from 
all that is peculiar to any special limitation of it. Such 
a general conception would, however, contrast directly 
with the idea of the one space, which is presupposed in 
all limitations of it, i.e., in all p»rce;^ 4 ions of special parts 
of space or of objects in space. For a general conception, 
such as animal, plant, etc., is no whole in which all special 
animals and plants are parts, but merely represents the 
common element preseftt in each and all of them. Space 
and time, further, are represented not only as wholes but 
as iitfinite wholes, i.e., wholes whfch have an infinite 
number of parts in them. At least we may go on ad 
infinitum adding part to part without exhausting space, 

(and we can see from the beginning that we shall never 
exhaust it,) just as renewed or continued attention to the 
perception of an object enables us to go on detect!ng's-ew 
qualities in it.^ But a conception is made up of a definite 
number of marks, which cannot be increased without 
altering the conception. It may contain an indefinite 
number of individuals under it, but it cannot contain an 
infinite number of possible determinations,in it. 

The argument here given is directed against the view The argument 
of Leibniz, who had denied the qualitative distinction of against uihniz. 
conception and perception, and who regarded the difficulties 
attending the conce,ptions of space and time as part of the 
obscurity which necessarily attaches to perception as such. 

Kant maintains, on the contrary, that while the supposed 
obscurity does not exist, while perceptions are in their way 
as distinct as conceptions, yet their distinctness is of a 


^Cf. Rejkxionen Kant's, II. 356. “ The synthetic judgments regarding space 
are not contained in themniversal conception of it, any more than the empirical 
judgments as to the composition of gold are included in the general conception 
of if. In both cases they are drawn out of, or found in, the perception 
of the object.” 
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different kind, of a kind which makes them incommensur¬ 
able with conceptions. It w’as this, in fact, that Leibniz 
really was aiming at when he spoke of their obscurity.^ 
The "obscurity consists in this, that the object of a per¬ 
ception is individual and as an individual is considered 
to have an infinity of determinations which we can never 
think out to an end, or gather up in a final conception. 
Hence perception, when it brings such an object before 
us, offers an infinite problem to conception, a problem 
which conception can never completely solve. For we 
can never completely “ define the individual.” Now such 
inexhaustible indiviciiiality we find in time and space which 
are “ represented as infinite given wholes ” and, therefore, 
as wholes which we can never completely “ bring to 
conception.” 

Inwhatscn,e Wlicn we put thc matter in this way we provoke a 
time nifinite natural objection, that the inexhaustibility of perception, 
i;:ivtnwhoks> the impossibility^of defining the individual, does not 
mean thtt o«ce for all the individual in all its determina¬ 
tions is given to us in sense, and riiat conception then 
proceeds to analyse it in an endless process. Space and 
time, no doubt, contain in them the possibility of endless 
, denominations, but only as a possibility, the realisation 
of which must depend on the synthetic activity of thought. 
But to spe^k of these determinations as existing in space 
and time prior to such activity is to suppose the possibility 
realised independently of the only activity which for us 
is capable of realising it. Space and time are not for us 
infinitely divided but infinitely divisible, not infinitely 
extended but infinitely extensible. All the determinations 
of qtuinia which are discovered by the science of mathe¬ 
matics are not* determinations existing in pure space and 
time and given once for all in the perception of them, 
but determinations which are reached by the constructive 
effort of imagination guided by thought. In like* manner, 
the individual objects of experience are not given once 
for all in perception as infinitely determined, but they are 
continually being determined in the synthesis of percep- 

'The andividedness and infinite divisibility of the continuous is taken by 
Leibniz for the confused representation of a divided aggregate of sejoarate 
monads. Cf. Introduction, Ch. III. p. 8l. 
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tions, which we bring together in thought and refer to 
identical objects. It is true that in this process we seem 
to ourselves to be discovering the properties of objects, 
w'hich exist independently of the process by which we 
discover them and which in all that process we can never 
exhaust; but it would be absurd to say that all that we 
discover is already given in the perception by which the 
object is first presented to us. Rather, we must reg^d that 
perception as itself a step or element in the process of deter¬ 
mination of an object, which is not perceived, any more 
than it is conceived, in its completeness. And the facts 
of the case would be more truly ^expicfesed by saying that 
we are guided in the whole process of experience by the 
idea of an object to the complete determination of which, 
in the continuous synthesis of perceptions under concep¬ 
tions, we are continually approximating but can never 
attain. The synthetic process does not, therefore, consist 
in cofitinually taking more of what is' given at the first 
in perception, but in continually bringing together new 
perceptions, in reference to an object thought as identical. 

Now, it is certain that this view' of the process of know¬ 
ledge, was not overlooked by Kant. It is, in fact, the 
very view which later on in the Critique he himself"sfets 
before us. The Aesthetic, indeed, tells us that space “ is 
represented as an infinite given whole,” and seems to imply 
that it is given as such in perception, but the Dialectic 
shows us that such a representation is simply an ‘ idea,’^ 
i.e,, the thought of something which can never be given 
in perception any more than it can be brought to a unity 
in conception. In the Aesthetic, however, Kant deliber¬ 
ately abstracts from the process of thought and imagination, 
and treats of perception as if it were not a’process, but a 
passive reception of the result of the process. x\nd he 
even erases some expressions in the first edition in which 
the former view had escaped from him : for wdiile in the 
first edition he had said that “ if it were not that the 
process of perception is limitless, no conception of relations 
could carry wfith it a principle of their infinity,” i:e,, not 
that we have a perception of the space containing all its 
determinations but that we have in it a potentiality of 

^ A. 427; B. 456 HOie. 


Kant’s own 
correction of 
the view of the 
Atsthetic. 
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them : in the second edition he says merely that “ no 
conception as such can be thought as containing an infinite 
multitude of ideas in it,” as if space as a perception were 
supposed by him to contain such an infinite multitude. 
Kanf, in fact, is determined to make us follow him step 
by step, and, therefore, he treats for the moment the 
infinite potentiality of determinations, which belongs-to 
the individual as an object of perception,—though really 
belonging to it merely as an object which we represent/ 
as the same in the synthesis of many perceptions,—as 
if it were actually realised in the first immediate perception 
of it; or at least a1^if ifs that perception all these deter¬ 
minations were at once present, though the mind may 
need a long and even endless process to make them explicit 
or ‘ bring them to conceptions.’ And the reason why he 
does this seems to be, that he wishes, in the first instance, 
to refute the Leibnizian view of space and time, as con¬ 
ceptions, assuming provisionally the ordinary distiliction 
made between perceptions and conceptions. A conception, 
so to speak, is a certain definite amdfunt drawn from the 
inexhaustible bank of perception : it is the combination 
of a certain definite number of marks. Hence no con- 
ce|?llon will afford matter for an indefinite process of 
analysis. If space and time were, as Leibniz said, 

‘ obscure c«nceptions,’ their obscurity at a certain definite 
point must vanish before analysis : for, at that point, we 
should get down to the simple elements of the combination. 
But we can se« that this is impossible in the case of time 
and space in so far as they are “ represented as infinite 
given wholes”; which, therefore, cannot be analysed into 
a finite number of parts, or regarded as compounded out 
of these parts.^ For Kant’s immediate purpose it w^as not 
necessary to observe that the ideas of time and space as 
continuous quanta contain only the potentiality, and not 
the actuality of such infinite determination. That we can 
see that there is no limit to the possibility of their deter¬ 
mination is, from the point of view- of the Aesthetic, the 
same .thing with their being actually^ determined in all 

Iso conception as such can be thought of as if it contained an infinite 
number of ideas in it. But space is so thought: for all parts of space ad 
infinitum exist at once. ’’ B. 39. 
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the infinity of their extent and division. For in any case 
the determining process presupposes space and time and 
does not produce them, any more than it produces the 
individual things which are given in perception as in space 
and time. In this point of view, there seems to be a 
special force in the words " represented as given.” The 
ordinary consciousness represents both as given in all their 
infinite completeness of determination, and regards £tll the 
process of thought by which the special determinations 
are discovered as one of simple analysis of what is given. 
Now an ‘ infinite whole ’ cannot, as Kant afterwards shows, 
actually be ‘ given,’ any more than irfiy other individual 
object in the completeness of its individual determination 
can be given. Determination of space and time and of 
individual objects in space and time can take place only 
in a successive process of synthesis in which the mind 
must be guided by a definite conception or rule. At the 
same time, in this successive process we Always presuppose 
the totality of determination of the object in itself? as the 
goal towards which in our synthetic process of thought 
we are tending. While, therefore, the progressive deter¬ 
mination of the object appears on the one hand as a 
synthesis, proceeding a parte ad totum, which is ne\er 
completed: on the other hand, it is equally true that the 
idea of the whole, as that in, and in reference, to, which 
the part is determined, is implied in the process from the 
first, and gives to it its interest and direction : and in 
this point of view knowledge may be said to proceed a 
toto ad partes. This idea of the whole, however, we do 
not determine; in Kantian language, we can never make 
it an object of knowledge. But the thought of it is the 
presupposition of ail our efforts in determining such 
objects. The unity of all experience, of all objects with 
each other and with the mind that knows them, is, so to 
speak, the horizon within which all special objects are 
determined, and we can see it as the limiting condition 
of all knowledge but not as itself an object of knowledge. 
From this point of view all our progress in knowledge 
may be regarded a*s a specification or differentiation of a 
presupposed whole, and not as an integration of part to 
part without any limit. It is this idea of a presupposed 
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totality, within which our experience grows, which appears 
in the Aesthetic as the representation of space and time 
as ‘ infinite given wholes,’ by limitation of which particular 
places and times (and objects as occupying these places 
and times) are determined. 

The full explanation of these ideas cannot yet be given. 
Enough, however, has been said to explain the fact that 
so soon as, at the opening of his Analytic, Kant goes 
beyond the common view of knowledge as the analytic 
recognition of the different elements involved in the com¬ 
plete determination of things as given in sense,—so soon 
as he begins to r^uognfee that a spontaneity of thought 
is necessary in the first instance to connect the elements 
which are afterwards separated by analysis,—at that 
moment the idea of a given totality disappears and has 
to be replaced by the idea of a totality which can be 
thought but can never be given, or even reached by the 
immediate synthesis of that which is given. Sornething 
more will bf said on this subject at the end of this chapter.^ 

(3) Thisviewof The third step, which Kant takes ifi the “ transcendental 

space ana time ^ , . ... 

explains the exDosition, IS to show' that time and space are principles 

possibility of g .. . . .. , . 

mathematical (jf an fl pTion syntlicsis wliich carries us far beyond the 

scicncCt i j j 

- d^Eermination of time and space itself, and that this could 
not be possible unless the conception of time and space 
as the a priori of perception were true. A ‘ transcen¬ 
dental ’ view of any idea is, as Kant explains, always one 
which transcends or carries us beyond the iKse of it in 
which we kno^v, or suppose ourselves to know, an object 
through it, and makes us consider how such knowledge 

*It is obvious that we have here the idea of a unity of experience pre¬ 
supposed in all special determination of objects, an idea which in the Critique 
lakes the place held by the idea of God in KSint’s pre-critical philosophy. 
Accordingly, in the third section of the Dialectic, Kant attempts to show the 
illogical nature of the process by which the Ideal of reason, which in reality is 
merely the “ regulative unity ol experience,” is first realised, i.e., turned into 
an object, then hypostasised, and finally in the natural progress of reason to 
the completion of its unity, personified (A. 583; B. 611 note). In the doctrine 
of the Dissertation we have a link between the two ideas in the conception 
of space»and time as Omnipraesentia Phaemmemn and Aetemitas Phaenomenon. 
Throughout Kant conceives the universal {i.e., not* the abstract universal but 
the universal as the principle of a systematic whole) as the presupposition ol 
the particular, though this is modified by the identification of the former witl 
the a priori element in the consciousness of the subject. 
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is made possible by the constitution of the faculty of 
knowledge in the subject. It has, therefore, to do with 
.he a priori, the necessary and universal elements in know- 
edge, or with the other elements only so far as the former 
ilements presuppose them. In the transcendental Deduc- 
;ion of the categories, a priori conceptions are shown to be 
necessary to determine the form and matter of perception, 

50 as to produce experience or knowledge of phenomenal 
objects. In the ‘ transcendental exposition ’ of the 
Aesthetic, Kant does not look either so far back or so 
far forward: he does not show the necessity of a priori 
:onceptions to determine the forms of •apace and time, nor 
does he show that this determination is that which alone 
:an constitute knowledge even of empirical objects. All 
he does is to point out, e.g., that in Mathematics we do 
“ determine the properties of space and of time syntheti¬ 
cally and a priori,” and thus attain to a knowledge of 
all objects in space and time—a knowledge which is not 
and cannot be derived from an empirical consideration 
of those objects, but anticipates it and lays down universal 
and necessary laws for it. On the other hand, he argues 
that such synthesis would not be possible unless space 
and timie were perceptions; and it would not be a necessary 
synthesis, i.e., a synthesis accompanied with the conscious¬ 
ness that the elements which it combines are necessarily 
and universally combined, unless they were 0 prioii 
perceptions. For that must be a perception which 
amplifies a conception or gives it means to .amplify itself. 

And that perception must be a priori, or involved in the 
very constitution of the faculty of perception, which 
enables us with apodictic certainty to anticipate actual 
perception and lay down laws for it. 

In this argument, as has been already indicated, the^'^y?**®- 
precritical theory of perception is not yet essentiallyanticipate 
changed. • Objects are supposed to affect us and produce 
a perception of themselves as individual objects. But 
from this perception we cannot draw any conclusions which 
go beyond the particular objects, or rather the particular 
phase in which the objects present themselves to us in 
each particular case. So far as we know the object through 
the affections of sense, we know merely that it has affected 

VOL. 1. s 
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us in a particular way; but whether it will ever do so* 
again we know not. We know nothing of the object in- 
itself, but only the appearance which it has for us through 
a particular affection, and hence we cannot say anything 
as to the constancy of that relation of the object *to our 
sensibility which is involved in its producing that par¬ 
ticular affection. The object is for us the objectified 
sensation and not the thing that produces the sensation, 
and the sensation is merely a particular state of our 
sensibility. If we are able to say anything about such an 
object which holds good universally and necessarily, it 
must be, not becafrse off the affection, but because of the 
nature of the sensibility into which the affection is received 
and in which it becomes transformed into a perception 
of an object. Necessity and Universality, therefore, 
cannot be the effect of the object upon us; they must be 
the result of the form with which perceptions invests its 
objects. Hence \t'e"are able to say not only that, ft there 
is any'•'universal and necessary element in perception, it 
is derived from the form of perception, but also that, if 
there is any knowledge derivable from the form of our 
perception, it must be necessary and universal, i.e., must 
ecFfally affect all objects that are perceived by us. 
Geometry, c.g., as a synthetic a priori science is possible, 
if space is the form of all our perceptions of external 
objects: and if space is such a form, then Geometry, as 
the science in which principles of spatial determination 
in general aretdeveloped, must consist of synthetic a priori 
propositions, in which with apodictic certainty laws are 
laid down for all objects in space. What is universal 
and necessary in the determination of objects is due to 
the nature of* the subject for which they are, seeing that 
the object, as Kant naively expresses it, cannot ‘ pass 
over ’ into our minds, but only affect our sensibility; and 
the particular affections which it produces cannot warrant 
any conclusions beyond themselves. 

It is obvious that such a view does not in itself imply 
wdS^^dog- ^ complete awaking from “dogmatic slumber”; for it 
does not yet raise the question what is meant by an 
‘ object ’ of perception, or how far an ‘ object * can exist 
for a consciousness which is merely receptive and which 
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does not go beyond particular affections so as to combine 
them in one conception. The Dissertation, of which the 
Aesthetic is little more than a repetition, took its start 
from the naive belief that individual objects of perception, 
as such, may be given through the affections of sensibility 
which they produce; and it modified that belief only so 
far as to point out that those individual objects are per¬ 
ceived as special determinations of time and space, and 
that time and space, therefore, are prior to all other 
elements of perception. A priori knowledge is knowledge 
which conditions, as opposed to a posteriori knowledge 
which constitutes, the perceptionsDf the*individual objects 
through sense. Kant does not yet attempt to show that 
it is just.the subjection of the particular element in sense 
to such universal and necessary conditions which makes 
us refer them to objects. But when he points out that 
they are in themselves merely particular and contingent, 
he prepares the way for such a proof. And in the 
Prolegomena, where he does not follow the ^am^ strict 
method of evolving* knowledge from its elements, he 
already anticipates this kind of ‘ deduction ’ of space and 
time.^ For there he argues that his view of space and 
time is so far from reducing them to illusions that if ts 
the only view which enables us to prove their objective 
reality: seeing that objectivity and determiaation by 
universal and necessary principles are one and the same 
thing. The full development of this thought, however, 
following Kant’s synthetic method in the •Critique, we 
must postpone till we come to consider the deduction of 
the Categories in the Analytic. 

Kant’s discussion of the nature of time and space in Empirical 

1 • i 1 • ' reality and 

the metaphysical and transcendental expositions he now transcendental 

ideality of space 

turns to account to answer the question with which he had and time, 
begun: “Are space and time real things? Are they 
qualities or relations that attach to such things apart from 
our perceptions of them ? Or are they a priori and due 
to the subjective constitution of the perceptive faculty ? ” 

In saying that certain ideas are a priori, Kant might’mean 
to oppose either the doctrine that they represent objects 
and qualities of objects independently of the manner of 

^Prolegomena, § 13, Remark 3rd. 
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their apprehension by us, or the doctrine that our appre¬ 
hension of them is due to sensation. But it is the former 
opposition which Kant has in view in the Aesthetic, as 
is evident from the argument which we have already con¬ 
sidered. The priority of space and time to objects, i.e., 
the fact that objects presuppose time and space and appear 
as special determinations of time and space, was what 
first proved to Kant’s mind that the mere presentation 
of objects to sense could not bring with it, or have 
consequent upon it, the consciousness of their temporal 
and spatial relations, but that that consciousness must be 
a contribution of ffie miftd in perceiving them. “ Neither 
absolute nor relative determinations of things could be 
perceived before the things to which they belong are 
presented to us: hence they could not be perceived a 
priori.'' ^ Hence time and space, which are perceived 
a priori, are not such determinations, and they must dis¬ 
appear “whenever'we abstract from the subjectit-e con¬ 
ditions of perception.” If space or time w^ere taken as a 
thing which “subsisted for itself,”'or, in the language 
of Spinoza, a res completa,—an objective somewhat 
independent of our ways of perceiving,—w^e should have 
ill *it a strange problematical existence (an Unding), “ a 
something which though not a real object was yet real ” ; 
in other w^jrds, an order or form of arrangement for things 
in relation to each other existing without any objects to 
be arranged.* If it were taken as an attribute or relation 

^ A. 26 ; B. 42. - 

® Cf. Kant’s answer to the objection of Schultz, who asked why space may 
not be regarded as a true intellectual intuition or perception and as therefore 
objective, (in letter to Herz dated 20th February, 1772. R. XI. 30; H, VIII. 
692.) In the DtssirtaOon which Schultz was criticising, it will be remembered 
that space is regarded as the form in which the "reciprocal connexion of all 
individual substances in this world, due to their common dependence on God, 
is represented in our sensible perception of them, i.e., it is Omnipraesentia 
Phaenomemm. In the Critique the centre of unity in knowledge is changed from 
God to the conscious self: and we might, therefore, say that space is the form 
which in our sensible perception is taken by the connexion of all known substances 
due to their common dependence on the unity of the self that knows them. 
The same remarks mutatis mutandis might be made of time, which in the 
Dissertation is Aeternitas Pkaenomenon, and in the* Critique comes to be the 
form which in our sensible perception is taken by the causal dependence of 

the changes of known substances due to their relation to the unity of the 
knowing self. ^ 
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attaching to such a thing, it and its properties could not 
be determined a priori, but only empirically perceived in 
the thing of which they were the determinations. Hence 
it is only ‘fromThe point of view of a man,’ i.e., of a 
being who has such a sensibility as ours, that we can 
talk of space and of extended things, or of time and events 
happening in it. In both cases what we have before us 
is not reality in any ultimate sense, but reality as it appears 
to us under our forms of sense, i.e., phenomenal reality. 

Space is the form of outer sense or “ a necessary condition 
of all relations in which objects are perceived as external 
to us.” Time is the “ form of inner ^ense, i.e., of our 
perceptions of ourselves and our inner states. It cannot 
be a determination of external phenomena: it belongs 
neither to figure nor position, etc., but determines merely 
the relation of ideas in our inner state.” “ Yet as all 
ideas, whether they have external things for their object 
or not,* nevertheless as determinations*of the mind belong 
to our inner state; and as this inner state faHs u/Ider the 
formal condition of Inner perception, i.e., of time, time 
is a condition of all phenomena—immediately of internal, 
and mediately also of external, phenomena.” Hence we 
cannot say that all things are in time or in space, buf We < 
can say that all phenomena, i.e., all things as they present 
themselves in perception to us, are in time, and 9II external 
phenomena are also in space. This is expressed more 
formally by saying that time and space are empirically 
real and transcendentally ideal; i.e., real in#as far as they 
are the forms under which objects are presented to us in 
sense, real from the point of view of the ordinary con¬ 
sciousness or of experience, but ideal when we look at 
them from the point of view of that distinction beTu^een 
things in themselves and things for us, which a critical 
view of the faculty of knowledge forces us to make. 

The “ideality” of space and time means their subjec-Distinction of 
tivity. At the same time we must distinguish it from the secowOiy”** 
subjectivity of tastes, sounds, colours, the secondary by 
qualities of matter which w'ere already referred by‘Locke 
to the subjective constitution of our special senses, in 
opposition to the primary qualities which were conceived 
to belong to things in themselves. Kant admits the dis- 
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tinction between primary and secondary qualities, but 
changes its meaning. It ceases to be a distinction between 
qualities which belong to things and qualities which 
indicate the “ subjective nature of our sensibility ” : for 
in that sense both primary and secondary qualities are 
subjective. But it remains as a distinction between that 
which is universal and necessary in perception, because 
due to the very form of perception, and that which is 
particular and contingent, because due to the special 
affections w^e receive from the objects. And Kant even 
suggests,—what, however, if fully developed, would antici¬ 
pate the argument! tlft A na/ytic,—that these affections 
would not of themselves give rise to any consciousness 
of an object at all. They are “ mere sensations*and not 
perceptions, and therefore do not, give rise to any know¬ 
ledge of an object, least of all to an a priori knowledge 
of it.” “ We must be careful, therefore, not to illustrate 
the ideality of space (and time) by examples which are 
utterly 'instrfficient. Thus when it is said that colours, 
tastes, etc., are not to be regarded a's qualities of things, 
but merely as changes in our subjectivity, that which is 
originally nothing but a phenomenon, e.g., a rose, is 
taken for a thing in itself in an empirical sense, though 
it may yet appear differently in respect of its colour to 
different persons.” Thus such ‘ a thing in itself in an 
empirical sense ’ ^ must from a transcendental point of 
view be regarded as merely an appearance, inasmuch as 
it is perceived in space. 

Libert's Having thus expounded his doctrine, Kant proceeds to 

ideality of time, give some further illustrations of it and to meet some 
objections that had been taken to it. Lambert had objected 
to the doctrine of Kant in relation to time, that it seemed 
to imply that there is no such thing as change. Now, 
even if we reduce external changes to appearances, we 
are directly conscious of changes of our ideas,' changes 
which are real, and involve the reality of time as the 
presupposition of change. Kant answers that the Critique 
does not imply a denial of the reality of the changes which 
we recognise as taking place in our mental states when 
we make ourself an object. But it points out that, because 

’ A noticeable expression. 
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that reality is apprehended by us under a special form, 
it cannot be known by us except as a phenomenon. “ If, 
however, I could perceive myself or any other being could 
perceive me, without the condition of sensibility, then 
those determinations which we now represent as changes, 
would be known by us in a way which did not involve 
the idea of time, nor, consequently, the idea of change.” 
The reason, however, why the doctrine of the ideality of 
time had seemed a hard doctrine even to those who could 
admit without difficulty the ideality of space, was that the 
doctrine of the ideality of time affected inner experience, 
of which time is the form. Ncwsv, it «was generally sup¬ 
posed that, while external things are known by us only 
indirectly through the inner states which they awake in 
us, these inner states themselves are known directly and 
immediately. While, therefore, we may admit a doubt 
in regard to the reality of the former, we cannot admit 
■any doubt in regard to the reality 'of* the latter. This, 
however, rests on a misconception as to the aatufe of our 
knowledge of ourselves and our inner states. We do not 
know ourselves as we absolutely are, but only as we appear 
to ourselves under the form of time. In the case of 
internal, as in the case of external, experience, we iixist 
draw the distinction between the phenomenon and the 
thing in itself or noumenon ; and we must remember that 
while we can think the noumenon, we can know only the 
phenomenon. The value of this answer will be considered 
hereafter in connexion with the relations o^ inner to outer 
sense, a subject which requires for its full discussion many 
of the conceptions of the Analytic. Here it is sufficient 
to point out that, if outer sense implies that we are affected 
by things in themsslves, which are not known to uS^xcept 
through the affections they produce, inner sense implies 
that we are affected by ourselves; and that in neither 
case do we know'^ that which produces the affections except 
through the affections it produces, and under the charac¬ 
teristic a priori forms wffiich they receive in being perceived. 
In both cases the form of arrangement of the data of sense 
in relation to eacli other is presupposed and not itself 
given through the affection : so that, even if we could 
.suppose the affections in themselves to correspond to the 
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objects prodjcing them, (which involves an absurdity,) 
yet the form of arrangement would itself introduce a 
discord between them. There is, indeed, this difference 
between inner and outer perception, that the object of the 
former is designated or marked out for us by pure apper¬ 
ception or self-consciousness. But as this apperception 
tells IIS only that we are and not what we are, it does not 
affect the question of knowledge. 

Kant then goes on to illustrate the doctrine of the 
empirical reality and transcendental ideality of time and 
space by considering the light it casts upon the controversy 
as to the nature^of space and time, in which Clarke 
appeared as the representative of the Newtonians in 
opposition to Leibniz. That controversy was not decisive 
in its result, because each side was able on its own theory 
to explain a part of the characteristics of the ideas in 
question, but neither was able to explain the whole of 
them. The stroifg'point of the Newtonians lay ih their 
upholdhig the priority of space : for this, as we have seen, 
enabled them to explain the possibility of mathematics 
as a science which lays down a priori laws for all per¬ 
ceptions. As all objects, according to this theory, are 
contained in space and time, so we can understand that 
what is proved in relation to space and time holds good 
for all objects. But then, in so far as time and space are- 
taken as existing in themselves, i.c., apart from the 
relation of things to our faculty of perception, these 
advantages ai;e purchased at a great cost. For, in the 
first place, what are we to make of the objective existence 
of what after all are but forms of relation, prior to and 
independent of any things related—" two eternal and. 
infinke nonentities existing without anything actual being 
there, in order to embrace all that is actual within them? ” 
How can we think of an infinite possibility of relations 
as an actuality subsisting by itself? In the second place, 
even if we set aside this difficulty, we shall be obliged to 
treat time and space as conditions of the supersensible 
as well as of the sensible, which is equivalent to the denial 
of the existence of anything supersensible whatsoever. 
For-then we fall into the “ dangerous dilemma,” spoken of 
by Berkeley, of supposing " either that space is God, or 
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that there is something besides God which is eternal, 
uncreated, infinite, indivisible, immutable.” ^ Are we to 
“ bind God in matter or diffuse in space ” ? It was in 
the attempt to escape from such a result that Berkeley was 
led to reduce both space and extended substance to illusive 
appearances. Thus the supposition of the transcendental 
reality of space which is adopted by Newton, leads 
inevitably to the denial of its empirical reality; and the 
only way to save the latter is to say that space is transcen- 
dentally ideal. And this leads us to recognise the element 
of truth contained in the views of Leibniz, who discovered 
the subjectivity of time and spihce afTd thereby avoided 
the objections which have been just stated. Leibniz, 
howevei, exposed himself to equally strong objections on 
the other side, by misconceiving this subjectivity as a 
mere “ confusion ” introduced by sense into our ideas of 
the relations of things. For this view implies that space 
and ti*me are not a priori, (because not.prior to,^or pre¬ 
supposed in, the perception of the things question,) 
and makes it impossible to explain how mathematics can 
derive from them universal laws for perception. In other 
words, it explains the limitation of mathematics to 
experience only on a principle that destroys its a p'r^ori « 
character. 

Let us, then, recapitulate Kant’s results, remembering Summary 
alw^ays the assumption on which they are reached, viz., 
that individual objects are presented to us in sense. On 
that assumption it is argued that space'and time are 
presupposed in the objects of perception; for such objects, 
if external, are represented as in space and time, and, if 
mere modifications of mind, they are represented as in 
time: and this means that all such objects appSr as 
special determinations of space and time. Hence space 
and time cannot be given in the perceptions of these 
objects, but are a priori conditions of such perceptions. 

Space and time, further, are related to the special objects 
perceived, not as general ideas under which they are 
subsumed, but as individual wholes, of which their 
individuality is a limitation or determination. They, in 
fact, exist for us as individual objects only as we make 

^ Berkeley, Tke Principles of Human Knowledge, § 117. 
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a special construction in space and time, which, as all- 
embracing, individual wholes, are presupposed in that 
construction. And this enables us also to understand why 
a science, which anticipatively, i.e., without waiting for 
objects to be given, determines or limits space and time 
in various ways, or, in other words, makes arbitrary con¬ 
structions in them, should yet supply us with universal 
principles which are necessarily applicable to all objects 
of perception. At the same time it is obvious that such 
objects,—objects the determination of which is reached 
by such an a priori process,—cannot be regarded as things 
in themselves, or*^bjecl 5 independent of all relation to 
our subjectivity. They can only be objects as they are 
for our perception, not objects as they are in themselves; 
they can be only phenomena and^not noumena. 

‘Argument is not susceptible of attack, if we admit 
its presuppositions. Trendelenburg, indeed, seemed to 
make a plausible criticism on Kant’s view when he 
objected that the dilemma set up in the Aesthetic, between 
the objectivity and the subjectivity (5f space and time, is 
not an exclusive one. For why, he asked, should they 
not be both objective and subjective at once? Why 
sHbuld they not be a priori possessions of the mind, and 
yet at the same time elements of knowledge, not merely 
of phenomena, but of things in themselves? Kant’s 
dilemma is thus defective: for it does not cover the whole 
field of possibility. To this the simple answer is that 
the alternativa supposed to be overlooked is excluded by 
the very way in which the problem is stated by Kant. 
Kant, in fact, starts with the supposition that individual 
objects are given through affections of sense which they 
produce, and ’argues, in the first place^ that, because they 
are so given, the space and time in which they are given 
is their presupposition, a presupposition which must be 
due not to the affections but to the nature of the receptivity 
of sense in which they are given; and in the second 
place, that this a priori subjectivity or ideality of time 
and space explains how universal and necessary principles 
applicable to the objects of sense may be developed by 
mathematical science. Space and time and their a priori 
determinations can be empirically real only because they 
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are transcendentally ideal. If, on the other hand, they 
were transcendentally real, if they belonged to the things 
in themselves which produce our sensible affections, they 
could be known to us only through the affections of our 
sensibility, and, therefore, only in their contingent indi¬ 
viduality : in other words, the knowledge we have of 
them would refer to nothing but the individuals actually 
perceived in the moment when they are perceived, and 
could have no value as a universal and necessary principle 
of perception. Mathematics could not anticipate empirical 
perception by a priori construction, nor could time and 
space be the presuppositions of Our pefceptions of objects, 
it appears, therefore, that, on Kantian principles, the 
transcendental reality would necessarily imply the empiri¬ 
cal ideality of space anji time, i.e., would imply that time 
and space and all their a priori determinations are illusive; 
and, on the other hand, that their empirical reality can 
be b^sed only on their transcendental ideality. But 
Trendelenburg’s supposition, that space and'time may be 
both ‘subjective’ and ‘objective,’ can mean only that 
Ihey may be both empirically and transcendentally real 
at once, i.e,, it involves a pre-established harmony between 
the things as they are and the necessary subjective fbrhis 
under which they are perceived—a supposition which, as 
Kant repeatedly points out, is absurd, because jt supposes 
us to transcend a distinction which at the same time we 
admit to be for us absolute, and to know that which, 
ex hypothesi, is out of consciousness. “ What,” he asks, 

“ should I need in order to avoid the idealising of space ? 

It is obvious that I should need to say, not only that the 
idea of space completely corresponds with the relation 
which* our sensibility has to objects, which is what T~have 
said, but that it is in all points like the objects themselves. 

But this is an assertion to w^hich I can attach no meaning 
whatsoever, any more than I can attach a meaning to the 
assertion that the sensation of redness is like that quality 
of cinnabar which excites the sensation in me.” ^ 

The “ third course ” of Trendelenburg was, therefore, impossibility 
not overlooked by Kant; it w'as excluded by the necessity on kanCs pre- 
,.of his argument. The priority and a-priority of time 

^Prolegomena, § 13, Remark 2nd. 
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space are essentially inconsistent with any view of them 
as conditions or attributes of things in themselves. This 
is a conclusion which Kant could not escape, except either 
by denying the reality of things in themselves, or by 
asserting that the objects of sense are such things. But, 
if the latter alternative were adopted, the priority of the 
knowledge of the conditions or possible relations of such 
objects to our knowledge of the objects themselves seemed 
to him inexplicable; while, if the former w'ere adopted, 
the a-posteriority of our knowledge of the objects and its 
dependence upon sensible affections became inexplicable. 
No doubt a step was taken by Kant to escape the latter 
difficulty when he pointed out in the Analytic that through 
these affections, apart from the synthesis of the under¬ 
standing, objects are not presented to us as such. For, 
if the reference of affections to objects is due to the spon¬ 
taneity of thought, that spontaneity must itself enable 
us to grasp the objects to which it makes us refer the 
affections. "Dut this only extinguishes the opposition in 
one form to make it reappear in another : for the objects 
thus reached by the synthesis of the given matter of sense 
under the form of sense, do not correspond to the unity 
of'thought from which they receive their determination, 
a discord which necessarily gives rise to the opposition 
of noumena (i.e., of the ideas of objects that do so corre¬ 
spond) to the phenomenal objects actually apprehended 
through the determination of sense by thought. It 
appears, therefore, that there was no way for Kant to 
determine the forms of space and time as at once empiri¬ 
cally and transcendentally real (which is what Trendelen¬ 
burg must here mean by objective and subjective), except 
one ‘^lich involved a surrender of his fixed distinction 
between conception and perception, between the spon¬ 
taneity and the receptivity of the mind. For only by 
such a surrender would it have been possible *to reach 
the identification of the noumenal objects of pure thought 
with the phenomenal objects in space and time, or even 
the -reduction of the distinction betweeq them to a relative 
distinction (so that phenomena should be seen to be 
noumena imperfectly apprehended, and noumena to be 
only phenomena perfectly understood). But such a solu- 
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tion of the opposition between phenomena and noumena, 
as respectively ‘subjective’ and ‘objective,’ or in Kant’s 
language, empirically and transcendentally real, could not 
be realised by him even from the point of view of the 
Analytic, and from the point of view of the Aesthetic, 
the very idea of it lay beyond the horizon. For so long 
as objects as such are supposed to be given to the passive 
mind through the affections of sense, it is an absurdity 
to suppose that they can be known as they are in them¬ 
selves, and a double absurdity to suppose that they can 
be known in themselves a priori.^ 

We have now to consider how-the pbint of view of the of 

^ , point of view 

Aesthetic changes as w^e pass to the Analytic, or, in other >n‘he 
words, to point out the defects in the theory of the 
Aesthetic, which the Analytic seeks to supply. In order 
to do this, we have to anticipate the answer to two ques¬ 
tions: (i) how, in Kant’s view, do sensations give rise 
to peiteptions? and (2) how do percieptions give rise to 
knowledge of objects? '<> ^ 

When it is said that “ objects are given through sense,” Howdosensa- 

^ ° , tsons become 

or that they are given in perception, what does this perceptions? 
mean ? According to the ordinary view from which Kant 
started, it would mean that individual objects in their 
complete determination as individuals are presented to us 
through affections of sense without any activity pf thought, 
and that all that thought can do is to dissect or analyse 
them. In the Aesthetic, as we have seen, Kant does not 
disturb this view except to point out that individual objects 
are presented to us in space and time, and are thus 
invested with an a priori form in becoming the objects 
of our perception. Sense is a mere receptivity of per¬ 
ceptions which, ho'A'ever, are subjected to -its own"fmifi. 

At the same time, Kant does not overlook the distinction 
between sensation and perception, and his words are such 
as to show^ that the idea of passive reception could be 
strictly applied only to the former. For while sensation 
is described as “ the effect of the object upon the mind 
in so far as we are affected thereby,” perception is said 
to “ refer to the object.” The same distinction is implied 

^ Cf. E. Arnoldt, Kanfs Transcendentah Idealitdt des Raumes und der Zeit, 
where this subject is very thoroughly discussed. 
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in the descripiion of sensibility as “ capacity of acquiring- 
ideas of objects through the manner in which we are 
affected by them ”; and again when space is said to be 
the “ formal constitution of the subject, in virtue of which 
it is affected by objects and acquires thereby an immediate 
idea or perception of them.” 

But it may be said that it is implied in such language 
that the forms of sense of themselves are sufficient to 
combine the manifold elements of sensation so as to pro¬ 
duce a perception of objects. Sensations in themselves, 
it may be allowed, are “perishing existences,” which, 
for a being that mf?fely feels them, would have no relation, 
and certainly no necessary relation, to each other, and 
would therefore be incapable of being referred, to any 
object. But the forms of sense jjire forms of synthesis. 
As the sensations are received, they arrange themselves, 
or are arranged by means of these forms, in an order of 
coexistence and Accession in space and time; aftd the 
combina\ioB*thus produced is all that is necessary to turn 
them into perceptions of objects. * 

To this it must be answered in the first place, that time 
and space as forms of perception are not yet perceptions 
of lihie and space, “ represented as infinite given wffioles ” 
in which objects are or may be arranged. Space and 
time do nqt exist, even as “objects of perception,” apart 
from the spontaneity of thought by which their manifold 
elements are brought to unity : for “ the combination of 
the many in one can never come into our minds through 
sense, nor can it be contained in the pure form of sensible 
perception and introduced along with it. It is an act of 
mental spontaneity; and, as we call this spontaneity 
UKd-efstanding to distinguish it from-the receptivity we 
refer to sense, so all combination, be it conscious or 
unconscious, be it a combination of the manifold elements 
of perception or of different conceptions, and in the former 
case, be it a combination of pure or of sensible perception, 
is an act of the understanding. To this act we give the 
general name of synthesis in order to indicate definitely 
that we can represent nothing as united'in the object unless 
we have first ourselves combined it, and that of all ideas 
combination is the one which cannot be given by objects 
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but must be developed by the subject itself because it is 
an act of its self-activity.” ^ There is, therefore, necessary 
to the genesis of perception as such, as opposed to sen¬ 
sation on the one hand and to the mere forms of sense 
on the other, an activity which Kant attributes to the 
understanding: though not to the understanding in that 
conscious activity which is manifested in the application 
of the categories, but in an unconscious activity, to which 
he gives the name of imagination. And Kant warns us, 
therefore, that in the Aesthetic there was an important 
omission, which requires to be corrected, ere we can see 
the true relation of perception to* conception and the way 
in which they combine in knowledge. “ Space repre¬ 
sented ^s an object, as is necessary in the geometrical 
determination of it, contains more than a mere form of 
perception, to wit, the combination or integration of the 
manifold given in the form of sense into a perceptive 
presentation] so that, while in the*foym of perception 
is given only the unconnected manifold, thfi» jorrhal per¬ 
ception is the consciousness of the manifold as a unity. 
In the Aesthetic I referred this unity to sense, but by 
doing so, I meant only to indicate that it is a unity which 
precedes all conception. It is, in fact, the product of' a 
synthesis, which though it cannot be attributed to the 
senses, yet must be achieved before any conc^eptions of 
space and time can become possible. For it is by means 
of the unity of a priori perception, which is due to the 
direct determination of sensibility by understanding, that 
space and time are at first given as perceptions. Hence 
it is correct to refer it to space and time as perceptions, 
and not to the conception of the understanding.” ^ 

The unity of time and space as pure perceptidFiJ^^as 
well as of all empirical perceptions as such, must, there¬ 
fore, be accounted for by a direct action of understanding 
upon sense, which is prior to any application of concep¬ 
tions, even of the a priori conceptions, to these perceptions. 
But this is not all. This direct action of understanding 
upon sense, which produces the images of perception, 
is an activity that‘transforms the sensations, the proper 
data of sense upon which it acts, into perceptions. But 
129, §15. 161 ni>(e. 
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it is a‘ blind ’ or unconscious activity: and it does not, 
therefore, give rise to any intelligent consciousness of 
things. It sets appearances before us, but does not enable 
us to refer them to objects as such. We talk of ‘ objects 
of perception,’ but perception, as Kant says, in itself is 
‘blind,’ and its images do not for it represent anything, 
Apart from conception, it would be “ for us as thinking 
beings as good as nothing.” What it would set before us 
would be at best a mere “ Gewiihl ” or chaos of appear¬ 
ances, flitting before the mind’s eye, but without our being 
able to fix them to anything, a “ blind play of images, 
i.e., less than a dnpam.” •The same idea is expressed with 
great emphasis in a letter of Kant to Herz (dated 26th 
May, 1789), in which he tries to answer some of the 
objections of Maimon. Without the application of the 
pure conceptions of the understanding, he there declares, 
“ the data of sense would never set any object before me, 
nay they would hot* enable me even to attain thafr unity 
of con?fcious«ess which is required for the consciousness 
of myself, as an object of inner sense. I could not be 
capable of knowing even that these data of sense are pre¬ 
sented to me, and consequently for me as an intelligent 
befng they* would be absolutely nothing at all. It is true 
that, if in thought 1 make myself into an animal, I can 
conceive sensible ideas to carry on their regular play in 
my soul^ seeing that they might still be bound together 
according to an empirical law of association and so have 
influence upop feeling or desire. This I can conceive, 
if I suppose myself to be conscious of every single idea, 
but not conscious, by means of the synthetic unity of 
apperception, of the relation of those isolated ideas to the 
4iijiL)^f the conception of their object: but then 1 should 
not through tliese ideas have knowledge of anything, even 
of that state of myself which the ideas imply.” ^ 

passage I have just quoted introduces some con- 
knowkdge. ceptions which we are not yet in a position to appreciate 
.fully. But we can see the general idea that underlies it. 
It is rfiat mere sense, or even mere perception, can give 
rise to no consciousness of an object‘as such, any more 
than it can give us a consciousness of self as such. A 

JR. XL 57; H. VIII. 714. 
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mere animal, (if, without dogmatising as to what kind of 
consciousness animals in fact possess, we understand by 
an animal a purely sentient being,) cannot have anything 
like what we call knowledge. Its inner life is a series of 
fleeting states, which it does not combine according to 
universal principles, and which, therefore, it does not refer 
to permanent objects distinct from the passing states 
through which they are known. And for the same reason, 
it cannot be conscious of itself in opposition, yet in 
relation, to those objects. It is true, indeed, as Kant 
admits, that the sensuous consciousness of the animal is 
a unity, though it is not a unity for iiSelf. Its passing 
states may leave images behind them, which are recalled 
by new sensations and recall each other according to an 
empirical law of association, and which may awaken 
appropriate impulses, as when a dog shrinks from the 
stick that has beaten him; but such a play of sensible 
ideas m images will not account fof knowledge, which 
implies that the different data of sense are distinguished 
yet bound together -in one consciousness and connected 
in definite ways as representing permanent objects. 

In what has been just said there are a number of ideas, Combination of 

. f 1 • /V* triQ unconscious 

which cannot yet be fully explained, but it may suffice 4o of tue- 

r \ A 1 * iina^atronana 

show' that, as we pass from the Aesthetic to the Analytic, the conscious 

. . , f . , • xr » activity of the 

w'e come in sight of two very important elements^m Kant s undersunding, 
view of perception, of which in the Aesthetic there was 
scarcely any indication : first, that in perception both pure 
and empirical, there is involved an associative combination 
of the elementary data of sense, which is to be traced to 
the imagination and through it to the understanding; 
and secondly, that, even after this action of our mental 
spontaneity in perc^tion has been recognised, w^' rapv.8. 
not yet fully accounted for the peculiarities of our per¬ 
ception. For our perceptions are wffiat they are, because 
of a relation into which they are brought in our conscious¬ 
ness of them, viz., the relation to the pure conceptions of 
our understanding. Apart from this relation they cannot 
give rise to a consciousness of objects but merely to a 
series of images, wh'ich pass before our mind’s eye without 
being recognised as the images of any objects, still less 
of an ordered world of objects. The unconscious synthesis 
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of imagination, by which the appearances of sense are 
presented to us in an unbroken continuity of images in 
harmony with the forms of time and space, if it explains 
how perceptions are made out of sensations, does not yet 
explain how that continuity should be broken by the 
recognition of separate elements, which are distinguished 
from each other and how at the same time these elements 
should become connected together in certain definite ways. 
Yet all this, in Kant’s view, is involved in the reference 
of these perceptions to objects. Hence the naive view of 
the ordinary consciousness, according to which individual 
objects as such die given to us in sense in all their com¬ 
plete determination as individuals, is once for all set aside. 
For even the images of perception are not given to us 
apart from the activity of the mind to which they are 
given; and, if they were, they could not be recognised 
as images of objects, without a further mental activity. 
If we reduce sense*to what really belongs to it, till that 
is left’^^vould be a series of transitory sensations without 
relation to each other. Thus even for an associative 
principle that could create a mere perceptive conscious¬ 
ness, w’e require the unconscious working of a principle 
0^ unity kindred in nature to that which is manifested 
in the self-conscious activity of the understanding; and 
in order that we may be able to make any use of the 
perception, so as to know an object by it, we require that 
conscious activity itself. 

As we entef upon the study of the Analytic, therefore, 
we have to strip perception of its borrowed attributes, and 
to reduce it to an element in knowledge; and we have 
to refer to the activity of thought much that w^e have 
hitlicirto regarded simply as given in, sense. We have to 
make a fresh analysis of a result which hitherto has been 
represented as if it were given once for all in its completed 
form. We have to see in the making what in the; Aesthetic 
we took for granted as made. Reducing the data of sense 
to a mere manifold, in which no principle of unity is 
working, we have to ask what more is wanted for a 
connected inner and outer experience, i.e., for the con¬ 
sciousness of a world of objects in space and time, all 
standing in relation to one self, which at the same time 
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is conscious of itself as one object among others. In other 
words, we have to ask how a sentient subject, who is also 
intelligent, must determine his feelings by thought, ere 
he can represent himself as one individual in a world of 
individuals, all of which are included in one space and 
one time, and have their coexistent and successive phases 
definitely determined in relation to each other. In the 
Aesthetic all this was supposed to be given in sense. 
Perception was there regarded as setting us face to face 
with the individual in his complete, not to say infinite, 
determination, which no conception could ever exhaust. 
Now, we have to recognise that ^n individual object can 
be determined as such only by a synthetic activity of the 
understanding in which the manifold of sense is brought 
to unity, and that the ipfinite determination of the indi¬ 
vidual merely means that this activity manifests itself in 
a continuous process, of which we know that it can never 
be completed. We have to realise, in *facf, that experience 
is a process of continuous synthesis which 'stimulated 
and guided by an Idea that can never be completely 
realised. The beginning of this process is made, when¬ 
ever different elements given in sense are combined in 
the unity of a conception and so referred to an objeef.^ 
The end of it would be the determination of that object 
in relation to an absolute whole beyond which no data 
can be given for synthesis. In other words, the object 
in being determined as such becomes the punctum sians 
of a progressive determination, which can ‘find no limit 
unless we are able to connect it at the other end with the 
absolute boundary of the universe. This absolute goal 
we assume as a reality which exists objectively, indepen¬ 
dent of the process*of our knowledge, i.c:, we assTTftlft?* 
that the individual object is determined in relation to the 
absolute whole of things; and that we, in progressively 

* Really, as we have seen and shall see more fully in the sequel, this first 
process is more complex than is indicated in the words used above: for the 
s}mthesis of the understanding implies first the distinction of the elements of 
perception (which have been combined in the blind synthesis of imagination), 
and then the recognition of their connexion as corresponding to a pure conception. 
We have, therefore, to think of an unconscious associative process of imagination 
as continually anticipating and forming the basis for the conscious process 
of knowledge. 
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determining it, are merely tracing out lines of connexion 
and determination, which exist independently of the 
knowing subject and of all the activity of perception and 
thought whereby he acquires a consciousness of it. Yet, 
on the other hand, Kant points out that this idea by which 
we are guided comes into contradiction wdth the very 
nature or essential conception of the synthetic process by 
which we seek to realise it. For, in the first place, in 
so far as the process is a process of synthesis of a given 
manifold, the mind that performs it can never find in 
itself a ground for the conviction that the synthesis is 
completed: and, in th6 second place, if we look to the 
forms under which the manifold is given, it is manifest 
that they preclude the very idea of completionr: for as 
we cannot find a limit to extension in space or to duration 
in time, so we cannot exhaust the possible determinations 
of a world in space and time. It is a world which by the 
nature of the case is without limit or boundarvT which 
it would btV contradiction to suppose limited or bounded. 
It appears, therefore, that we have Ho regard experience 
or knowledge as a process towards a goal which yet by 
the nature of the case it can never reach; so that the 
v?ry idea*of an objectively completed world, which in the 
process of knowledge we seek to bring into consciousness, 
comes directly into collision with the fact that we are 
conscious of that world as being in space and time, and 
as therefore incapable of being ever completely deter¬ 
mined. Experience is thus an endless process, which yet 
necessarily is assumed to have a fixed and definite end. 
Or it is an endless effort to get beyond the subject to an 
object which is supposed to be determined in itself; while 
verynature of the process shows that we cannot 
by means of it reach that which is determined in itself, 
i.e., that we cannot get beyond the subjective. 

S*the“d“tfon°of ’Th^se considerations necessarily give rise to a new 
toft”" conception of the opposition between the phenomenon and 
in itself. the thing in itself, a conception different from, or at least 
going beyond, that in which the Aesthetic rested. There 
the thing in itself was that object which was conceived 
as producing an affection in the sensibility. This affec¬ 
tion, with the aid of the forms of sensibility, was further 
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represented as directly giving rise to the perception of 
an object, which, of course, could not be known to agree 
in any characteristic with the object that affected the 
sensibility. It might, however, be asked,—and from mere 
perception taken by itself, and viewed as Kant views it 
in the Aesthetic, no answer to the question could be 
derived,—whence comes this consciousness of an object 
different from the phenomenal object; or, what is the 
same thing, whence comes this consciousness of sense as 
having an object, so to speak, thrust upon it from without? 
For a passivity can be known only in contrast with an 
activity, and in the Aesthetic nt) activity is mentioned. 
The answer comes in the Analytic, where we learn that 
the perception of an object does involve an activity of 
synthesis, which, however, has reference to, or is exerted 
upon, data given independently of it. Hence, as the mind 
becomes conscious of its own activity, it sets up a goal 
for itsdf in conformity with that acti\^ity, and 1^ the 
determination of the matter of sense under ^'ts forms, it 
seeks to reach that goal. But the effect of this effort is 
to bring into prominence a collision or opposition between 
the end and the means which the mind has to use in 
realizing it; between the combining activity df thouglit 
and the material with which that activity has to work. 
The goal set by the mind before itself, therefore, appears 
as a noumenon or thing in itself, which the mind cannot 
grasp, because it is not purely active but has to receive 
its matter as given. And the affection of the subjectivity, 
which is thus the presupposition of its activity, must of 
course, be referred to the noumenon or thing in itself, 
which is the only thing that the mind is conscious of 
beyond its own process in experience, since it is the 
which the mind sets up for that process. In this way we 
can see how the Analytic at once justifies the presupposi¬ 
tion of a thing in itself made in the Aesthetic and carries 
us beyond it. For it gives to the thing in itself the 
character of a noumenon or ideal set up by knowledge for 
itself, and just for that reason represents it as the ultimate 
reality to which we must refer the affections, i.e., the data 
on which the mind’s activity is exerted. 

The truth of this view we do not yet seek to discuss. 


Summary view 
of the problems 
of tbe Analytic 
and the 
Dialulic. 
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Indeed, the full discussion of it is not possible, until we 
have considered how, in Kant’s' view, the character of the 
activity of the pure intelligence limits it to synthesis of 
a given matter, and at the same time makes it impossible 
for it to realise its ideal in a matter given under the forms 
of time and space. At the point we have reached it is 
sufficient to call attention to the way in which the problems 
of the Analytic and the Dialectic open before us. Perhaps 
one of the greatest hindrances which Kant has put in our 
way in comprehending the Critique, is the formalistic way 
in which he has separated these two parts of it, setting 
understanding ^iid reason before us as two separate 
‘faculties,’ without casting sufficient light upon the 
identity of the intelligence in these two differen.t aspects 
of it. The preliminary view we have now taken may be 
sufficient to indicate how Kant^s reconsideration of the 
results of the Aesthetic, or rather of the Dissertation, 
led him to recdgnfse the necessity of dealing Al^ith the 
double problem as to the process and the ideal of know¬ 
ledge, and to give a new interpretation of the contrasts 
between perception and conception, and between the 
phenomenon and thing in itself. In the Analytic and 
Dialectic ‘respectively, our eyes are directed first to one 
and then to the other of the terms in these contrasts: in 
the Analytic to the process of experience and the 
phenomenal object, in the Dialectic to the ideal of experi¬ 
ence and the noumenal object. But we cannot really 
understand either, unless we keep in view that any result 
reached by looking at one of the two complementary 
aspects of the system is provisional, and that the bearing 
of the Critique cannot be seen until we are able to combine 
one‘final view. 

With this caution we must now proceed to the exposition 
and criticism of the Analytic. 



CHAPTER III 


THE TWO LOGICS, AND THE DISCOVERY OR METAPHYSICAL 
DEDUCTION OF THE'CATEGO'RIES 

O UR,analysis of the Aesthetic has shown that it is 

, • r !• IS the first step 

first step in that transformation of the ordinary con- mcriticai 

‘ reflexion. 

sciousness by going back upon its presuppositions, which 
is the essential work of philosophical criticism. Taking 
the coTnmon view of perception as'tht! immediate con¬ 
sciousness of an individual object through -sense, the 
Aesthetic showed theft such an object always presents itself 
as a special determination of the presupposed individual 
totality of space or time, and that only on this theory is 
it possible to explain the way in which mathematkal 
science anticipates sensible experience. The constructive 
synthesis of mathematics would not be possible, if space 
and time were not the a priori forms of perception. 

But when we pass on to the Analytic, we find that this 
first .stage of critical reflexion itself starts from presupposi- '^f^'^^^w- 

° ^ • 1 i. 1 yQlyg j 

tions which are not strictly accurate. For no totality, no>efl«ionupon 
individual whole can exist for us except through a portions of the 

1 • • • 1 • I 1 • Aesi/utic. 

synthetic activity, which brings together the data of sense 
in relation to the linity of the conscious subject.*' 
abstract from such a combining activity, what remains 
is merely a ‘ manifold,’ i.e., a ‘ many,’ which is not yet 
a ‘ many-in-one,’ Further, even if we attribute to sense, 
as immediately determined by the unity of the conscious 
subject, a synthesis of the manifold wdiich is sufficient to 
turn sensation into perception, we are obliged to .regard 
this synthesis as implicit and unconscious, i,e., as a 
synthesis of elements which are not definitely distin¬ 
guished and related; and the unity of such perception 
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still needs the understanding to make it explicit. We 
are, therefore, obliged to recognise that “ perception with¬ 
out conception is blind,” and that it requires the activity 
of the understanding “ to bring it to conceptions,” even 
if it be also true that “ conception without perception is 
empty,” i,e., that it reduces itself to the barren unity of 
analytic thought, which has no relation to any difference 
or ‘ manifold.’ It is, therefore, the business of the 
Analytic to show that the unity of apperception is neces¬ 
sary to experience as well as the unity of perception; and 
to explain how, in relation to the manifold, the former 
unity gives rise'^^o the ^principles of a priori synthesis 
which are required for the determination of the objects 
of experience as such. Lastly, it is the business of the 
Dialectic to sliow how the same unity is also the source 
of a still higher kind of principles, by which the determina¬ 
tion of objects in experience is connected with that idea 
of absolute totahty' which in the Aesthetic had been 
“ represented as given ” in the case of time and- space. 

Themeta- Again, both in the Analytic and'in the Dialectic we 

physical and ^ ^ ^ ^ 

transcendenta! find that Kant divides each of his problems into two 

deductions of , . 

tbecategories Subordinate inquiries. In the first place, he endeavours 
tomnaJysenhe understanding and the reason, and to dis¬ 
cover the implements, i.e., the forms of synthesis, with 
which they are armed for their work: viz., in the one 
case, the pure conceptions or categories which the under¬ 
standing uses to determine the objects of experience as 
such, and in tjie other case, the Ideas by means of which 
the reason seeks to carry that synthesis on to the uncon¬ 
ditioned and to connect empirical knowledge with the 
consciousness of things in themselves. Then, in the 
place,, he seeks to justify both conceptions and 
ideas so far as they are capable of justification; in other 
words, to show in the case of the pure conceptions that 
they are just those categories which are required, for, and 
presupposed in, our actual knowledge or experience; and 
in the case of the Ideas, that, though they are not capable 
of being used in the determination of things in themselves, 
yet they have a regulative use in relation to empirical 
science, as setting before it the ideal aim after which it 
must strive and by which its progress is guided. In other 
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words, Kant seeks to supply both a metaphysical and a 
transcendental deduction of his categories and ideas, as 
well as of the a priori principles of understanding and 
reason which are based on them. In this chapter we have 
to consider how Kant performed the former of these tasks, 
in relation to the categories of the understanding, though 
it may also be necessary to say a word about the ideas 
of reason in order to bring out the unity of Kant’s method 
in both cases. 

In a previous chapter ^ we have referred to. Kant’s f^rmafLoRic 
account of the way in which he was led to connect his 
lists of categories and of ideas thm analysis of the 
process of thought which is supplied by formal Logic. 
Universg,lising the problem suggested by Hume in relation 
to the objective value of the principle of causality, Kant 
asked how we are authorised to say that an objective value 
attaches to any of the a priori conceptions; and this again 
led him to ask what a priori conceptions there a^ In 
seeking to answer this question, Kant found that the list 
of Aristotle’s categories would not serve his purpose: for 
it seemed to be constructed on no definite principle, but 
merely by taking up any a priori conception which hap¬ 
pened to present itself in a general review of feperienw. 

Besides, it contained several ideas which Kant had already 

discovered to be determinations of the forms of sense. 

» 

In this difficulty it suggested itself to Kant that formal 
Logic had already analysed the process by which the mind 
manipulates the content of the ideas which it already 
possesses, whatever be the source, a priori or a posteriori, 
from which it has derived them; and, though this is a 
different thing from the process by which the mind goes 
beyond itself to appcehend objects or to add«new eTenrtiite 
to those already combined in its ideas of objects, yet both 
processes belong to the same mind, and may be expected 
to have an intimate relation to each other. There will 
no doubt be an essential difference in the two processes, 
if, and in so far as, in the latter there is something which 
depends, not on the activity of the subjective intelligence, 
but on the object or on the way in which the subject is 
acted on by it (i.e., upon the affections of sense, and the 

^ See above, p, 191 
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The formal 
processes of 
judgment and 
syllogism by 
which con¬ 
ceptions are 
analysed. 


Their difference 
from the 
synthetic pro¬ 
cesses of judg¬ 
ment and 
syllogism which 
are_ based on a 
priori concep¬ 
tions and ideas. 


nature of the sense affected). But, in so far as in both 
cases we have manifestations of the activity of the intelli¬ 
gence itself, they will be closely akin to each other; and 
what is ascertained of the one process may be expected 
to afford a clue to discover what is true of the other. In 
other words, the real process of intelligence, so far as it 
is a priori, may be expected to show characteristics identi¬ 
cal with, or closely analogous to, those of its jormal 
process. Now, the characteristics of the latter process had 
been, as Kant held, sufficiently explained by formal 
Logic: a science which was all but completed at a stroke 
by Aristotle, an"^inherited from him without substantial 
change by his successors. Hence this jormal Logic was 
for him a safe and secure point of departure for# the dis¬ 
covery of the transcendental L^gic; and he held that 
every one of the elements of the former might be treated 
as a guiding thread in the search for some corresponding 
elenv^t in the latter. * 

The process of thought as analysed by formal Logic is 
divided into the three subordinate processes of conception, 
judgment and reasoning, and each of these has its special 
characteristics. A conception is defined in contrast with 
a perception as a general idea, which, as general, is not 
in immediate relation to an object, but constitutes a unity 
under w’hich the perceptions of objects may be brought, 
either directly or indirectly, through other conceptions 
less general than itself (the extension and comprehension 
of a conception being in inverse ratio to each other). 
Judgment, again, is the proce.ss in which this relation 
between a perception and a conception, or between two 
concej^ions, is established; hence we may say that the 
LillF“iise of conceptions is to make judgment possible, i.e., 
to subsume under them perceptions or less general con¬ 
ceptions. Finally, the reasoning or syllogistic process is 
a process in which the mediation between the-terms of 
the judgment is carried to the furthest point, reaching its 
ultimate goal when no further middle term can be found 
between the subject and the predicate. 

Now in all this, the intelligence proceeds analytically: 
in other words, it starts wfith an idea, i.e., a conception 
or perception of an object, which it presupposes as given 
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without asking how it is given; and it is by abstraction 
from that idea that the intelligence gets the conception 
which in the judgment it attaches to it as a predicate, and 
also the conception which in the syllogism it uses as a 
middle term to combine the subject and predicate of the 
conclusion. When, however, we begin to consider how 
this will apply to a kind of judgment and syllogism in 
which the intelligence goes beyond itself to determine an 
object, or goes beyond its conception of an object to add 
new elements thereto, we find that something more is 
necessary. Here we have to do not with the analysis of 
a complex conception of an object which-^f^ already formed, 
but with the first formation of the conception of the object, 
or with,the addition of new elements to it. At the point 
we have now reached, the question how this is possible 
can no longer be answered in the simple way which was 
considered sufficient in the Aesthetic, i.e., by saying that 
it is ift perception, pure or empirical, ihat the objjjc*—i-s 
presented to the mind, and that it is from pprseption also 
that all new elements must be drawn which are to be 
added to the conception of it. For an object as such is 
now seen to be a ‘ many-in-one,’ the consciousness of 
which Cannot be accounted for by the impressions of so.ise 
taken singly, but only by their being combined on some 
principle of union. And in like manner, the addition of 
new elements to the conception of an object implies, not 
only that these elements are given in sense, but also that 
the intelligence is able to bind them up i^ith the others 
already combined; and for this also there is required some 
principle of union. In this case, the activity of thought 
cannot extract from the objects with wdiich it deals the 
more general conceptions under which it subsumes tlTsr?:.; 
but it must bring these conceptions with it to the ‘ given 
data ’ in order to combine them in the consciousness of 
an object, or to add new elements to the conception of 
that object. Further, as in analysis we cannot stop till 
we find the simplest and most general idea under wffiich 
a class of objects can be brought, so in synthesis we.cannot 
stop till we find some first principle or all-embracing idea 
beyond which our intelligence can seek for nothing 
further. Here, therefore, for the analytic processes of 
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judgment and reasoning, in which the mind derives all 
the data it needs from the conceptions with which it deals, 
we must substitute synthetic processes, in which the intelli¬ 
gence must itself supply all the principles of unity by 
means of which it determines its objects. And, as in the 
former case, we have in judgment and reasoning analysis 
upon analysis up to the point where no further analysis 
is possible, so here we shall have synthesis upon synthesis, 
up to a first principle in which reason is finally satisfied. 
But the ^synthetic judgment is impossible without a priori 
conceptions to establish unity in the given manifold of 
perception, ancT^the synthetic syllogism is impossible 
without a priori ideas to which we may carry back the 
entire synthetic process of judgment, and by ipeans of 
wdiich we may give it perfect compkteness and unity. Or, 
to put the same thing in another aspect, we require an 
a priori principle of understanding to combine the elements 
tfHAie manifold bf perception in relation to the unity of 
the consci«tw> subject; while we require an a priori 
principle of reason to enable us finhlly to complete the 
synthesis of objects, and so to overcome the division 
between object and subject, and reach the determination 
of •the thiifg in itself. In the former case, therefore, the 
understanding, and in the latter case the reason, has to 
supply the^fl priori principles which are required for know¬ 
ledge, and which are not to be got by analysis from the 
data to which they are to be applied. 

D«reren« According to this view, then, there are real functions of 
conceptions of Understanding and reason in relation to knowledge, which 
ingandthe corrcspond exactly with their formal functions in relation 
I eas o reason. thought; and both Understanding and reason bring 

4 t+r-them a-priori principles for the determination of 


objects. But there is a very important difference. For 
the a priori principles of understanding are necessary in 
order that anything may be determined as an object at 
all; and they must find application, if any data of sense 


are given in such a way that they can be brought in 
relation to consciousness: whereas the a priori principles 
of reason are not necessary for the determination of objects 
in relation to the conscious subject, but only for the 
absolute completion of such determination. The latter. 
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therefore, can find application, only if the manifold for 
synthesis can be exhausted, and the synthetic process of 
the understanding brought to a conclusion. They are in 
fact principles, the use of which can only be to bring the 
synthesis of the understanding to a final unity. But, if 
it be the case that the forms under which the manifold 
is given for synthesis, i.e., time and space, are such as 
to preclude the completion of the synthesis of the under¬ 
standing, then the a priori principles of reason can have 
no objective application. They can only r^resent an 
ideal of reason which can never become actual. On the 
other hand, the pure principles of the uffSerstanding, i.e., 
the principles which are involved in the activity of judg¬ 
ment, rqust needs, as we have said, find application, if 
there is to be such a thing as knowledge; for only through 
the application of these principles can the manifold become 
united in the conception of an object. We may therefore 
see, e^^n from this preliminary view of the matter^jJ%*7- 
on Kant’s principles, the a priori synthesis of understand¬ 
ing must be possible,’ while the a priori synthesis of reason 
must be impossible; or, wdiat is the same thing, that the 
a priori conceptions of understanding must be objectively 
valid in so far as the manifold to which they liave to*te 
applied is given, while the a priori ideas of reason cannot 
be valid, because the synthesis of understanding to which 
they have to be applied, cannot be completed. 

Deferring, in the meantime, the consideration of the what is neces- 

r 11 11- sary for synthetic 

a prion principles of reason, let us look more closely into judgment? 

IT t u 1 ■ 1 1 i • n • 1 • 1- r Kothimaginative 

Kants metaphysical deduction, t.e., his discovery of and conceptual 

the categories of the understanding;—to which he was led 
by a consideration of the forms of judgment. The 
principle upon which he goes is, as we have seen, that 
the analytic judgment,—in which our understanding sub¬ 
sumes the perceptions or conceptions it already possesses 
under higher conceptions got by analysis from them,— 
has a close correspondence with the synthetic judgment, 
in which the understanding goes beyond itself and what 
it already knows in order to determine objects, .(or to 
determine them further than they are already determined 
for us,) by bringing the manifold of perceptions under 
conceptions derived from itself. There is, how^ever, an 
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important dilference in the two cases compared: for, in 
the former case, a subject is brought under predicates that 
already form part of the idea of that subject, while in the 
latter case, what is given in sense is only a manifold, 
i.e., a number of elements unconnected with each other; 
and it w^ould seem as if these could become connected 
together, so as to form a proper logical subject only after 
the predicate had been applied to them. In other words, 
it would seem as if in this case the predicate were needed 
to give ^o,the subject that unity in virtue of which alone 
it can be an object of thought, or a subject to which any 
predicate can be'attributed. For the manifold must be 
combined with thought, if it is to be combined into an 
object for thought. Kant tries to get over this difficulty 
by distinguishing perception and conception as two steps 
in knowledge, in the first of which we have synthesis, 
w'hile in the second we have the consciousness of the 
pii'’^'iple of the‘synthesis. Of the former he sdys that 
it is the ^ work of imagination, a blind but necessary 
function of the soul without which'we should have no 
knowledge, though w^e are seldom even conscious of it.” 
But though this synthesis is necessary for knowledge, it 
is'^not sufficient for it. In addition to it there is required 
“ for knowledge, in the proper sense of the word,” an 
activity of the understanding, the business of which is to 
“ bring the imaginative synthesis to conceptions,” i.e., 
to detect the principles of unity implied in such synthesis, 
or to find sonv? principle under which it may be brought.^ 
Now, when we go back to the beginning, the principles 
of unity, by which the manifold is combined and is deter¬ 
mined as a definite object for thought, must be found in 
the unity which thought has with itself, and which is 
expressed in the analytic judgment. Kant holds, there¬ 
fore, that the synthetic unity of an object, as a definite 
object of perception which can be made the subject of 
analysis, is due to the same principles which govern such 
analysis. It is only that the use to which they are put is 
somewhat different. Thus the logical principles involved 
in judgment become a guide to us in “ bringing the 

^ In the next chapter we shall consider more piarticularly which of these 
ways of expression is the more exact statement of the truth. 
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primitive synthesis of imagination to conceptions.” In a 
pregnant passage, which almost breaks down with the 
weight of meaning which he makes it carry, Kant declares, 
that “ the same function, which gives unity to the different 
ideas in a judgment, gives unity also to the bare synthesis 
of different ideas in a perception : and this unity, when 
we express it in its generality, is the conception of the 
understanding. Hence, the same understanding, by the 
same acts which enabled it, through the analytic unity of 
thought with itself, to give to its conceptions th^ logical 
form of the judgment, is enabled also, by n’fC^hs of the 
synthetic unity of thought with iiself in uj^rehending the 
manifold of perception, to introduce into its ideas a trans¬ 
cendental content. These acts, therefore, in the latter 
application, are entitled the a priori conceptions of the 
understanding, and they refer a priori to objects, a kind 
of reference which is altoe^ether beyond the scope of 
general»Logic.” ^ 

The passage, from wHicH ttie toregoing cipotations are RdaUonof a* 
taken, contains some4deas which must wait for explanation imagination and 
till we reach the Transcendental Deduction of the Cate-in the judgment, 
gories. For the present purpose, it may be sufficient to 
exhibit its general drift. Sense, whether pure oi»empiric«l, 
yields only a manifold, w^hich requires to be brought to 
a unity ere by its means we can have a perception of any 
object. Hence, a synthetic judgment by which’the mani¬ 
fold of perception is put together in the unity of an object 
must precede all analytic judgments. It rnight, indeed, 
seem that in the primitive synthesis judgment was not 
required; for synthesis, as a mere putting together of 
the elements of perception, can be explained by the imagi¬ 
nation as a “ blind ” and unconscious manifesta'Iion of 
the unity of thought. This at least might seem sufficient 
to explain why we have distinct images of perception, in 
which thq manifold of sense is brought together into one 
idea which may be made the subject of a judgment. But 
it is not so; for the consciousness of such a unity, as an 
object of thought which may be made a subject of pre¬ 
dication, is attained only when the judgment is actually 
made; and the perception is thus at once distinguished 

^A. 79; B. 105. 
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from, and referred to, a conception which expresses the 
principle of its unity (or under which its unity is brought). 
Such a judgment may be called analytic, since what it 
expresses as the predicate is already involved in the 
subject. But so to call it, would be to forget that it is 
as distinguished from and related to the predicate that 
the subject gets its determination as subject. In other 
words, the judgment appears to presuppose a movement 
of thought which is only accomplished in it: and we may 
say fro5J3^one point of view, that the primitive judgment 
determines the perceived object synthetically in relation 
to a conceptioiT^hich is. not contained in the idea of it 
as perceived; while from another point of view we may 
say that the object as perceived is already detergiined by 
the conception and that the primitive judgment only 
analyses it. In the passage wtiich we are considering, 
Kant uses language which is not quite distinct, and we 
have to cftnsfder in the next chapter whether the 
KktionS suggested is ever fairly met by him. For the 

lhes3Sc° sufficient to point out that the analytical pro¬ 

judgment. cess of judgment, in which a more general conception is 
3bstracted from a less general and then used as a predicate 
trf< determine it, is conceived by Kant as analogous to, 
and in principle identical with, the synthetical process, by 
wffiich a conception derived from the understanding is 
used to determine a perception derived from sense, and 
so to give objective value to the imaginative synthesis of 
the manifold, In the former case, we have thought 
abiding with itself and its possessions, and, so to speak, 
reasserting its owm unity with itself in the apprehension 
of all their differences; in the latter case, we have thought 
going^mt of itself to determine by. its own unity that 
which has not previoUwSly been brought within its reach. 
But the processes are, as Kant thinks, fundamentally 
identical. Hence, the account given by formal Logic of 
the pure unity of thought with itself, which is exhibited 
in the analytic judgment, may be used as a guide to dis¬ 
cover, the categories by which perceptions are referred to 
objects, or by which the synthesis of the manifold of 
perception made by imagination's so “brought to con¬ 
ceptions ” that it can be recognised as objective. 
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There are, however, some ambiguities in Kant’s state- 
ment which may require a word of explanation. Thus it'hruS”* 
is confusing that Kant at first speaks of the pure conception standing, 
of the understanding in the singular, while at the end of 
the passage he uses the plural. This, however, we may 
account for by the fact that what he is dealing with is 
the method in which the pure unity of thought differenti¬ 
ates itself in relation to the manifold of perception. The 
categories are “species of the unity of apperception,” 
which disappear in that unity when we regard th/im only 
in relation to it, while they appear as a nunTl^'*'of separate 
conceptions when we view them iif relation to the manifold. 

Hence, in the former reference, it would be natural to 
speak of,the 'conception, rather than of the conceptions, 
t)f the understanding; only we must remember that, in 
Kant’s view, the pure unity reveals itself in various func¬ 
tions of unity even in the pure analytic judgment, which 
for that*reason is used as a guide to ?he "discovery ofaV^itr 
categories. . * 

Another and more fmportant difficulty is to explain how 
those pure conceptions, which primarily are only aspects the 
of the unity of thought with itself independent of aq^judgment, 
matter, can possibly yield principles of unity to*determifle ' 
the synthesis of the manifold of sense. This difficulty 
cannot in the meantime be fully considered. ^ I have, 
however, already remarked that it is one of the peculiarities 
of the synthetic act of judgment, which Kant is describing, 
that it is only in reference to the predicates,, under w'hich 
the understanding brings the manifold of sense, that that 
manifold can itself be determined as a subject. And now 
1 may add that, according to Kant’s doctrine, it ^s only 
in reference to the manifold that the puro function of 
unity gets its character as a predicate, under which the 
manifold can be brought. There is thus a reciprocal pre¬ 
supposition which it wwild be impossible to understand, 
if we were here dealing with a process in which one step 
was completed before the other began, and not with the 
analysis of an organic unity in which each element implies 
all the rest, and can be separated from them only by 
abstraction. Kant, indeed, holds that the pure process of 
thought can be separated, and that it is separated by 
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formal Logic, from any matter. But he is obliged to 
recognise immediately that in this separation it is not 
what it is in the unity. And it is not difficult to show 
that when we carry out such a separation to its necessary 
result, the analytic unity itself disappears in identity. 
Kant himself practically confesses as much wdien he says 
that analysis presupposes synthesis, and the analytic unity 
the synthetic unity. The main difficulty of this part of 
Kant’s work, in fact, is just this, that he thrusts in the 
pure aiwJij^c judgment as a middle term between the i^nitj/ 
of apperc^hi^^and the categories, and does not discern 
that his own reasoning "is entirely fatal to its existence. 
This, however, will be more clearly seen, if w^e follow^ Kant 
closely in the process whereby he makes the Jormer a 
guiding thread to the latter. ^ 

LheTransceS^^* Kant, then, attempts to discover the pure a priori con- 
cc-p tions by reference to the fourfold classification of 
according to Quantity, Quality, Relattt)n, and 
Modality,*w»<th their subordinate modifications. Taking 
this classification as an ascertaine<t result of the Logic 
which analyses the formal process of thought, he asks 

hat will correspond to it in the real process of knowledge, 
t.f., w’haf is the “ Transcendental System ” that corre¬ 
sponds to this “ Logical System ” ? Thus, if judgment 
in analysing a conception must determine the Quantity 
of the subject in relation to the predicate, there must be 
some corresponding “ function of unity ” by which the 
manifold of sinse is determined when it is brought together 
in the perception of an object. And what that function 
must be, we may at once see if we consider that as, 
according to the view of the formal logicians, the analysis 
of ideas necessarily involves a reference to Quantity, the 
idea of Quantity itself must be a principle on which the 
manifold elements of the idea were put together. We get, 
therefore, corresponding to the singular, particular, and 
universal judgments, the categories or forms of Unity, 
Plurality, and Totality. In like manner, if analysis neces¬ 
sarily has respect to Quality, i.e., to^the exclusion of the 
predicate from, or inclusion of it in the subject, or finally 
to the inclusion of the subject in a sphere defined only 
by the negation of the predicate, synthesis must be 
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negative, or positive, or limitative/ determination, which 
gives rise to the three categories of Reality, Negation, and 
Limitation. Again, if analysis involves that the ideas 
distinguished are at the same time related,—-either simply 
as a predicate to a subject in the categorical judgment, 
or as reason and consequent in the hypothetical judgment, 
or finally as genus to the species, which it includes but 
which reciprocally exclude each other, in the disjunctive 
judgment,—it follows, that in the synthesis by which the 
manifold is put together in an objective consoiiiusness 
there must be three corresponding modes these we 

may by anticipation recognise ^s the relations of Sub¬ 
stance and Accident, of Cause and Effect, and of Recipro¬ 
cal Determination. Lastly, if the analytic judgment 
implies that the predicqjte shall be conceived as either 
assertorially, problematically, or . apodictically connected 
with the subject, it follows that in the synthesis w’hereby 
the consciousness of an object is constituted, there -i43"''a' 
principle of determination of the manifold Objects as 
possibly, actually, of necessarily, united w'ith the self- 
consciousness of the subject for which they are. In short, 
as all analytical judgments, by which some element of a«, 
idea is separated from, and referred as a predicate to, *a 
subject, involve a determination of the subject and predicate 
in relation to each other in Quantity, Quality, Relation, 
and Modality, according, to one or other of three alternative 
forms of the categories, it would seem that the synthesis 
by which the conception of an object is forraed out of the 
manifold, must involve a determining process according 
to corresponding principles. For, as the separation of 
the elements of an idea which the mind possess^ only 
gives us a clear consoioiisness of these elemerfts as already 
determined in certain relations to each other, it is obvious 
that in the process whereby the mind first' went beyond 
itself to form the idea of an object by uniting the elements 
of the manifold together, there was involved the deter¬ 
mination of the manifold in all these various ways. Thus 
the synthesis, by tj-hich the manifold must be brought 
together in order to be an object for the conscious subject, 
involves a determination of the manifold by all these 
species of categories according to one of the three forms 
of each species. 
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Kant’s attempt thus 

own idea of a to clicit the principles of determinant or synthetic judg- 

deduction? nient from those of analytic or formal judgment, is that 
it does not quite correspond to his own idea of a “ meta¬ 
physical deduction ” of the categories. Objecting to 
Aristotle’s list of categories as empirically “picked up,” 
lie demands that the categories should be evolved from 
“ an idea of the whole of a priori knowledge,” which shall 
exhaustively determine all the parts and their relations to 
each ol?ii»^^ “ Transcendental philosophy,” he says, “ ha^ 
the advan^^,that it can, but also the obligation that it 
must, seek out its conceptions according to a principle; 
for its conceptions must spring pure and unmingled from 
the understanding as an absolute unity, and, therefore, 
they must be connected with eac^ other according to one 
idea. But such a connexion necessarily puts into our 
heads a rule, according to which the place of each pure 
T??i'iiwiption of th*e understanding, and the complefhness of 
the whole'list, may be determined a priori.” ^ Now^ how- 
does Kant realise this idea ? He* points out that the 
categories are forms of the a priori synthesis by which 
>>hjects are determined as such, and, as we shall see, he 
carries them back to “ pure apperception ” as the unity 
out of which they spring. But instead of showing directly 
how they, spring from that unity, he has taken the round¬ 
about method of basing his list of the pure conceptions 
that rule the synthetic judgment upon the aspects or modes 
of analytic judgment, and he has simply adopted the list 
of these modes from formal Logic. But, if he had realised 
his own ideal, he would have been obliged, first of all, 
to shoy how it follows from the idea of the analytic judg¬ 
ment that the list should contain just these and no other 
forms. And, even after he had used the ‘ logical system ’ 
so derived as a clue for the discovery of the categories, 
he would not have considered himself free from the obli¬ 
gation of showing from the nature of the synthetic 
judgment itself that they form a complete system of a 

form, uken COnCCptionS. 

Now, as to the first of these steps, the assumption that 
analytic judgment has all the forms mentioned and 

of sabject asd 

predicate. * A. 67 ; B. 92. 
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no others, or in other words, that these determinations 
belong to the form as distinguished from the matter of 
judgment, and therefore fall within the scope of a Logic 
that deals with mere analysis, Kant’s trust in the finished 
work of the logician has obviously misled him. For, if 
we strictly apply the idea of analysis, the determinations 
of Quantity, Quality, Relation, and Modality must 
immediately disappear, like all other determinations, in 
the bare identity of subject and predicate; and with that 
the judgment itself will lose all its meaning. To «ee this 
we need only observe how the idea of limi,trl«ii’g Logic to 
the form of thought has worked*itself oiit in the history 
of the science. The inevitable results of the search for 
bare forrn without matter has been to eliminate one element 
after another, till the jydgment has disappeared in the 
expression of bare identity. First, Modality was excluded, 
because analytic judgments are always necessary, and with 
any othfer connexion of conceptions than that which^'iPr 
indicated by analysis formal Logic has nothir^g to do. In 
the next place, the •various relations expressed in the 
categorical, hypothetical, and disjunctive judgments were 
reduced to the single relation of containing and contained. 
Quantity. Then Hamilton proposed that the*predicafe 
should be quantified on the ground that what is “ implicit 
in thought should be made explicit in Logic”;* in other 
words, in order to make manifest the identity, he would 
remove the quantity from form into matter. The predicate 
being quantified and the judgment thus reduced to an 
equation, the next step was that the quantity of particular 
judgments should be made definite by the introduction of 
number. Jevons went a step further, and argued^that if 
the predicate is to bo quantified on the ground that what 
is implicit in thought should be made explicit in Logic, 
then it should be also qualified by the subject, because 
in the judgment, it is implicitly limited thereby; in other 
words, to make manifest the identity, Jevons removed the 
quality from form into matter. Thus the formula of 
judgment became, not A= B, or A = some B, but A =* AB r. 
not, “ All men are mortal,” or, “ All men are some 
mortals,” but, “ All men are mortal men.” Thus there 
remains but a single step to be taken to bring formal Logic 
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to the euthanasia of pure form ; viz., that the subject also 
should he qualified by the predicate. The judgment 
would then take the form, AB = AB, or, “ Men mortal are 
mortal men,” and would pass into the tautological expres¬ 
sion of an identity. 

jndgmentis_ xhe trutfi, tlicn, is that the elimination of matter from 
the judgment is possible only when the form is reduced 
to a simple identity. A tautological judgment is the only 
pure analytic judgment, and a tautological judgment is, 
stricti)v§waking, no judgment at all. It is a judgment 
that is nev^h^ade except as a logical exercise. Identity 
has no significance excej 5 t in relation to differences. Even 
where there is an appearance of a simple identical judg¬ 
ment, there is always an implied nuance of difference, left 
to be indicated by emphasis, between the subject and the 
predicate. “ A man’s a man for a’ that ” is not a 
tautology. In the purest analytic judgments which we 
make there *s always a synthesis of differenced Kant, 
indeed, s£tys.that the judgment, “ All bodies are extended ” 
is analytic, because without this qdality w’C cannot have 
the conception of body at all. But no one would make 
at judgment, unless there were other qualities or elements 
ift the conception of body w'ith w^hich extension was or 
might be connected, or if it meant merely “ The extended 
is the ejttended.” The separation of one quality from 
the complex of qualifies in an f)bject is always made in 
view of establishing a new relation between the elements 
of that complex, or between it and other objects.^ 

Another consequence of what has been just said may 
syllogism. bc mentioned, though it carries us beyond our immediate 
subjecy. If a merely analytic judgment is no judgment 
at all, then‘a merely analytic syllogism is no reasoning 
at all. For reasoning means the mediate combination of 
two ideas which are not capable of being immediately 
united. But in pure analysis there are no differences to 
dissolve, which arc not presupposed as already dissolved, 

> We; may express this otherwise by saying that the object of a judgment is 
to produce an identity, to reach a unity of conceptilm. Judgment is conception 
in the making. Where the identity is reached, which it would be the business 
of the analytic judgment to express, there is no longer any reason for judging 
at all. (Cf. above, p. 247 iey,) 
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or if there are, nothing is done to liissolve them. A com¬ 
plex idea is supposed to be present to the mind, but the 
whole analytic process does nothing to bring its elements 
into closer relation either to each other or to the mind. 
They are assumed to be already united with each other, 
or, as far as they are not already brought to*unity, their 
reference to each other as subject and predicate does 
nothing to help us to reunite them in a better way ; nor 
will any extension of the analytic process such as gives 
rise to a “ tree of Porphyry ” and to a syllogistic^rocess 
of subsumption, make matters better. In lik?-.-inanner, the 
idea which is to be subjected <0 the logical process is 
assumed to be already united with thought, i.c., in Kant’s 
languagf, with the “ I think ” of Consciousness; or, if its 
union is still imperfect, the most thorough analysis cannot 
disclose any link which will more perfectly combine the 
content with the form of thought, the object with the 
mind \^ich thinks it. On this view df it the whole procc-sr 
of syllogistic reasoning proves nothing, or pj-oves only by 
a glaring petitio principii. The mind simply revolves on 
itself, or does over again its own finished work, and never 
can by any possibility gain one step in advance. In this 
case, therefore, w^e have a reasoning that conitadicts iie 
very idea of reasoning, just as in the former case Ave had 
a judgment that contradicted the idea of judgment. 

It appears, then, that formal Logic does not give us 
any account of a pure process of thought which might 
furnish a clue for the discovery of the fcirms necessary 
to the a priori determination of objects. If its principle 
be carried out, it empties the processes with which it deals 
of all the content which thev seem to have, and reduces 
their form to nothing: indeed, it was only because that 
principle was not fully developed in the “ general Logic ” 
of Kant, that it still seemed to have a “ form of thought ” 
to speak.about. In other Avords, it was only in so far as 
formal Logic still preserved a kind of ghost of that real 
process which Kant Avas seeking to di-scoA-^er, that it seemed 
to supply him A\fith a clue to the discovery. And Jvant’s 
advance to the new Logic was simply a disguised refuta¬ 
tion of the old, a restoration to Logic of the elements 
which, guided by a false principle, it had been led to 
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reject, and a correctionlof the false views which had arisen 
out of this rejection. To Kant, indeed, just because he 
holds to the idea that the pure process of thought is 
analytic, the modifications which he has to introduce in 
order to reach the synthetic process, appear to be accom¬ 
modations df pure thought to the nature of our perceptions. 
Hence, in opposition to such accommodation,—which, by 
the nature of the case can only give rise to a knowledge 
of phenomena,—pure thought is conceived by him as 
settingwi^ an ideal of knowledge, which, if it could be 
realised, be a knowledge of noumena or things Tn 

themselves. It^ howeve*, w^e reject the idea of analytic 
thought, these modifications will take an altogether 
different aspect. They will cease to be accommodations 
of thought to a foreign matter, with which somehow il 
has to deal, and will be seen to l)e the first steps toward 
a truer view of the process of thought than that which was 
-expressed in formal* Logic; and the ideal of knowledge 
will cease .to be confused with that abstract identity in 
which all knowledge and all thought disappear. 
ihrSar""* The first steps in this transformation or modification of 
analysis of judgment in formal Logic are already taken 
Kant Ifis account of that analysis. For Kant does 
not simply borrow his list of forms from the logicians, 
but modifies their list with reference to the purpose for 
which he is going to use it, remarking with some naivety, 
that certain distinctions are of importance with reference 
to transcendental Logic, which would not properly fall 
within the scope of formal Logic. The “ logical system ” 
had thus to be somewhat modified ere it could afford a 
clue to the transcendental system ”; in other w^ords, the 
clue ha 5 to be carried to the point tp which it was sup¬ 
posed to lead. Thus, in order to reach a triple division 
of the sub-classes of the categories, Kant adds, in quality, 
the infinite judgment to the positive and the. negative ■ 
judgments, and, in quantity, the singular judgment to 
the universal and particular judgments. Formal Logic, 
as he points out, does not need to distinguish the singular 
from the universal judgment, because in both the subject 
in the whole of its extension is subsumed under the predi¬ 
cate. Nor does it regard the infinite judgment as distinct 
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from the affirmative: for it has to do only with the 
affirmative or negative character of the judgment, and not 
with the character of the predicates asserted or denied. 

But transcendental Logic has to take account of these 
distinctions, for it has to estimate the objective value of 
the judgments in question. In truth, the schema of 
triplicity is out of place in an analytical division of judg¬ 
ments;—and where should division be analytical if not 
in the very logic of analysis?—for, as Kant himself else- 
jvhere tells us, analytical division is always twofgid, and 
only synthetical division threefold. “ It been made 
a difficulty that my divisions in pfire philosophy are almost 
always threefold. But this lies in the nature of the case. 

For, if an a priori division is to be made, it must be either 
analytical, according to ,the principle of contradiction, or 
synthetical: and if, in the latter case, it is to be based on 
a priori conceptions (and not as in mathematics on per¬ 
ception^, then, according to that wfiich* is required for 
synthetic unity in general, the division must be a trich¬ 
otomy: for it must'be a division which includes, first, 
a condition, then a conditioned, and thirdly the conception 
which arises from the union of these two.” ^ jBut if thi^*^ 
be true, it follows that for formal Logic there*never cin 
be any third category, and it can, therefore, give us no 
real help in the discovery of a list, the essential feature 
of which is triplicity. Or, to put the same idea in another 
form, it is useless in a thought which proceeds by mere 
identity, to seek for the same elements wlvch are to be 
discovered in a thought which proceeds by differentiation 
and integration. The third category, expressing, as Kant 
himself says, the combination of the other tw'o, jpvolves 
a function of thought for which in mere formal Logic 
there is no room. 

This may be made clearer, if we refer anticipatively to The categories, 
the use which Kant makes of his list of categories. The are not 

^ alternatiTes; 

der Urtheihkraft, Introduction, §9. We might ai>k also, how it is 
pwssible consistently with Kant’s principles that thought should find jn itself 
the tertium quid^ which is 'necessary to combine the duality of its elements in a 
third category, which as Kant tells us, unites the two others and is something 
more than their mere external combination. (B. no.) This subject will be 
considered in the chapter on the schematism of the categories. 
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mode of their discover}| would suggest the idea that, while 
every judgment is necessarily determined in quantity, 
quality, relation, and modality, yet that it can only be 
determined according to one out of three alternatives under 
each head. And this, indeed, is the usual way in which 
formal Logic presents the matter to us, though it offers 
the choice of two, rather than of three, alternatives. Thus 
every judgment is either affirmative or negative, and the 
affirmative and negative judgments are regarded as two 
distincT'ttnd independent acts which have no necessaryL-. 
relation to'"*^;li other. If, however, we insist on this 
division, and treat it as*absolute, i.e., if we hold to the 
idea that affirmative and negative judgments absolutely 
exclude each other, then both judgments will loso all their 
signification; for a mere affirm^ion which is not deter¬ 
mination and therefore not negation, and a pure negation 
which is not deterniination and therefore not affirmation, 
are equally unmeaning. It may, however, be safely said 
that we fiever make a negative judgment w'hich, in 
removing a predicate, does not impl/ the position of some 
other predicate within the general sphere of reality to 
,which tlK^.judgment refers; nor an affirmative judgment, 
w?iich does not further determine the subject by excluding 
from it some predicate lying within the sphere of reality 
to which Jt is already regarded as belonging. When we 
say that, “ The soul is not material,” w^e are thinking of 
the soul as belonging to a genus which is now further 
divided or determined; and, therefore, in denying that 
it belongs tf) one species of the presuppcxsed genus, we 
are implying that it belongs to one of the other possible 
species, which are more or less definitely marked off by 
the exclusion*. So, ii we say that “ This triangle is right- 
angled,” we are bv this affirmation excluding other alterna¬ 
tives, which are more or less definitely thought as left 
open by the general definition of a triangle. There are 
not, therefore, three alternative kinds of judgments, 
positive, negative, and limitative (or infinite), but judg¬ 
ment,* if we characterise it fully, i.% always essentially 
limitative; or, in other words, judgment always implicitly 
involves what is expressed most fully in the limitative 
foim of judgment, i.e., affirmation through negation. 
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Thus the three forms do not stahd beside each other as 
forms between which a choice must be made, but really 
express different " momenta ” or phases in one process of 
thought, to which indeed we may separately direct atten¬ 
tion, but which we cannot treat as independent processes. 
The pure affirmative relation of a predicate to a subject 
would have no meaning, if there were not also a difference 
which might take the form of a negative judgment; and 
the truth can be expressed only by showing how through 
this difference or negation a positive unity still maintains 
ihself. A similar line of argument migh/ '« 5 e pursued in 
relation to the quantitative determination of objects as 
one, many, or one-in-many. The functions of thought by 
which spch determinations are made cannot be separated, 
as singular, particular,,and universal judgments between 
which we have to chouse; but the determination of an 
individual is always a determination of it as one particular 
form oT a universal, or as itself a universal in which many 
particulars are reduced to unity. These judgihents there¬ 
fore can only be distinguished from each other as special 
“ momenta " in the process of determination, which cannot 
be .separated from each other, though attention may^-be 
especially directed to one or other of them. 

Now Kant, as w'e shall see more fully in the sequel, 
does not treat these categories, or the judgments founded 
on them, as alternatives. This is at once obvious in 
regard to the categories of Quantity and Quality, from 
each of which he derives one, and only one a priori 
principle, for the determination of experience. Thus 
under the head of Quality he does not attempt to find 
any application for the categories of reality or ijegation, 
but only for that of limitation, which is the unity of the 
two. Hence, the only principle which he derives from 
this class of his categories is that the real necessarily has 
a certain, degree of intensity, and is determined as standing 
somewhere between zero and absolute fulness. In the 
same way the only principle which he derives from the 
categories of Quantity is that every phenomenon must be 
represented as extensive, i.c., a many-in-one, a number 
of homogeneous units. There is no separcite or alternative 
determination by Unity, Plurality, and Totality, but every 
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object is regarded as determined by the last of these (as 
including the other two). Under Relation, indeed, we 
have three separate principles, but this does not really 
invalidate what has been said, for the three principles 
are not three alternatives between wdiich w'e have to choose, 
but three different steps in one process; and, as will be 
ihowm hereafter, the principle of causality presupposes 
the principle of substance and the principle of reciprocity 
implies both the others. They are, however, in this case 
separafrty stated, because each involves a complex move-- 
ment of tli^Jfeglit in itself. Lastly, the categories of 
Modality are not alternatives, but, according to Kant’s 
own show'ing, three stages in the progressive determina¬ 
tion of an object in relation to the knowing subject; for, 
as he says, “ it is a gradual ^process by which the 
understanding incorporates with itself that which is 
presented to it; first^ it problematically judges something 
to be possible; next, assertorially accepts it as true, and 
finally determines it as inseparably bound up with itself, 
i.e., as necessary and apodictically certain.” ^ 

It appears, then, that we have not here a threefold 
division of, each class of categories, out of which one 
alternative may be selected at one time, and another at 
another, for the determination of particular objects; we 
have only, different aspects or ‘ momenta ' of that deter¬ 
mination of the manifold by thought which is involved 
in the consciousness of objects as such: and the “ judg¬ 
ment of experitnce ” is not only a determination in quality, 
quantity, relation, and modality, but in each of these by 
all the categories. It is true, however, that Kant by his 
way of/aking up each category and principle by itself 
renders this at* first somewhat obscure,^and that he scarcely 
gives us sufficient indication that he is dealing with 
different aspects of one synthesis, or ‘ momenta ’ in one 
process, to counteract that impression. 

may, however, be said that though Kant may not 
absolutely separate the subordinate categories in each class 
categories. fj-Qm each othcc, yet he does seem i/j make a decided 
division between the different classes of categories. Every 
logical judgment as such, must be determined in quantity, 

^ A. 76 ; B. 101. 
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quality, relation, and modality. ,But, when Kant deals 
with the corresponding determination of objects, he seems 
to draw a marked line of division between their determina¬ 
tion by quantity and quality, and their determination by 
relation and modality. “ This table,” he says, “ which 
contains four classes of conceptions of the understanding, 
has a primary division into two sections, of which the 
former is directed to objects of perception (pure as well 
as empirical), while the latter is directed to the existence 
of these objects (in relation to each other and to tho’under- 
standing). The first class I will call the f-dcithematical, 
the second the dynamical categories. The* first class have, 
as we have seen, no correlates such as are found in the 
second. ^ This distinction must have some ground in the 
nature of the understa^nding.” ^ The meaning of this 
distinction will be more fully discussed in connexion with 
the principles of pure understanding. For the present it 
is sulfiaent to point out that in the mathetnatical categories 
and principles we find an element supplied •which was 
wanting to the Aesthetic, in which Mathematics was 
showm to imply a pure perception, and was taken as 
sufficiently explained by such perception. No^', howeyer, 
we begin to see that the synthesis of Matulimatics* is 
possible only by a construction which is guided and 
determined by the categories of quantity and quality. 
Thus, understanding as well as sense is at work in the 
synthesis of pure space and time, and of matter as in 
space and time, by which perception is ^ticipated and 
determined. But such determination of the perception of 
objects is distinguishable from the determination of objects 
for perception. For in this latter case, we do not deter¬ 
mine how the manifold must be put together in space in 
our perception of it, or how it must be united with a 
consciousness which is subject to conditions of time; but 
we determine how it must exist for us as an object distinct 
from and related to all other objects, and distinct from 
and related to the mind that knows it. This kind of 
determination is obviously different from the .other, 
although it cannot be separated from it; for in the former 
case we merely lay down certain common conditions for all 

’B. 110. 
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determination of objects as apprehended under conditions 
of space and time, while! in the latter we show that in order 
to be known objects for us, they must be regarded as 
permanent realities, each of which determines, and is 
determined by, all others, and stands in certain definite 
relations to the knowing mind. We might, therefore, say 
that the mathematical categories determine the object in 
itself, while the categories of relation determine it as exist¬ 
ing in one world with all other objects, and the categories 
of modlriity determine it as existing in relation to the mind*.. 
Yet, it is toV observed that the different kinds of deter¬ 
mination are not really separable from each other, except 
in the sense that a determination by the categories of 
relation and modality shows a deeper self-consciiDusness, 
a deeper consciousness of that wh^h was really present in 
^hre^stage!>of the first judgments of quantity and (juality. In our first 
apprehension of objects as in space and time, we take 
them as isolated'from each other, as each having*quality 
and quantity^ but not yet as having necessary relations 
with each other; for their mere presehce in one space and 
one time does not yet seem to be, or to involve, such 
a /.elation,-^rather it seems to be compatible with their 
complete indifference to each other. In this stage of 
thought, therefore, we treat things as having certain 
common qualities because they occupy space and time, but 
we do not recognise their necessary connexion with other 
objects. It is a further step of reflexion when it is seen 
that such a consciousness of objects involves that they 
have a permanent reality through all their changing 
appearances, and that their phenomena are not merely 
coexistent or successive but stand in essential relations to 
each other. Lastly, it is only at a vStill more advanced 
stage of reflexion that the objects so determined are seen 
to be necessarily related to the consciousness for which 
they are, and that this relation also is regarded as an 
essential element in the knowledge of them. These three 
stages roughly correspond respectively with the ordinary 
consciousness, with science, and with fritical philosophy; 
but they must not be regarded as really separate from, 
or as independent of, each other; for in the first 
“ maiheinaiical ” determination of perceptions, there is 
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already involved the reference of them to permanent 
objects, which, as such, stand in|permanent relations to 
each other in the whole of experience; and in this again 
is involved their relation as objects to a conscious self. 

Thus the ‘judgment of perception,’ if we can properly 
speak of a judgment of perception, is already implicitly 
the ‘ judgment of experience,’ and the judgment of experi¬ 
ence is already implicitly the judgment of criticism or 
philosophic reflexion. But if this be the case, then the 
classes of categories cannot be treated as indep-mdent, 
any more than the special categories under each head. 

Further, if this view be accepted, we shall have really 
what Kant desired, viz., a complete system of categories, 
which shows its completeness by the fact that each 
category is a “ moment in a process which begins in the 
first reference of an object to itself, goes on through its 
determination in relation to all other objects, and ends 
with its“*determination in relation to thou’ght. 

How far did Kant approximate to such a, \»iew’ of the Kant’s gradual 
synthetic process of'knowledge ? We have already seen anorganic ^ 
how he began, even in the section devoted to the Meta- caiegoriei. 
physical Deduction, to transform and modify tjie assunip- 
tions of formal Logic with which he seemed lu start, in 
order to draw from the analysis of judgment a threefold 
classification of categories, which he further departs from 
formal Logic in regarding, not as alternatives, but as 
“ momenta ” in the process of the determination of objects: 
and we have .seen that he finally indicates tli^t the different 
classes of categories correspond respectively to a deter¬ 
mination of the object of perception in itself, in relation 
to other objects, and to the mind. How far he saw the 
organic or systematise unity of this process,, however, we 
cannot discuss, till we have considered the Transcendental 
Deduction, and the development of the principles of the 
pure understanding to which it leads. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Re.sult oi the 
metaphysical 
Deduction. 


The Deduction 
in the first and 
in the second 
edition of the 
Criti</u{. 


THE TRANSCENDENTAL DEDUCTION OF THE CATEGORIES. 

* • 

I N the last chapter it has been shown that Kant’s meta¬ 
physical Deduction of the Categories is a failure, or 
that, in so far as it can be pronojinced successful, it is in 
spite of the supposed “ guiding thread,” rather than by 
means of it, that he finds his way to the truth. It is only 
becau.se he transforms the conceptions derived from formal 
Logic by rtie.aid of a principle not so derived, that he gets 
from them anything like what he wants: and even the 
conceptions from which he starts could not have been 
foiind by him in such a Logic, if it had been faithful to 
it5 princifne of Identity. It follows that the claim of the 
list to be an exhaustive enumeration of the categories, or 
even of the primary categories, cannot be made good by a 
mere reference to the functions of unity in the analytic 
judgment. It must be considered on its own merits; and 
it must be vcfified, if at all, by being traced back to the 
primary principle of synthetic judgment. Such a veri¬ 
fication of it, however, is impossible, until we have seen 
what that principle is, and how it manifests itself in experi¬ 
ence or knowledge. And this it is, the business of the 
Transcendental Deduction to .show. 

The Transcendental Deduction undoubtedly contains the 
central thought of the Critique. It is, therefore,, the point 
on which Kant bestowed most labour, and with his exposi¬ 
tion of which he found it most difficult to satisfy himself. 
\n \.\\e second edition of the Critique, he entirely changed 
the form of it, introducing into the reasoning an important 
link which had been wanting in the first edition. On the 
other hand, he at the same time deprived it of some of 
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the illustrations and developments of the first Deduction; 
and in the effort to free it from Ps|^chology,i and to make 
it more distinctly a theory of knowledge, he discarded 
some of those middle terms which helped to connect it 
with the ordinary views of the subject. Hence, it is more 
than doubtful whether, on the whole, any advantage was 
gained by the new method of treatment. It is a subsidiary 
inconvenience that Kant neglected to remould the later 
parts of the Critique, and especially his proof of the 
principles of pure understanding, in conformity with the 
changes which he had made in the Deduction, thereby 
making it more difficult to understand the connexion of 
his thought. In the following exposition I shall try to 
combine the statements of both editions. 

The main point whict\ Kant seeks to prove is that the oflhecategories 
lategories or forms of synthesis which belong to the pure 
understanding have an objective value, because they are wnsciousnesiof 
the necessary expression of the unity of thought in relation 
j<o the ‘ manifold ’ of sense, without which the latter could 

t 

^ In the preface to the first edition of the Critique, Kant distinguishes the 
pychohgical question as to the faculties which make knowledge possible from 
the proper question of the Deduction which relates to the theoryknowleuPe. 

“This Deduction,” he declares, “has two sides. On the one side it refers to 
the objects of the pure understanding, and what it aims at is to prove and 
make intelligible the objective validity of its a priori conceptions. On the 
other side, it considers the pure undcrst:.nding itself in a subjecdve point of 
view as to its possibility, and the faculties for knowledge which it implies. 

Now, this latter inquiry has great importance in view of my main object, but 
it is not e-sscntial to it; for the main question is always what, and how much, 
we can know by means of understanding and reason without any aid of experience, 
and not how the faculty uf thinking itself is possible. In dealing with the 
second question we may be said to be seeking a cause for a given effect, and 
our answer might therefore be regarded as an hypothesis: and if I take the 
liberty of having an opinion on such a question, why should not the reader 
be permitted to adopt a different opinion? In truth, as I am prepared to 
show, there is really nothing hypothetical in my results: but for the present 
I am content to preclude the objection by recalling to the reader that, even if 
my subjective deduction may not have produced in his mind that assured 
conviction which I expect, yet the objective deduction, which is my main 
point, will retain all its force; and for this what is said in pp. 92-3 would alone 
be sufficient.” Kant elsewhere declares {Prolegomena, §32) that the “question 
is not of the origin of experience but of that which lies in it.” But this 
probably refers, as Dr. Vaihinger suggests, merely to Kant’s rejection of 
Locke’s explanation of knowledge by Empirical Psychology. Dr. \’^aihinger 
(I, 324/ distinguishes from this a “Transcendental Psychology,” which inves¬ 
tigates the “psychological possibility,” as contrasted with the objective validity 

VOL. I. X 
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not give rise to the consciousness of a world of objects. 
This expression Kant s^iows to be necessary for the explan¬ 
ation of knowledge, because without synthesis the con¬ 
sciousness to which impressions of sense could give rise 
would be only a scattered and unconnected consciousness, 
and not the consciousness of ‘ Nature,’ as a system of 
permanent objects acting in definite ways on each other. 
In fact, they could give rise to no objective consciousness 
at all. On the other hand, Kant maintains that it is 
possible to explain that consciousness by the aid oft a 
synthetic activity of mind, guided by the categories. 
This, indeed, seems to •make objects dependent on the 
consciousness for which they exist. But then the materials 
with which the understanding has to work, aqd out of 
which it has to make its objects^ are not things in them¬ 
selves but perceptions which are by them awakened in us: 
and these, as so awakened, already stand in relation to the 
unity of consciousness, and thus are prepared tO receive 
that further determination which makes them elements in 
knowledge as the consciousness of a ^ Nature ’ or objective 
world. 

Seif-con^iotts- J^Qw, the Central point of this Deduction lies in what 

rr^’tWouRh Rant calls ‘ The Transcendental Unity of Apperception.’ 

ta ccfnnected ^ ^ * 

consciousness 

ofobjecti. ^ priori principles. Now, it is true that, in order to show that, and 

how, the pufe a priori conceptions are objectively valid in relation to experience 
and not beyond it, it is necessary to consider how they give rise to a priori 
synthesis in relation to the forms and matter of sense: in other words, Kant 
has to give a theory not of knowledge simply but of human knowledge. 
And this may so far be called a psychological theory, as it deals with phenomena 
which are relative to our faculties of perception and conception, as contrasted 
with things in themselves, which would be the objects of an intuitive under¬ 
standing—an understanding whose thought was at the same time perception. 
Empiricaf Psychology, on the other hand, has, in Kant’s view of it, to do 
with the object of inner sense, f.£., with one bf the objects of experience, 
and not with the universal conditions of experience. 

The most important difference in the Deduction of the second edition lies, 
as we shall see presently, in the way in which it is connected with the idea 
of judgment. Instead of simply asserting that the categories, which have 
lieen derived from the logical analysis of the act of judgment, are the principles 
by which the understanding determines objects as such, as he does in the 
first edition (A. iii), Kant shows that the judgment as such is the expression 
of the objective unity of apperception (B. 140, § 19). Unfortunately this 
argument, while it seems to authorise us to regard the categories as determinations 
of objects, if they have been correctly deduced from the idea of judgment, is 
fatal to the idea of analytic judgment from which they have actually been deduced. 
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What does this mean ? Apperception is a word borrowed 
from Leibniz, who uses it to designate self-consciousness, 
and that consciousness of objects which goes with self- 
consciousness, as opposed to perception, a consciousness 
of objects which is not ‘ reflective,’ or does not return upon 
itself and become aware of itself in distinction from its 
objects. Now, Kant seeks to analyse the process involved 
in this return upon self, and what he maintains is that it 
is the correlate of a determination of the manifold present 
in ‘ perception,’ a determination in virtue of whlCh the 
elements of that manifold are brought together in, or 
referred to, a ‘ Nature ’ or systfem of objects. In other 
wwds, it is Kant’s view that we can be conscious of one 
self in relation to which all our ideas form a unity, only if, 
and in so far as, we ^re able to bind together all the 
elements of our ‘perception ’ in the consciousness of one 
objective world. Whatever matter, therefore, there is in 
my consciousness, it can be present to rne, or recognised 
as part of my consciousness, only in so far* a§ it can be 
connecte’d with the cfther parts of my consciousness as an 
element in the consciousness of one objective world. If it 
were not capable of being thus connected, it w^^uld be/or 
me ‘ as good as nothing,’ i.c., it would remain a mere 
‘ perception,’ a part of a merely individual and empirical 
consciousness; but it could not become an eleijient in a 
consciousness of objects, as such, or be combined with the 
consciousness of self. Here, therefore, as Kant maintains, 
we have a comfulsitur, under which, as conscious subjects, 
we lay the world as an object of knowledge to us. For we 
can always say this much of it a priori, that nothing can 
be an object for us, unless it conforms to the copditions 
under which we c^n be conscious of ourselves as self¬ 
identical subjects in apprehending it. In this way all our 
consciousness of objects is determined a priori in con¬ 
formity with the conditions of a complete self-conscious¬ 
ness; and whatever predicates it is necessary to attach to 
objects in order to fit the consciousness of them for being 
part of the one consciousness of self, these we can attach 
to them a priori. On this consciousness of self, therefore, 
we can take our stand, and from it we can reason backward 
to all that is necessary for it, or presupposed in it. We 
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do no( need to wait for the realisation of knowledge to say 
that the conditions of it|must be there; or, in other words, 
to say that anything that is to be known must be known 
in such a way that self-consciousness, the consciousness of 
a self which is the same in relation to it as to all other 
objects, shall be possible. And if we suppose that, in 
the individual, a percipient consciousness precedes an 
appercipient consciousness, yet it will not be possible for 
us to account for the latter by means of the former; on 
the contrary, we shall be obliged to treat the former as 
conformed a priori to the conditions of the possibility of 
the latter. Hence we mfty, and indeed must, start with 
the unity of intelligence with itself as the precondition of all 
objects for the intelligence; seeing that it is only,through 
their conformity to that precondition that they can become 
objects for us, or that we can be conscious of ourselves 
in relation to them. 

“ The unity of the manifold in one subject is syhthetic: 
therefore pure apperception puts into our hands a principle 
of synthetic unity for the manifold* in all possible per¬ 
ception.” ^ What this means is that, as all the manifold 
of...perceptipn must be present to one subject, so we can 
s^y a priori that it must be combined together in such a 
way as to make the consciousness of one self in relation to 
it possible. And this again implies that, starting from 
the unity of self-consciousness, we can lay down principles 
of unity to which perception in all its manifoldness must 
conform. Evfm, therefore, if it be admitted that percep¬ 
tions are given prior to, and independent of the con¬ 
sciousness of self, as well as of all the principles for 
the determination of objects which are implied in the 
consciousness of self, yet, as so givep, they must be in 
‘ pre-established harmony ’ with those principles. It is 
thus only that we can combine the assertion, that the 
manifold of perception is given prioi to its being known, 
with the assertion, that it is for us “ as good as nothing,” 
unless it be conformed to the conditions under which it 
can be known. The ‘ blind perception,’ and the ‘ undeter¬ 
mined phenomenon ’ which is said to be its object, are 
ideally separable from the determining conception, but 

^A. 117. 
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even in this separation we must conceive the former as 
standing in such a relation to the jfatter as to be prepared 
for subsumption under it. This may be illustrated by a 
passage from Kant’s Logic. 

“ In every cos:nition we distinguish the matter, i.e., the how percep- 

® ® ’ tion waits tor 

object, and the form, i.e., the manner in which we know conception in 

, the ordinary 

the object. If, e.g., a savage sees a house in the distance, consciousness, 
he has the same object before him as a civilised man, who 
recognises it as a habitation suited for human occupation. 

But, in form, the consciousness of the one is quite different 
from the consciousness of the other. In ^the case of the 
savage there is mere perception,* while in the case of the 
civilised man, there is both perception and conception.” ^ 

This e,xample may serve to illustrate how an image may 
be present to us in perception, and yet w^aiting, as it were, 
for the conception under which it is to be subsumed, and 
to which it is a priori conformed. I^ is, however, neces¬ 
sary to Tjeep in view the distinction between a case like 
this, and the case in which we have, on the one side, a pure 
conception 2 which Ifas to be schematised in relation to 
perception, and on the other a perception, i.e., an image, 
which has been formed out of the manifold oi ^ense 4 jy 
the synthesis of imagination, but has not yet been deter¬ 
mined by any conception, and therefore is not yet referred 
to any object at all. For in this latter case, it, may be 
a question whether the two elements which are ideally 
distinguishable can be thought except in relation to each 
other. This, howevei, is a point the discussion of which 
must be postponed, till we have more fully discussed the 
relation of both conception and perception to the unity of 
self-consciousness. • 

“The ‘I think’ must be capable of accompanying allA^'o'^r^«=a^ 
my ideas ; otherwise there would be presented to my mind tent with the 

X ^ possibility of 

an idea of something which could not be thought, and seif-consdous- 

^ O' ness in regard 

this means that the idea would be impossible, or, at least, to them, 

that it would be nothing at all for me.”^ “The pro¬ 
position that all the various elements of our empirical 
consciousness must, be bound together in one * self- 
consciousness, is absolutely the first synthetic principle 

Logic, Introduction, V.; R. III. 197; cf. I. 439; H. VIII. 33; cf. VI. 33. 

2 A. 142; B. 181. *B. 132. 
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of all our thinking. We must, however, observe that 
the mere idea ‘I,’ in/reference to all other ideas, (the 
collective unity of which it renders possible,) constitutes 
the transcendental consciousness. This idea may be clear 
or obscure—the question is not of its clearness or obscurity 
nor even of the actual realisation of it in any shape—but 
die possibility of the logical form of all knowledge rests 
necessarily on the relation of ideas to this apperception as 
a capacity ” i {i.c., to the possibility of self-consciousness). 
After^diat has been said, such utterances can cause little 
difficulty. Kant is insisting on the possibility of all 
‘ ideas ’ being determined in relation to the conscious self, 
as the one condition w'hich we can lay down for them a 
priori. Nothing can get into our mind, nothing /:an exist 
for us, if it is not capable of being# referred to the one self, 
or determined as an element in its consciousness of itself. 
Hence, we are authorised to lay down a priori for all ideas 
whatever conditions are implied in this ultimafe deter¬ 
mination, 'and we are authorised to exclude from them 
whatever would prevent it. The'data of sense are 
dependent on affections that come to the mind from 
without ^art from any activity of its own, and hence 
they may seem to be beyond the reach of any direct 
determination by our thought. Nevertheless, we are in 
a position to make certain a priori assertions in relation 
to these data, as taken up into our perceptions: for ‘ all 
phenomena,’ i.e., all that appears to us through sense, 
“ must so come into the mind and be apprehended by it 
as to agree wdth the unity of apperception.” 2 Whatever 
characteristics, therefore, they may have as determined 
by something independent of self-consciousness, they can 
have none which are inconsistent with their receiving 
the ultimate stamp of self-consciousness: and all that is 
involved in this ultimate stamp may be predicated of 
them a priori. 

rconfirmi"t^o*f Now, what is SO involved ? There is involved in this 

iTSrf* relation to self-consciousness, Kant answers, a conformity 

sense-perceptions both in fprm and matter to 
certain synthetic principles, through which they are con¬ 
verted into the consciousness of a ‘ Nature ’ or world of 
^A. 117 w*. 


®A. 122. 
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objects. For it is “ only as I am able to bind together a 
multiplicity of given ideas in one consciousness that I can 
be aware of the identity of consciousness in these ideas. 
In other words, the analytic unity of apperception is 
possible only through a synthetic unity. The thought 
that these ideas given in perception belong every one of 
them to me, means no more and no less than this, that I 
unite them in one self-consciousness, or at least that 1 am 
able so to unite them. If it is not itself the consciousness 
of the synthesis of these ideas, it at least presuppo!>es its 
possibility; for only as 1 can comprehend all their mani¬ 
fold elements in one consciousness, do I call them all my 
ideas: and, if I were not able so to comprehend them, I 
should hi^ve a self split up into as many parts and endowed 
with as varied qualities as the ideas of which I am con¬ 
scious.” 1 In other words, the unity which is given to all 
the perceptions, in so far as they are connected together 
and related to each other as elements in tlie consciousness 
of one world of objects, is the necessary correlate of the 
consciousness of the* identity of the self in apprehending 
that world. If there were any break between perceptions, 
so that they could not be connected with eaoh^ other* as 
referring to one w'orld, there would be a corresponding 
break in the consciousness of self. As some have 
imagined that we are in different worlds when, we wake 
and when we sleep, so here there would be a hiatus in 
consciousness, which we might describe as a difference of 
worlds; this again would involve a hiatths in the con¬ 
sciousness of self, which would be equivalent to the 
existence in us of more than one self; in other words, as 
more than one self is an absurdity, it would involve the 
impossibility of any consciousness of self'at all. But, 
Kant argues, this unity of the world is not given to us 
through sense: the world is one for us only as we make 
it one. •“ Combination does not lie in the objects and 
cannot be borrowed from them through sense-perception, 
and so taken up into the passive understanding: it is a 
thing achieved by the activity of the understanding •itself, 
as a faculty of a priori synthesis, which brings the mani¬ 
fold of given ideas under the unity of apperception.” ^ 
*B. 133, § 16. “B. 134, § 16. 
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In bringing the perceptions together with each other as 
perceptions of one object or one world of objects, the 
understanding also brings them together with the one 
self as lis perceptions, and thus only makes possible a 
consciousness of that self, as one with itself in appre^ 
bending all these objects. 

KriS'* ®ut if this is true, then all the forms of synthesis which 
on^ibnTzTu necessary to this consciousness of the unity of the 
own sense. wotld of objecls havc an a priori justification for their 
appli(!ation to the manifold of perception. The manifold 
of perception, in fact, must be in ‘ pre-established 
harmony’ with'them. On this point there is an interest¬ 
ing passage in Kant’s answer to Eberhard’s criticism of 
the Critique of Pure Reason, in which he even goes the 
length of attributing his own vie^v to Leibniz. 

“ Is it possible to believe that Leibniz by his pre- 
established harmony between soul and body can have 
meant an agreement between two entirely ind^)endent 
beings, which by no powers of their own can be brought 
into any relation with each other? That would have 
been to play into the hands of Idealism in the openest 
way: for ^’hy should we assume the existence of body 
at all, if It is possible to explain all that goes on in the 
soul as a working of its own powers, which it might carry 
on quite as well in complete isolation from anything else. 
Now, it is not to be denied that the soul and that (to us 
altogether unknown) substratum of those phenomena 
which we call«,body, are things quite different from each 
other. But these phenomena themselves, as modes of 
perception, which are determined by the subjective nature 
of the spul that perceives them, are mere ideas. And as 
they are mere ideas, w’e can easily suppose that between 
the sensibility through which they are presented, and the 
understanding which is only another faculty of the same 
subject, there is a community which is regulated a priori 
by certain laws; and this without denying the necessary 
dependence of the sensibility for its affections upon out¬ 
ward things, and without accepting th^ idealistic doctrine 
which surrenders the existence of those things. This 
harmony between the understanding and the sensibility 
(which makes possible for us an a priori knowledge of the 
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laws of nature) the Critique of Pure Reason has asserted, 
on the ground that without it experience would have been 
impossible. For, if the objects experience were not 
conformable, as regards their perception, to the conditions 
of cur sensibility, and also, as regards the combination 
of their manifold, to the principles by which the under¬ 
standing unites its objects in one consciousness, they 
could not be taken up into the unity of consciousness or 
form part of one experience : and that is only another way 
of saying that for us they would be nothing at allr We 
cannot, however, give any reason why we should have 
just such a sensibility, and just such an* understanding, 
as is needed in order that by their joint action they may 
make experience possible. Still less can w^e tell wdiy 
such heterogeneous sources of knowledge should conspire 
together, not only to secure the possibility of experience 
in general, but also (as will be shown in the Critique of 
Judgmeht) to make possible an experience of nature such 
as we actually have, under those numerous,, special, and 
merely empirical, laW's of which understanding tells us 
nothing a priori: i.e., why a nature, of which we know^ 
nothing except through experience, should yet be found 
to agree with our understanding, just as if it had been 
purposely adapted to it. Leibniz, speaking primarily in 
reference to our knowledge of bodies and in particular of 
our own body as that through w'hich we are brought into 
relation with other bodies, gave as the ground for this 
agreement a pre-established harmony, l^y using this 
phrase he did not really explain, and could not have 
intended to explain, that agreement, but only to show* 
that we must think of it as a purposive adaptation, due 
to the ultimate cau^e of our own existence as well as of 
the existence of all things without us; which, however, 
w^e are not obliged to regard as an objective pre¬ 
adaptation of independent things to each other, but 
only as a subjective pre-adaptation of our faculties 


of sense and understanding, in virtue of w'hich they 
have such a relation to each other as is necessary for 
knowledge.” ^ 


This “ pre-established harmony ” of the faculties, 
» R. I. 480; H. VI. 6s ; cf. R. XI. 57 1 H. VIII. 717. 


thpn The general 
> purport of the 
Deduction in the 


first edition. 
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means that perceptions must conform to the conditions of 
their determination by^ conception, so far as is necessary 
to the consciousness through them of a connected objec¬ 
tive world, or, as Kant puts it, of a “ Nature ”; which 
again is the correlate of the consciousness of an identical 
self. When, however, we look a little more closely into 
Kant’s account of the conditions of knowledge, we find 
that his so-called “ pre-established harmony ” amounts to 
something more than a harmony of independent faculties : 
that, “*in fact, he finds one principle at wwk both in' 
conception and perception, and that this identity of prin¬ 
ciple is his ultimate reasfjn for their agreement with each 
other. This becomes manifest when, under the guidance 
of the Deduction as given in the first editiop of the 
Critique, we follow Kant’s acfount of the different 
elements required for knowledge from the manifold of 
sense up to the unit^ of thought. For there we find him 
showing that, if*we take the data of sense as merS passive 
impressiorts,tand if we ask how we can derive knowledge 
from them, we are gradually driven \)n to add new quali¬ 
fications to these data, until finally w'e reach the conclusion 
thjt the^^ust be determined by the categories, if they 
are to give rise to that consciousness of objects of which 
the consciousness of self is the correlate. But this he is 
able to sjiow only by taking the perceptive consciousness 
as already determined by the “ blind ” or unconscious 
operation of the imagination, the same faculty which, when 
it ceases to be blind and becomes self-conscious, is called 
the understanding. 

AppXnSm begins by observing that the impressions of sense. 

Perception. jf as mere passive affections of the subject, 

can by that -subject be neither distinguished nor related. 
For, though sense presents to us a “ manifold,” it cannot 
present it as a manifold, and so as held together in one 
idea, without a synthetic process. “ As contained in one 
moment, an idea cannot be anything but an absolutely 
simple unit. In order, therefore, to make a unity of 
• perception (such e.g., as we have ii; the idea of space) 
arise out of this manifold, we must first run through the 
manifold, and then we must gather it together into one.” 
And this process is necessary, not only in relation to the 
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manifold of sense, but also to the time and space in wjhich 
we put the elements of that manjfold together: for the 
pure synthesis of time and space is presupposed in the 
synthesis of any perception of things as in time and space. 

To have any image of sense, therefore, we require, in 
addition to the reception of impressions, a synthesis of the 
imagination, which “ takes up impressions into its 
activity ” and without confusing them brings them 
together in one image; or, in other words, enables us to 
“ envisage ” them as one. 

But again, when we consider this process more minutely, The synthesis of 
we see that it involves a continual reproduction of elements imagination, 
corresponding to impressions that have ceased: for, as 
already .stated, the immediate impression can have the 
value of an element in a perception only when brought 
into connexion with the other elements, with which it is 
held together in one consciousness; and mere impressions 
as such are a flux in w-hich each drives out its predecessor. 

It appears, therefore, that the successive “ appre*hension of 
the elements of the m’anifold by itself w'ould give rise to no 
image or connexion of impressions, unless there were a 
subjective ground to call up a perception, from-which the 
mind has passed to another perception, in connexion with 
those that follow it, so as to exhibit a whole series of 
perceptions.” ^ But, again, “ if ideas reproduced each 
other without distinction as they happened to come 
together, no definite connexion of them would be produced, 
but mere confused aggregations, which could not be the 
basis of a knowledge of anything. Reproduction, therefore, 
must be subjected to some rule, according to which an 
idea in our imagination comes into connexion, or associates 
itself, with this, rather than with that, attendant idea.” 

But, then, this means that association itself must have 
an objective ground, unless we are prepared to say that it 
is a “ mere accident that phenomena fit themselves into 
such a connexion as is required for human knowledge.” 

In other words, “ if phenomena or perceptions w'ere not 
really subjected to a rule, according to which the elements 
of the manifold accompany or follow each other in a 
certain definite order, our empiric imagination would never 

'A. 121. 
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get jiny work to do in conformity with its capacities, but 
would remain hidden ^in the depths of the mind as a 
faculty inert and unknown even to ourselves. If copper 
were now red, now black; if a man changed now into this, 
now into that animal form; if on the longest day the 
earth were now? covered w'ith fruits, now with ice and snow, 
riiy empiric imagination would never get the opportunity 
of forming such an association, as when the idea of red 
colour awakens in us the thought of the heavy copper.” ^ 
No^’, what is the objective ground in question? .It 
fiSyof cannot be said, Kant argues, that the ground of connexion 
seifconidous- [igg jn thintTS in themselves independent of the mind, 

ness, and so to ^ . 

^nd that it is introduced from them into the mind 

conceptions, 

through the affections of sense. For the affeqtions as 
given are isolated, and cannot bring into the mind along 
with themselves a principle of unity among them. Of the 
unity of the qualities^ in the thing in itself, if there be such 
unity, we know* and can know nothing. The filing in 
itself is th^t«which, by the very idea of it, is out of our 
reach. We have to do only with the*play of ideas in our 
own minds, and can find no explanation of their con¬ 
nexion ot^t^ide of the mind. But, starting from the other 
side, we can say that perceptions must come to us in such 
a way as to be conformable to the conditions under which 
alone they can form part of our knowledge or conscious¬ 
ness of objects, and so can be brought into relation to the 
consciousness of self. Now, no perceptions can be so 
conformed, uiless the manifold elements in them have 
such a tendency to adhere or group themselves together, 
that it is possible to reproduce each element in connexion 
with th^ other elements to which it gives place. For 
“ when in thought I draw a line, or represent to myself the 
time from the noon of one day to that of another day; or 
even when I merely seek to set before my thought a certain 
number, I must obviously, in the first place, apprehend one 
of the ideas combined in this complex idea after another. 
But if I always let the elements which come first, escape 
out of my thought (the first parts of the line, the earlier 
periods of the time, or the units of the number as they are 
represented one after another), and if I did not reproduce 

^A. 100. 
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them as I advanced to those that succeed, my mind ciould 
never by any possibility attain to any whole idea, not even 
to the purest and most primary of-all ideas, i.e., the per¬ 
ceptions of space and time.” ^ The association of our 
ideas, therefore, rests upon what Kant calls their affinity 
or associableness, which itself is presupposed as the condi¬ 
tion necessary to their being brought in relation to the 
transcendental unity of apperception. But this implies 
that, as received into the mind, ideas are subjected to a 
synthesis of imagination, which is conformed a priori to 
the possibility of self-consciousness. The imagination, 
indeed, operates “ blindly ” 0/ unconsciously, but it 
operates according to certain rules which make its products 
capable of being united with the consciousness of self; and 
when that consciousness comes, all that it does is “ to 
make the function of imagination intellectual,” or, in other 
words, “ to bring to conceptions ” the synthesis of the 
imagination. “ For, in itself, the synthesis of imagina¬ 
tion, though exercised a priori, is yet always' sensuous. 
For it combines tho manifold only in such wise as it 
appears in perception, c.g., in the figure of a triangle. 
But in virtue of the relation of the manifold to, the ui\ity 
of apperception, conceptions of objects can be attained by 
the understanding, though only through the mediation of 
the imagination, which brings that unity to bear on the 
perceptions of sense.” ^ 

Thus, sensuous perception, in its very genesis, is con¬ 
formed a priori to the unity which afterwards in relation 
to it expresses itself in the form of a conception. And if 
we ask for any explanation of this, the only answer is that 
the unity which underlies the perceptive consciousness is 
the same as that which underlies the thinking conscious¬ 
ness, only that in the latter case it is not “ blind ” but 
self-conscious. “ The synthesis of imagination, which is 
empirical,, must necessarily be conformed to the synthesis 
of apperception which is intellectual, and which in all its 
pure a priori character is expressed in the category : for it 
is one and the same spontaneity which, in the one. case 
under the name of imagination, and in the other case 
under the name of understanding, brings connexion into 
^A. 102. *A. 124. 


because it is 
the same unity 
which expresses 
itself in per¬ 
ception and in 
conception. 
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the (manifold of perception.”^ Thus “we are able, and, 
indeed, we are compelled, to lay it down as a rule extend¬ 
ing to all phenomena Uhat, as data of sense, they must 
be regarded as in themselves associable, and as subjected 
in their reproduction to the laws of a thoroughgoing 
connexion; ” ^ for “ they must come into the mind and 
be apprehended by it in such a way, that they will agree 
with the unity of apperception.” 

It is necessary here to take note of Kant’s exact point 
of vfcw% He is asking where to look for the source oh 
that constraint which is laid upon us to combine the ele¬ 
ments of percejStion so a? to form complete images,'^ which 
are reproducible just because their elements are put 
together in a definite way according to a rule. We 
cannot, he maintains, refer this /xmstraint to tlie thing 
in itself: we cannot say that these elements are so 
connected in it, and that we perceive their connexion; 
for such conneijfion,* even if we could conceive if to exist 
in the thifig.in itself, w’ould not exist there for us. But, 
starting from the other side, we are»able to say that per¬ 
ceptions must so group themselves in being perceived as 
toJiarmoq,ise with the possibility of the consciousness of 
s^lf, if tliey are ever to be recognised as ours, or to form 
elements in that objective consciousness which we call 
knowledge. And this means that these perceptions must 
already, as images of sense, have their elements related 
according to definite rules, which we may discern to be 
exemplified i^ them. But this connexion of the elements 
of perception, which is prior to conception and yet con¬ 
formable to it, must be referred to an activity of mind; 
and it^ can be referred to no other activity than the 
imagination,, which acts according to rule, though it is 
not conscious of any rule. Hence, although we are 
obliged to admit that, from the point of view of the thing 
in itself as apart from our consciousness, we can see no 
reason w^hy it should affect us in any special way; and 
though we cannot, therefore, from this point of view, deny 
that it might affect us in such a way^that we could never 
bind the sense-data into the unity of ’distinct perceptions, 
made up of definite elements standing in definite relations 
' '-62 note. » A. 122. 3 ^ ‘ Eine ganze Vorstelting.’ 
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to each other; yet we can indirectly exclude this possil|ility 
from the point of view of the knowing mind, wherl we 
consider what is necessary for knowledge. For if we had 
such perceptions, we could never determine them as per¬ 
ceptions of anything, and so unite them with the 
consciousness of self. It is, however, the same subject 
which thinks and perceives; and, if it is to come to self- 
consciousness in regard to all its perceptions, its percep¬ 
tions must be accommodated a priori to the unity of 
self-consciousness, and, therefore, to conceptions* In 
other words, a rule of combination must be capable of 
being found in them. • * 

But this already suggests that for knowledge something Thesyntbes^ 
more is wanted tlian reproduction, or even reproduction in conceptinn, 
according to a universal rule. The rule itself must in 
some form be present to consciousness. For “ without the 
consciousness that what we now think is the same with 
that which we thought a moment before,'’all reproduction ■ 
in the series of ideas would be in vain.” ^ In.other words, 
knowledge implies rA.it only that I take up the elements 
of a perception successively, and, retaining them, bring 
them together in an image, but also that I ‘^recogni^e ’ 
the unity of the object so constructed: and this means 
that I become conscious of the unity of thought in the 
process of its construction. “ In order to know’ an object 
in space, e.g., a line, I must in thought draw it, and so 
by synthesis bring about a definite combination of the 
given manifold, and that in such a way th^t the unity of 
this act is, at the same time, the unity of consciousness 
(in the conception of a line): it is in this w’ay alone that 
an object, in this case a particular space, can be known.” 2 
In other words, I am conscious of the object as one 
through all the manifold of perception united in it, 
because, and in so far as, I recognise the identity of the 
conception which has guided me in the whole process 
whereby I put the elements of perception together. And 
the same principle must be extended to the whole content 
of consciousness; for my consciousness, that it is one 
objective world which is represented in all my perceptions, 
is the same thing with my consciousness that it is one 

^A. 103. 138. 
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thoifglit which has guided me in putting all these per- 
Cephons togetlier. Or, as Kant elsewhere puts it, " the 
original and necessary Consciousness of the identity of the 
self is at the same time a consciousness of an equally 
necessary unity of the synthesis of all phenomena accord¬ 
ing to conceptions, i.c., according to rules, which not 
only make the perceptions necessarily reproducible, but 
in doing so, also determine an object for such perceptions, 
or, in other words, fix for us a conception of something 
in wtlich they are necessarily combined; for the imihd 
could not possibly think, and think a priori, its own 
identity through all the rflanifoldness of its ideas, if it had 
not before its eyes the identity of the action by which it 
subsumes all empirical synthesis of apprehension under a 
transcendental unity.” 1 # 

Kant’s thought, then, may be thus expressed :—The 
consciousness of an object means the recognition that the 
imaginative synthesis, whereby the elements of S percep¬ 
tion are put. together, agrees with a certain conception, 
and so can be subsumed under it. •But when the mind 
thus carries on its synthesis according to conception, and 
reQpgnises.that it does so, it is recognising that its thought 
niaintains identity with itself through the synthetic process. 
Lienee, what on the one side is the consciousness of the 
object, is on the other side the consciousness of the identity 
of the self that knows it. The mind in apprehending the 
object as such, apprehends really the identity of its own 
action in the synthesis whereby the object is constituted. 
And thus in correlation, the consciousness of self and the 
consciousness of the not-self spring out of the same 
synthetjc act. Or the consciousness of the conception, 
by which, as.its rule or guiding principle, the imagination, 
is determined, so that it follows one order rather than 
any other, contains in it at once the consciousness that 
the manifold thus combined is the manifold of-a definite 
object, and also the consciousness of the unity or identity 
of the self, which by this synthesis apprehends the object. 
Further, if we carry out this view to jts necessary result, 
we can see that the consciousness of the identity of the 
self in all its knowledge of objects must depend on all 

^A. 108. 


I 
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the manifold of perception being brought under whkt is 
really one systematic conception, a conception of Nature 
as a system, all parts of which are' necessarily determined 
in relation to each other by general laws. In other words, 
it is the consciousness that the mind, in all the synthesis 
of its perceptions, is guided by one conception, which 
underlies and explains, on the one hand, our consciousness 
of one objective world, and on the other hand, our con¬ 
sciousness, in distinction from and relation to that world, 
of the identical self which knows it. 

We may tret a firmer irrasp of this view, if w’e consider Reference to 

^ ^ o 1 ^ ^ an object means 

what is implied w'hen we state that our ideas are ideas of subsumption 

^ • 1 • 1 « * j* under a rule. 

something, or that they have an object which is dis- 
tinguished from them and yet corresponds to them.” 

Mow can there be anything of which we have an idea and 
which yet is not itself an idea? How can we become 
conscious of that of which the one characteristic is that 
it is no? in con.sciousness ? It is obvious that, when we 
look at it in tliis way, the object reduces itselLto a mere 
X,—an unknown aiid unknowable something, the very 
idea of which involves a contradiction: “ for outside of 
our knowledge we have nothing which we could set aver 
against it as corresponding to it.”^ There is, however, 
something more in our thought of the object than this; 
for we regard the object as the source of a necessity, which 
attaches to the mode of combination of the ideas through 
which we know it. “ We view the object as that which 
hinders (»ur ideas from coming in upon us pell-mell or at 
haphazard, and which determines them a priori in a certain 
definite way; for we consider that ideas, which are to 
be referred to an object, must necessarily agree with each 
other in reference to jt, i.e., that they must have that unity 
which con.stitutes the conception of an object.” ^ Corre¬ 
spondence to an object is, therefore, not really correspon¬ 
dence to an unknown X, A\hich would mean nothing: it 
is correspondence to a conception or known rule of relation 
between the elements of the manifold of perception, which 
we combine as referring to that object. This, however, 
is impossible, unless the perceptii)n is such a connected 
whole that it “ could have been produced by a function of 
f A. 104. *A. 104, 
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synt(hesi5 according to a rule, and unless the rule was of 
sucn a nature as to fix the manner of the reproduction of 
the manifold by an a* priori necessity, and so to make 
possible the conception of an object in which all the ele¬ 
ments of the manifold were combined.” ^ In other words, 
the synthesis of imagination involved in perception must 
be of the same character as it would have been, if imagina¬ 
tion, instead of acting on the data of sense prior to the 
synthesis of the understanding, had from the beginning, 
been^guided by the understanding to produce an iniage 
of an object according to a definite conception or rule 
supplied by itself. If it*were not so, if the unconscious 
synthesis of imagination did not thus anticipate the 
conscious synthesis of the understanding, it would be 
impossible for the understanding#to form a conception of 
an object under which the particular image might be sub¬ 
sumed. “ So we think a triangle when we are conscious 
of the combinaflon of three lines according to zf rule bv 
which such an image of perception could always be con¬ 
structed. This unity of rule determmes all the manifold, 
and limits it to cemditions which make the unity of 
appercei^iim possible, and the conception of this unity is 
just that consciousness of the object ( = X) which I think 
through the predicates contained in the definition of a 
triangle.”2 The conception of anything as an object is, 
in fact, nothing but the recognition of a rule according 
to which the manifold of perception is put together in it.-"* 
Hence, it is mere tautology to say that we must always 
proceed according to the same rule of construction, when 
we are dealing with the same object. The universality of 
the rul§ and the objectivity of the conception are different 
words for the same thing. 

^ A. 105. 2 A. 105. 

® To meet an objection which might proljably occur, observe what Kant says 
in the immediate context. “It is this one consciousness, which* combines the 
manifold, successively perceived and then reproduced, into one idea. The con¬ 
sciousness in question may often be weak, so that it is observed only in its effect 
and nqt in the activity it-self (t.e., we do not connect it immediately with the 
process by which the idea is produced). Neverth*eless, such a consciou.sness 
must always l.)e present, whatever it may want in vividness; for without it 
conceptions, and therefore a knowledge of objects, would be quite impossible.'* 
A. 103. 
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We may put Kant’s reasoning in the following Way. 
Perceptions must come to me in such a way that I can 
unite them with the consciousness df self. But I can unite object puts 

Upon out 

them with the consciousness of self only if I can recognise consciousness, 
the identity of the act whereby I combine their manifold, 
i.e., if I can recognise that it is one conception which 
throughout guides me in putting together the successively 
given elements of the manifold. Now^, it is just con¬ 
formity to such a conception that makes me refer the 
manifold to an object. Why ? Because in a mere mani¬ 
fold of separate impressions there seems to be no necessity 
of their coming together according to any rule, and when 
I discern a rule in their relation, I think of something as 
constraining them to this definite connexion. But this 
constraint is not laid upon the perceptions from without 
but from within, as it is the necessary condition under 
which alone I can be conscious of thern as mine. I cannot 
be consifious of them at all as isolated dements of per¬ 
ception, but only as I combine them, and iiectTgnise the 
principle of their coftibination as necessitating that they 
should be combined in just this definite way. Such a 
principle alone fills up, and gives meaning to, the empt^' 
conception of an object as something which is different 
from our ideas or perceptions, but which nevertheless 
determines them to stand in a particular relation, to each 
other. For we are forced to refer our ideas to objects, just 
because we are forced to combine them according to 
definite and unchangeable rules, in order to* be conscious 
of them as ours. And the consciousness of them as ours 
is, therefore, at the same time the consciousness of these 
rules as determining them a priori. Hence, it, would 
appear that we are conscious of an idea as ours only when 
we have referred it tr) an object; for only as it is an idea 
of something can it be recognised as our idea. 

The difficulty of understanding this is that the “ recog- 
nition ” in question seems to consist in referring to 
something else than the self w'hat for the very first time/fy‘f'T<^'o*« 

^ ' objective. 

by this very recognition we become capable of appropriat¬ 
ing to the self. Kant, in fact, speaks, in the first instance, 
as if he were explaining how that which consciously is 
subjective (‘ our ideas ’) becomes referred to objects; and. 
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theij^fore, he seems to contradict himself when he goes 
on to soy that our ideas are capable of being recognised 
as our ideas only wh^ they are thus referred. But by 
the purely perceptive consciousness the matter of sense is 
not really referred to the self at all: its ideas are not for 
it determined as its own ideas, as something consciously 
•subjective which requires to be objectified. Rather, as 
Kant shows, they must be objectified, in order that they 
may be determined in relation to the subject. The being, 
for whom there are no objects, is not for itself a subject': 
and our ideas are consciously ours only when they are 
ideas oj object’s. Language, however, “ bewrayeth us, 
when we talk of the elements of our conscious experience 
apart from each other: for we are thus obliged^to speak 
of them as if, thus taken apart, they had that determination 
which they gain only in becoming such elements. What 
we call subjective, merely in view of its not being deter¬ 
mined in relation to objects, is not consciously siJbjective; 
and it cafl become consciously subjective only in being so 
determined. In like manner, Kant iillows himself to speak 
of perceptions in general as determinations of inner sense, 
which they are not for the subject of them, if we mean, 
‘^consciously inner " : for they ran be consciously inner 
only as distinguished from, and related to, the objects of 
outer sense. And, in fact, according to the Kantian 
doctrine just explained, it is just the reference of percep¬ 
tions to objects,—a reference by which they in one sense 
cease to be merely subjective,- -which makes it possible, 
in another sense, to refer these perceptions to the self as 
its inner or subjective experience. 

th^ceaLing Wh§n this explanation is made, a new- light begins to 

asiotiR&ub- be thrown on some parts of the Kantian analysis of know- 

perception under ledge, especially on the priority which Kant ascribes to 

conception. , . 

the synthesis of imagination. It was his view, as we have 
seen, that imagination has first to combine the manifold 
of sense in certain w-ays in perception, and that then the 
understanding goes on to “bring this synthesis to con¬ 
ceptions.” Now, two interpretationf^ might be given to 
such language. It might mean merely that the imagina¬ 
tion acts on certain principles, which the understanding 
then brings to self-consciousness. Imagination, on this 
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view, is the same faculty working blindly and uncon¬ 
sciously, which we call understanding, when the principle 
of its action is brought to light ahd consciously applied. 
There are many passages in Kant which seem to favour 
this view. On the other hand, it may be urged that Kant 
often speaks of the understanding, not merely as bringing 
us to a consciousness of rules which imagination and 
perception obey, but as itself the source of the rules, under 
which it then proceeds to subsume the perceptions (as if 
perceptions in themselves had a nature altogether incfepen- 
dent of the conceptions under which they are subsumed). 
Now, whichever of these interpretations we adopt, we have 
to encounter serious difficulties,—difficulties, 1 may add, 
which lie not merely in Kant’s language but in the nature 
of the subject. For, if we take the former view, that 
understanding simply analyses the unities produced by the 
synthesis of perception, we shall have to ask what can be 
meant an implicit or unconscious synthesis; and how^, 
if there be such a synthesis, its products can be brought 
before the understanding to be analysed by it. And 
supposing this to be possible, we shall have further to 
ask what good can come out of a merely analytic proc^^ss, 
and how it can be said to add to our knowledge; a fortiori, 
iKnv such a process can be said to make all the difference 
between a mere ‘ undetermined ’ perception which is not 
knowledge, and ci perception determined by conception 
which is knowledge. On the other hand, if we adopt the 
latter view, we have to face the opposite difficulty that the 
perceptions, being given or produced altogether apart from 
the action of the understanding and its conceptions, can 
have no necessary correspondence with these con(;eptions. 
Nay, w'e might ratl\er conclude that they cannot possibly 
have any such correspondence, since, ex hypothesi, it is 
the application of these conceptions which has for the first 
time to g.ive to perceptions the determination in virtue of 
which they are referred to objects. It would seem, there¬ 
fore, that we are between the horns of a dilemma. For 
either there is notljing in the perception akin to thy con¬ 
ception under which it is to be subsumed, in which case 
there is no possibility of so subsuming it; or, if there is 
such an affinity and such a possibility of subsumption, 
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then the perception as such must have already belonging 
to every qualification which it could get from the 
conception so subsumed. 

The appearance In stating the matter thus, we have revived the ghost 
difficuhytn of a controversy as old at least as the time of Plato—a 
philosophy. controversy which almost inevitably arises in some form 
)r other Avhenever an attempt is made to explain the 
development of knowledge. It was one of the favourite 
weapons of that dialectical scepticism, that so-called 
“ Eristic,” Avhich sprang out of the conflict of the earliest 
schools of Greek philosophy, to ask how learning is 
possible, whether by an*(analytic) progress from know¬ 
ledge to knowledge or by a (synthetic) progress from 
ignorance to knowledge. In the former case, it would 
seem to be useless; for if we knoAt, Avhy should Ave learn? 
In the latter, it Avould seem to be impossible; for hoAv is 
consciousness to go beyond itself and connect the new 
matter with it^ previous contents? This difficulty was 
considered by Plato particularly in relation to that con¬ 
sciousness of the uniA^ersal to Avhicfi alone he gave the 
name of scientific knowledge. If Ave say that Ave rise from 
t|je^ consciousness of the particular to the consciousness 
of the universal, it may be ansAvered that the particular is 
mcommensurable AA’ith the universal, and that, therefore, 
knOAvledge of the former cannot be made a stepping stone 
to the knoAvledge of the latter. If, on the other hand, 
Ave say that the consciousness of the universal is presup¬ 
posed from the first in the consciousness of the particular, 
then it may be objected that Ave need not seek a knoAvledge 
which we already possess. 

rialo’.'> solu- Plato’s solution of the difficulty Avas that the alternatives 

The i.ifti’tity of knoAvledge and ignorance are ngt really exhaustive. 

and yet the . ° , • i , ,, i • • j 

differenceof Tlierc IS 3 middle term which may be called opinion, and 
science. which psychologically is explained as a combination of 
sense with intelligence, while metaphysically its object is 
defined as a combination of to oi' and to fxri op. An 
opinion, in short, is a name for a judgment in Avhich a 
. genera! idea is used to determine a,particular, without 
having itself been made an object of thought. The 
general idea so u.sed is not, strictly speaking, known or 
defined, and therefore the use of it is uncertain. Opinion 
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may be true or false, but in any case it has in itself no 
criterion of its own truth : it is right, if it is right, by a 
kind of madness or inspiration whiteh can give no account 
of itself. We are able to bring it to book only by calling 
attention to the general ideas it uses, and by demanding 
that those general ideas or universals should be defined. 
Such definition, indeed, can be got only out of a reflexion 
upon the particular cases of its application; but it will not 
result from a mere determination of the common element 
in all these cases; for the immediate application df the 
universal in opinion may be erroneous. But the separa¬ 
tion of the universal from the particulars* itself throws a 
new light upon them, or is at least a step to clear up the 
misunderstandings upon which its erroneous application 
rested. The movement towards definition is, therefore, 
not only an analytic but a synthetic process, which trans¬ 
forms our view of the very data with which we start, and 
which sc’em to be the sole premises of our'Teasoning. But 
this process can be easily understood, if we, observe that 
cur progress toward definiticm of the universal is a 
progress toward self-consciousness, and that, in examining 
the applications of the universal, we are really bringjnj^ 
to light certain presuppositions upon which we go in our 
particular judgments, but which it takes no little effoat 
of reflexion to discover. In analysing an idea with a view' 
to its definition, we are, therefore, developing that idea. 
The idea, after it has been defined, has acquired a new' 
meaning which it had not before: and, tfiprefore, as so 
defined, it brings a new qualification to the particulars 
subsumed under it. Here, then, we have an example of 
a process which may be regarded either as a trginsition 
from ignorance to knowledge, i.c., as a synthetic move¬ 
ment of thought, or from knowledge to knowledge, i.e., 
as an analytic movement of thought, according to the 
point of view from which we regard it. For the universal 
must be in a sense knowm when it is used in a judgment 
about a particular; yet the first aim of the Socratic 
elenchtis is to call /orth a ct)nfession of ignorance.. But 
this consciousness of ignorance at the same time carries 
in it a consciousness of potential knowledge; for it is a 
consciousness that the universal, for which the definition 
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is wanted, is a principle which we have been always using 
by virtue of our rational nature, so that to know it we 
have only to know ourkelves. 

inwhfduhe"'''^ The point, then, to which Plato brings us, is that know- 
knShroueh consciousness of particular objects as determined 

the Universal bv univcrsals, is not reached merelv by rising from the 
after,reflexion, pafticulur to tlic univcrsal—which is impossible, for we 
cannot know the particular except through the universal; 
nor, on the other hand, do we possess the distinct con¬ 
sciousness of the universal from the first, so as to be able 
to apply it with complete insight. But, as rational beings, 
we apply to particulars *a universal which yet we have 
never made the object of thought. Hence, the induction 
from particulars, by which we rise to the definition of the 
universal, is at the same time a process by which we come 
to be definitely conscious of the assumptions which under¬ 
lie our consciousness of the.se partii'ulars from the first. 
This is the idea which Plato expresses in tfie myth 
of reminiscence. When something is recalled to our 
memory, we cannot be said either ft) acquire knowledge 
of it, or to have possessed such knowledge previously; 

our ]/ifent or potential knowledge of it is made actual. 
In like manner, all our progress in knowledge of universal 
principles is, in a sense, only a discovery of that which 
w'e already possess, of that which is bound up with our 
rational nature and presupposed in all our determination 
of particular objects. On the other hand, if we had ever 
apprehended Ihe particular without the universal, it would 
be impossible for us ever from such apprehension to ri.se 
to the consciousness of any universal, by aid of which 
we could throw new light upon the particulars. Or, to 
express the same thing in the terms (;f a later philosophy, 
if the a posteriori were ever given apart from the a priori, 
it would be impossible, starting from the former, ever to 
come within reach of the latter. 


sStiwthe Kant’s answer to the problem of the possibility 

^ceptwriih knowledge is mutalis miilandis very similar to that of 

starts from a more definitely dualistic 
perception; basis, hc has more difficulty in reaching a consistent result, 
if indeed he ever reaches it. How, he asks, is the empirical 
consciousness of particulars as given in sense to be brought 
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under the pure conceptions of the understanding? To 
this question Kant, like many other writers, had at* one 
period of his philosophical development given the simple 
answer, that all general conceptions are derived from the 
particular objects of sense to which afterwards they are 
applied.^ In other words, the synthetic judgments, by 
which the conceptions of objects are formed, are empirical 
“ judgments of perception.” But the inadequacy of this 
answer was already shown by the criticism of Locke, who, 
though he assumed that the individual object in all its 
determination is given in sense, yet denied that the par¬ 
ticular judgments which sense ^thorises *us to make, can 
be legitimately universalised. “ General knowledge of 
matters of fact ” seemed to him impossible; and, therefore, 
all general propositionps must necessarily be “ trifling,” 
or, in other words, they must express only nominal 
essences. It is at this point that Kant takes up the 
question in the Critique,- In the fntrdcluction, indeed, 
he still seems to regard experience (i.c., perception) as 
the source of synthetic judgmtmts, which are the ground 
of our first conceptions of objects, and the only means 
whereby these conceptions are to be made more •complete— 
the understanding being for the most part conlin*ed to tHe 
task of analysing the data which it thus receives from 
the hands of sense. But in one point, the “empirical 
synthesis ” thus realised, is regarded as falling short of 
the ideal of knowledge; for it only enables us to make 
particular judgments, i.c., judgments about,the individual 
object presented to us, and not to rise to necessary or 
universal truth. For no accumulation of particulars will 
enable us to reach the universal: no mere inductivq process 
will tell us what mu^t be, and, therefore, what will always 
be. Hence, the pnjblem of knowledge, in the strict 
scientific sense, is the problem of the possibility of an 
a priori synthesis w’hich shall anticipate experience and 

^This was Kant’s view in the period of Critical Empiricism (1763-66). It will 
1)0 remembered that, at the end of his Eisay fiKvayds the Introduction of the Idea 
of Negative Quantity intc^ Philosophy (cf. Introduction, Ch. I\'., p. I2g), he 
implies that experience supplies us with conceptions in which all synthesis is 
already done to our hands. 

2Cf. alx)ve, p. 237. 
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not wail for it. Experience, therefore, is regarded as 
needing a priori principles to extend it to universality.^ 
But it is not as yet derfied that it enables us to determine 
particular objects as such, or to add new predicates to 
them : on the contrary, it is assumed that the difficulty 
is not in understanding how experience enables us to add 
to our conceptions of objects, but only how the pure 
intelligence should enable us to do so. But the point of 
view thus expressed could not long hold its ground before 
the France of criticism; and we soon find Kant making* 
a transition to another view of the relation of perception 
to conception, ?or which*the way had been prepared by 
Berkeley. The judgment of perception is merely, e.g., 
that “ this rose is red ”; it does not authorise ijs to lay 
dow'n any propositions about ros'es in general, or even 
about the particular rose when it has ceased to be per- 

and, therefore, ceivcd. If, howevcr, we press home this contrast of 

also to objec- «* * • 

‘ifyit. universal and particular, it immediately passes into 
another contrast, viz., that of objective and subjective. 
Perceptions, if they are merely isolated perceptions, are 
perceptions of something that is (or is known to be) only 
aj, 4he rr^ofrient that it is perceived, and cannot have the 
character of objectivity; for it is just the idea that the 
ofiject persists or maintains itself and its properties beyond 
the moment of perception that makes us regard it as an 
object at all, i.e., as something distinct from the perception 
itself. If we are not entitled to say that what we have 
perceived exists as we have perceived it for one moment 
beyond the perception, then there is no ground for dis¬ 
tinguishing it from the perception. The esse of things is 
their pacipi, or the object and the perception fall together; 
and in the former as in the latter,, we have merely a 
modification of the perceiving consciousness. From this 
point of view, the transition from perception to experience 
must involve not merely a communication of universality 
and necessity to judgments about objects, which in them¬ 
selves are particular and therefore contingent, but a 

’ Note the double force of the word synthesis. Experieme is synthetic, as it 
enables us to add to our conceptions or to particularise them. On the other 
hand, tlie pure inklli^eHce is synthetic, as it enables us to add to our perceptions 
or to uiiivensalise them. 
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reference to objects of perceptions, which, as sensible 
perceptions, are mere ideas or subjective appearances*. It 
is this conception of the relations‘of sensible or empirical 
perception to the a priori principles of understanding, 
which Kant sets before us when, in the Prolegomena, he 
makes his well-known distinction between “ judgments of 
perception ” and “ judgments of experience.” “ All our 
judgments,” he declares, “ are at first mere judgments of 
perception (Wahrnehmungsurtheile) : they hold good only 
for us, i.e., for our subjectivity, and it is only afterwards 
that we give them a new reference, namely to an object, 
with the understanding that they shall hold good for us 
not only at the moment of perception but at all other 
times, and not only for us but for every subject; for if 
a judgment agrees with its (object, all judgments about 
the same object must agree with each other. And so the 
objective validity of a judgment of ejtperience means just 
that it is necessarily and universally valid,” i.e., valid for 
all subjects at all times. “ But conversely,*^ hh goes on, 
“ if we have reason* to regard a judgment as necessary 
and universal, (which can never be due to the perception, 
but only to the pure conception under whiclf i^ is sub¬ 
sumed,) we must regard it also as objective, i.e., we must 
look upon it as expressing, not merely a reference of the 
perception to a subject, but of an attribute to fyi object ; 
for there could be no reason wh}^ the judgment of others 
should necessarily agree with mine, except the unity of 
the object, to which they all relate, with which they agree, 
and which, therefore, makes them all agree witli each 
other.” ^ In a judgment of perception, therefore, I “ unite 
perceptions in one consciousness of my state,” while in 
a judgment of experience, I “ unite them in one conscious- 

’ Pro/egomena, § iS. From the point of view liere stated, it would be more 
natural to regard the judgments of perception as analytic. Kant, indeed, says in 
the Introduction to the Critique, that judgments of experience (the same which 
he here calls judgments of perception! are always synthetic. Hut when he says 
this, he is looking at the subject from the point of view of the understanding and 
its conceptions; and he therefore regards synthetic judgments as those in which 
the understanding goes beyond its own subjective unity, and beyond the con¬ 
ceptions which are already joined with that unity, to determine objects or to 
add new elements to the content of the conceptions of them which it already 
possesses. But in the Prolegomena, Kant has been brought by the turning 
movement of his dialectic to a new point of view, from which the starting point 
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ness ir; general”; i.e., without reference to me as an 
indiUduai subject, or to the special circumstances which 
condition my percepliort at a particular time. 

Objectivity is The vicw thus expressed involves at the outset an entire 

through the invei siop. of the usual wav of combining the two ideas or 

universality . , . ' ~ i t-t i 

which the universality and objectivity. I" or, what Kant here teaches 

categories give . •' i 

toprticuiar is tliat we cannot reach universalitv thrttugh objectivity, 

judgments of . i i ' • i • i ' 

perception, but must rcacli objectivity through universality; or rather, 
we must say that the only true objectivity is universality. 
Or, to bring the question more closely into relation with 
Kant’s mode of expression, the categories can determine 
perceptions in relation tc? objects only in sc) far as they 
give t(« the judgments of perception tliat generality which 
implies their independence of the particular perceptions, 
and even of the individual mind as perceiving. \Ve must 
no longer say that our perceptions agree with each other 
because they a^ree^with the same object, but we must 
say that they agree with the same object becatise they 
agree with each other.^ Now, what does such agreement 
mean ? It means that we can assert that a judgment of 
perception which has been once made, is always capable 
o^ •being ‘made under the same conditions, because it 
expresses or involves a relation which is universal. It 
means that that judgment is recognised as expressing a 
general Jaw, according to which the elements combined 
in it are always to be combined whenever they appear. 
What, therefore, from this point of view the category must 
add to the judgment of perception to make it a judgment 
of experience is just the recognition that it expresses a 
relation, whiidi must always be expressed in the same 
way; » relation, therefore, which is independent of the 
particular perception and the particul/ir perceptive subject 

lies not in conception.^ but in perceptions. Hence, from this point of view, 
perception.^ are supposed of themselves to enable us to make judgments, which of 
course are merely analytic of the perceptions. Here, therefore, synthesis appears 
only in so far as the a priori conceptions of the understanding enable us to go 
beyond the particular judgments of perception, and to turn them into universal 
judgments of experience. Of course, the .synthetic nature of the judgments of 
perception will reappear whenever, by another turn of Kant's dialectic, it i' 
recognised that we mu.st go beyond the data of sen.se in order to make an\ 
judgment wliatsocver. 

' This reasoning is contained in A. 104, wliicb has been already quoted, p. .;d7- 
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who makes it, and holds good for ‘ consciousness in 
general.’ And this is all that is meant by an objective 
judgment. • 

When, however, we have reached this point, a new “jg. 

difficulty presents itself; for it would seem impossible that “XSt th?" 
even a particular judgment should be made without the ^ategoiies? 
aid of the category which is supposed only to be required 
to universalise it. In a judgment the particular always 
presupposes the universal, and the moment we assert, say, 
that an object has a quality {e.g., This ball is elastit) we 
express a universal relation. For, as has been just said, 
the attribution of a quality to a Substance Tias no meaning, 
if the substance be not something which exists beyond 
the moment of perception, and if there be no definite 
relation between it and the quality, except that it with 
the other qualities attributed to the same substance forms 
at a particular moment a complex image of sense. It is 
just thS consciousness that the elemeni^ of the idea of 
perception are combined in a way which renjains the same 
for the thinking subject when the moment of perception 
is past, or which at least points to a relation that holds 
good beyond that moment, that makes it 'possibli* to 
express that unity in a judgment at all. This’seems to 
be recognised by Kant himself, when, in the Deduction 
of the second edition, he points out that the “ is," which 
is the copula of judgment, is the expression of the objective 
unity of apperception. 

“I have never been satisfied,” Kant ihere declares, 

” with the explanation of judgment given by the Logicians, 
that it is the idea rif a relation between two conceptions. 

^. . jective unity ol 

I will not now raise the objection that this explanation is apperception, 
defective, as being^ adapted only to the categorical, and 
not to hypothetical, or disjunctive, judgments {which latter 
express a relation not of conceptions but of judgments); 
though this oversight leads to many awkward conse¬ 
quences. But I must point out that it tells us nothing 
about the nature of the relation in question. When, how¬ 
ever, I investigate more accurately the relations of the 
elements of knowledge brought together in every judg¬ 
ment, and when I distinguish it, as belonging to the 
understanding, from a relation nf association, established 
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accord! to the laws of reproductive imagination (a 
relation which has only subjective validity), I find that 
judgment is nothing but the process by which we bring 
given ideas to the objective unity of apperception. This 
is just what is implied in the use of the verb of existence 
as tlie copula. The use of this verb points to the fact that 
we are dealing with the objective unity of given ideas, 
as distinguished from their subjective association in our 
minds; for it indicates that they are brought into relation 
to tire original apperception and its necessary unity, and' 
that even where the judgment itself is empirical arid, 
therefore, accidental. Tfrus in the judgment: “Bodies 
are heavy ” I do not mean to assert that “ body ” and 
“ weight ” as empirically perceived are necessarily com¬ 
bined with each other: but I do mean to assert tfiat they 
are combined with each other by means oj the necessary 
unity of apperception in the synthesis of perceptions, i.e., 
they are combined according to the principles of (5bjective 
determination, which are deduced from the one ultimate 
principle of the unity of ^apperception, under which all 
ideas must be brought, if knowledge is to be derived from 
theiji. Only by subsumption under such principles can 
th*e relation of two ideas become one which admits of being 
expressed in a judgment, i.e., a relation which is objec¬ 
tively valid; whereas a relation of ideas determined by the 
laws of association could only have subjective validity. 
For principles of empirical association would not authorise 
me to say mojre than that “ when I carry a body, I feel 
a pressure of weight”; they could never authorise me 
to say that “ it, the b(jdy, is heavy.” For the latter state¬ 
ment is^ equivalent to the assertion that these two ideas 
are bound together in the object {i.e., altogether apart from 
the state of the subject perceiving them) and not merely 
that in our sense-perception they have been present 
together, however often it might be.” ^ 
memof”merc® There is a certain inconsequence of statement in this 
passage, in so far as Kant seems to admit that we are 
able tP make a judgment as to the succession of our own 
sensitive states under conditions in which, as he at the 
same time contends, we are not able to make any judgment 

^ B. 141, § 19. 
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at all.i For, on Kant’s principle, the sequence of one 
feeling on another, though it may tend to associate them, 
will not enable us to make any»judgment about these 
sensations, even that they are sequent in our experience; 
any more than it will enable us to make the same sequence 
the ground of a judgment as to any other object. But 
putting aside this inconsequence, the purport of the 
passage is that perception makes no judgments, but that 
what is called a ‘ judgment of perception,’ (or in the Intro¬ 
duction to the Critique, a ‘ judgment of experience,") is 
really due to the subsumption of the manifold of perception 
under the unity of apperception,’ as exprejssed in the cate¬ 
gories. As confirming this view, we may observe that 
the judgment, “ Bodies are heavy,” which is here declared 
to be based upon an a priori principle of synthesis, is one 
w’hich in the Introduction was treated as an a posteriori 

synthetic judgment. Either, therefore, the Introduction 

« ’ 

' There is a further inconsequence in Kant’s statement, to which,reference has 
.already heen made (p. 321 no(^). In the first edition, Kant omits to connect the 
transcendental, with the metaphysical, Deduction of the categories ; for he does 
not show that the principles derived from the analysis of judgment are necessarily 
those hy which objects are determined as such. He simply shows that, lyiless 
there were a connexion of perceptions according to universal and necessarj' laws, 
these perceptions could not be referred to objects; and then he aswts that the 
categories supply the principles required for this purpose. “ I assert that the 
categories are the conditions of thought for a possible experience, ijist as space 
and time are the conditions of the perceptions which supply the matter for the 
same exjierience.” (A. in.) No attempt is here made to show from the 
nature of the synthesis whereby experience is constituted that his categories are 
just those required. The Deduction of the second edition, as we have seen, 
supplies this want, by showing that judgment is essentially the expression of the 
objective unity of apperception. For this, as Kant argues, entitles us to take 
the list of logical “ functions of unity ” in judgment, as a complete in,dex to the 
metaphysical system of categories. Unfortunately, the new pipce heals the rent 
in the old garment only to* produce a worse rent in another place. For the 
definition of judgment, as being e.ssentially the expre-ssion of the objective unity of 
knowledge, cuts away the ground from a metaphy.sical deduction based on the 
very definition of judgment which Kant here rejects, viz., that it is .an “idea of 
the relation between two conceptions.” Kant’s argument, if it shows that the 
forms of judgment may be a guide to us in determining the categories, at the same 
time throws more than a suspicion upon a list of categories derived from what now 
appears to l>e a wrong view\)f judgment. If judgment is essentially syntlietic, it 
is absurd to suppose that the conceptions which were reached by those who took 
judgment as an analytic process, must be the categories, or even that they supply 
a guiding thread to find them. 
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must be taken as a merely provisional statement, the 
inaceunicy of which is purposely admitted by Kant in 
order not to embarrass* the reader too soon with the ulti¬ 
mate results of his thought; or at least, it must be 
admitted that Kant afterwards recognised it as such a 
statement. For in the manuscript notes of Kant upon 
the first edition of the Critique,^ which have been lately 
published, we find him saying that, when in the Introduc¬ 
tion to the Critique he had asserted that experience 
“consists of synthetic judgments,” he had merely been 
referring to the fact that there are such o posteriori 
synthetic judgments, and* he had not, therefore, found it 
necessary to raise the question, how they are possible. 
“ Now, however,” lie goes on, “ we may raise the question 
how this fact is possilile. Experience consists of judg¬ 
ments, but the question is whether these empirical 
judgments do not finally presuppose a priori judg¬ 
ments.” And “he immediately proceeds to sketMi out a 
proof tha?t they do, which seems to be an anticipation 
of the ideas expressed in the Deduction of the second 
edition. 

Is even the Eut if v.e cannot derive from sense, as separated from 

consciousness ft ' r 

particular the understanding, any “judgment of perception” in 

perception '.\ hicli definite objects are determined by particular qualities 

possible without . . . " . ^ 

the synthesis of as theiT predicates, can we derive from it even an imame 

the under- - t" . . ^ 

standing? ot perception such as might supply the subject for such 
a judgment? Such a view seems to be suggested in 
various passages, in which Kant says that sense presents 
to us images or appearances, which in themselves are only 
modifications of our own subjective state; and that so 
long aii we confine ourselves to these appearances as sub¬ 
jective pheiximena and make no assertion as to their 
objective meaning, no a priori principles of understanding 
are required. Such principles are needed only when w^e 
proceed to refer those appearances to objects .which are 
not states of our consciousness. Now, if we set aside for 
the moment the question how “ mere appearances ” come 
• 

'Erdmann, Nachtriigc z 7 i Kant’s Kritik, p. 21, § ^^3. This passage is quoted 
by Vaihinger (I. 357), where also the above mentioned change in Kant’s view of 
the judgment, “ Bodies arc heavy,” is noted ; and the other passages bearing on 
the subject aie collected and discussed. 
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to be recognised as such, i.e., how they come to be recog¬ 
nised by us as modes of our own consciousness which 
have no objective validity, it seemS reasonable to say that 
there can be no doubt of the subjective reality of the 
phenomena that are presented to us by sense, whatever 
doubt there may be about their objective reality. There 
can be no doubt that appearances appear, that mental 
representations are in our minds, or are presented to us 
in sense. So long as we conceive such phenomena as a 
mere phantasmagoria passing before our mental vision, 
and do not ask any question, or make any assertion, as 
to their correspondence with any object beyond them¬ 
selves, so long, it would seem, we cannot be deceived. 
From tljis point of view Kant says that “the senses set 
the planets before us, now as moving onward, and now 
as reversing their course; and in this there is neither 
truth nor falsehood, so long as we are content to regard 
all we see as mere appearances, and to make no judgment 
in regard to the objective movements.The question of 
truth or reality arises only when we go beyond the appear¬ 
ances, and make a judgment in which they are referred 
to an object. So long as the mind passively apprehends 
that which is presented to it, so long it cannot err; for 
so long there exists for it no distinction between appearance 
and reality, and therefore no possibility of mistaking the 
one for the other. To render such mistake possiole, the 
mind must be active; it must go beyond what is immedi¬ 
ately given in sense and refer it to some‘object, which 
perception may represent but which it does not exhaust, 
and with which, therefore, it is not immediately identical. 
This object we do not need here to determine, except by 
saying that it is sojjiething which is independent of the 
particular perception of it, something which exists apart 
from its appearance. The immediate perception must be 
referred to something not perceived, must be compared 
with it, asserted to agree or not to agree with it, ere we 
can pronounce that it is either true or false, that it gives 
or docs not give krwwledge. 

When, however, we consider the matter more carefully, 
we see that the statement just made is not strictly accurate, 

iR. III. 48; H. IV. 39. 


No: pr the 
consciousness of 
an appearance as 
sucli involves a 
judgment. 


VOL. I. 
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or at least is liable to mislead. For it might naturally 
be ufiderstood to imply that we first have the consciousness 
of phenomena as mere^ appearances to us, and then on 
certain principles refer them, or some of them, to an 
objective reality. But this is so far from being true that, 
on the contrary, w^e must first have a consciousness of 
reality as a connected system of objects, ere, in opposition 
to this system, we can think of a particular phenomenon 
as a mere appearance or mode of our own consciousness. 
And even when that thought arises, it cannot go the length 
of an absolute denial of the objective reality of the appear¬ 
ance in question. All it can mean is that a particular 
appearance has been wrongly interpreted, or put in a 
wrong place in the context of experience. In the example 
given, the question supposed to* be left undecided is, 
whether certain apparent movements of the planets are 
real. But if this be taken to mean that we are hesitating 
as to their reality, it is obvious that such a consciousness 
could arise in us only in the form of a doubt, whether a 
certain interpretation, which had alteady been given to 
the sensations, were the right interpretation; whether, 
the movements in question had not wrongly been 
referred to the planets, instead of being referred to the 
eorth on which the spectator is placed. Or a larger doubt 
might arise, and it might be questioned whether the whole 
phenomena present to us were not to be attributed to an 
“optical illusion,” i.e., to some abnormal action of the 
organs of vSer\se excited by the sensuous imagination of 
the individual; such as we may suppose in the case of a 
ghost-seer, like Swedenborg. In all such doubts, how¬ 
ever, w’fiat is in question is, not the objective consciousness 
in general, but only the place of certain phenomena in it. 
We find that we cannot combine certain phenomena w'ith 
the general context of experience, unless w^e alter our first 
interpretation of them; and, therefore, we say.that they 
are illusory. But what was illusory w^as the interpretation, 
i.e., a mental synthesis which we now find to come into 
collision with other results of mental synthesis which are 
more general or better established. The question is one 
touching the particular, not the universal: it relates, 
strictly speaking, not to the reality of the facts, but to 
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their position in the context of experience. For an illusion 
merely means a reality referred to the wrong place in^that 
context; and the assertion that it is a mere appearance 
does not mean that it is purely subjective, but merely that 
the manner of its objectivity is as yet for us undetermined. 

To suppose, however, that we can go back to certain 
perceptions or appearances to which no objective interpre¬ 
tation has yet been given, is to suppose that we can have 
knowledge of that which is “ for us as thinking beings 
as good as nothing.” It is “ to make oneself in thc/bght 
into an animal,” and yet to attribute to that animal a 
consciousness of self in oppositmn to objt*cts. 

We have, therefore, here again to guard against the P^fception u 

. -I- ° - then only the 

mistake ot attributing to sense, or to what w-e call its presenreoun 
object, fhose characteristics which it can have only for 0, not for the sub- 

, . X 1 ^he image 

subject wmich is not merely sentient. It may be true to of anything, 
say that sense has a content which is merely appearance, 
i.e., whffch consists of elements that have not yet been so 
determined by thought as to yield a con,sciGusness of 
objects; but it is not*true that such a content is determined 
for us by sense as an appearance, or, indeed, as anything 
whatsoever. Now, the former is obviously Kant’s m^^a^- 
ing in the beginning of the passage which we have quoted, 
where he says that “ appearance rests on the senses, tlie 
judgment regarding the appearance on the understand¬ 
ing,” and that “ the distinction between reality and dream 
lies not in the character of the ideas presented (for these 
are in both cases the same), but in theif combination 
according to the rules which determine the connexion of 
ideas in the conception of an object, and which therefore 
form our guides in discovering how far these ic^eas can 
be put together in an experience. It is, therefore, not the 
fault of the appearances when we take illusion for truth, 
i.e., when the perception, through which an object is 
given, is jconfused with the conception of the object or of 
its existence, which can only be thought by the under¬ 
standing,” ^ Yet Kant’s example, as well as his expres¬ 
sions about an “ oljject being given,” and even the.word 
“appearance,” are apt to suggest another form of the 
same error which he is combating; namely, that w'e are 

iR. III. 47; IV. 39. 
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conscittus of the appearance as merely an appearance, 
befote we are conscious of any reality. 

But even an When wc havc ^ot th'us far, we be^in to see how Kant, 

image, as a , ^ ® • . 

unity of mani- Starting with the common empirical view, according: to 

fold elements, _ ® ~ ® 

involves a which all our conceptions are derived directly from experi- 

syntnesis of the *■ . - 

understanding, encc and Can only be analysed, and not amplified or 
extended by thought, was led, in the first place, to admit 
an exception to this rule in the case of certain a priori 
principles, from wdiich all the truths of mathematics and 
the primary law^s of physical science are derived; hoV;?, 
then, in the second place, he was brought gradually to 
limit the range of the a posteriori synthesis of perception— 
first, to judgments about the particular and contingent, 
then to judgments which express only the status represen- 
tativns of the subject, and then to 'images of sense which 
do not in themselves imply any act of judgment at all. 
The last step which jt remained for Kant to take, was to 
recognise that even the images of sense imply a synthesis 
of pure empirical data, which is possible only to the 
understanding, and that in itself sense can only supply a 
“ manifold.” And this is the view to which he brings us 
whesi he/idtlares that “ combination is the one thing which 
cannot be given through the object, but must be realised 
by the subject for itself.” Hence “analysis presupposes 
synthesis^” and “the understanding cannot analyse (or 
resolve into simpler elements) any combination which it 
has not itself made; for no complex whole could be given 
to the mind, <iexcept as combined by the understanding 
itself.” But if this be so, and if we are compelled to 
reduce the data of sense to an unconnected manifold, which 
has not* even the connexion necessary for an image of 
sense or imagination, we are thrown upon the other horn 
of the dilemma with which we started. The activity of 
the understanding which, in the purely analytic view of it, 
was useless, has gradually grown in importance, till it is 
seen that without it neither a singular and subjective judg¬ 
ment of perception, nor even an image of perception, is 
po.ssible. But as the synthesis of tthe understanding 
becomes indispensable, it seems also to become impossible; 
■ for w'e have gradually removed from the perception all 
those elements in virtue of which it was possible to sub- 
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sume it under a conception: and between a mere 
“ manifold ” as such and the unity of thought, (supposing 
them once to be separated,) it is impossible to see how any 
link of connexion could be established. 

This difficulty becomes still greater when we look at the Again, on the 
metaphysical deduction of the categories, and take into 

^ ^ ° , punciple cannot 

account the way in which in that deduction Kant accepts “ 

^ pure thought. 

the doctrine of formal Logic—that the movement of 
thought in itself is purely analytic, and that it becomes 
synthetic only in relation to perception. Enougl? has 
already been said on the impossibility of deriving the 
categories as principles of synthesis froni the “ functions 
of unity ” in the analytic judgment. And it is only neces¬ 
sary here to refer to the way in which Kant tries to make 
this derivation more intelligible in the Prolegomena and 
the second edition of the Critique. In the latter he had, 
as we have seen, practically surrendered the idea of an 
analytic? judgment, when he declared that judgment is 
“ that action of the understanding whereby the manifold of 
given ideas (be they*perceptions or conceptions) is brought 
under an apperception.” But from this he goes on to 
argue, not that the idea of an analytic judgment is illuso,fy, 
but merely that in a synthetic judgment, “ all the manifold, 
so far as it is given in an empirical perception, must he 
determined in view of one of the logical functions for 
judgment.” The meaning of this expression is explained 
by a previous passage, in which Kant says that the 
categories are conceptions of an object in geperal, by which 
its perception is determined in view of one of the logical 
functions for judgment. Thus the function of the cate¬ 
gorical judgment is to express a relation of onQ idea to 
another as that of subject to predicate. But in so far as 
the logical use of the understanding is concerned, it is 
indifferent wffiich of the two ideas should take the place of 
subject and which of predicate. I may, c.g., say either 
that “all bodies are divisible,” or that “some divisible 
things are bodies,” as I please. “ But by the category of 
substance, when I,bring the conception of body under it, 
it is determined that the empirical perception of a body 
must always be viewed in experience as a subject, and 
never as merely a predicate. And so it is with all the 
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other categories.” ^ In other words, Kant, notwithstand¬ 
ing till he has said of the judgment as the expression of 
the objective unity of apperception, still supposes that we 
can take it, according to the conceptions of formal Logic, 
as the expression of a relation of mere ideas in our minds : 
in which case we can abstract from all relations of subject 
and predicate, except that which they have as analytically 
contained, or not contained, in each other. I have, how¬ 
ever, already shown that such a view of the judgment 
cann'bt stop short of emptying it of all meaning whatevef; 
or, in other words, that such a view must end in an 
identity in wdiic*!! there i§ no room for judgment at all. 
And Kant himself practically acknowledges that purely 
analytic thought is not thought at all, when he says that 
analysis has a meaning only in relation to a presupposed 
synthesis. In the above passage, Kant seems to maintain 
that conversion is permissible from the point of view of 
Logic, i.e., w^heh we view' subject and predicate'as mere 
thoughts, (for*then w'e abstract from all except the question 
whether the one idea is analytically contained in the other, 
and, therefore, it does not matter which idea occupies the 
plaoe of^tht subject); but that it is not permissible when 
the judgment is taken as expressing an objective relation; 
for then the position of subject and predicate corresponds 
to, and expresses, the relation of substance and accident. 
To this it might be answered that the position of subject 
and predicate is not indifferent even logically, unless we 
quantify both,eand say “ some divisibles are all bodies,” or, 
“ all bodies are some divisibles ” ; and this, as we have 
seen, is a step tow'ard that extinction of the judgment, 
which i? the nemesis of formal Logic. On Kant’s own 
showing, a judgment of pure thougl\t is a judgment in 
which nothing is said; for pure thought can say nothing 
but that “ A is A.” Only such a judgment can be con¬ 
verted without change of subject or predicate, but that is 
just because it is no judgment at all. On the other hand, 
if we admit any difference between subject and predicate 
in the judgment, we necessarily take it as the expression 
of a synthesis, and, therefore, as the assertion not merely 

ion of thought, but of an objective 


^ B. 129. 
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In this way we are brought to the conclusion that the 
abstraction of an analytic intelligence, which becomes 
synthetic only in relation to the jmanifold of sense, is as 
unreal as the abstraction of a manifold of sense, which is 
in itself unconnected, and which derives all its connexion 
from the action of the understanding. In addition to the 
difficulty of bringing the manifold of sense together in 
such a way that it may be subsumed under the pure 
conceptions, Kant’s conception of the analytic nature of 
thought loads him with the further difficulty of making 
the barren unity of the intelligence develop into concep¬ 
tions of relations under wffiicfe the associated manifold 
may be brought; and thus he becomes entangled in a 
problem the exact reverse of that with which, in the 
first instance, he had been dealing. The gradual process 
of abstraction by which, on the one side, he has emptied 
the data of sense of all principles of connexion, and on 
the oth^r side, has deprived pure th*oug4it of all claim to 
synthetic movement, has enabled him to rpfute both the 
rationalistic and empiricist views of the origin of know¬ 
ledge, and to prove that both factors are necessary to 
experience. But, while he has shown that both factors 
are indispensable, he has made it harder thaS ever to 
explain how they can be brought into that relation, which 
is required for knowledge. Are we then to say that in the 
energy of his counter-attack upon the enemies who were 
threatening him upon either wing, Kant has broken his 
army in pieces, and left the centre undefended ? In 
showing that neither Rationalists nor Empiricists can 
explain knowledge, has he left room for himself to explain 
it by uniting the elements which they separated^; or has 
he left nothing but the disjecta membra, to which it is 
impossible to restore the unity of life? In any case, it 
is this recombination which he attempts in the Transcen¬ 
dental Deduction. 

Now, up to a certain point, it is possible to explain the we can escape 

..... TT . . • ■ r ■ this conclusion 

emphasis which Kant lays on the opposition of perception 

and conception, ^nse and understanding, without sup- ception or % 

, , , . , . . . .... conception exist 

posing that he admits anything inconsistent with their out of the unity 

^ ® ^ . T- of the judgment 

necessary unity, as factors in one experience, ror, on 
the one hand, it is only as separated from perception and 
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at the same time referred to it, that conception gets its 
power as a principle of knowledge; and in like manner, 
on the other hand, it is only as separated from, and at the 
same time referred to, conception that perception becomes 
a datum to which conception can be applied. Knowledge, 
Kant rightly maintains, is judgment, and judgment im¬ 
plies the determination of perception by conception. It 
seems, however, as if this determination could not take 
place unlel^s perception had already in it the unity 
expsessed in the conception; ?.e., unless perception already 
had the unity which it cannot have till it is determined'by 
the conception.* And it c'^eems cilso as if conception, in 
order to determine perception must have already in it a 
diversity, or a relation to diversity, which it cannot have 
till it determines the perception, r The act of judgment 
would thus involve, from one point of view, a combination 
of perception and conception which presupposes their 
differences; andr frcmi another point of view, a distinction 
of concep,tion and perception wliich presupposes their 
unity; for each of its elements can bp related to the other 
only as it has the other implicit in it. Or, to put it other¬ 
wise, conc(iption and perception both appear to presuppose 
the judgment, yet they are the very elements brought 
together in the judgment. 

This difficulty, as has been already indicated,^ Kant 
tries to get over from both sides by the interposition of a 
third element, which appears on the stage without notice, 
viz., the imagination. On the side of perception, imagina¬ 
tion is the power which combines the manifold into an 
image, which is thus made capable of being brought under 
the unity of understanding; while on the side of under¬ 
standing, it schematises the categories and so brings them 
into potential relation with the manifold of sense. In virtue 
of the former synthesis, time, space, and all the “ mani¬ 
fold ” elements given under both these forms, are 
combined into definite individuali.sed images. In virtue 
of the latter, the forms of analytic judgment become 
principles of unity which can be applied to those images, 
and in relation to which, therefore, those images may be 
“brought to conceptions,” or recognised as containing a 

* Above, p. 301. 
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unity that corresponds to conceptions. Further, if we ask 
how it is that the principles of unity in perception and in 
conception correspond with each other, Kant points to the 
fact that both are derived from the same self, which as 
sentient perceives, and as intelligent conceives. 

Now, what is indicated by this complex system of of 

' J ^ J reaching the 

mediation? It points to that circle of presuppositions unity from a 

. , presupposed 

which I have already expressed by saying that^, while it is difference, 
only as referred to each other in the judgment that per¬ 
ception and conception exhibit those characteristics' by 
which we distinguish them, yet, on the other hand, the 
judgment presupposes both perception and conception as 
elements which it refers to each other. This circle, how¬ 
ever, is simply the result of the attempt to trace back the 
unity of the judgment to two elements which yet, as such 
elements, have no existence apart from that unity. To 
get over this difficulty, Kant first recognises that the unity 
which e 5 cpresses itself in conception' is-p^^^sent also in 
perception, as it is the same self which at once*.conceives 
and perceives. Yet,‘secondly, he is compelled to add that 
this unity is not present in perception and in conception 
in the same way; for in the former it is only a princj^Ie 
of association, the highest product of which is an individual 
image, while in the latter it is a self-conscious unity, 
which, therefore, expresses itself in “ conceptions of objects 
in general.” Lastly, he conceives the integration of the 
two elements as a subsumption of the image under the 
conception, which is schematised for that purpose by the 
productive imagination. r 3 ut “ it is one and the same 
spontaneity ” which, “ under the name of imagination,” 
produces the empirical synthesis of apprehension, and, 

“under the name of understanding," subsumes the per¬ 
cept iim so produced under the conceptitm. We have, 
therefore, a ‘ pre-established harmony ’ of the faculties and 
their prodjucls, based on the unity of the self which under¬ 
lies each of them and which brings together the products 
of both in the unity of knowledge. For the self, in this 
double manifestation of its activity, must always remain in 
harmony with itself, as otherwise it could not be conscious 
of itself as a self at all. And it is only as the image is 
recognised as conformable to the categories, by which the 
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understanding determines objects in relation to the self, 
that it can “ be united with the ‘ I think ’ of conscious¬ 
ness.” 

The pre-esub- The most important point to notice in this theory is the 

hshed harmony . , ■ , , ij-.- ‘L 

carried back to w av m which K.ant, on the one hand, distinguishes the 

a unity. : r . I- 1 ‘ r . • i 

unity of perception from the unity of conception; yet, on 
the other hand, maintains the ultimate identity of the 
principle manifested in both. It is, he says, due to the 
same spontaneity which, however, acts in different ways 
in "the two cases; in the one case, by an unconscious 
activity, gathering the data of sense into one image, and 
ultimately into’one imagtd continuity of a world in space 
and time: in the other case, by a conscious activity, 
producing (in relation to this pictorial unity of perception) 
a number of pure conceptions, which in their combination 
constitute the idea of Nature as a system. Now Kant 
speaks of the latter, the conceptions that spring out of the 
unity of the ap'perception, as an ‘ Epigenesis ’ *upon the 
former,^ •>\hich must mean that they are not a simple 
extension of what existed before ifl the perceptive con¬ 
sciousness, nor an external addition to it, but a new 
(ipvelopjn<!nt in which the same principle reaches what 
Schelling called a ‘higher potency.’ If apperception is thus 
a development of the same activity present in perception, 
it is not^difficult to understand how the images of the latter 
should be adapted a priori to conceptions which are ‘ the 
species of apperception.’ What prevents this view from 
being perfectly intelligible is only the thought, which still 
holds its ground, of an external application of the con¬ 
ceptions to the perceptions. But a ‘ pre-established Ijfir- 
mony ’.of perception to conception could only exist for a 
consciousness which, while it distinguishes these two 
forms, transcends the opposition between them. And 
though the understanding generally appears as one of the 
two terms opposed, yet there are many pas.sages which 
imply that it also over-reaches, “ under the name of 
imagination,” the gulf which seems to be fixed between it 
and-sense. For its application of the conception to the 
perception is at the same time declared to be a “ recogni¬ 
tion ” that, as the result of its own unconscious action, the 
conception is already involved in the perception.* 

»B. i66. 
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But the key to the whole difficulty lies in the fact, not 
clearly recognised by Kant,^ that sense, as it can exist in a 
being which is not self-conscious, -does not correspond to 
perception, as it exists in beings who are self-conscious, 
any more than it corresponds to conception. In one point 
of view a merely sensitive consciousness is capable neither 
of conception nor of perception, as these appear in our 
consciousness; in another point of view, it possesses the 
germ or beginnings of both. In the sensitive being, in 
fact, the two elements, which in us are distinguished as 
conception and perception, are not yet separated : it has a 
consciousness therefore in which* we cannot find either in 
its distinguishing characteristics. For the severance of 
the two elements from one another gives to each of them 
a new^ qualification. The sensitive consciousness main¬ 
tains its unity with itself and we may add, feels its unity 
with itself, through all the changes of its states; but it 
does not'distinguish that unity from, and /elate it to, those 
states. When, however, the ‘ lightning of .subjectivity ’ 
(to use a phrase of Hegel) breaks this charmed sleep of 

^ That il is not clearly recognised is involved in the fact that, though Kant says 
that perception apart from conception is for us ‘as good as nothing,^ hf,yet t/tiTvs 
a line of distinction between what is actually united with self-consciousness, and 
what is capable of being so united ; and seems to suppose that the latter, though 
actual as a perception in us, is yet still in the condition in which it would be in a 
consciousness which did not think but merely perceived. Thus, he Asserts that 
conformity to the unity of self-consciousness, and so to the categories, is the 
condition without which nothing can be brought within the sphere of an 
intelligible experience; but he does not seem to recognise rfhe change that is 
made in perception, so soon .as it h.as entered this sphere. In other words, he 
doe not distinctly realise that, as distinguished from, and related to, conception, 
peWeplion is not what it was, or could possibly be, in a Iieing that merely 
perceived. Yet, it is the most important efi’ecl of the transcendental Deduction, 
and of Kant’s whole methqd of dealing w'iih the subject, that it enables us to 
realise the truth, that the development from consciousness to self-consciousness is 
not merely the addition of the latter to the former but at the same time the 
transformation of the former in relation to the latter. Something like this indeed 
is essentially in the idea of .an organic development in all cases, .and a fortiori in 
the case of the development of intelligence. In what is here said, it is not meant 
to deny that sensatioms exi.st in us as beings who are developing out of the 
sensitive into the self-conscious life, and my contention is only that sensaiipns, as 
part of our self-conscious life have already become perceptions, and that as 
jwreeptions they are already determined in relation to conceptions, which may, 
as Kant says (A. 103), be ‘ wanting in clearness,’ but arc never entirely absent 
in any consciousness of objects as such. 
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sense, it brings with it a distinction of the self from its 
senifSitive states which at the same time become perceptions 
of objects. But this is possible only if the manifold of 
perception is combined according to a conception which 
is at once distinguished from it and predicated of it. 
Hence, as Kant points out, the recognition of the per¬ 
ception as falling under a rule, and the reference of it to an 
object, is one and the same thing; and this reference again 
makes possible a consciousness of the self, as having the 
idect of an object through the perception. Thus the sanfie 
change by w hich sensations become perceptions gives'rise 
to the distinction between conceptions and the perceptions 
of which we predicate them, i.c., the distinction of the 
activity of thought from the matter which it combines, or 
recognises as combined, in the idea of an object: a dis¬ 
tinction which finally is presupposed in the consciousness 
of the self as having these ideas. Thus the self is not first 
conscious of having ideas which it then refers to objects; 
but, on tiie .contrary, it is only as it refers its ' ideas of 
perception ’ to the objective world wkich is known through 
them, that it can be conscious of them as its own ideas. 

ego C4in claim as its own its sensitive states only in so 
far as it separates itself from them, and refers them to the 
/objective connexion of the world it knows. They are its 
own, or capable of being known as its own, just as it rises 
above tliem and refers them to objects. For, as mere 
sensations they w(mld not be ideas which we could refer to 
objects and ^o unite with self-consciousnc'ss : they would 
be only events taking place unkncmn to us, in our sensitive 
organism. On the other handj the (ibjective world, to^e 
consciousness of which the consciousness of self is corr^a- 
tive, cannot, be presented to us as a mass of isolated 
particulars. To put it in Kant’s phraseology, it is neces¬ 
sarily subjected to the categories as the condition of its 
being united wdth self-consciousness. Thus it comes to be 
determined as a system, all the elements of wdiich have 
their character fixed in relation to the other elements 
according to universal principles. .For there can be 
nothing for the self, which is not fixed as an element which 
is permanent with the permanence of the self, and w'hich 
is not in this permanence determined as an element in 
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the one world to which the consciousness of self is 
correlative. 

When, in view of what has been said, we make the 
necessary corrections in Kant’s doctrine of the relation of conception, 
perception to apperception, the result may be thus stated: 

—The advance from consciousness to self-consciousness, 
from perception to apperception, is in one point of view 
analytic, in another synthetic. There is a sense in which 
it may be said that the matter remains the same, not only 
in the consciousness of the savage and the civilised man 
(as Kant says in a passage already quoted ^), but even in 
the consciousness of the animal ahd the man; and that the 
change is only in the form. Yet, in truth, this formal 
change is equivalent to a complete transformation of the 
matter. The life of an’animal (supposing an animal not 
to be self-conscious) is in unity with itself through all the 
difference of its states. It is not conscious of itself in 
distinction from its states, but through’all the various 
feelings and images that may be present to ib it'preserves 
the continuity of its •feeling of itself unbroken. On the 
other hand, the life of a self-conscious being is a life in 
which the unity is constantly broken, yet continually 
restoring itself. .Self-consciousness is ahvavs a return into 
the identity of the self from the difference of its objects* 

This return, indeed, presupposes the unity to which the 
return is made: yet with some truth it might be said that 
in its highest form that unity does not exist except in apd 
through the return. The unity of a merely conscious or 
merely sensitive life does qot fully deserve the name of a 
seif, since it does not exist for itself as an object, and docs 
not, therefore, really recover itself out of the difference 
in which it is imrgersed. It is a universal in all its 
particularity, in so far as the unity of its life maintains 
itself in all the change of states; but it is not a universal 
for itself, as it does not distinguish itself from, and relate 
itself to, objects through them. But the self-conscious 
being exists^for itself as this universal individual. It is 
for itself—not merely for an<yher—as this permanent 
identical self through all differences and changes of its 
states. This, however, it can be only as it separates itself 

' See above, p. 325. 
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from them and so becomes conscious of them in their 
separation from each other, while, at the same time, it 
binds them together as elements in one objective conscious¬ 
ness. We can ideally distinguish the two movements in 
the progress from the sensitive to the self-conscious life: 
first, the withdrawal of the unity of the sensitive life by 
which the sensations or images become an unconnected 
manifold; and, secondly, the recombination of them as 
elements in the consciousness of one objective world, which 
is the correlate of the consciousness of self. But these tWo 
movements cannot be really separated; for the withdrawal 
of the unity from the sensitive life is, at the same time, 
the dawning consciousness of the objective world, to the 
connexion of which its elements are referred: and the 
subject for which the manifold can exist as a rhanifold, 
must alread}’^ have brought that manifold to a unity in one 
consciousness. At the same time, it is natural to start wdth 
the manifold as^iven prior to the synthesis Vhefeby it is 
united in. oi\e consciousness; for self-consciousness, as 
contrasted with the simple unity of the life of a sensitive 
subject, is, in its idea, a restored unity, or rather a unity 
whj^'h restores itself out of the dualism and opposition in 
w^ich ft begins. That dualism, however, cannot be 
absolute even at the beginning of a conscious life,—f.c., it 
cannot be such as to leave a mere manifold on one side and 
a bare uftity on the other,—otherwise it would be a division 
which could never be healed. Even in our earliest appre¬ 
hension of th^ world, it is (/jie world in one space and one 
time, in spite of the infinite and apparently unrelated 
manifoldness of its changing phenomena; and the s^glf 
which is opposed to it, is vet related to it in such a wav as 
to make its /lifference a perplexing problem. From the 
earliest dawn of intelligence the w’orld as perceived is a 
mystery, perplexing man with its opposition and unlike¬ 
ness to himself, yet, on the other hand, stimulating him, 
by its relationship and likeness, to vague anthropomorphic 
explanations of its phenomena. For even in his simplest 
perception of it, the w’orld, in spite of,its manifoldness, is 
represented as a unity; and the growing consciousness of 
the unity of the self as opposed to it, is a stimulus to 
develop the conception of that unity. While, therefore, 
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in one point of view, we may say that the mind seeks its 
own unity in the world, in another point of view wh£|,t it 
seeks is only to discover what the given unity of perception 
is, or, in other words, to ‘ bring to conceptions ’ the blind 
synthesis of perceptions, i.e., to recognise the principle 
which already is in action in that synthesis. But in using 
such language we have to remember (what has been already 
indicated) that, as self-consciousness is a return to an 
identity which comes to exist as such identity only in the 
very process, W'e call a return, so the recognition of "che 
conception as the principle of the synthesis of imagination 
in perception, is the recognitior? of that which, as such 
principle, has never been known before. Further, we have 
to observe that the perception from which the return is 
made gdts its qualification as an object, which can be 
subsumed under the conception, only in relation to the 
conception which is thus separated from, and related to, it. 
It is Kant’s imperfect apprehension ot the organic nature 
of consciousness and of the consequent dialectical character 
of its development, in-which each movement implies all the 
others, that here embarrasses his statement, leading him to 
speak as if one operation were completed before* the otligr 
begins, and to overlook the way in which all the different 
momenta reciprocally imply each other. This especially, 
is what entangles him in difficulty in dealing with the 
relations of the conscious synthesis of conception to the 
blind synthesis of perception. For, though the latter, 
without the former, could at the most give, rise only to 
the unity of an image, yet Kant, in view of the necessary 
subsumption of the image under a conception, goes so far 
as even to attribute to it a judgment.^ In truth, to the 
conscious self, perception necessarily takes the form of a 
judgment; but when it takes this form it, at the same 
time, becomes possible to separate from it the principle of 
its unity and to use that principle as its criterion. The 
determination of things as objects of perception, therefore, 
is not only a separation of perception from conception, 
but at the same time it involves the possibility of a further 
advance, in which conception is our guide in recon¬ 
structing the perceptive consciousness. In this way the 

’ In the Prolegomena, § 18. Cf. above, p. 347. 
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opposition between consciousness and self-consciousness, 
between perception and apperception, becomes the stimulus 
to a progressive movement by which that opposition may 
be removed. But this whole process would be impossible, 
if the opposition had been absolute; if the terms so 
opposed were not essentially related to each other; if the 
division wdth which self-conscious life begins did not imply 
in the very statement of it the unity of intelligence. To 
find the key to Kant’s alternate analysis and synthesis,-j- 
to Iiis alternate opposition and reconciliation of the ele¬ 
ments of the intellectual life and the intelligible w'orld, 
w^hich it is as fatal to corfiuse as to isolate,—we need only 
to keep before us the idea of that organic unity in 
difference which he never fully expresses, yet to which 
it was his main merit to direct the attention of philosophy. 
Kants imperfect simplcst Statement that can be given of Kant’s 

the organic proccedurc in the Deduction is that, while he masks the 

intelligence, and idea of an Organic unitv of the intelligence under the form 
view of the of a recfprocitv of action and reaction of its different 

return of con- ‘ , 

scw“^ssupon faculties, he is obliged to bring ifi the unity of these 
elements as a kind of dciis cx macliina to supply a link 
bevveeri^ them. Thus he starts with a thing in itself, 
which affects the subject, and so produces a scries of 
changes in its sensibility. As against this diflerentiation 
introduced into it from without, Kant conceives the self, 
in virtue (d its unity, as showing a kind of self-defensive 
power of synthesis, by which it takes up and combines 
the impressions into one image, and then becomes con¬ 
scious of its own activity in so combining them. In this 
way the manifold, as manifold, is separated from, and 
opposed to, the self as a self-identical unity; while yet, 
as combined'into the consciousness of/»ne objective world, 
it is related to that self and capable of being made a part 
of its self-consciousness. In other words, Kant thinks of 
that return of the subject to itself, whereby k becomes 
self-conscious, as the result of the process whereby it unites 
the manifold into one consciousness of objects. Thus the 
■ analytic judgment ‘ I am T ’ (through.all the difference of 
my ideas) is dependent on the synthetic judgment which, 
combining all the manifold elements of perception into one 
consciousness, makes it possible for the unity of the self 
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to become a self-conscious unity. If, however, we view 
the whole process in this way, starting from the dualjstic 
hypothesis of two things in themselves, an object in itself 
and a subject in itself,—the former of which gives a 
repeated ‘ Anstoss ’ to the latter from without, while the 
latter reacts on the affections thus produced, and by 
synthesis of them produces a correlative consciousness of 
the object and of the subject as phenomena,—we are 
obliged immediately to recognise that both of these things 
in themselves lie outside of the unity of knowledge.* It 
can, therefore, only be .some defect in the unity of this 
correlative con.sciousness of subject and object, which 
suggests that its terms are phenomenal, and that they must 
be referred to tw^o independent* things in themselves. In 
other wArds, the dualism of a noumenal subject and object 
out of our knowledge is made necessary for Kant by the 
imperfection of the unity of the phenomenal subject and 
object iit knowledge, which again, as a conscious imper- 
ft*ction, implies that knowledge does not cori;e.spond to its 
idea. But what is that idea? It is, as Kant frequently 
tells us, the idea of an intuitive or perceptive under¬ 
standing—an understanding in which the difference 
perception and apperception, of consciousness and self- 
consciousness, either does not exist or is transcended. In 
our consciousness, as Kant maintains, the forms of sense, 
like its matter, stand unrelated to the conceptions under 
which they are brought; and these again, though derived 
from the forms of judgment, and so from the^nalytic unity 
of self-consciousness, are vet st) far dependent on the unity 
of the self being brought in relation to an cxtraneouslv 
given manifold, that their number and nature capnot be 
explained from that unity alone.^ It appears, then, that 
the subject reacting *on the manifold, which is forced on 
it from with()ut, according to peculiar forms that belong 
to its pecjuliar sensitive constitution, svnthctically com¬ 
bines that manifold; and that in opposition, though in 
relation, to the objects so determined it becomes conscious 
of its ow’n self-ideQtity. But this return upon its .own 
pure identity, upon the ‘ I am 1 ’ of pure self-con.sciousness 
is, in Kant’s view, a negative return, i.e., it is the recovery 

^ B. 146. 
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of the bare identity of self out of the foreign element in 
whifh it has become involved through its connexion with 
a sensibility. The final effect of this synthetic action of 
thought and of the return from it upon the unity of the 
self is, therefore, not to appropriate to the self the matter 
of sense taken up into consciousness, (which is impossible 
owing to the alien nature of that matter) but to repel it, 
and with it the phenomenal world of objects, (the con¬ 
sciousness of which has been attained through synthesis) 
from the self. Nay, the recoil even points, beyond the 
analytic judgment ‘ I am I ’ to a simpler identity; sihce 
it is recognised'that it is*only by means of the synthetic 
unity that the analytic unity exists as a judgment, in which 
subject and predicate are‘distinguished. But when the 
intelligence thus draws back upon its analytic ifnity, or 
upon an abstract identity which is even simpler than that 
analytic unity, the movement of abstraction necessarily 
carries with it the co'ndemnation of all our empiridlal know¬ 
ledge as-imperfect and inadequate to its idea. For the 
intelligence, conscious of its pure umty with itself, repels 
experience from it ns involving a synthetic unity in which 
djfEerence • is never completely overcome. Thus, the 
dualism of the subjective thing in itself and objective thing 
in itself out of knowledge ultimately rests on the dis¬ 
cordance of empirical knowledge with the ideal which the 
mind carries with itself in self-cf)n.sciousness. 
knowledge an Now, in an earlier chapter it has already been pointed 
which is neithe/ vhat thi^ mcans. It means that Kant, recognising 
^Ireprion.oT opposition of perception and conception, and the 
understanding i^^ipossibility of taking either in its abstraction as absolute 
which IS both? truth, f^lls back by a still further abstraction upon an ideal 
of truth which is most nearly represented by the analytic 
judgment of pure self-consciousness.* The ideal of know¬ 
ledge, according to this view, would be, that the object 
should be one with the self that knows it, as .the object 
self IS one with the subject self in pure self-consciousness. 
As, however, even in pure or analytic self-consciousness 
there IS a dualism, which is due to. its relation to the 
consciousness of objects, the ideal carries us still further 
back, to the negation even of this difference in a unity in 
which there is not even the distinction implied in the 
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judgment ‘ I am I.’ But, as I have already shown, this 
regress upon a unity, which is neither perception, nor 
conception, but both in one, has implied in it an uncon¬ 
scious logic, which is exactly the reverse of its explicit 
reasoning.^ It is stated by Kant as an abstraction from 
both perception and conception, and this would logically 
bring us to a bare empty identity; but really it is a recog¬ 
nition that the truth is to be found only in a unity which 
includes both. Hence, Kant silently substitutes for the 
idea of a pjare unity that is neither perception nor Con¬ 
ception, the idea of an intuitive understanding which is 
both. And it is only as he does so that'he can get from 
it that ideal of knowledge which he opposes to experience. 
For it is impossible that by mere abstraction we can reach 
a poinf of view from which we can see the limitation of 
that from which we abstract. Such a point of view we 
can find only in a unity in relation to which the opposition 
of conception and perception sinks mto*an opposition of 
elements which imply each other. Only a,s are able 
to rise above the rchtive or imperfect unity of perception 
and conception in experience to a principle which is 
capable of turning it into an absolute unityf can ii^be 
possible for us to see its relativity and imperfection. Or 
if, in relation to the unity of self-consciousness, we can 
see the phenomenal character of the objects of experience, 
self-consciousness must be itself a principle winch will 
ultimately enable us to turn knowledge of the phenomenon 
into knowledge of the noumenon. , 

To show that this is so, it would be necessary to get rid 
of Kant’s idea that the movement of thought in itself is 
purely analytic; and that, therefore, synthesis mu§t always 
be the combination of a manifold which is external to the 
unity implied in such synthesis, and capable, therefore, 
only of an external or mechanical combination. In 
opposition to this view, we should have to show that even 
the pure unity of thought, the pure consciousness of self, 
is essentially synthetic; and that, therefore, while it is 
true that the comparison of it with the relative unity of 
experience may bring to light an ideal which is not realised 
in ordinary experience, or even in science, yet the ideal 

’ Cf. above, p. 172 teq. 
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so disflosed does not stand in irreconcilable opposition 
to that knowledge which it thus enables us to criticise. 
On the contrary, it contains a principle for the correction 
of the defect which it discloses. 

Kant’s argument Now, the first Step in the proof of this thesis is taken 

necessarily r j i i • 

implies that it bv Kant himself, when he points out that the analytic 

IS synthetic. ^ i • • r 

unity of apperception presupposes the synthetic unity; tor 
this is practically equivalent to saying that there is no 
purely analytic unity. In the judgment, ‘ I am I,’ subject 
ancTpredicate are the same, and in view of thjs identity iit 
might be said to be an analytic judgment; but a conscious¬ 
ness which returns upon itself, or reduplicates itself in the 
manner expressed in that judgment, involves a synthesis, 
seeing that it is in this return that the ego, strictly speak¬ 
ing, comes into existence; for only that being is Truly to 
be called an ‘ I,’ which calls Use!/ so. Self-consciousness 
is not merely the consciousness of the unity presupposed 
in the consciousness of objects; or at least thts unity 
acquires a ngw qualification in the process whereby it 
becomes conscious of itself. In other words, the dual 
unity reached by the process is not the same with the 
uij^iifferentkited unity which that process presupposes. 
Hence, it is not merely that, as Kant says, the analytic 
unity implies the synthetic, not merely that the conscious¬ 
ness of the identity of its own action in the synthesis 
whereby *all perceptions are made elements of an intelligible 
experience, contains in it as an element the consciousness 
of the self as identical. The judgment of self-conscious¬ 
ness is itself synthetic, in so far as the ‘ I’ which seems 
to be presupposed, is really the result of the judgment; 
or, at Ijjast, gets in the very act of judgment a higher 

meaning than it has as the mere presupposition of that 
act.i 

We find that Kant himself reduces the ego to an indeterminate something 
(“ =X, he or it that thinks”), when he considers it as the mere subject, in 
abstraction from its consciousness of other objects and of itself as an object (A. 346; 
B. 404). But the judgment < I am 1 ’ is analytic only in the sense that Us 
synthesis « perfect, t.e., that the difference in it has become tran.spareni. And it 
. IS really this fas we shall see hereafter) that makes it the source of an ideal of 
knowledge which is not satisfied by the imperfect synthesis of experience. But 
■ for Kant It IS analytic, becau.se he regards self-consciousne.ss simply as the mw- 
mOon<u a unity which is prior to the consciousness of objects, and not as the 

» 
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On the other hand, it is also true that this synthesis of 
self-consciousness implies a previous synthesis with v^hich 
its transparent unity is contrasted," and that the judgment, 

‘ 1 am I,’ correlates with a consciousness of the unity of °“f 
all the manifold of perception in one objective world. For oft*'*'seif, 
it is only because I am able to put all objects into one 
‘ context of experience ’ that, in spite of the variety of 
that experience, I can be conscious of one self; and an 
empty ‘ I am I,’—a judgment of self-consciousness wtich 
did not involve at the same time a consciousness of a 
world of objects,—would be impossible. But the transcen¬ 
dental criticism which reveals this correlation obviously 
leads to a change both in our consciousness of objects and 
in our consciousness of self; for it teaches us that the 
determinations which we gave to objects, when we con¬ 
sidered them merely in themselves or in their relations 
to each other, arc not sufficient. Jn showing us that 
objects are phenomenal, i.e., that they are existences for a 
self, it at the same time shows what their reality is; i.e., 
it shows that they *are not taken rightly, till they are 
regarded as elements in a process of existence which must 
finally reveal itself as a spiritual process. ^ On tiie (Tt^r 
hand, it also changes our view of the self; for, while in 
our first consciousness of it the self is taken as exclusive 
of objects and independent of them, now we see.rhat this 
exclusive or negative relation, presupposes a positive 
relation and so a unity beyond the difference of object and 
subject. We are, indeed, conscious of t\\^ self only as 
we return upon it from, and oppose it to, objects; but 
this opposition must be taken as relative and not absolute, 
else it would not be a conscious relation at all. • Hence, 
when we are conscio.us of the self merely in opposition to 

ultimate form into which that unity develops through the consciousness of objects: 
a form, it may l)e added, in which it for the fust time reveals itself distinctly as an 
ego or .self; for, if we are to .sjjeak with absolute precision, we must say, only 
a self-conscious subject can be called a self. 

’ It shows this, I mean, in so far as it can be shown by general reasoning 
without being actually rea 4 i.sed in a complete systematic view of the ufliverse, 
which, of course, is impossible. If, in this sense, it is called a reasonable faith 
and not knowledge, I should have nothing to object. But in this sense all know¬ 
ledge of the universal is a faith, and all knowledge of the particular is also a 
faith so far as it is built upon that knowledge. 
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view of mind 
and matter. 


objects and therefore as a pure self-identical unity, in what 
Karrt calls the analytic judgment of self-consciousness, 
we are not fully aware of what is involved in our own 
thought. In being conscious of its opposition to objects, 
the self has transcended that opposition; and it is unaware 
of what itself does and is, so long as it considers that 
opposition to be absolute. Hence, just as the conscious¬ 
ness of the object was imperfectly developed, when the 
object was regarded as a thing in itself independent of 
the subject that knows it; and as that consciousness and 
its idea of its object required to be corrected by a ‘ trans¬ 
cendental reflexion,’ which called attention to its relation 
to the subject, so it is here with self-consciousness. The 


consciousness of self cannot be considered to be perfectly 
developed, or the self to be fully aware of what lit really 
is and does, so long as it rests in the idea of itself as a 
simple self-identical,subject apart from objects. In other 
words, it js not completely self-conscious, till it recognises 
that, (as it can exist for itself only when the object exists 
for it,) the consciousness of the object is an essential 
element of ^the consciousness of self; and the consciousness 
of^elf therefore not merely the consciousness of a 
self-identical subject opposed to the object, but it is also 
fhe consciousness of a principle which underlies the 


consciousness of the object. While, therefore, it is only 
through its relation to the self that the object comes to 
be known as it really is, or, we might even say, comes to 
the consciousftess of itself in us: on the other hand, it is 
also true that the self is not known as it really is, so long 
as it IS conceived as an abstract identity, (as we are dis¬ 
posed a\ first to conceive it,) but only when it is taken as 
a principle of unity in difference, a principle which cannot 
realise itself without going beyond itself; in short, a 
principle which is essentially .synthetic. In this wav, the 
transcendental reflexion ’ lifts us above dualism on both 
Sides, and leads us to regard the consciousness of the 
object and the consciousness of the self as i.ssuing in their 
diffefence from a common source, and pointing in their 
hnal form to a unity in which that difference is resolved. 

How far does Kant’s transcendental reflexion answer to 
aescnption ; The answer is partly contained in what 


( 
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has been already said; but some further light may be 
thrown upon it by considering in what way the opposjtion 
and relation of the subjective and.the objective conscious¬ 
ness appeared in writers before Kant. Now, it is in the 
philosophy of Descartes that w^e have the most simple and 
naive transcription of the dualism of object and subject, 
matter and mind, as it appears in the ordinary conscious¬ 
ness. The subject, one with itself and indivisible, stands 
on the one side, and the material world in infinite'diversity 
on the othec; and there is no room for a mediation except 
by a ileus ex machina. Thus the pure unity of the self 
is just the opposite counterpart tjf the extended substance, 
i.e,, of a world which is infinitely self-external or divided 
into partes extra partes ad infinitum. But in showing 
this, Descartes showed also, thr)ugh he was never aware 
of the result of his logic, that these opposites imply each 
other; and that the consciousness which apprehends each 
in relation to the other, has already potentially transcended 
their opposition and grasped a unity, in view of which it 
ceases to be a confradiction, and reduces itself into an 
opposition of elements which are necessary correlates of 
each other. From this point of view, the oppositiQp,^of 
the consciousness of the object to self-consciousness is, as 
Kant expresses it, an opposition of ‘ different branches 
which spring from one and the same stock.’ And we are 
obliged to think of the unity of self as a principle which 
is the source of all that difference in the objective world, 
in opposition yet in relation to which it, becomes self- 
conscious. Hence, the opposition between the conscious 
self and the external world is not to be regarded, as 
Descartes regarded it, as an opposition bet\>been the 
intelligence and that which is essentially other than the 
intelligence, but as’an opposition of correlative elements 
in the intelligible world; and a relation of things as in 
space is a relation which can exist only for an intelligence, 
which, therefore, in apprehending such things, is not 
going beyond itself; for the external object is not external 
to the self for which it is. • 

Now, in Kant we undoubtedly find the first definite ihUdSm"** 
expression of this new idealistic view of things, though 
in him it is still embarrassed in its expression by elements pixinomeaa. 

« 
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deri\ed from an earlier dualism. For Kant, the absolute 
opposition of the intelligence to a world in space has 
disappeared. He holds that “ space itself with all its 

’ • -1 r.- ;-•! , 


L 

that in this space anything should be external to me in 
a transcendental sense, because space itself is nothing 
external to our sensibility ”; and that, “ if anything were 
in a transcendental sense external to us, it could not be 
represented or perceived as external in the sense of being 
in space.” ^ Furthermore, he maintains that the con¬ 
sciousness of the object in space, and of the self in contrast 
with it, does n(*)t arise except by the activity of the self, 
which out of the data of sense constructs for itself the 
objective world, and in di^(inc^ion therefrom becomes 
conscious of itself. At the same time, the activitA f)f the 
self is always conceived by Kant to have relation to certain 
affections of its passivity which have to be referred to 
things in themselves; i.c., to that which is in a trans('en- 


dental sense,, external to tlie self. “ The understanding 
makes Nature, but does not create it*” for it makes if out 
of a matter passively received. And as little as Descartes, 
d^ Kantf observe any correlation between the simplicity 
of the pure ego and the form of space under which its 
object appears to it. Hence, Kant only changes the old 
dualism ^between the extended substance and the mind into 
a subjective dualism between percepti(jn and conception, 
and ultimately between the given data, together with the 
forms under which they are received, and the activity of 
the understanding in regard to these data. Thus'the 
spectre of the old objective dualism reappears in the form 
of the opposition between the ego in itself that manifests 
Itself in the.activity of thought, and the thing in itself 
which affects it, and so provides material for this activitv 
Further, according to this view, the ego knows itself in 
Its noumenal realip^ as little as it knows the. object in 
tself; for, if all that it knows of the object in itself are 
the affections It receives from it, and if through tliese it 
knows only that the object as a Ihinn in itself is but not 

t„f, "" '* "f ‘he ego 

ttself ,s the activities by nhich it gives to these data 


’ A. J72 se,/. 
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the form of experience, and this only enables it to say 
that the ego is but not what it is. It cannot, therefore, 
determine itself any more than it can determine the object 
as a thing in itself. It knows each only in its relation to 
the other;—on the objective side, phenomena or the data 
of sense as determined by the unity of the understanding; 
and on the subjective side, the unity of the understanding 
in the acts whereby it determines the data of sense. As 
has been well shown by Dr. Staudinger,^ Kant keeps us 
steadily within the relation “ I—object,” and will not let 
us determine either term of the relation in itself. But, 
nevertheless, he still keeps up* the dualism between the 
terms of this relation and regards them as related, not 
directly or in themselves, but only as each supplies a factor 
which *is necessary to'oiir experience. Consequently he 
maintains that we have a consciousness and an assurance 
of the existence of both, but not acknowledge of either 
in itself! And the transcendental reflexfon which detects 
the existence of the factors, and shows how ihe conscious¬ 
ness of the object arfd of the self in relation to each other 
arise out of their interaction, is able only t(j detect this 
relativity; but nt)t to escape from it. • ^ 

After what has been already said, it is not difficult to 
show the defect of this view. In fact Kant himself ha^j 
already shown the impossibility of resting in it and the 
way (<ut of it when he says that the analytic unity of 
apperception presupposes the synthetic unity: for this 
cannot mean that the former is simply the.abstraction of 
one element in the latter, but only that self-consciousness 
is consciousness of objects and something more; or, it is 
consciousness of objects brought to the knowledge*of what 
it implicitly but really is. Kant’s mistake on this point 
is not altogether to be explained by the fact that self- 
consciousness appears at first as the consciousness of a 
self from which the object is excluded. Indeed, he 
detected the insufficiency t)f this view when he showed 
that we are conscious of ourselvi's as knowing subjects, 
only as we are conscious of the activity whereby we deter¬ 
mine objects as such. But while he thus apprehended 
that in self-consciousness we make a regress upon the 

^ Noumena, p. lO stij. 
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unity which underlies our determination of objects, and 
so ?re Jible to go back, as it were, to the beginning of 
that consciousness, and view it in the making, he did not 
see with equal clearness that this regress is at the same 
time a progress, by which our whole view of the objects 
is raised into a higher form. For self-consciousness in 
this sense is the consciousness of a principle, which is 
presupposed in our consciousness of the objective world, 
and without which the data of sense would be for us 
noHiing at all. But it is simply a consciousness of this 
principle in its abstraction, and the consciousness of the 
principle is not*supposed* by him to add anything to the 
principle itself. It is simply the analytic recognition that 
it is what it is. As Spinoza said that desire is simply 
“ appetite with the consciousness of it,” as if the conscious¬ 
ness of appetite did not change its character, so Kant says 
that self-consciousness is simply the consciousness of the 
unity that is presupposed in all consciousness of objects, 
and in eA\ the synthesis whereby that consciousness is 
developed. It is thus an analytic jutlgment which brings 
to light “ the X, the ‘ he ’ or ‘ it ’ that thinks ”; nor does 
li^t rgcojfnise that in becoming conscious of itself, this 
“ he or it ” for the first time becomes, or manifests itself, as 
an ‘I.’ “ This ego, or he, or it, (the thing) which thinks, 
means nothing for us except a transcendental subject ( = X) 
which can be known only through the thoughts which arc 
its predicates, and of which, as apart from them, we never 
can have the .smallest conception. Hence, in attempting 
to fix it as an object, we turn in a continual circle round 
about it, for we are obliged always to use it in order to 
make any judgment about it.” ^ We are able, therefore, 
only to mark*it out as the subject of all thought and know¬ 
ledge, but never to determine it as'an object; and our 
return to it is a negative return, in which we abstract from 
part of the conditions under which objects are known. 

To this the conclusive answer is that which is already 
suggested by Kant’s words. Ff)r if the unity that under¬ 
lies experience is revealed as an ego only in its return 
upon itself in self-consciousness, and if further, it is only 
as a self-conscious ego that it can be conceived as the 

’ A. 345 ; B. 403. 
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source of the categories by which objects are determined, 
then we must regard that return not merely as a reg^ress 
by which the constituents of our /ictual consciousness of 
objects are discovered, but at the same time as the begin¬ 
ning of a new consciousness of objects. Kant’s view 
implies that in going beyond itself to determine objects 
the subject is going away from itself; hence there is to 
him a contradiction in the very conception of its determin¬ 
ing or knowing itself as an object. But if it can be 
conscious of.itself in its identity only through the synthesis 
by which it determines objects, and if, prior to that 
synthesis, it is not revealed as &n ego or'self at all, it is 
absurd to say that the synthesis by which it becomes con¬ 
scious of itself as an object, ’at the same time hides it 
from iftelf; or, what fs the same thing, to say that the 
only true consciousness we have of the self is as in an 
analytic judgment, in which we simply recognise the unity 
presupposed in experience as a simple 'Unity which can 
have no difference in it. 

To do justice to the movement of thought from con-consequences 

■' . of conceiving 

sciousness of objects to self-conscK)usness, we must regard 
it at once as a regress and a progress, at once nn anaj^;tjc regressive ami 
and a synthetic movement. It is an analytic regress, in 
so far as it brings to light the unity of the self which is 
presupposed in the consciousness of objects and makes 
that unity an object to itself, at the same time that it 
abstracts from all the objects determined by it and in 
relation to it. It is a synthetic progress, in, so far as it is 
only as thus made object to itself that the unity for the 
first time reveals what it is. Hence, before this process, 
we call it an ego only by anticipation, i.e., in vi^w of its 
capacity of thus making itself an object. It is, indeed, 
just because of this* synthetic movement implied in the 
consciousness of self that in our ordinary consciousness 
of self vve oppose it to all objects. It is this natural 
dualism, as it has been called,—in which the consciousness 
of the subject and of the object are directly opposed to 
each other as the consciousness of two separate objects,— 
which is expressed in its most abstract form in the philo¬ 
sophy of Descartes; and the transcendental reflexion of 
Kant has its value mainly in brnging us into a new 
I 
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attitude of thought in which these opposites are brought 
together. Thus self-consciousness is not isolated from the 
consciousness of objects, but the latter is seen to be 
necessarily involved in the former; while at the same time 
the former is regarded as the consciousness of that 
principle which is manifested in the latter. But if in this 
way self-consciousness be recognised as the consciousness 
of the principle which underlies the consciousness of 
objects, another step becomes necessary. For on the one 
hand, a fact seen in the light of its principle, is no longer 
the same fact to us, and thus experience or the conscious¬ 
ness of objects* when carried back to the unity revealed 
in self-consciousness, must change its character; and on 
the other hand, the consciousness of self, when regarded 
as consciousness of the principle df unity in objects, must 
also change its character. It must cease to be regarded 
as an analytic unity which rests in simple identity with 
itself, and it mflst be seen to be a synthetic principle, a 
principle*of difference which goes out of itself to objects 
in order through them to realise its •unity with itself. 

If from this point of view w’e reconsider Kant’s idea of 
jjid^ment,* we get a new light as to his deduction of the 
categories by means of it. In the judgment of experience, 
according to Kant, perceptions are brought under a priori 
conceptions, and so at once determined as perceptions of 
objects and brought into relation to the unity of the self 
which is the source of these conceptions. In the process 
of judgment,•therefore, the unity of thought is regarded 
as, so to .speak, differentiating itself into the various forms 
which supply principles of unity for the data of sense, or, 
putting,it in the other way, which enable us to recognise 
perceptions as perceptions of objects and so to unite them 
w'ith the “ I think.” It seems, therefore, that w'C are 
entitled to regard judgment as the process in which 
thought goes out of itself to determine objects, that 
through such determination it may reach a consciousness 
of it.self. Or, as we might otherwise express it, the judg¬ 
ments by which we determine objects are steps in the 
synthetic process by which we finally reach the judgment 
of self-consciousness. Further, according to Kant, the 
consciousness of self is primarily a consciousness of the 

f 
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activity whereby we bind all the data of sense into the 
consciousness of one objective world; or, in other words, 
it is the return of that consciousr\ess upon its principle, 
or the revelation in its purest and most abstract form of 
the unity of thought which underlay all its movements. 
We may, therefore, conclude that all tlie categories, as 
steps in the process of the determination of objects, are 
involved in the judgment of self-consciousness; or that 
self-consciousness is a process which includes all the cate¬ 
gories, and brings them back to the unity involved in 
them. Hence, Kant’s assertion, that from the analytic 
judgment all the categories may be derived, points to a 
truth. Self-consciousness, in its transparent unity-in¬ 
difference, contains all the keys by which we are to unlock 
the secf'fets of the world : it is the brief abstract of the 
whole process of knowledge and so of all knowable reality; 
for, as it is the consciousness of the first unity out of 
which all' the principles of knowledge must be developed, 
so it is itself the final unity in which they,are summed 
up and brought to aimpletion. Hence, if the synthetic 
judgment can be taken as the expression of the objective 
unity of apperception, and the analytic judgment as ^die 
expression of the subjective unity which we reach when 
we become cunsci(»us of the principle of the objective 
unity, it is easy to see that the latter may well afford a 
“ guiding thread ” to the discovery of the principles of 
the former. Unfortunately, Kant’s conception of the 
latter unity as purely analytic destroys the value of his 
deduction of the categories from it; and, as usual, the 
want of a perception of the organic nature of knowledge,-- 
as based on a principle of unity which manifests ijtself in 
difference and through difference returns to itself,—has to 
be made up for in a mechanical way, by the reflexion of 
the unity of thought upon an externally given difference. 
This method of Kant’s, as we have already seen, is 
exemplified iif his metaphysical deduction of the categories 
from the forms of judgment, regarded in relation to the 
determination of th^e manifold of perception. But,this 
vague general reflexion Kant finds to be insufficient, 
without a definite reference to the manifold as given in 
our inner sense under the forms of time. Hence, he is 
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obliged to introduce the schematism of the categories in 
ord^r to give them a more definite synthetic value, and 
prepare the way for tljeir application to objects. In the 
following chapter accordingly we shall consider Kant’s 
attempt there to enrich these empty forms with content, 
and so to give them objective value; or, in other words, 
to turn them into principles of unity in difference: and 
we shall indicate how Kant’s failure might be turned into 
a success by reference to the true view of judgment which 
that very failure suggests. , i 

Before doing so, however, it is necessary to consider 
how it is that Kant conies to consider time as the form 
of inner sense in reference to which the categories must 
be schematised, in order'that they may be applied to 
objects as perceived in time and* space. The affswer to 
this question has already been indicated in the account 
of the Deduction of the first edition given in the beginning 
of this chapter;‘but the statement of this relatiorf becomes 


more definite;in the second edition, where he separates the 
Deduction into two stages, in the fii^t of which he shows 
that the categories are necessary to bring any given 
ijUWPifojd of sense into unity with the “ I think ” of self- 
consciousness, by determining it as a connected conscious- 
mess of an objective world; while, in the second part, he 
takes into account that the manifold of our perception is 
given under the forms of space and time, and shows the 
same thing with reference to it. Here, therefore, he has 
to explain more fully the relations of inner and outer sense, 
of which, in the Aesthetic, he had declared time and 
space to be the forms; he has to show how the categories 
come i^to action in determining the inner and the outer 
object in relation to each other, and both in relation to 
the I think of self-consciousness. * The circle of lexperi- 
ence, in which, through determination of the manifold 
in the unity of an objective world, we return upon the 
identity of the self, is now enlarged, by considering the 
two forms of perception and the difference of inner and 
outar sense. In the first part, it w^s argued, that any 
manifold perceived as a mere manifold of impressions of 
^me subjecl, would give rise to a broken and unconnected 
consciousness of self, i.e., it would not give rise to a con- 
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sciousness of self at all. All such manifold must be united 
into one consciousness of objects in order to make possible 
the consciousness of one self in r^dation to it. We have 
now to apply the same thought with this additional qualifi¬ 
cation, that our objective consciousness,—so far as it is 
a consciousness of objects other than ourselves,—is a 
consciousness of objects in space and time; and that the 
self of which we are conscious in distinction from these 
objects is present to us as an object only under conditions 
of time. W|e have already seen that, according to Kant, 
the’ consciousness of self presupposes the consciousness of 
objects, which are objects onh so far as the manifold 
of sense is bound together by an unconscious synthesis in 
images of perception conformably to the categories, and 
as these images are recognised to conform to the categories 
as conceptions of objects in general, in applying w'hich. 
therefore, the intelligence is conscious of its own activity. 
Now, w6 have to realise that the circle of the elements 
of our experience is wider than this. For our conscious¬ 
ness of self is a consciousness of the subject as one with 
itself through all the succession of its inner experience in 
time, in distinction from, yet in relation to, exteinal^ob^^rts 
in space and time. But these objects, again, can be objects 
for us only as the manifold data of outer sense are taken 
up by a successive synthesis of the imagination in con¬ 
formity with the categories, and combined into the images 
of objects in space and time. We have, therefore, to 
suppose that the impressions which we ..receive from 
without (in a transcendental sense, i.e., from things in 
themselves) are met by an unconscious activity from 
within, which combines them into images of peyception 
in conformity with the unity of the self; and the con¬ 
sciousness of self as one with itself in apprehending these 
images is explicable only as a conscious repetition of the 
unconscious activity by which they were formed. But 
this means a consciousness that the products of the uncon¬ 
scious activity are in conformity with the categories, as 
determining the way in which the manifold of outer sense 
is taken up under conditions of time and combined into 
one consciousness. 

It is then Kant’s view that, as in the pure consciousness 
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of scii we go back upon the unity which is presupposed 
in all consciousness of objects, so in the consciousness of 
the inner life of the self in w’hich it maintains its unity 
through all the succession of its ideas, we go back upon 
the process by w^hich that unity determines the sensitive 
subjectivity, through all the succession of its states, in 
conformity with itself. The consciousness of the self as 
one with itself is the consciousness of the activity of the 
subject as remaining identical with itself through all its 
passivity, that is, through all the succession of its impres¬ 
sions; wliich implies that these impressions are combined 
into images in ‘conformin' with the categories. When, 
therefore, we oppose inner to outer experience, w'e are 
simply opposing the process whereby outer experience is 
constructed—the process in which “the sensitive*ego is 
determined by the intellectual ego,” so that the affections 
of the former may be capable of being “ received into 
consciousness ’’--^to fhe outer experience which is its result. 
This idea is .very clearly expressed in the chapter of the 
Deduction in which the relation of ithe consciousness of 
inner to outer experience is touched upon. ” We cannot,” 
declcwes, “ tliink of a line without in thought drawing 
it, nor of a circle without in thought describing it : we 
cannot represent to ourselves the three dimensions of space 
without setting before our mind’s eve three lines drawn 


from on^ point at right angles to one another; we cannot 
think of time itself without drawing a straight line (which 
is for us the^necessary outward representati(m of time), 
and, while we draw' it, attending merely to the activity of 
synthesis by which we successively determine the inner 
sense. ,Motion, as an act of the subject (not as a deter¬ 
mination of .the object), implying as it does a synthesis 
of the manfold in space, when we abstract from it and 
attend merely to the act whereby we determine the inner 
sense in its form, produces the conception of auccession. 
Ihe understanding, therefore, does nc»t find such a combi¬ 
nation of the manfold in inner sense but produces it bv 
affecting inner sense." Kant then pforeeds to speak of 
the difficulty of conceiving how the self that thinfc.s should 
be Identical with the self lli.-ii perceives itself, wliich is, 
e says, simply the difficulty of conceiving how 1 could 
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be an object to myself in inner perception. “ But,” he 
goes on, “ however difficult it may be to understand this, 
it may be shown to be the fact, if i>t be admitted that space 
is the pure form of external perception. For we are to 
ourselves objects in time; and though time is not pre¬ 
sented to us in external perception, we cannot represent 
it except under the image of a line drawn in space. With¬ 
out this image we should not be able to recognise that 
time is of one dimension, any more than we could deter¬ 
mine the duration and relative place in time of our inner 
perceptions without reference to the changes in outward 
things. Thus we are obliged to arrange the determinations 
of inner sense or phenomena jn time in the same way in 
which we arrange the phenomena of external sense in 
space. If then it is admitted that we know objects of 
external sense finly as we are externally affected, we must 
also acknowledge that we perceive oui;selves through inner 
sense only as we are affected by ourselves; and therefore 
that in inner perception we know our own subjectivity 
only as a phenomenon and not as it is in itself.” ^ 

From this passage it is (‘vident that, in Kant’s view, 
the consciousness of self as an object of inner 'ien.^ Is 
primarily a consciousness of that process in which the 
impressions of outer sense are taken up and combined into 
images according to the categories: i.c., a consciousness 
of the activity by which the ego determines its own 
passivity, or reacts upon its determination from without. 
But as the first manifestation of this activity is uncon¬ 
scious,—as it is an activity of the imagination which is, 
W to speak, merged in its passivity, or in the process 
i|hereby the affections of that passivity become 'percep- 
^ns,—-so the consciousness of it takes the form of a 

, 156; § 24. Ii must be observed that the development of the view of the 

hrfalion of outer sense in relation to inner sense, which is here given, belongs to 
the second edition of Kant’s CrUique. In a subsequent chapter 1 shall attempt tc 
show more fully that this development is not, as is maintained by Schopenhauer 
andjpthers, to be regarded as a sort of reaction towards a common-sense dualism, 
butLs an advance towards a more consistent application of the main idea of the 
transcendental deduction aniTthe elimination of certain psychological elements which 
at first intruded themselves upon him. In what remains of this chapter I confine 
myself to the indication of the conflicting lines of thought in Kant, which arise 
from his regarding the movement of reflection by which the univcrs.al principle of 
experience is discovered as jijfierely a movement of abstraction. 
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consciousness of the self in distinction from and in relation 
to sn object, or to a world of objects, which it determines. 
I'e Now, as we have already seen in considering the earlier 
part of the Deduction, Kant here gives expression to an 
important truth as to the real nature of knowledge; but 
he expresses that truth in a somewhat misleading way, 
because he regards the regressive process by which inner 
experience is constituted as a process of abstraction. The 
co^isciousness of the self as one with itself in all the suc¬ 
cession of its inner experience, is taken as an ahalytic 
judgment, in vyhich we merely become conscious of the 
unity in difference whic!i was presupposed in the con¬ 
sciousness of objects, without adding any new elements 
thereto; just as the pure con.sciousness of self was taken 
as an analytic judgment, which a( 3 ded nothing to tTie unity 
of the self. In this view, the consciousness of self in 
time is a consciousgess of an inner object which excludes 
all the determinations that belong to the outer objects as 
in space'i ''’^hle the consciousness of the outer world as 
such includes all the content of innei*experience and some¬ 
thing more. On the other hand, Kant here also provides 
Shf»m^ns* for the correction of his own error, when he 
^maintains that inner experience presuppo.ses outer experi¬ 
ence. For if that be the case, then the former cannot be 
taken a^s more simple than the latter, but on the contrary, 
the latter must be taken as containing all that is in the 
former plus an addibonal reflexion.^ For in the first 
place, it is shown that, just as the consciousness of the 
unity of the subject gives a new character to that unity, 
which may be said even to become for the first time a self 
or ego*when it thus returns upon itself; so, the conscious¬ 
ness of the inner succession of our affections, as determined 
in conformity with the unity of self,’is more than the mere 
fact of such determination. And, in the second place, if, 
as Kant admits, such consciousness in both cases pre.sup- 
poses the consciousness of objects, it must contain that 
consciousness as a necessary element in itself, or it must 
itseK be that consciousness and something more. And as 

'It .should, however, always be remembered that, as has been .shown above in 
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pure self-consciousness includes all the categories by which 
objects are determined as such and carries them back to 
their principle, so the consciousness of a self as one with 
itself through all the changes of its inner experience, must 
contain all the variety of an outer experience, with the 
further qualification that such outer experience is at the 
same time the history of a mind,—a mind whose conscious¬ 
ness of itself is developed by the same process whereby 
its knowledge of objects is increased. 

Now, a olear apprehension of this truth, — that the The error in 

' t 1 • 1 • 'll I • Kants view i-. 

regress by which self-consciousness is developed, is at the partly a survival 

^ ... t f • , . . of the (Treat 

same time a progress,—will save us from that subjective mistake of * 

^ ® ^ Kerkeley 

conception of knowledge whicl\ was initialed by Berkeley, 
and from the illusions of which Kant did not altogether 
escape. For Berkeley, reflecting on the relativity of the 
consciousness of the object to the self, maintained that the 
percipi of things is their esse, in the, sense that the real 
and only objects of our consciousness are our own “ ideas ” 
or sensations, as states of our own subjectivity.* He did 
not see that a reflexion which would resolve our knowledge 
into the affections of an individual subjectivity, is in 
contradiction with itself. For the subject wlifch 4s fon- 
scious of its ideas as its own, and refers them to objects, 
is not the individual sensitive subject as such, but an ego* 
which, as it is conscious of itself only in distincticyi from, 
and in relation to, objects, cannot reject the consciousness 
of objects as unreal. If the object be reduced to a state 
of the subject, the subject ceases ipso facto to be an ego; 
and a self which knows nothing but its own states is an 
absurdity, a cross between a sensitive subject which does 
not know but merely feels, and a self-conscious •subject 

which can be conscious of itself onlv as it ‘is conscious 

• 

of objects. If Berkeley had realised this,^ he would have 
seen that the true meaning of the reflexion that objects 
exist only’for a subject is, not that objects are reducible 
to the sensations through which we know them, but that 
we know no objects except those which are relative to a 
self, which therefore require to be contemplated in 'that 
relation in order that their true nature may be seen. But 

^ Of course there are elements in Berkeley's doctrine, especially in his later 
doctrine, which may be regarded as anticijtations of Kant’s view. 
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this implies, not that the objective consciousness must be 
reduced to the merely subjective, but that we must retract 
the abstraction in which we regard it as merely objective, 
and correct errors into which we fall in so regarding it. 
Of course, at the same time, we must equally retract the 
abstraction in which we regard the subject as having a 
pure inward life of its own, or a consciousness of its ideas 
as mere states of itself apart from their reference to objects. 

Now, with Kant we partly escape from this tangle, in 
so far as the regress upon the unity of the self with itSelf 
in all the successions of its ideas is seen to presuppose a 
consciousness of externaf objects. But as I have already 
suggested, Kaat did not recognise all that is involved in 
this dependence of inner upon outer experience. Just as 
he took the pure consciousness of self to be merely an 
analytic consciousness of the abstract identity of the ego, 
without observing that the consciousness of that identity 
changes its chai^acter; so he took the consciousness of the 
unity of'therego with itself in the succession of its inner 
experiences as merely a consciousnd'ss of the determinate 
succession of its subjective states, without observing that 
the^co^scibnsness of such a succession changes the char¬ 
acter of the states which form its parts. As in the former 
case, the mere identity of a sensational subject is changed 
into an “ I ” or self, which is its own object in distinction 
from, yet in relation to, other objects; so in the latter 
case, the successive sensational states are changed into 
the connected parts of an intelligible consciousness of the 
objective world, as it becomes known in time to one self. 
In other words, w’e cannot think of the succession of 
sensations as states of a self; for as parts of the experience 
()f a self, they are no longer its sensational states; and, 
conversely, the states of a sensitive'subject are not parts 
of the experience of a self. Hence, the transcendental 
regress cannot be a mere return upon the process whereby 
the sensational states of a sensitive subject are changed 
by the activity of an ego into a consciousness of objects; 
it m*ust be the discovery of what is latent in such a con¬ 
sciousness of objects as belonging to a self. It must, in 
short, be a reflexion upon the distinction of consciousness 
from self-consciousness, of outer from inner experience. 
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which discloses the unity presupposed in that distinction 
as it exists for the ordinary consciousness. Now, K^nt 
goes so far in this direction as to sbpw that self-conscious¬ 
ness is dependent upon a consciousness of objects, and to 
explain the latter as the recognition that the unity of 
perception, which is the result of the unconscious working 
of the understanding under the name of imagination, 
corresponds to the unity of conception expressed in the 
categories. But he falls back into the subjective attitude 
of Berkeley ip so far as he speaks of an ego armed with 
categories by means of which it has to turn certain data 
of sense, given to it from without, into a consciousness of 
objects. Such data, however, as he is immediately obliged 
to acknowledge, cannot be given to the self-conscious ego 
as such,* which presupposes the consciousness of objects; 
and to say that they are given to a subject which ultimately 
becomes conscious of itself as an ego^when it has deter¬ 
mined th^m in relation to objects, is not "to the purpose, 
for such a subject cannot be conceived as the source of 
categories by which the object is determined as such. As 
has already been pointed out, the transition from a sensitive 
to a knowing and thinking consciousness (fani^ot •ba 
explained, as Kant attempts to explain it, by the “ deter¬ 
mination of the sensitive by the intellectual ego ”; ^ for' 
when the intellectual ego appears, the merely sensitive 
ego has disappeared; and the same process which has 
turned the sensitive subject into a thinking consciousness, 
has turned sensation into perception. But this means that 
we cannot explain the consciousness of the object or of 
the outer world, through a determination of the subject 
by itself: i.e,, a determination of the supposed passive 
subject, as affected by the thing in itself, by an active 
subject w'hich does nol yet exist. What we can do in the 
way of explanation of the objective consciousness is, not 
to go back ^pon something more simple, upon a unity of 
the self and a manifold of the sensations which combine 
in some way to produce it, but to go forward and to correct 
our first view of the object as a thing in itself by bringing 
out its relation to the self: for the object is truly seen 
only when it is viewed as a factor necessary to the com- 

1 R. I. 501; H. Vlir. 5ji. 
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pletion of self-consciousness. Thus only does transcen- 
deptal reflexion enable us to correct our primary ideas of 
the external object as external to the self, and of the self 
as conscious of itself in an inner life from which the object 
is excluded. It makes us regard the external world as 
not only revealed to mind but as coming to self-conscious¬ 
ness in it, and the mind as coming to the consciousness 
of itself only as it goes out of itself to determine objects. 

^It appears, then, that the supposition that inner and 


obi«'l°eS'" ^‘^ter sense are essentially different, or pre^sent different 
tThTdevaop. objects to us, really arises from a confusion of the succes- 
roTslilsnew, scnsitivc’subjcct with the development of 

knowledge in a thinking consciousness such as ours. For 
the fact that our consciousness of the objective world is 
a growing and changing thing,’seems at first fo imply 
that that consciousness is subjective, though it may be 
continually advancing t(A\ards objectivity, i.e., continually 
approximating Vo the comprehension of that wlfich exists 


independently of our knowing it: and this again involves 
the conception of an object independent of thought, which 
by successive efforts on our part is brought within its 
corapjj.ss.*' Self-consciousness, therefore, appears as a 
narrower circle, which gradually takes in matter from 
' without, until finally its object becomes identical with 


the object as it is in itself. W’^hen, however, w'e consider 
the matter more closely, we begin to see that as within 
and without, subject and object, are strictly correlative, 
so the presence or absence of a knowledge of the one 
cannot be separated from the presence or absence .»f the 
knowledge of the other. Nor is the growth of the know¬ 
ledge of objects a process in which the mind can be said 


to go out of itself, as distinct from the process wherebv 
it goes into itself or comes to itself. All ignorance of 
the object is ignorance of the self, all development of 
consciousness is also a development of self-consciousness. 
An object that we may, but do not, know has for its 


counterpart a potentiality in us of perceptions which we 
hai^e not realised, a ‘ faculty which *ve have never used.’ 
The consciousness of defect in our knowledge of the world 
is a consciousness of disunion in ourselves; or, what is 
the same thing, it is a consciousness of union with, and 
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at the same time of separation from, a perfect intelligence 
for which the process of development is completed. From 
this point of view the Leibnizian and the Lockian views 
of knowledge are necessary comp*Iements of each other: 
for while, on the one hand, nothing new can come to 
existence for us, except by the same process whereby we 
acquire a new consciousness of ourselves; yet, on the other 
hand, in so far as the process is one in which new know¬ 
ledge of objects and of ourselves is actually acquired, we 
must regard our knowledge in both aspects of it, dnd 
therefore our existence as conscious subjects, as derivative. 

To say that we know nothing»purely a-priori, but only 
gradually come to know the world as it reveals itself to 
us, is another way of describing the same fact, which is 
expressed when we say that our conscious life is the 
realisation in us of a perfect intelligence; i.e., of an 
intelligence which knows all that as self-conscious subjects 
we have the possibility of knowing, *and^ therefore, is all 
that we can become. The history of a self-cqnscious being 
is thus in one sensei a time-process, in so far as in time 
he advances from knowledge to greater knowledge: but 
in another sense it is not in time, in so far fis the^on- 
sciousness it implies remains identical with itselt in all 
its acquisitions, and can make no acquisition of any know¬ 
ledge of other objects, except that which gives it a deeper 
understanding of itself and satisfies a need present to it 
from the first and involved in its ideal of knowledge. 

The only modification which we can make in this state- ‘Wh 
ment of the correlativitv of self and not-self, of inner and cor.baousness 

. . ^. IS pcxterior. 

outer, is one which is just the reverse of that suggested 
by Berkeley and Kant; viz., that in self-consgousness 
we have a movement of thought which, is logically 
posterior to the consciousness of objects, in inner experi¬ 
ence a movement which is logically posterior to outer 
experience. It is, indeed, only in this movement of return 
upon itself that the object gets its distinct qualification 
as an object; it is only in contrast with inner experience 
that outer experience is determined as such, and theaefore 
the statement just made remains correct. Still, it is 
necessary to call attention to the fact that self-conscious¬ 
ness is logically posterior to the consciousness of objects 
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and includes it, in order to make way for the transcendental 
reflexion, w'hich sees in the former at once the principle 
presupposed in the latter and the goal to which it tends. 
The final interpretation of the world must be idealistic 
or speculative; it must correct, not only the materialism 
which springs out of our natural abstraction from the 
subject, but also the dualism which treats subject and 
object as co-equal factors, by showing that the correlativity 
of the object and subject is a correlativity for the subject. 
Tlrus, it must “ raise consciousness to the form of Sfilf- 
consciousness ” and show outer experience to be an element 
in inner experience; or, vhat is the same thing in other 
words, it must explain the world as the self-manifestation 
of a spiritual principle, which, therefore, must be a 
manifestation not only to, but in, spiritual or self-coEScious 
beings. 

fheTsTpartof Taking this view' of the process of knowdedge, we may 

the Deduction, j^ow sum up tliQ reSult of the transcendental Deduction 
and show jts relation to the parts of the Analytic for which 
it prepares the way, especially for die discussion of the 
Schematism and the Principles of Pure Understanding. 

Deduction is intended to prove that 
a list of categories, w'hich has been based upon the logical 
analysis of the judgment, has objective application; 
because it contains the conceptions, without the application 
of which to the data of sense there would be for us no 
experience, and hence no objects of experience. In order 
to show this, jt calls attention to the fact that objects of 
experience are objects for a self. But the manifold data 
of sense can be brought into relation to the ‘ I think,’ 
only in^so far as they are synthetically combined into 
one consciousness according to certain general principles, 
^d in so far as they are recognised as so combined. 

ence the necessity for an imaginative synthesis of the 
manifold in perception, and for a recognition of this 
synthesis as conforming to certain a priori principles. 
But as such recognition is involved in every act of judg¬ 
ment, in which we determine an object, the conceptions 
involved in the act of judgment are those by which the 
unity of objective consciousness is realised, and realised 
in such a way as to make it possible that the consciousness 
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of objects may be united with the consciousness of self. 

The result then is that we are obliged to regard the whole 
of our intellectual life as a process to self-consciousness— 
a kind of circular movement by which the mind goes out 
of itself to determine objects, in order that through these 
it may come to a consciousness of itself. The possibility 
of self-consciousness is the ultimate term to which the 
question of the possibility of experience points; for the 
question of knowledge is the question how an object can 
exist for me, or be united with the ‘ I think.’ 

Now, the main defect which we have discovered in this main defeci 
reasoning of Kant was that, while he spoke of judgment ceplion of tbp 

• ,1 1 , • • <• 1 • ^ 1 1 ^ I • 1 unity of self- 

as essentially that determination of objects through which coiisciousneh'. 
they are at the same time brought into relation to the self, 
and while it was just for this reason that he regarded the 
“ functions of unity ” in judgment as supplying the cate¬ 
gories by which objects as such are determined, he yet 
based his list of the categories upon a different view of 
judgment as the expression of the analytic, ,and* therefore 
the merely subjective, unity of consciousness. To trace 
back this defect to its source, we needed only to observe 
how Kant regarded the unity of self-consciousness., tl^e 
judgment ‘I am I,’ as analytic; for this necessarily 
involved that the categories, as ‘ species of apperception,* 
i.e., as aspects of the unity of consciousness with itself 
in all its apprehension of objects, cannot be synthetic 
(= unities of differences); or at least that they cannot be 
synthetic in their own right, but only, if a^ all, in virtue 
of a relation into which they are brought to an externally 
given difference. We have seen, however, that Kant, in 
effect, refutes himself when he points out that, except in 
relation to the synthetic unity of experience,, the analytic 
unity of self-consciousness does not exist at all. Self- 
consciousness is, in fact, the synthetic unity returning to 
its principle. Hence it is quite true that the so-called 
analytic judgment of self-consciousness reveals the prin¬ 
ciple of all objective synthesis; but this is because it is 
not really an analjjtic judgment, but rather a judgjnent 
in which the difference has become transparent. We thus 
reach the idea of a metaphysical Deduction of the cate¬ 
gories, which would be more satisfactory than that of 
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Kant, and which would account both for the successive 
steps in the process of knowledge and for the ideal of 
knowledge lo which it points as its culmination.^ 

1 'he second stage of Kant’s deduction involves a similar 
movement of thought. In it Kant brings into view the 
fact that our experience is an experience of external objects 
in space and time, and of an object-self which is known 
under conditions of time; and he seeks to prove the 
validity of the categories in relation to such an experience. 
Here, therefore, we have to consider that the determina¬ 
tions of outer sense are taken up into consciousness by 
a successive synthesis, the elements so taken up being 
combined according to certain principles into images of 
external objects under the f6rms of space and time; while 
our consciousness of an inner lifd* belonging to the self 
arises only Avhen we recognise the successive process 
involved in such synthesis, which is really a process of 
‘ determining the sensitive self in us by the inlldlectual 
self.’ Karfit, therefore, supposes that we are conscious of 
ourselves as empirical objects, only •as we are conscious 
of the determination of our sensitive subjectivity to that 
d^fiii'te successive synthesis of the manifold by which the 
objective consciousness is produced. The recognition of 
this fact, therefore, is supposed to enable us to make a 
transcendental regress upon the development of our experi¬ 
ence, ancl to detect the manner in which the unity of the 
self, which is expressed in the categories, becomes a 
principle of determination for an inner sense through its 
form of time. In other words, it enables us to detect that 
schematism of the categories in relation to time, by which 
our experience is mediated. For, as in Kant’s view the 
categories are merely the conceptions of the laws wdiich 
must control and regulate all finite mihds in the formation 
of images of sensible perception, in so far as these are 
to be capable of being brought into relation to a self; so 
the schematised categories are merely the forms of these 
conceptions which must guide us as men—i.c., as beings 
whose inner sense is conditioned by t,ime—in combining 
our perceptions with our consciousness of self. Now, the 

* In ihe two followinp; chapters we shall have to discns.s more in detail the 
pos.ihilify and natui>, of such a deduction. 
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criticism to be made upon this view of inner experience 
is quite parallel to that made upon Kant’s view of pure 
self-consciousness. Kant acknowledges the consciousness 
of the succession of our experiences to be possible, only 
through the determination of external objects; but yet 
he supposes the former to be a simple analytic return from 
the latter, instead of being, as it really is, a synthetic 
advance to a new qualification of the former by reference 
to an element which, though present, is at first only latent 
in it. Hence, here again we find that what Kant really 
teaches us is to correct our first inadequate view of the 
objects of outer experience, b)'^showing that outer experi¬ 
ence is ultimately to be explained as an element in inner 
experience. For, as the exislence of objects is essentially 
an existence for a self,’so they must ultimately be regarded 
as factors—real factors, indeed, but still merely factors— 
in the process of a spiritual life. In this way, it is possible 
to recognise in Kant’s schematism of the categories, and 
in his justification of the schematised categories as applied 
to objects of experience, a higher meaning than is at first 
obvious; and also to see that we can do justice to Kant 
only when we recognise this. For what Kanttealjy pro.j'es 
is that the categories, so far as they are ‘ species of apper¬ 
ception,’ or expressions of the different momenta in the 
pure consciousness of self, must necessarily be at the same 
time the guiding principles in all the different‘stages of 
our consciousness of a world, the knowledge of which can 
be completed only when it is brought into the form of 
self-consciousness, i.c., when the external or material world 
is recognised as in reality a spiritual world, as the 
phenomenon of which the spiritual world is the noumenon. 

Such reinterpretation of Kant would be arbitrary, if we 
attributed to Kant’himself a consciousness of the result j,'}®“U, 
to which his reasoning points; but without it we cannot 
possibly-do justice to the truth that is in him, and w’hich 
is ever and anon breaking through the mask of his 
immediate statements. Without it, e.g., we cannot under¬ 
stand how he should say that the transcendental deduction 
does not seek to exhibit the genesis of experience, but to 
“ show w^hat is in it,” i.e., to bring the ordinary, and also, ^ 
it may be added, the scientific, consciousness to a clear 
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understanding of itself. For this means that in our theory 
of knowledge we cannot go back upon experience, i.e., 
eithef upon the ordinary or the scientific consciousness of 
objects, in the sense ofi reducing it to something more 
simple, out of which it was formed: we can only make 
it more complex by bringing it to self-consciousness, or 
enabling it to discover in itself latent elements of which 
it was not wont to take any notice. What Kant did not 
fully see is that such a view of the true nature of experience 
caniTot stop short at the mere recognition in it of elements 
which were not formerly recognised, and the consequent 
admission of the imperfect truth of a knowledge in which 
they were left out of account,—which is what Kant means 
when he says that our experience is confined to phenomena. 
It must necessarily lead to a iransfo^rmation of that know¬ 
ledge in view of those factors in it which were formerly 
neglected, but are now brought to light. It must be, 
not merely a regress* by which the foundations 'Of our 
experience .are ^ detected, but a progress by which it is 
reconstituted. It must not merely sh«w' that objects, as 
w’e know them in the common consciousness and even in 
sciencj^, are-not things as they are in themselves; but, 
in showing us this, it must supply, at the same time, the 
elements W'hich w^ere wanting to enable us to apprehend 
these objects in their truth or complete reality. 



CHAPTER V. 

13 

THE SCHEMATISM OF THE CATEGORIES. 

o * 

T he Deduction of the Categories is based on the 

as principles 

•necessity of the combination of all perceptions with ,, 

the think,’ in orde"!- to experience or knowledge. For “^ectsin time, 
such combination is possible only as perceptions are deter¬ 
mined in themselves or in their relations by certain 
principles, and recognised to be so determined. Only so 
can they be referred to any object, holding a place in the 
one world of objects, which, as such, is distinguished 
from, and related to, one conscious self. Again, these 
principles were regarded by Kant, as derived from the 
conceptions, or rather, we might say, the forms of con¬ 
ception, involved in the process of judgment, as that is 
analysed by formal Logic. As so derived, however, they 
are pure determinations of analytic thought, determina¬ 
tions of the subject or of the predicate or of their relations 
in the analytic judgment: hence they require to receive 
concreteness in relation to time, as the form of inner, 
and therefore of all, sense, ere they can be applied to any 
object presented in time. As so “concreted wilh time,” 
they are supposed to be taken out of the simple tautology 
of the analytic judgment, and made into principles for 
the determination of all objects which are given under the 
forms of-time, i.e,, of all objects of sense whatever. 

As Kant puts the matter, then, the judgment of experi- Thejndpnent 
ence is to be analysed into a conception of a relation of, isthe.sub- 

, . , . , , . . , . sumption of «i 

or in, time, w'hicK is got by determining the category in image of per- 
relation to time; and, on the other hand, into a perception a schematised 
or appearance presented to us under conditions of time 
as the form of inner sense. The judgment is the synthesis 
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of these two elements, or the subsumption of the latter 
under the former; and this, as we have seen, is equivalent 
to tbe determination of^ that as an object, which, in the 
first instance, was merely an appearance of that object 
for us. The general type of the judgment of experience, 
therefore, is the assertion that the perception of an object 
falls under the conception of it; or, if we like so to express 
it, that the subjective unity of a perception (which, if 
expressed in a judgment, would be only the assertion that 
the’appearance here before me, qua appearance^ has certain 
predicates,) is conformable to a relation, which, as it exists 
only for thoiiglit, is not ‘limited to present perception, 
but is the determination of something that is objectively 
true, i.e., true independently of my present consciousness 
of it. For, so soon as we have realised that we fannot 
know things in themselves, and that, therefore, ' object ’ 
can only mean that which has existence for a conscious 
self, we must aUo recognise that objectivity is nothing 
but universal .validity or validity for “consciousness in 
general.” The reference of the percefption to the concep¬ 
tion in judgment may be expressed as the assertion that 
the perc^ptibn is a case of the conception; an assertion 
which involves that the objcH:t which 1 perceive? has a 
reality independent of my particular perception, because 
the relations that define it for me, as it is now perceived, 
are themselves independent of time. In other words, the 
pure conceptions determine perceptions as having their 
elements united in time with each other or with other 
perceptions, according to certain general types of relation. 
The proposition, therefore, w^hich predicates the concep¬ 
tion of the perception, is synthetic and synthetic a priori; 
for it takes the isolated perception, w'hich, as such, is 
confined to a moment of time, and so* determines it as to 
draw from it a rule that holds good for all time. 

SheL^’to already seen how this should be under- 

g'SVapabfe*'' stood. It is not true if taken to mean that we have 
SeSs? ^conceptions here and perceptions there, prior to the act 
of judgment, yet each determined as it is in the judgment; 
and that the act of judgment merely brings the latter 
under the former. For this would make the act of judg¬ 
ment purely analytic; and it would imply that both 
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perception and conception were all that they could be, 
apart from their union in the judgment. But it is true 
in the sense that it is just in and through the act of 
judgment, that the perception and the conception get their 
qualification. Or, to put it otherwise, it is the same act 
of consciousness whereby the conception is distinguished 
from, and related to, the perception, which also gives such 
determination to the latter that it can be recognised as a 
case of the former, and to the former such determination 
that it can be recognised as the principle of unity in *the 
latter. Now, this is just the point to which Kant calls 
our attention, when he introduces the ^schema between 
conception and perception. The unschematised concep¬ 
tion, as derived from the analytic judgment, shrinks into 
a meffe form for possible conceptions; just as the mere 
perception, as given in sense and unrelated to the unity 
of conception, shrinks into a mere manifold : but by the 
interpolition of imagination with its schema, Kant seeks 
to realise the conception, and to idealise the perception, 
and so to make therA meet in the judgment of experience, 
'fhe necessity of the conception being schematised before 
it is applied, corresponds, on the other side, ^vitt tjie 
necessity of a reproductive synthesis to give rise to the 
individual image, which, when brought into relation to the 
schema, is recognised as a case to which it can be applied. 
But the final qualification of each, whereby they are so 
distinguished and related, must be regarded as that which 
is realised in the judgment, rather than as that which is 
presupposed by it. 

Keeping this in view\ and remembering also the opposi- 
tion and relation of consciousness and self-consfiousness 
with which Kant connects it, we shall be ‘less likely to 
misunderstand his * procedure in the chapter on the 
Schematism of the Categories, in which, as is his uniform 
practice, 4 ie starts on the level of ordinary psychological 
or logical distinctions, in order to make his way up to 
the transcendental theory of knowledge. The idea of a 
schema, accordingly, is first illustrated by that inohoate 
activity of imagination which is implied in recognising 
an object as one of a certain species: for, as this involves 
the subsuming of a particular under a universal, it implies 
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that we realise to ourselves the rule of specification for the 
universal. In thinking such a rule, the general conception 
is not, indeed, envisaged in an individual object; but the 
conditions of its envisagement in such an object are 
realised, in such a way that the particular image of con¬ 
ception can be brought under it. Thus the judgment, as 
the synthesis of conception and perception, is mediated 
by an activity which plays between the two; which 
schematises the conception that it may be applied to the 
perception, and gathers the data of sense inio a definite 
image, so that they may be brought into relation to the 
conception. * * 

Now, the schematising, which is the first part of this 
process, may be generally described as a kind of realisation 
in relation to space and time of conceptions which, in 
pure thought, are apprehended without regard to space 
and time. In a mere conception, we have a simple unity 
of abstract elemefits, which must not logically exclude each 
other, bulf which otherwise may be what you please. But 
in the schema we bring such a conception into relation to 
the conditions of time and space; and these may affect 
the possibility of the objects conceived in various ways. 
For, on the one hand, it may be possible, by tlfe aid of 
the additional conditions introduced into the schema, to 
combine in one subject different elements which the con¬ 
ception alone would not enable us to bring together; and, 
on the other hand, what we can combine in the conception 
we may be incapable of exhibiting as united in the schema. 
An instance of the former is the idea of change; for, the 
object that changes being represented as in time, we are 
able to •combine in it contradictory predicates, i.e., as 
succeeding each other. As an example of the latter, w'e 
may take the idea of a triangle, the angles of which are 
less or more than two right angles; an idea which is 
not excluded by the law of identity, but by Conditions 
revealed only in the construction of the conception in 
space.^ 

Ncn\', when a conception is genefalised from many 
individual images, there seems to be no difficulty in 
reversing the process of abstraction, so as to restore to 
^ A. 716 ; B. 744 . Cf. DmnlcUioi^ § 5, 
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the abstract idea some of the characteristics of which it 
has been robbed. But the pure conceptions of the under¬ 
standing, as Kant maintains, are npt produced by abstrac¬ 
tion from any perception; and, moreover, as pure 
conceptions, they are not homogeneous with the perceptions 
to which they have to be applied. They are pure functions 
of unity in thought, different determinations of the analytic 
judgment which expresses only the unity of thought with 
itself; while the manifold data of sense are combined jn 
relations of,space or time,—relations which imply no 
necessity of connexion in these data, and therefore no 
objective unity corresponding fo the unity of thought. 

If, however, we can charge the former with difference, 
so as to' make them express universal relations of different 
elements as in time, then, as time is the necessary form 
of all perception, perception may be recognised as con¬ 
formable to conception. And then, njoreover, we can go 
on to argue that, since such recognition’ is necessary to 
self-consciousness, it is not only possible but hecessary 
in the determination'of objects, which must be capable 
of being united with self-consciousness. 

It is important here to observe that the Schematisth is The schemata 
made necessary simplv and solely by Kant’s view of self- wanting in 

^ f ■ • , , Kant's view of 

consciousness. On his view, sell-consciousness, though the relativity of 

, . r , , . . . 1 ■ perception and 

presupposing the consciousness of tne objective world, is conception, 
yet not regarded as containing it in itself. Self-conscious¬ 
ness is an analytic judgment, because it is simply a regress 
upon the unity which is presupposed in the consciousness 
of objects. Hence, no special mediation is necessary to 
explain how the pure unity of thought as expressed in 
that judgment, should differentiate itself, and so bring itself 
into relation to the data of sense. If Kant had seen that 
the unity of the self correlates with the difference and 
manifoldness of the object, he would have had no need 
of a middle term to bring together factors which cannot 
be .separated. If there is no purelv analytic unity of 
thought with itself, as opposed to its synthetic unity in 
knowledge, there cannot be any separate forms of thought 
as a subjective process, apart from the forms by which 
lit determines objects. But Kant, having put the analytic 
{judgment mid-way.between the pure self and the deter- 
I VOL. I. 2 c 
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minaiion of the object, and having thus deprived thought 
of its synthetic character, in virtue of which it has relation 
to objects, is obliged to,restore the lost synthetic movement 
by an external reflexion of the forms of thought upon the 
forms of perception. Thus the categories, understood as 
the relations implied in pure thought, relations which have 
no reference to time, became interpreted as relations of 
what is presented as in time, which maintain themselves 
irrespective of the change of times. On the other hand, 
time, as a form of sense, is a form under vyhich we Jcan 
have presented to us only individual objects as such, in 
the narrowest imitation To the time in which they are 
presented. But when we bring them both together in 
the judgment, which individualises the conception and 
generalises the perception, we at the same time recognise 
that what is presented to us here and now, in a particular 
perception, is an instance corresponding to a relation 
which holds goocl at all times; or, what is the same thing, 
we are cOnsotous that we have before us an object which 
exists independently of its presentation in this particular 
case. 

frgJl^n’ent, * t^us wotIv out thc idea of the unity of the universal 
nSariiy ^hc particular, of conception and perceptioti, in the 

we see that Kant’s mediation of each moment 
his premises, by tlic^ otliers must necessarily reduce them to relative 
elements which exist only in this unity. The reciprocity 
of determination between the two terms, w'hich is thus 
disclosed, reduces their difference into a difference of 
correlative elements; and, at the same time, it makes 
unnecessary the interposition of any middle term to con¬ 
nect them. In t|;iis way the apparent circle which is 
involved in "Kant’s assertion, that the principles of pure 
understanding are proved through*an experience which 
they make possible, becomes intelligible; w'hereas it 
cannot be made intelligible so long as any of the elements 
are supposed to have a character independent of their 
relation to the others. There is, how^ever, great advantage 
in following Kant in his analytic method of exposition, 
if only we understand that his conclusion involves the 
recasting of his premises. For, it is just his merit that 
he shows us the very process in which, starting from the 
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ortUnary dualism, we reach a higher conception of know¬ 
ledge. 

To state this more definitely:—Kant’s argument involves His view of the 
the isolation of the act of judgment ex parte nostra from 
the determination of the object, which is just the same 
act viewed from the other side. As a consequence, he 
has to look for a medium of qualification, through which 
the subjective consciousness of combination of ideas (in 
our status representativus) may be determined as a con¬ 
sciousness oi the combination of qualities in objects. And 
this he finds in the idea that pure consciousness, which 
expresses itself in the analytic'judgment, can determine 
the empirical consciousness through its form, in such a 
way as' to fix the combination of its elements in time by 
universal rules of relation; and that thus it can give 
objective reality to such combination, i.e., can determine 
it as independent of the special tim,e-relations in which 
these elements are given to the individuarsubject. In this 
process, therefore, the predicate, which is the cdnception, 
becomes so determin?;d in relation to time, that it can be 
applied to the subject, which is the perception, in such 
a way as to fix its constitutive relations for all tim«. • ^ 

But, in this way of putting it, Kant seems to take forHo^Kam 
granted that we have presented to us in time, altogether vue view of 
apart from any synthetic act, a particular phenomenon perception and 
or object of perception, in which manifold elements are the judgment 

• ^ knowledge* 

brought together as constituting an individual object, 
while yet that object is only characterised as«n appearance 
which may never recur again. Now, Kant himself recog¬ 
nises that an individual object as such cannot be presented 
to us in sensation, but only by meai\g of a synlihesis of 
imagination, which retains the elements that have been 
given in sense and combines them into one wdiole; a 
whole, therefore, in which all the parts are already taken 
out of their existence as merely successive feelings, and 
qualified by their relation to each other. If I say that I 
perceive such an object now, I am saying that I now 
stand in a relation'to something, w^hich is what it for 
me irrespective of the time-succession of my sensations. 

In other words, the object of perception I have before 
me, is already determined by the conceptions under which, 
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as ii. is supposed, it needs to be brought in order to deter¬ 
mine it as an object of experience. All that remains to 
be done, therefore, when we bring together the conception 
and the perception, is to recognise that the latter is already 
qualified by that universal relation which is abstractly 
expressed in the former; to recognise, in short, that “ the 
synthesis of imagination universally expressed is the con¬ 
ception of the understanding.” It is true that the fact that 
I have a sensation is included in the conception of the 
object, which I call a perceived object. But |.he inclusion 
of this does not make it less a conception; still less does 
it reduce it to a sensation. If it did, Kant is ready to 
tell us that such a perception would be for us as good as 
nothing. Already, therefore, in a perception w^htch can 
be subsumed under the schematised conception, that 
qualification by conception must have taken place which 
the theory supposes the judgment to give by so subsuming 
it. For, as perceived, the object has already been taken 
out of the abstract singularity or singleness in time, which 
belongs to the sensation. And this is what Kant really 
shows w'hen he points out that objectivity and universal 
v«lidit)i for consciousness are the same thing. For if we 
have once recognised that a sensation has any reference 
lo an object more permanent than itself, (and this is 
already^involved in everything we can call a perception,) 
we are no longer dealing with that which has individuality 
in such a sense as to exclude determination by relation 
to other sensirtions, or to require that such determination 
should be brought to it from without. On the other hand, 
if such determination be excluded from the sensation, it 
ceases to be an object which we can subsume under a 
conception. ‘Kant, however, taking his start, as usual, 
from those very conceptions which it is the result of his 
argument to transform, seems here to admit that we have 
an inner sense in which individual objects or images are 
successively presented to us in time, with a view to their 
subsumption under the categories, i.e., he speaks as if 
inner sense, undetermined by the categories, were already 
perception of a succession of particular facts or objects; 
while yet, at the same time, he regards those perceptions 
as having the singleness of mere sensations. Hence, he 
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supposes them, in the latter character, to need the appli¬ 
cation of the categories to make them objective, and, in 
the former character, to be capable of this application. 
But if we take it in the former sense, mere perception is 
already the experience which was supposed to be derived 
from it by the application of the categories; and if we 
take it in the latter sense, it is only a series of sensations, 
which cannot even be conscious of itself as a series, still 
less as a series of perceptions of particular objects. We 
can, indeed;^ vindicate Kant to some extent by referring 
to’what he elsewhere says, to the effect (i) that the 
synthesis of imagination, by which perception is brought 
about, is conformable to the categories, and (2) that the 
consciousness of self in inner'experience is possible only 
in relation to outer experience. But when we make the 
correction necessitated by these two admissions, there is 
no longer any need to schematise the conception, with 
referenc? to its use as a predicate for pferceptions given 
independently. And what we must substitujte is the idea 
that the perception, fn being determined as a perception, 
i.e., as the consciousness of a present obje;ct, has alread}' 
been brought under a conception. This, indeetl, cj^ocs n^t 
affect the truth of the doctrine that knowledge is a judg¬ 
ment in which perception and conception are determined* 
and referred to each other. For, as was sufficiently shown 
in the last cliapter, the synthetic act of knowledge has 
two aspects or factors : it is at once a synthesis of the 
manifold according to a conception, and a fecognition of 
the conception as the principle of that synthesis; and this 
duality in unity is what is involved in calling it a judg¬ 
ment. But the fundamental error of Kant’s sWitement 
lies in this, that it suggests that we can find the conception 
complete here and the perception complete there, prior to 
the act by wh'ch they are fitted together,—a view which 
leads to the result that the process of so fitting them is 
either unnecessary or impossible. Really it w ould be truer 
to say that judgment is the differentiation of conception 
and perception in osder to their reunion. For, on the* one 
hand, if we go back beyond the judgment, we arrive at 
a unity in which the difference of conception and percep¬ 
tion has not yet shown itself. And, on the other hand, 
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the difference of conception and perception, which shows 
itself in the judgment, is necessary to that identification 
of the two, which is also implied in the judgment in so 
far as it determines tlie latter by the former. The par¬ 
ticular and the universal must be separated in order that 
either may gain that qualification which it has only as 
referred to the other. If, however, we adopt this view, 
we must regard the dualistic beginning of Kant,—whether 
it be in the form of the opposition of the thing in itself 
to*" the ego in itself, or in the form of the opposition of 
the analytic unity of self-consciousness to the manifold 
of sense, or finally in the form of the opposition of the 
unity of the schematised conception to the perception of 
the individual as determined in time and space-,—as a 
mere abstraction, which is made in order to she A' that 
these elements cannot be separated. For if, in any way, 
we begin with a dualism, it is impossible for us to get 
beyond it except by reducing it from an absolute to a 
relative dualism; or, in other words, by disclosing a unity 
which always underlies and is presupposed in the opposi¬ 
tion of the two terms, though not consciously present 
ip our first apprehension of it. In other words, the 
development of knowledge is impossible, unless in each 
"factor all are involved, or unless in the difference of the 
factors the unity is involved. As a consequence, we are 
obliged to conceive the judgment, not as a combination 
of what was previously distinct, but as a separation, in 
order to a CQore perfect unity, of elements which w’ere 
previously undistinguished, and which, even in being 
distinguished, are never wholly separated. In this way, 
we may regard it as a process which is at once analytic 
and synthetic: w-hich produces the difference it overcomes, 
and w'hich it is on the wav to overcome even in the act 
of producing it. For the unity has begun to emerge, even 
in that first dualistic consciousness in which the terms are 
characterised only in opposition to each other. 

In the light of what has been said, we may now- proceed 
to consider the Schematism of Kant„ as a translation of 
pure ‘ functions of unity ’ (supposed to be involved in the 
analytic judgment) into terms of time, i.e., into definite 
‘ conceptions of objects in general,’ by which data of sense 
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given under conditions of time are to be fixed as elements 
of an objective consciousness which is independent of 
time. It has been pointed out in a previous chapter*that 
Kant in his metaphysical deductibn already qualifies the 
pure unity of thought with itself by relating it to the 
manifold: for the addition of the third category in 
quantity and quality, (which, as Kant states, involves the 
two others,) is confessedly due to a consideration of the 
judgment as relating to objects; and the very ideas of 
relation and modality, so far as they go beyond abstract 
relations of'comprehension and extension, are illegitimate 
additions to a list of categories derived from the analytic 
judgment.^ If there is a pure self-assertion of thought, 
without reference to the manifold of objects, we cannot 
get the categories froih it. On the other hand, if in that 
self-assertion the relation to the manifold is involved, then 
the whole conception of thought or judgment which is 
set befcjpre us in formal Logic must \fe rejected. In truth, 
what we get by abstraction of the subjective, from the 
objective, of the piye relation of thought to itself from 
all matter, is, as Kant himself shows, the extinction of 
all distinction or relation in a bare “ X that thinks ” and 
of which we cannot even say that it is an ‘ I ’; since there 
can be no ‘ I ’ which is not object to itself (so that “ I 
am ” = “ I am I ”), and “ the analytic unity of apperception 
is possible only in relation to the synthetic unit)’*.” This 
being so, the derivation of the categories from the unity 
of self-consciousness must take another ^aspect. They 
must present themselves as different stages in the synthetic 
process of self-consciousness, the process whereby through 
the determination of the objects, there is developed in tis 
a consciousness of self as that to wliich ajl objects are 
relative. And thisf as we have seen, is involved in the 
reasoning of the Transcendental Deduction. For, the Relation of 
fundamental conception of the Transcendental Deduction and Hegelian 
is that all determination of objects is predetermined in 
relation to the possibility of self-consciousness; or, in 
other words, that every step in the process whereb,y the 
conscious self goes beyond itself to determine objects is 
a step towards the final movement by which it returns to 

^ See above, p. 31 
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itself. It is, therefore, no mere confusion of different 
points of view, but simply a recognition of the ultimate 
meaning of Kant’s thought, when we assert that the 
principle of the Hegelian Logic lies in germ in the Tran¬ 
scendental Deduction of the Categories. For what Hegel 
attempts to show is just that the categories by which 
thought must determine its object, are stages in a process 
that, beginning with the idea of ‘ Being,’ the simplest of 
all determinations, is driven on by its own dialectic till 
it reaches the idea of self-consciousness. In other words, 
the intelligence, when it once begins to defifie an object 
for itself, finds itself Iauiv:hed upon a movement of self- 
asserting s3nthesis, in which it cannot stop till it has 
recognised that the unity of* the object with itself involves 
its unity with all other objects ar.d with the miry-l that 
know's it. Hence whatever we begin by saying, w'e must 
ultimatelv' say ‘ mind.’ I he idea of self-consciousness 


may be truly sai4 to contain all the categories wiiich the 
self-conscious^subject can apply to any object; or these 
categories may be regarded simply /is different steps in 
the movement by which thought, through determination 
of its object;, comes to a ('onscioiisness of itself. 
fcbnSf "''t be said, does not so develop his Tran- 

scendental Deduction. He was pri'cluded from doing so 
unity. by his conception that the pure judgment of self-conscious¬ 
ness is mierely anal} tic, instead of being, as it is, the 
most perfret of synthetic judgments. Hence, he could 
find in its forms only pale spectres of abstraction, which 
could not of themselves do duty as categories. When, 
however, in spite of the conception of these functions of 
unity in^the analytic judgment, Kant .still tries to dt'rive 
the categories from ’them, simply by considering them as 
determinations of objects as such, or a^i principles of unity 
in a ‘manifold in general,’ he is already breaking down 
the division he has established between pure thought in 
its unity with itself and pure thought in its relation to 
perception; and he is showing that the analytic unity 
already contains the synthetic. He proceeds, indeed, in 
a somewhat mechanical method in hi.s’advance toward a 
recognition of the synthetic movement of thought, rather 
externally adding one idea to another than showing that 
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the one cannot exist without the other, or that taken in 
its abstraction it breaks down into contradiction. What 
he shows is, not that one element necessarily involves 
another, but only that it cannot *exist without the other, 
if a certain result is to be achieved. Still, after all, the 
result to be achieved turns out to be simply the unity of 
the elements through which it is to be achieved; and 
under the guise of a mechanical combination of indepen¬ 
dent things, we do not find it difficult to detect the vital 
or organic connection, which Kant gradually reveals* to 
our eyes. ‘If we follow Kant’s process to the last, the 
externality of his method tpjves the appearance of a 
scaffolding, which falls away when it has done its work. 

First, then, as we have sean, Kant gets the categories, 
as ‘(conceptions of objects in general,’ by a reference of 
the pure functions of unity in analytic judgment to a 
‘ manifold in general,’ Then he proceeds farther to 
schematise these by referenc'e to the* forju of time, under 
which our manifold is ac'tually given. Then,^ going on 
to describe tlie schematic process, he makes still farther 
advances in the same dita^ction. Thus in the case of the 
first two classes of categories, (which alone it can seem 
plausible to derive from the analytic judgment), *^1 is tlie 
third category alone that is schemc'itised: and the third 
('ategory, as Kant himself l(‘lls us, “ demands a pcTuliar 
act of thought,” not involved in the first two caiegories, 
an act of thought whi('h, as he elsewhere says, is essentially 
synthetic. Thus, ‘Number’ is the schema of Quantity: 
but Number is a form of the category of l^oiality,^ which 
cannot possibly be extracted out of Unity and Plurality; 
in other words, it is a (amception, not of the one or of 
the many as opposites, but of the oi?e in the many. In 
like manner, Degree, is the schema of Quality : but Degree, 
as treated by Kant, is a form of the category of Limitation, 
which unites Reality and Negation. In truth, on Kant’s 
own showing, the third catt^gorv in each of these cases 
does not belong to pure thought as reflected in the analytic 
judgment at all, but makes its appearance (inly in that 
application of pure thought to the form of perception 
which Kants calls Schematism. This is shown con- 
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clusivel) in the chapter of the Critique upon the 
‘ Amphiboly of the Reflective Conceptions ’: for what 
Kant is there maintaining is that, while unity and 
plurality, positive reality and negation, are absolutely 
separated in pure thought and its objects, i.e., in things 
in themselves,^ they can be, and indeed necessarily are, 
brought together in empirical knowledge and its objects. 
In opposing Leibniz, therefore, Kant accuses him not of 
inaccurate thinking, but simply of treating the objects of 
OUT knowledge as if they were objects of pure thought. 
If pure thought were capable of determining objects -as 
Leibniz took it te be, Kant admits that it must necessarily 
regard unity and plurality, reality and negation, as pairs 
of absolute opposites which could not be combined or 
reconciled in these objects. Thus,* to take first th«. cate¬ 
gory of Quantity, the Leibnizian principle of the ‘ Identity 
of Indiscernibles ’ is attacked by Kant, not on the ground 
that it involves an irrational conception of quantky,^ but 
on the grpund that it involves a confusion of phenomena 
with things in themselves, i.e., with things as determined 
by pure thought. Of the latter, Kant holds that the 
principle laould be true, which obviously excludes the 
idea that things in themselves, i.e., things as conceived 
in pure thought, should be ‘numerable quanta.' Hence 
the idea of extended matter as a ‘ numerable quantum ’ 
can arise only as we ‘ generate time ’ in the apprehension 
of the elements of perception, i.e., as we distinguish and 
relate the elenients successively apprehended (w'hich may 
be parts of space, as w?ell as of time, but in both cases 
involve, according to Kant, a distinction and a synthesis 
of times^ in which they are apprehended). Only as we 
add together.elemertts wLich are homogeneous units, can 

* 

’ Things in themselves, it is presupposed, would be the objects of pure thought, 
if pure thought could have any objects. The dogmatic Metaphysic of Lcuhniz, as 
Kant often points out, treats pure thought as capable of determining objects in 
spite of its analytic character; it turns propositions which are true of mere con- 
cepiions into determinations of objects. 

^Rather it involves the rejection of the idea of Quantity altogether as a 
‘synthesis of homogeneous units.’ If the units canftot be regarded as homo¬ 
geneous. if they are altogether incommensurable (like Plato’s ideal numbers) there 
can be no quantitative determination of their sum, i.e., there can be no room for 
the idea of Quantity, 
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we combine unity and plurality in the conception of a 
whole number; and the homogeneous units so combined 
must primarily be times (or spaces). On the other hand, 
no object can be conceived as e^ifisting in time or space, 
which is one with itself in such a sense that it is not 
capable of being divided and regarded as a number of 
units. Thus it is the reflexion of thought upon the forms 
of perception which makes it possible and necessary that 
quantity should be represented as number, and so as at 
once unity and plurality.^ 

'The case’as regards the categories of Reality and Nepa- in Quality 
tion is a little more difficult to>disentangle, but the result 
is similar. The analytic Logic rests on the idea that 
affirmation and negation aie absolutely exclusive, i.e., 
exclusive in such a why that the exclusion does not leave 
room for any relation between them. This view is 
accepted by Kant when he attacks Leibniz for his reduction 
of evil to mere nothingness or absence of good. “ When 
we represent what is real by the pure understanding alone, 

(as realitas noumenon,) we find ourselves obliged to 
exclude as unthinkable any opposition between realities, 
i.e., any relation in which they cancel each other’s effects, 
so that 3 — 3 = 0. Contrariwise, things phenomenally 
real may conflict with each other, and as united in one 
subject, they may wholly or partly annihilate each other’s 
effects, as is the case with two moving forces on the same 
straight line, which push or pull in opposite directions, 
or a pleasure which holds the balance against a pain.” “ 

In other words, the conditions of perception, time and 
space, make possible a union of opposites in one phen¬ 
omenal object, which would not be possible in /in object 

of pure thought. The chapter on Schematism supplies 

« 

’ There is a certain difficulty in bringing together the two passages on Number 
in the chapter on the ‘Amphiboly’ and in that on the ‘Schematism.’ We have 
to observe, however, that in the latter chapter Kant is maintaining against Leibniz 
the possibility of a multitude of homogeneous units as objects of experience : while 
in the former, he is showing the necessity that the category of quantity should be 
schemati.sed as number, with a view' to its application to objects of experience. 

From this necessity it follows, that no object can be presented to us in ex*perience 
which is not, or does not admit of being, legarded as a multitude of homogeneous 
units. 

2 A. 264; B, 320. 
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the Complement to this when it maintains that the category 
of Quality must be schematised as Degree or Intensive 
Quatitity; which is represented as a mean between com¬ 
plete vacuity and absolute fulness, between pure negation 
and pure position. Thus Kant lays the basis for the 
doctrine, not only that real opposites may be envisaged 
as existing in objects known under the conditions of space 
and time, but tliat objects known under these conditions 
must be envisaged as realities limited by other realities, 
th? affirmation of which therefore is qualified by negation 
and so determined as degree of reality.^ 

Imperfection Befofe iToint: oti to con^clor the other schemata, let us 

of foe form in i r 

which the examine what is involved in the view here taken ot pure 

third category i • , 

thusappears. thoutrht in its relation to the^iorms ot sense. It involves, 

o 

in the first place, that a ‘one’ wliich is also a ‘many,’ 
and in like manner a ‘ reality ’ which includes ‘ negation,’ 
are untliiukablc or cannot bi^ regarded as possible deter¬ 
minations of objects,' if objects are to be delernifned by 
• pure thought, alone. But, in the second place, botli 
iiecome intelligible as determinations of phenomenal 
objects, that is, objects in determining which the unity 
of^thpught 'is applied to the manifold of sense. This 
agrees with the doctrine that in pure self-consciousness, 
i:e., in the consciousness of the thinking subject of itself 
as thinking, all diffenmee and ru'gation is excluded. Vet, 
on the other hand, it is eijuallv Kant’s doctrine that it is 
only in relation to the synthetic unitv of the consciousness 
of the object tfiat the analytic unitv of self-consciousness 
is possible. Hence the maa'.ssiiv for that ('urious see-saw 
already notiied in tin* last chapter. For, if the thinking 
subject qin be conscious of itself as an object, f.c., can 
affirm itself and recVignise its unity with itself, only in 
relation to that which has difh'rfmce tn itself; and if in 
that relation it cannot affirm itself or be conscious of itself 
in the pure self-identity of its being, (seeing -that this 
would involve a removal of all such relation,) it follows 
that the process of knowledge is necessarily a progress 
toward a self-consciousness which can pever be attained : 
a progress which is necessary, because thought must apply 

’ The full explanation of this conception must be reserved for the chapter on 
the Mathematical principles. 
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itself to that which is not itself in order to become self- 
conscious, and endless, because in relation to what is not 
itself, it cannot become consciou_s of the pure self. As 
Schelling puts it, the process of experience is a continual 
“ struggle between the incapacity of uniting factors abso¬ 
lutely opposed, on the one side; and the necessity of 
uniting them, if the identity of self-consciousness is not 
to be cancelled, on the other.” ^ Or it is a process in 
which the object is alternately taken into, and expelled 
from, the consciousness of the self, because of the supposed 
necessity of consciousness of the object to .self-conscious¬ 
ness, while yet, as purely ahklytic, the latter seems to 
exclude the former. 


Such a theory of ^ knowledge, however, involves an Contradiction 
alternation of two points of view which are never really this view of 
brought together. It is impossible to conceive that the i^Hedinthe 
consciousness of self as exclusive of the consciousness of**^ category- 
the object, and the consciousness of self as inclusive of 
the consciousness of the object, should be identified. The 
unity must be regarded as prior to the difference and 
overreaching it, if through the difference that unity returns 
upon itself, and so becomes conscious of itself. . An(k> if 
the unity thus returns upon itself through the difference, 
it cannot but, in its full development, reduce the difference 
to an element in, or a necessary expression of itself. If 
this be so, we are obliged to admit a different view both 
of the relations of pure thought in itself and of its relation 
to the manifold in space and time, which* in knowledge 
it has to subsume, i.e., of the conceivable in itself and 
in relation to the perceivable. Instead of saying that for 
pure thought unity is absolutely oppqsed to plumlity and 
plurality to unity, we shall be obliged to say that for pure 
thought the one is nothing except in relation to the many : 
and instead of saying that for pure thought affirmation 
is absolutely separated from negation, we shall be obliged 
to say that determinatio cst negaiio, i.e., that affirmation 
can be conceived of only in relation to negation. Further, 
in both cases the pelation will not be a relation of things . 
externally combined, but of things each of which exists 
only through its relation to the other, or, as we may even 


3^ Schelling’s H’erke, III. 394. 
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express ;t, is only its relation to the other. In other words, 
what really exists is the unity in which each is one element, 
the one in the many, thf reality which returns upon itself 
through its negation. Hence thought does not require to 
be drawn out of itself by a shock from something foreign, 
ere it can differentiate itself, and by synthesis of differences 
attain consciousness of its own unity. It has the principle 
of differentiation in itself— i.e., in itself as pure thought, 
without relation to anything externally given, even to the 
pure manifold of space and time. On the other hand, if ‘ 
we can conceive thought as coming into any relation to 
such a manifold,* it must l^e because the consciousness of 
such manifold is only a further stage in the evolution of 
itself, and not the application of if to a foreign rhatter. 
For the same reason the synthesis of such matter cannot 
be limited to an external synthesis—as of that which cannot 
be brought into unity with the form of thought applied 
to it—but must go on to the recognition by thought of 
its own urfity in the matter. We may, indeed, admit that 
there is a stage in the process of Snowdedge in which 
thought deals with the manifold, in space and time, as if 
wkh & ff)re]gn matter, in which it seeks but in which it 
cannot find itself; and that in this stage only a relative 
synthesis is possible, i.e., a synthesis of objects with each 
other &y thought, which is not their synthesis thought. 
But this imperfect unity of thought with its object will 
be possible only in so far as thought does not bring to 
bear on its objects its own highest categories, i.e., that 
idea of its own unity with itself which is at the same time 
the idea of its unity with all that is an object for it. 

Returning again to the categories before us, the appli¬ 
cation of the remarks is obvious. Kant’s reasoning 
practically involves that the category of the one in the 
many, i.e., of Totality, is possible to us only in the form 
of Number or Extensive Quantity, which is generated by 
the schematism of the pure category of Quantity in relation 
to time. Hence, Totality must for us take the form of 
Extensive Quantity or Number, i.e.f the synthesis of 
homogeneous units, and the thought of a completed 
totality, a totality brought back to unity, is a mere idea, 
which IS contradictory as a pure conception, and unrealis- 
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able in a perception. In like manner, the category of 
Limitation or Determination can take for us only the 
imperfect form of the conception pf one reality as limited 
by another, and not that of a being, which is self-limited 
and self-determined. The third category is, therefore, 
only an idea, except in the form of a synthesis of elements 
which remain external to each other. 

So far, however, we have been dealing only with the a new problem 
categories of yuantity and Quality, ihe categories 
‘ Relation,’, which we have next to consider, stand on a 
somewhat different footing, for they are categories of 
reflexion. In other words, as Kant puts'it, they are cate¬ 
gories which go in pairs,^ substance and accident, cause 
and effect, etc.: they ^express a relation of two elements, 
which are at once necessarily distinguished and necessarily 
connected. This difference between the categories of 
Relation and those of Quantity and Quality may seem 
to be cancelled by what has been said o’f the Schematism 
of the two latter; for, as we have just seen, if is Kant’s 
view that in relation to time, unity and plurality, reality 
and negation, are brought together as correlated factors 
in the ideas of number and determinate reality {on 4eg<.>ee 
of reality). 

The difference, however, is twofold: for, in the firs't 

1 . r * possible on 

place, the categories of Relation involve a more perfect 
kind of synthesis of opposites than is involved in number 
and degree, in which the different elements combined are 
conceived as externally limiting each other; and, in the 
second place, this synthesis is regarded as already com¬ 
pleted in pure thought; for the categories of Relation, 
already as mere conceptions, express that duality* in unity 
or unity in duality which, as we have seen, llie categories 
of Quality and Quahtity gain only by being schematised. 

On Kant’s principles, it is difficult to see how the analytic 
unity of thought should give rise to any conception of 
a unity of differences apart from the schematism; and 
still more difficult to conceive how, even witli the aid of 
the schematism, it* should give rise to a reflective concep¬ 
tion in which the difference is one of correlative elements. 

For, in the case of the Categories of Quantity and Quality, 

*B. no. 


a 
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it was the schema which was supposed to enable us to 
bring together opposites which for pure thought were 
absolutely separated: gnd, as w^e have seen, it did not 
enable us to bring them together as correlates, but only 
as limiting each other. To allow pure thought to differ¬ 
entiate itself without relation to any manifold, or, when 
differentiated, to recover its unity with itself by reducing 
the difference to a difference of elements that essentially 
imply each other, was for Kant to retract all that he had 
said of the analytic character of the movement of pure 
thought. All that can be done to explain this incon¬ 
sistency is to point out that* as Kant derives the categories 
from the Judgment, in which, however formally it may 
be conceived, the unity of t^ought^appears as containing 
a duality of elements,—a subject and a predicate which 
have at least a relative difference,—he took this duality 
for granted. If, however, it be admitted that such a 
duality of aspects is necessary or even possible for pure 
thought as such, we must cease to treat the judgment in 
which pure thought expresses itself ^s a mere movement 
by identity, and the synthetic judgment as an external 
br^-ng^n^ together of elements previously unrelated. We 
must substitute for both a view of the judgment as a 
movement to the differentiation of elements, which, only 
as differentiated, can be held together in unity. Kant was 
not prepared thus to fill up the gulf between the analytic 
and the synthetic judgment. But he seeks, as it were, 
to bridge it over, first by taking the duality of thought 
as already given even in the analytic judgment, wdiich 
enables him to derive from the latter the categories of 
relation m a some\vhat attenuated form; and, secondly, 
by using the'schema as a means of turning this analytic 
duality into a synthetic duality, so tHat, e.g., reason and 
consequent become translated into cause and effect. 

appears, then, that the categories of Relation involve 
synthesis of conceptions or elements of concep- 
if we hold to the principle of Kant’s own 
l^^'catment of the categories of Quantity amd Quality, cannot 
philosophy, be brought together except through‘‘a thiTd something,’ 
to wit, the form of time; and they involve a more perfect 
synthesis than can be achieved even w^h the aid of that 
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form. For, in the reflective synthesis of substance and 
accident, cause and effect, action and reaction, each term 
has meaning only in relation to the other, which at ‘the 
same time it excludes. Here, therefore, we have at once 
negation and affirmation, unity and difference; for each 
term is at once negatively and positively related to the 
other, and the w^hole thought is of a unity of differences 
which at once repel and attract each other. If, therefore, 
it be true that even in attributing to pure thought the 
origination of the categories of Number and Degree, Kant 
is giving to” it a synthetic movement of which, on the 
formal view of it accepted by him, it is not capable; still 
more obvious is the inconsistency of attributing to it the 
origination of categories of -Relation. Accordingly, we 
find that it was one of fhese categories, viz., the category 
of causality, that first gave rise to Kant’s doubts in relation 
to the dogmatic metaphysic of Wolff, to which his invari¬ 
able objection was that it treated the’ analytic movement 
f.T thought as if it were a synthetic movement, and pre¬ 
tended to get difference out of identity. And Hume’s 
.scepticism had such influence upon him, mainly because 
lit suggested the counter problem, how' to reduce to ide^itit^y 
filings given as different. Kant's first problem in 1763, 
vas how conception can ‘ fertilise itself ’ or add new matter 
ito its content; and at that time he had no solution to 
^ive except that thought must wait on experience, and 
iccept from expi’rience w hatever connexions of phenomena 
|il may present, as the presupposition of its, own analytic 
action. But Hume show-ed this answer to be unsatisfac- 
|tory, Avhen he maintained that experience can give us only 
the pout hoc and not the propter hoc, one thigg after 
another and not one thing as necessarily connected with 
another. Given one thing, how can you get another from 
it? was the first question of Kant, which forced him to 
seek in experience for that synthesis which the intelligence 
seemed unable to explain. Given two different things in 
succession, how can you establish a necessary relation 
between them ? was,^the question of Hume,^ which foxced 
Kant again to look to the intelligence itself for a priori 

have, however, pointed out above, p. 187 sft/., that Kant sometimes con¬ 
fuses the two points when he is speaking of his relation to Hume. 

VOL. I. 2D 
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prin.^iples of synthesis, which, it was obvious, could not 
be given in sense any more than they could be accounted ^, 
for hv the movement of pure thought. Hence arose the 
double-edged problem b^f the Cniiq^ie, which is hidden 
under the ambiguity of the word synthesis: the problem 
how, on the one hand, by perception we are able to add 
new matter to conception, and how, on the other hand, 
by conception we are able to connect the new' matter added 
with the old. This double problem is, Kant holds, to be 
sdlved by the relation of pure thought to the manifoldjOf 
sense through its a priori forms; for, as he"contends; it 
is in this relation that the unity of thought develops into 
conceptions, which supply principles of synthesis whereby 
that manifold may be brought back to the unity of thought. 
Such a development has been shown to be necessary even 
in the case of the categories of Quality and Quantity, 
which are schematised as Numb("r and Degree. But these 
schemata do not y(ft explain how the unity of‘thought 
should ever suggest the idea of a necessary connexion 
among the elements of the manifold, which was the special 
form of synthesis attacked by Hume. For Hume took 
the synthesis of external relation in time and space for 
granted, as given in experience, and merely raised the 
question as to the necessity of the connexion of things 
so related, and as to the origin of the very idea of such 
a necessity. Kant tiniversalises the problem, and asks for 
the origin of the syntheses of quantity and quality implied 
in the determination f)f objects in time and space, as well 
as of the synthesis of relation ; and he further distinguishes 
the two questions of the orfg/n of the conceptions, and 
of theiv application to the manifold. Now, it is the former 
question we,have been treating of in this chapter; and 
we have already seen how he attempts to show that through 
schematism the. analytic unity of thought, in the pure 
conceptions of Quantity and Quality, ttirna into the 
synthetic unity of the conceptions of Number and Degree. 

contend that, as that unity expresses 
r^Ssedi. judgment in which subjeqt and predicate are 

these categories, analytically and therefore necessarily connected, so the 
different elements of the manifold brought into relation 
to the unity must be determined as necessarily connected 
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with each other. Further, he maintains that as the judg¬ 
ment has three forms which may determine the analytic 
unity of subject and predicate, sq the synthetic unity of 
necessary relation in the elements of the manifold appears 
in the three forms of substance and accident, cause and 
effect, and reciprocity, which again, as referred to time, 
are translated into the three relations of the permanent 
to the changing, of antecedent to consequent, and of 
coexistent to coexistent. The difficulty here lies in the 
assumption .that thought without being synthetic should 
yet develop into an analytic judgment, which again by 
an external reflexion upon the fnanifold as given in time, 
becomes a synthetic judgment, or a conception of elements 
that afe distinguished, and the same time necessarily 
connected. And this difficulty is heightened by the way 
in which Kant reaches to the synthetic conceptions of 
Number and Degree as relative comljinations of momenta 
which pure thought cannot combine, buf Uie combination 
of which is made possible by the ideas of space'and time. 
If, however, we recdgnise in the so-called analytic judg¬ 
ment of self-consciousness, not the abstraction from all 
synthesis, but rather the perfect type of syntfiesi# «s the 
return of thought upon its own unity, we shall not find 
it difficult to see how the intelligence should give rise to 
the idea ot a necessary connexion in all objects in space 
and time which it brings into relation to that unity. In 
fact, the determination of objects as standing in qualitative 
and quantitative relations to each other, and*the determina¬ 
tion of them as necessarily connected with each other, 
w^ould seem to be just steps in the process of knowledge 
by which these objects are brought back to the»unity of 
thought,—a process which can end only in tlie recognition 
of the unity of the Intelligence with itself as maintaining 
itself in all its consciousness of objects, and, therefore, 
of the unky of all objects not only with each other, but 
with the mind that knows them. Kant’s account of know¬ 
ledge as an act of judgment really involves this. For 
in the act of judgment we have not, as formal Logic 
supposes, the mere conception of an object as self-identical, 
but the determination of it by distinction and relation, 
and also the recognition that in and through this distinc- 
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tion lii.ere is a unity which maintains itself or returns upon 
itself; and consequently that the object is ultimately one 
with tlie thought that apprehends it—a truth which is 
partially expressed by Txant himself, when he says that 
judgment is the expression of the objective unity of 
apperception. 

Peculiarities of Tliis lust remark may fairly introduce the consideration 

the calegorict _ . /•■s/rji- 

of Modality. (,f the Schematism as applied to the categories oi Alodality. 

Impossibility ‘ ^ . 

offindinpa Thcsc catcgorics, according to Kant, express relations, 

explanation of not of objccts to cacli othci', but of objects to the mind 

these on 

Kantian wliich knows them. Now, it was the principle ol the 
** 'Pranscendental Deduction that all our ideas must be 
capable of being united with the consciousness of self, 
and that they can be so uni’i'LM only as they are combined 
into one objective consciousness. Thus, the unity ^if all 
objects with the conscious subject goes along with the 
unity of all objects with each other as elements in one 
expi'rience. Th^ mind that is to be capable of kribwledge 
must be.captt,ble of the double synthesis of objects with 
each other and with the self for which they are objects; 
or, to put it otherwise, must be capable of producing by 
its own^actiVity the categories, or forms of thought, neces¬ 
sary to establish such relations. On the other hand, it 
Seems impossible to explain the existence of such functions 
of thought, so long as thought is regarded as ruled by 
the law of identity. How can a consciousness, gifted only 
with analytic powers, be capable of synthetically com¬ 
bining the objects wdiich it apprehends? Still more,— 
how can such a consciousness go beyond itself to apprehend 
objects which are other than itself, so as to bind up the 
consciou^iness of them in the one consciousness of itself? 
Now, we ha.ve seen already that Kant was inyolved in 
great difficulties in an.swering the fir^t of these questions, 
and that his introduction of the categories of relation as 
necessary categories of thought could not be jmtified so 
long as thought was taken as purely analytic: (though 
it might be explained by the fact that this analytic thought 
w'as yet conceived by Kant as expressieg itself in the form 
of judgment.) For, if such categories are legitimate, then 
. thought does not necessarily determine its object as 
abstract identit}' apart from all relation; but, on the 

f 
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contrary, it necessarily relates the object which it deter¬ 
mines to other objects in the very process of determining 
it: and we can meet Kant’s question, “ How are we to 
understand that because one thing is asserted, something 
different should be also asserted as flowing from it?” 
with the answer, that we can understand nothing else; 
or, in other words, that we cannot understand the assertion 
of a thing from which nothing else should follow. But 
if this be admitted, the second question is less difficult to 
answer. If ^thought is necessarily determination by rela¬ 
tion, i.e., if it necessarily goes beyond the object it 
apprehends, to unite it with "other objk^-s, it becomes 
intelligible how' it should go beyond its own bare identity 
to apprehend objects, and aft'o how it is just by this going 
beyofid itself that it becomes conscious of itself, or returns 
to itself; so that, in Kant’s language, the analytic unity 
of apperception is dependent on the synthetic unity. For, 
if thought is essentially and in itself s'^othetic, we can 
understand how it maintains its identity in the differences 
it produces or apptehends, and how through them it 
becomes conscious of itself. 

We have now seen the relation of the different s^^bemata t he Schematism 
to the categories and the forms of judgment from which retractation of 

, 1-1 1 • •, • , .... the analytic view 

they are derived, and we are in a position to review^ the ofthought. 

whole process and understand its meaning. The Schema¬ 
tism is a middle term which is supposed to unite perception 
and conception with a view to knowledge. Such a middle 
term is made necessary by Kant’s analytic view of pure 
thought, which requires that the intellectual ‘ functions of 
unity ’ should be “ concreted with time,” in order that they 
may be brought into relation with perception. .On con¬ 
sideration, however, it appears that the scaffolding which 
Kant thus erects redlly hinders us from seeing the nature 
of the building he is constructing. For what he really 
gives us is a disguised refutation of the analytic view of 
thought with which he started. In the first place, thought, 
taken as a movement by identity, is yet supposed to be 
essentially judgment, and that in spite of the admission 
that the analytic unity is possible only through the 
synthetic. Being taken in the form of judgment, thought 
already involves tjie three functions of thesis, antithesis. 
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and sj-nfhesis: i.e., it involves the idea of a unity which 
througii the difference of subject and predicate returns 
upo'n itself. In this way, it becomes easy to extract from 
it a number of categories, each expressing one of the 
different phases through which thought moves in its affir¬ 
mation of itself. In the next place, this shadowy 
differentiation, which Kant is never weary of declaring 
to be in itself empty of meaning, is, so to speak, sub¬ 
stantiated, by reflecting it upon the contents of inner 
sefise through its form of time—a process which would 
be nugatory, unless w-e supposed all the categories in their 
difference from each othef as species of apperception to 
be already derived from pure thought; for all it can 
possibly explain is a qualifitation of the pure relations 
of thought by the externality of time* wdiich, c.g., translates 
the relation of cause and effect into invariable sequence. 
In truth, if we held to the idea of thought as pure identity, 
there would be wnly* one, or at most tw^o, ‘ func1.ions of 
unity ’ tq/]ualify; and the schematic qualification of such 
functions could not produce a multitude of categories. 
Further, if thought needed the aid of the idea of time to 
atjaiiv.even *such an imperfect unity of negative and posi¬ 
tive, of unity and plurality, as is implied in the ideas of 
Number and Degree, we could not suppose it to be capable 
of developing the categories of Relation and Modality 
(wdiich fnvolve higher forms of such a unity) either with 
or without the aid of the idea of time. This, as we have 
already seen aijd as will be showm more fully in the sequel, 
is admitted by Kant himself in regard to the categories 
of modality, which express the unity of thought with the 
object frym which it yet distinguishes itself. Hence, for 
him this unity shrinks into an unrealisable idea. But it 
is equally true of the categories of refetion which express 
the essentially reflective character of thought, a character 
which it is vain to suppose that it can acquire by reference 
to time, if it has it not in itself. 

We are obliged, therefore, to regard this whole process, 
in which thought is gifted with new flowers by reference 
to time, as simply indicating the steps by which Kant 
gets out of the false position in which he was placed by 
his original view of thought as in itself purely analytic. 
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It is a refutation of the principles of formal Logic in 
relation to thought, disguising itself as a correction of 
that Logic in relation to knowledge; and its ultimate 
result is to bring into view the antithetic and synthetic 
movement of intelligence, which formal Logic conceals. 
The supposed opposition of pure thought to schematised 
thought is an illusion. It is true that the unity-in¬ 
difference of the intelligence in itself is not equivalent to the 
unity-in-difference of the intelligence and the intelligible 
world; or, ^in other words, that pure self-consciousne*ss, 
or the unity of objective and subjective self, is not the 
same thing with the unity of sJlf-consciousness as includ¬ 
ing and presupposing a consciousness of the external 
world; But Kant’s \\ay ‘t/f*taking thought as a bare 
idenfity and perception as a bare manifold, or the former 
as purely universal and the latter as purely particular, 
and then looking for a middle term to connect them, 
involves an abstraction, which, if he hafl .strictly adhered 
to it, would have made such a middle teun iinjpossible. 
On the other hand? when he goes on to substitute for 
these abstractions, the idea of thought as judgment and 
as therefore including in itself a whole series oT ca|egories, 
and the idea of perception as the apprehension of indi¬ 
vidual things as such, the middle term becomes unneces¬ 
sary ; for in sttch thought the universal has already 
particularised itself, and in such perception the individual 
is already the particularised universal. The great value 
of Kant’s argument here as elsewhere lies.in this, that it 
refutes the abstract ways of thinking in which it begins. 
It is an argument which cancels and reconstitutes the 
imperfect premises from which it starts. Nor is,the value 
of the instruction it gives to us, when viewed in this way, 
essentially lessened* by the fact that Kant himself never 
quite realised the full bearing of his own work, or the 
inconsistency of the end of it with the beginning. What 
Jacobi says of the thing in itself, that without it we cannot 
get into the Critique, and with it we cannot come out of 
the Critique, is true of almost all Kant’s provisional con¬ 
ceptions. And to appreciate the real meaning and value 
of his method is mainly this—to give him due credit for 
the process by ^hich he leads us to correct our first 
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notion?, while not concealing his imperfect consciousness 
of what he was doing. 

In the present case, however, there is something more 
to be said. For, as wds suggested in a previous chapter, 
Kant himself, in his general remarks on the categories, 
especially in what he says of the relation of the third 
category in each class to the other two, and again of the 
relation of the mathematical to the dynamical categories 
and principles, does much to help us to a better ‘ meta¬ 
physical deduction of the categories’ from^the idea qf 
judgment, than that which he himself has given. The 
categories are n(7t, Kant tells us, to be taken as unconnected 
functions of thought, but as a ditlerence of elements in 
the system, as ’ivhich the tfrrierstanding reveals itself in 
its characteristic act of judgment. Now, judgment, as 
we have seen, is a process which involves both distinction 
and relation; we might even say, in Kantian terms, uoth 
analysis and synthes'is. It is a process in which* we can 
ideally distinguish three stages or movements: first, the 
thesis, the simple position or assertioR of a thing in which 
it is referred to itself or set before the mind in its self- 
identjly; secondly, the antithesis or determination of the 
thing by distinction from, and relation to, other things; 
and lastly, the synthesis or re-integration of the elements 
thus differentiated and related—a .synthetic movement of 
which we become conscious when we bring into view the 
unity of thought which underlies all such distinction and 
relation. Or, ^to put it otherwise, in judgment the mind 
posits its object, determines it by relation, and recognises 
its unity whth itself in this determination; or, what is the 
same thmg in another point of view', it recognises the 
unity of the. object with the thought for which it is. 
Hence, taking judgment as the determination of the real 
as such, or, in Kantian language, the process whereby 
“ given ideas are brought to the objective unity, of apper¬ 
ception,” w'e can trace in it a movement of thought, 
whereby the real is first determined as if it were a thing 
in itsplf, with no necessary relation to anything but itself; 
then, as a law of relation between phenomena or things 
.which manifest their nature only in their relations; and 
finally, as a circle of distinguished and related elements, 
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which, therefore, no longer stand in indifferent opposition 
to the thought which distinguishes and relates them, but 
find in it their centre. We may, therefore, define judg¬ 
ment as at once the distinction of* objects from, and their 
relation to each other, and their distinction from, and 

If' 

relation to, the thought for which they are,—a definition 
which is nearly equivalent to that given by Kant when 
he speaks of it as a synthesis of the manifold in relation 
to the unity of the self, and when he points out that the 
‘ is ’ of the copula is the expression of the objective umty 
of apperception. In fact, it is just because the ‘ is ’ of 
the copula thus indicates the retlirn of thought into identity 
with itself through distinction and relation, that we have 
in the-judgment, wha^we'ilavfi still more explicitly in the 
syllogism, the essential unity of thought, by which it 
determines its object and it,self. 

Now, to say that thought is judgment, and that judg- Judgment 

. ’ / r , , , A ® "‘-'ohes 

ment is always synthetic, is to say (r) that.thought always mi the cate- 
involves these three movements : and {2) .tha^.they can depend.supon 

, 1 T 1 I 1 1 1 • *be predicate 

never be separated.* in other words, thought, when it which of them is 

, riiir • 1 ■••II- made explicit. 

becomes fully self-conscious, cannot but recognise in itself 
these three phases, which it is impossible to ^epafa^e, yet 
w'hich it is obliged to distinguish. It is obliged to dis¬ 
tinguish them; fci its synthetic, necessarily presupposes 
its thetic. and antithetic, movements ; yet it cannot separate 
them; for each movement is a step in a proces*s not of 
mere change, but of development, i.e., a process in which 
each stage potentially contains the others, .and cannot be 
fully expressed except in relation to the others. Looking 
at it in the former light, and attending only to the neces¬ 
sary distinction of the phases of thought, we m»ay forget 
that we are dealing with the elements which exist only 
in a process, and thus we may naturally be led to treat 
the three attitudes of thought as three orders of categories : 
first, categories of simple position, i.e., categories which 
determine an object without explicit reference to anything 
but itself; secondly, categories of reflexion, by wdiich an 
object is determined as finding its explanation, its essence 
or principle, in something else than itself; and lastly, 
categories of ideal unity, by which an object is again 
referred to itself, ^ut only as it is regarded as a monad 
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or woilcl of relations which has its ideal centre in itself, 
or, to pnt it otherwise, only in so far as it is in unity with 
the*(hfiught for w’hich it is. On the other hand, when 
we regard these categories as factors or phases in the 
process of judgment, we have to recognise that they cannot 
be fixed in isolation from each other, or, in other words, 
that we cannot understand the categories of simple position 
and reflexion except in reference to the highest category 
which is ahvays involved in the unity of the judgment. 
And the abstraction which hardens itself against this 
transitional character of the categories and fixes them 
against each other, must ?*nd in reducing them either to 
tautology or contradiction. As judgment is synthesis, it 
cannot be fully understood "1Tp‘as except as expressing the 
unity of thought with itself through all the differen^es it 
states, or, in other words, the unity of the object with 
itself by negation of all its differences from other things 
and from thoug^ht. feut while the judgment is this jor us, 
or, in ot,ker words, while it cannot be fully understood 
except in this point of view, it is not necessarily this for 
the individual who judges. For, while judgment always 
inwt'lwA*^ aTid even expresses, the highest categorv, it 
expresses it only abstractly and imperfectly in the ‘ is ’ 
bf the copula, which does not attract attention for itself, 
but is regarded only as a connecting link between the 
subject *and predicate. Nay, even the separation of the 
‘is’ itself is an abstraction which is not often made in 
actual predication. In the judgmt-nt the unity of thought 
remains undeveloped, and is, so to speak, subdued to the 
element it works in. The explicit meaning of the judg¬ 
ment is iletermined by the nature of the terms it binds 
together, and these may or may not furnish a matter which 
is adequate to the form of judgment. *Thus in a judgment 
in which a simple quality is asserted to belong to a given 
object (‘ This rose is red ’) there is, no doubt, ar qualifica¬ 
tion of that object by negation and relation; for ‘ deter¬ 
mination is negation,’ and ‘ qualities are relations in 
disguise ’: but the negation is not* made explicit or 
attended to, and the disguise is not thrown off. The 
judgment, therefore, appears to determine the object only 
as an isolated unit, which has no comt^ercium with any- 
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thing but itself, and to determine it only by a quality 
which also has no necessary connexion with any other 
quality. It is thus explicitly nothing more than'the 
reference of a thing to itself ap 4 rt from all relation to 
other things. Relation, indeed, cannot be quite excluded, 
but it appears only in the indifferent form of quantity, 
in so far as the subject in reference to the predicate is 
thought of as one of many actual or possible individuals 
participating in the same quality, and the predicate in 
reference to the subject as a special degree or quantitatively 
determined modification of a given quality. Hut a quanti¬ 
tative relation is, as Kant points out, a relation of 
homogeneous units which do not require each other, i.e., 
it is a relation which seejjji'nfot essentially to belong to 
the things related. On the other hand, that w'hich is (*)Categories 

, ^ . . , , Relation or 

implicit in such judgment, becomes explicit in judgments Reflexion, 
where the predicate expresses an essential relation of the 
subject® to something else than itself’ (‘This ball is 
elastic Here the abstract copula seems ,to be elevated 
into an expression «f unity in difference, though as yet 
only an external or reflective unity, i.e., a unity of things 
which are primarily determined as different. The, subject 
is determined by relation to that which is other than itself, 
and which yet, as so determined, it presupposes. The 
act of judgment, thercff>re, does nf)t, as in the judgment 
of simple position, appear to be a gratuitous or (Arbitrary 
division for our thought of that which is essentially one, 
but rather to express a negative and relative; aspect, which 
belongs to the object as such. At the same time, if in 
this Avay the difference of the judgment of Relation is 
explained, its imity seems to break down in contradiction; 
or the unity of the object with itself which is.presupposed, 
seems to disappear »n the relativity asserted of it. It may 
be added that the thought which apprehends the relativity 
seems to move backward and forward, between fixed points 
which it presupposes as given independently. In truth, 
the form of judgment combines position and negation, 


* Note that in the Prolegomena (§ iq noie)^ Kant denies that judgments of 
experience can be based on judgments of peiceplion, the predicate of which is a 
secondary quality. This is equivalent to saying that judgments of experience 
imply not only the mathe|natical but the dynamical princi[)les. 
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unity nd difference, in a contradictory way, because the 
relativity of the predicate negates the self-reference of the 
objeet. To make the matter of the judgment adequate to 
the form, it would be necessary that the predicate should 
express the conformity of the subject in its differences and 
relations with the ideal principle of unity implied in it. 

(3)Catesones Heiu'C, HcfTel savs that the idea of judgment is realised 

Ideal Unity. Qiily in sucli judgments as Ihis man is good, which 
refers to an ideal principle of humanity as manifesting 
itself in all the special characteristics and relations of the 
individual man, and thus giving him the most perfect 
harmony and unity with Mmself. In other words, such a 
predicate alone gives to the copula its full complement of 
meaning, as expressing tfitT^nitv of thought with the 
object which it determines, or, looking at it in the 'other 
way, the unity of the particular object with its own 
universal. For the reflective or antithetic movement by 
which thought ^determines its object in relation fo other 
objects, ngw, as it were, bent back into itself, and 
reconciled with the immediate reference of the object to 
itsell, w’hich is expressed in judgment of mere thesis or 
positi<^i\ (Ll\, in Kant’s judgments of Quality and Quan¬ 
tity). And, in this reinstated unity of the object with 
itself, is also e.xpre.ssed its unity w’ith the thought for 
which it is; for such thought no longer presupposes given 
objects as points between which it moves in apprehending 
their relations, but the objective difference of the correlated 
elements or objects is viewed as itself the expression of 
an underlying ideal unity. The object is now recognised 
as that in apprehending which thought is conscious of its 
own unity, or as an object in which thought can find 
itself, fl'o put it in Kant’s phrase, the transcendental 
unity of apperception is in such judgments recognised to 
be constitutive of the object. The abstraction, so natural 
to the common consciousness and even to science, by 
which objects are taken as if they existed for themselves 
without relation to the subject, is in such judgments 
expressly annulled in the unity of thought with its object. 
matter of This view of judgment may be made a little clearer by 

adequate to its ^ slightly different mode of statement. If we look at 
form? judgment as the act in which perceptii^ns are determined 
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by conceptions, it is obvious that we may make any one 
of the a priori conceptions or of their schemata, or any 
conception that falls under them, into the predicate "of a 
judgment. This is done by Kan't when he lays down in 
the principles of the pure understanding that all objects 
of experience have extensive and intensive quantity; that 
they are determined in their relations to each other in time 
(and space) by the categories of substance and accident, 
cause and effect, and reciprocity; and that in relation to 
the consciousness for which they exist, they have a certhin 
modality (as hypothetically necessary). But, though all 
such determinations are expressible in judgments, it cannot 
be said that the judgment has a matter adequate to its 
form,-except when the pmiic'atc expresses an idea, which 
explains at once the distinction and the unity of the ele¬ 
ments of thought implied in that form; for only then have 
we an idea for which the judgment is the necessary 
(‘xpress*ion. Now, ideas of (juantity and quality do not, 
as such, explain the division of subject and pg^dicate in 
the judgment; and** ideas of relation do not adequately 
explain the identity which the judgment asserts between 
them through the copula. Hence judgments"which hjtve 
not modal predicates, i.e., judgments which do not express 
the unity of the object with the thought for which it is, 
express less than they impl3^ They are judgments which 
do not explain their own form as judgments; or^they are 
judgments made by anticipation. Thus when we say that 
objects of experience are extensive quanta^ the reference 
of quantity as a predicate to, and its distinction from, 
those objects is not explained by their nature as quanta. 
Again, when we say that all objects of expedience are 
necessarily determined as substances'which, reveal them¬ 
selves in accidentsy or accidents which are referred to 
substances, we show the reason for a reflexion which passes 
from one .side to the other of this dual existence, but not 
yet a reason for the identity of the two correlatives, each 
of which refers us to the other. But it is just this identity 
which is asserted i© the judgment. Hence even in assert¬ 
ing such a predicate, the form of judgment goes beyond 
its matter, or the matter does not contain in itself a reason 
for this form. From this point of view, therefore, we can 
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justify Kant’s assertion that what judgment expresses is, 
that the relation of its subject and predicate is determined 
bv the transcendental unity of apperception. For this 
means that, until we make explicit the relation of the 
object to the conscious self for which it is, we have not 
fully or adequately explained what the judgment asserts.^ 
In other words, so long as by the predicate the subject 
of the judgment is referred to itself, as in judgments of 
quality and quantity; or, so long as it is merely referred 
to' other objects, as in judgments of relation, the judgmenti 
does not express all it implies. It expresses all it implies 
only when by tfie predicate the subject is referred to an 
ideal principle, which is regarded as realising itself in the 
particular existence of thP" sciby^'t and constitutihg its 
individuality; for then, the determination of the siJibject 
bv the ideal principle is a determination of that subject 
by itself. 

Now, it is aj'once obvious that the distinction which 
Kant ma,kes between the mathematical and the dynamical 
categories (thf)se with and those without correlatives) corre¬ 
sponds generally to the distinction between thesis and 
antilhesvs, '')r position and reflexion, which has just b('en 
given. “For that distinction rests,” as he tells us, “on 
the fact that the d}'namical categories have correlates and 
the mathematical have not;” or, as he elsewhere puts it, 
the former express a “ synthesis (jf different elements which 
are not homogeneous,” but which, for that very reason, 
“require each, other,” so that the one cannot be posited 
without the other, while the latter express a “ synthesis of 
different elements which are homogeneous,” and which, 
thereforcj,, “ do not require each rither.” - It is true that 
under the dynamical categories he includes the categories 
of Modality as w’dl as those of Relation; while, on the 
principles just stated, the modal categories are rather to 
be regarded as expressing the conception of- ideal or 
organic unity, the unity of an object with itself in all its 
difference, or, wdiat is the same thing, the unity of the 

* I do not, of course, say that it meant all this for Kant. 

’“This is said of the mathematical and dynamical principles, but for our 
present purpose it is not nece.ssary to take note of the distinction of principles 
from categories. (B. 201.) 
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object with the thought for wl^ch it is. But this directly 
points to that defect of Kant’s theory of knowledge, which 
has been already characterised, viz., that he does not admit 
that the mind can find its own unity in its object, or bring 
its object into perfect unity with the thought for which it 
is. Hence, though he holds that objects must be capable 
of being brought into relation w-ith the unity of self, as 
otherwise experience could not exist, he equally holds that 
as given in sense, they are always externally related to 
that unity. Thus the unity of the self is the source *of 
air the principles of that synthesis by which alone objects 
can be determined as such, bat yet the ‘consciousness of 
seif is negatively related to the consciousness of objects. 
This being the case, it \\>u/c:ld ^eem inevitable that know¬ 
ledge itself, as being the relation of the object to the 
subject, should be brought under the category of recipro¬ 
city. Yet, as being their conscious relation, it necessarily 
involved a higher category; for to be coh.<^uous of the self 
and the object in distinction from and re|atio>;i to each 
other,—and only so-^can we be conscious of either,—is to 
see them from tlie point of view of a unity which transcends 
their distinction. This ditlicuhy is partly disguiseci,when 
the reciprocity in question is taken as a reciprocity prior 
to knowledge, a reciprocity between the subject in itself 
and the object in itself—the latter being the ground of 
the affections that furnish the matter for the activity of 
the former; but it necessarily reappears as a reciprocity 
in knowledge between i^erception and cayiception, con¬ 
sciousness and self-consciousness, unless the latter of each 
of thc.se pairs be taken to include the former as an element 
in itself. Now Kant, as we have seen, goes so fpr in this 
direction that he makes thouglit or self-consciousness reach 
beyond the con.sciou6ness of objects, and exercise a spon¬ 
taneity which is not a mere reaction upon the affections 
that it receives from without. But he insists that in this 
unlimited spontaneity, just because it meets with no 
obstacle which reacts upon it, thought determines no 
object. It is a fr^e movement, but a free movement in 
vacuo, where there is no atmosphere to sustain the wings 
of thought, aqd where therefore no progress is made.^ 

^ A. 4 ; B. 8 . 
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Thi" result, therefore, is mVrely the production of ideas of 
objects, which have no objective value; ideas which are 
idea'^ and nothing more. This opposition of thought to 
knowledge, as transcending it, but not transcending it to 
any purpose, or only to the purpose of setting up an ideal 
ol knowledge with which our actual knowledge is incom¬ 
mensurable, makes it dithcult for Kant to deal with the 
categories of modality w'hich express the relation of the 
object, as known to the mind. And we can only express 
thft result he arrives at by saying that that relation is, for 
Kant more than reciprocity, yet less than organic unit^': 
more than reciprocity or th# relation of independent things, 
because it is a conscious relation; i.e., a relation of factors 
W'hich are both in con.sciowsnijtS j^ ^ nd less than organic 
unity, becau.se the factors in consciousness are supposed 
to be incapable of being reduced to identity. Kant’s 
classification of the modal categories as one species of 
dynamical cate^wies* is, therefore, just one indit'fttion of 
liis tendejjcy to regard the relation of the mind to its object 
under the same point of view’ in wiiich he regards the 
relation of one object to another; though, of course, the 
very j^ea of his Transcendental Deduction involves that 
the relations of the ego to the object can not be brought 
under the categories by which it determines the relation 
of objects to each other. 

If, hrtwever, we view the consciousness of self as 
involving not an analytic but a .synthetic unity, and as, 
indeed, the very type of such a unity, we shall be led to 
correct Kant’s view of the categories as derived from it; 
we shall be led to recognise, not only that, without any 
schematism or reflexion of the unity of thought upon the 
manifold, we.can derive from it categories both of position 
and reflexion, of thesis and antithesis, but also that these 
must be recognised as imperfect categories, i.e., as cate¬ 
gories which imply a higher unity than they express. 
And this cannot mean anything else than that which is 
shown by Hegel, viz,, that the idea of organic or ideal 
unity, necessarily arises, whenever we piake clear what is 
involved in the unity of thought with itself in any deter¬ 
mination of its objects. Every other category is an 
imperfect representation of this category,* or a stage in 
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its development; and to tak^ any other category as a 
final explanation, or as the principle of a final explanation, 
of anything is to fossilise thought at one stage of" its 
movement. Every other category implies something it 
does not explain, and therefore must break down in contra¬ 
diction, if it is taken as absolute, i.e., as the ultimate 
truth of things. For the intelligence cannot rest in its 
progressive definition or determination of any object, till 
it finds its own unity in that object. 

When we reject the idea that the judgment of self-'T’’® 
consciousness is analytic, Kant’s schematism of the 
categories is no longer needed to give' them synthetic appiiration cf 
value. Its value now is that it points to the conditions 
of the ‘application of thej^galegOries as principles of know¬ 
ledge. For, as I have already said, the unity-in-difference 
of pure self-consciousness in itself is different from the 
unity-in-difference of self-consciousness and the conscious¬ 
ness of' the world of objects in space".gnd time. The 
categories may, therefore, be regarded as 4:he predicates 
in the primary judgments of know'ledge or experience, by 
w’hich objects are determined in relation to the self, and 
so as the judgments that are implied in all bth^ri»judg- 
ments. But this means that the determination of these 
objects by the categories is presupposed in all other 
determination of them, though it may not need to be 
explicitly recognised in such determination. Hence, Kant 
has no sooner got his categories schematised, and so made 
available for the determination of objects, than he proceeds 
to consider the judgments of know^ledge from the other 
side, and to show that the objects of our sensible per¬ 
ceptions as known in space and time must nececsarily be 
subsumed under these categories, in order to be determined 
as objects. Or, to pot it in Kant’s language, the synthesis 
of imagination, by which images of perception are formed, 
must necessarily be conformable to the whole system of 
the categories, and must be recognised as so conformable, 
if objects are to be known as such. The discussion of this 
thesis will form tho subject of the following chapters. 
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THE SYSTEM OF THE PRINCIPLES OF PURE UNDERSTANDING. 

• t 

T he principles of the pure understanding are the 
universal judgmentsfn itl''jion to objects of experi¬ 
ence which it becomes possible to make, if w6 are 
authorised to apply the schematised categories to the data 
of perception. Here^ therefore, Kant starts from the point 
of view of per^?ption, as in dealing with the Schemata 
he started from the point of view of conception. There 
he had to consider how the categoritjs, as conceptions of 
objects in general, could be translated into conceptions of 
objecftiin time. Here he has to consider how it is possible 
actually to apply these conceptions to perceptions. And 
the general answer given is, that it is possible because 
it is necessary, i.e., because it is only through the appli¬ 
cation of these conceptions that perceptions can give rise 
to experience, in the sense of a knowledge of objects. 

As usual, Kant begins by going back to Logic, and 
again pointing the antithesis between thinking and know¬ 
ing. Thinking, as a purely analytic process of judging, 
is tied down to the law of identity; and its highest 
principle is t-liat no conception taken as a subject can have 
a predicate which is its negation, or •which is the negative 
of any element contained in it. This is a principle which 
has nothing to do with the matter of thought, ©r with the 
way in which that matter has come into our minds. It 
is therefore no positive, but only a negative, criterion of 
truth; for what is self-consistcnt is not, therefore, true, 
though what is true must be self-consistent. Kant points 
out further that in the statement of principle, it is 
not right to introduce a reference to tiipe.^ We ought not 
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to say that according to the principle of contradiction no 
man can be learned and unlearned at the same time; for 
this would imply a consciousness of the possibility of 
contradictory predicates succeeding each other in one 
subject, a consciousness which cannot be derived from 
pure thought without reference to the conditions under 
which objects are given in time. By the law of pure 
thought, we can exclude from the subject only the negative 
of any predicate included in the conception of that subject, 
as when we say “ no learned man is unlearned.” So much 
as to the rule of thinking, but it is quite different as to 
the rule of knowing; for wt know that all objects of 
perception as such come under conditions of time, and 
therefore we can apply^^o them all the principles which 
arise out of the application of the categories to time, or 
to matter as given under time-conditions, (and also, if 
they are outward objects, under space-conditions). In so 
far, tffferefore, as the intelligence in relation to time, as 
the form of inner sense, gives rise to c^tego«ies which 
correspond to tim^relations, i.e., which are capable of 
being translated into terms of relations of or in time, in 
so far we can lay down general principles •uncj^jfr which 
all objects empirically known must come; seeing that, 
if our perceptions do not come under these principles, 
they will not “ furnish us MMth knowledge, but only with 
a rhapsody of impressions which would not flt into a 
context determined by the laws which a connected con¬ 
sciousness involves, and would not therefor^^ be in harmony 
with the transcendental and necessary unity of appercep¬ 
tion.” It is thus “ the highest principle of all synthetic 
judgments that every object stands under the. necessary 
conditions of the synthetic unity of the manifold of per¬ 
ception in a possible experience.” In other words, we 
can lay down general principles which carry us beyond 
particular perceptions, just in so far as such general 
principles express the conditions under which objects are 
known through these perceptions. “In this way a priori 
synthetic judgments are possible, if we bring the formal 
conditions of perception a priori, the synthesis of imagi¬ 
nation and the necessary unity of such synthesis in a 
transcendental" ap^perception, into relation with the possi- 
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bility ol empirical knowledj^e. For we are entitled to say 
that the conditions of the^possihiliiy of experience are 
conditions also of the possibility of the objects of experi¬ 
ence, and that the synthetic a priori judgments which 
express those conditions have objective validity.” ^ 

Of the distinction here made between analysis and 
synthesis enough has been already said. It is Kant’s 
great error that, failing to apprehend the essential relativity 
of thought, as implied in the categories of Quantity and 
Quality and expressed in the categories of Relation, he 
sharply separates analysis from synthesis, thought that 
abides with its object from* thought that goes beyond it. 
Hence relativity is supposed to be due only to the reflexion 
of thought upon the forms*or n^l^ of sense; and this 
finally involves the consequence that the distinction of*the 
relative elements can never be overcome. Holding to this 
view, thought is conceived as by its unity (inasmuch as 
that unity takes^!he /orm of judgment) supplying* forms 
of synthesis for possible perceptions—which, however, 
apart from actual perceptions, have n© objective validity. 
In this way the necessary relation of the pure conscious¬ 
ness of-self 'lo the consciousness of the world, takes the 
appearance of the relation of an empty unity, which has, 
however, a variety of forms, to a blind or unintelligible 
matter, which, however, is determined by the forms of 
space and time. At this point we have to bring in Kant’s 
view of imagination, as a blind synthetic activity which 
is implied in perception, and in virtue of which perception 
is in pre-established harmony with the conscious activity 
of conception. But the reason why these two activities 
are in pr^established harmony is, as we have seen, that 
it is the samo activity which is implied in both, though 
in the one case it acts blindly and in the other consciously. 
Hence the relative difference of perception and conception, 
and at the same time their necessary reference to each 
other; and hence also the possibility of escaping the 
dilemma in w’hich we are involved when w^e represent the 
principles of the understanding either as already present 
in perception, (in which case they would be useless) or 
as not so present (in which case they would|be impossible 

’ A. 154,158; B. 193,197. e 
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of application). On this enc^gh has been already said. 

Here we have only to recall the imperfection of Kant’s 
statement of the organic unity of consciousness with self- 
consciousness, an imperfection which arises from his treat¬ 
ing both perception and conception as if they could be 
determined in themselves, apart from the distinction and 
relation into which they are brought in the judgment. 

As so taken, they necessarily tend to lose their meaning, 
and to shrink into mere abstractions of unity and differ¬ 
ence; and,this leads to an attempt to mediate externally 
between the two terms. In this mediation, on the one 
hand, it is shown how the cjftegories g*et schematised in 
relation to time, in order to be applied to objects; and, 
on the other hand, it ie-showh that the manifold of per¬ 
ception must be combined into images, which are capable 
of being brought under the principles of the pure under¬ 
standing and so determined,in relation to objects. The 
first of the two points we have already ^scussed, and we 
have seen that the Schematism conceals, ^nder the 
appearance of an e.^ternal determination of the categories 
in relation to time, the truth that pure thought loses its 
meaning unless it be taken as a movement of ^etesfwinahon 
—a movement of differentiation and integration, culminat¬ 
ing in the transparent unity in difference of self-conscious¬ 
ness, which therefore contains in itself a w’hole system 
of categories for the determination of objects. *Here we 
have to deal with the other aspect of the question, that 
the manifold of perception must be brought together in 
a synthetic unity which is conformable to the system of 
categories; since otherwise it cannot be made to yield a 
consciousness of objects which can,be united with the 
consciousness of self. 

Now, in proving this thesis, Kant speaks in the first Mature of 

. ^ ® . r . ■ . Kant’s Deduc- 

instance as it perceptions of objects were presented to us‘‘o" as a 
altogether apart from that conscious process in w'hich they argum^t which 
are determined by the categories. But the effect of his own premises, 
argument is to show that they are not presented as per¬ 
ceptions of objects»except through this very determiitation. 

The essential difficulty of following his argument is, 
however, just\this; that the former mode of speech, as 
it necessarily Hevates that element which it isolates into 
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a res iompleta, seems to g\jve to the perception by itself 
all that afterwards can come to it from the conception, 
and to make the subsumption of the former under the 
latter unnecessary. This characteristic of the proof accord¬ 
ing to which it, so to speak, transforms and reconstitutes 
its own premises, is often referred to by Kant, though 
perhaps he does not keep it so steadily before him as 
might be desired. 

The following passage is one of those in which this 
" turning movement ” of Kant’s dialectic is rjiost clearly 
expressed. 

“ Reason, taken as a wHole, in its merely speculative 
use, does not contain a single directly synthetic judgment 
based upon conceptions. For, Ideas of reason, as 
we have shown ” {i.e., in the Dialectic), “ we cannot derive 
any synthetic judgments which have objective validity: 
and though it is different with the conceptions of the 
understanding, bf- aid of which w?e can establish secure 
principles-for the determination of objects, yet we cannot 
derive these principles from the conceptions directly, but 
only indirectly through the reference of these conceptions 
to som^Uiing which is quite contingent, namely; possible 
experience. If it be presupposed that something is given 
a*s object of possible experience, then these principles can 
be seen to be apodictically certain; but in themselves by 
a direct d priori process of thought, they cannot be known 
at all. Thus, it is impossible to prove the proposition, 
that everything»that happens has its cause, directly out of 
these given conceptions. Hence that principle is no 
dogma, though in another point of view', viz., w’hen we 
consider it in reference to the one sphere in which it can 
possibly be applied, i.e., experience, it can be shown to 
be apodictically certain. If, therefore, we call it a principle 
[Grundsatz] and not a dogma [Lehrsatz], and that in spite 
of the fact that it requires proof, this title finds its justifi¬ 
cation in the strange peculiarity attaching to it, viz., that 
it makes possible the very experience which furni.shes the 
basis ‘for its own proof, and that in such experience it 
must always be presupposed.” ^ 

The full explanation of this method musi|^ be postponed 

' A. 737; B. 765. * 
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till we reach the Analogies «£ Experience, for it is in 
special reference to Hume’s criticism of the principle of 
causality that Kant generally, as in the above passage, 
explains his own procedure. Hefe, however, it is neces¬ 
sary to point out the main ambiguity which is apt to 
trouble us throughout. How, we are apt to say, can 
experience prove the principle of its own possibility? 
Does this mean that, if we analyse our particular experi¬ 
ence, we find certain principles contained in it? Is it 
possible that particular experiences should yield principles 
more general than the experiences from which they were 
derived? Kant answers, no; •our partitular experiences 
cannot directly yield universal principles. They can yield 
such principles only jndirectly,' when we regard them “ in 
a cdVtain point of view,” ix., when we consider how it is 
possible for us to have such particular experiences. So 
to consider them, is to brin^ thern into relation to the 
conscious self which has them, and whi«b can have them 
only if they are capable of being combine4 with the con¬ 
sciousness of self. This combination, however, is possible 
only as they are determined by the principles of the pure 
understanding. It appears, therefore, that, ^^herJ^i?e says 
that our particular experiences do not themselves imply 
the universal principles in question, Kant is speaking ot 
those particular experiences not as they really are, but as 
they would be if they were not determined by the pfrinciples 
of the pure understanding. Really, as the experience of 
a conscious self, the perception of the particular is an 
experience which implies the determination of the par¬ 
ticular by the universal; though it does not necessarily 
imply that the universal as such, in distinction, from the 
particular, has been made the object of thought. It is, 
indeed, a confusiorf of these two things, viz., a confusion 
of the presencj of the universal principle in our determina¬ 
tion of the particulars, with the explicit consciousness of 
the universal principle as such, that most often leads to 
the denial of the former. But there is no necessary 
connexion between the two; for, just as, in our ordinary 
consciousness of objects, we overlook their relation to the 
conscious self j so also we overlook the determination of 
the objects by universal principles which is implied in 
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that relation. Hence, ourUrst view, of objects is abstract 
and imperfect; because rt leaves out of account an 
impbrtant factor, which in reality is always present in 
our determination of these objects. This, however, does 
not mean that we really can empty our objective con¬ 
sciousness of all relation to the self, and of the principles 
involved in such relation, but merely that we can, and 
do, omit to attend to them. But it is not less true that 
thought has been at work in the constitution of an 
intelligible experience, although we may ignore its activity. 
In this point of view, Kant’s deduction of tlie principles 
of pure understafiding as conditions of possible experience 
means simply that he calls our attention to the elements 
presupposed in such an experiejicCj^ In doing so,' how¬ 
ever, he shows that our previous experience was not What 
we had supposed it to be, a consciousness of the particular 
as given in sense without any determination by the 
universal. He ^lows, in fact, that an experience which 
takes such a view of itself, is imperfectly self-conscious, 
and that it could not have been even that consciousness 
of the particular which it knows itself to be, if it had not 
‘ implies that, if we reduce ordinary 

experience to the level of its own view of itself, w^e must 
take away from it much that it seems to have. If it 
supposes itself to be a bare consciousness of the particular 
apart from the universal, it has to be pointed out that the 
bare particular as such is no object at all, but is merely 
an unrelated ijornething of which nothing can be said. 
If it supposes itself to be a mere consciousness of the data 
of sense, it has to be pointed out that the data of sense 
are sensations and not perceptions. In this way what, 
regarded fropi one* side, is the process of clothing or 
investing the sensible particular with determinations W'hich 
are not seen to belong to it till it is viewed as an object 
for a conscious subject, regarded fiom the other side is 
the unclothing or divesting the same sensible particular of 
determinations which it has usurped, but to which it had 
no tide, i,e., no title in its own right or except as being 
such an object. Now, it is this last aspect of the process 
which Kant seems most often to leave out/of view, or at 
least It is the aspect to which he is lessi^ caleful of giving 
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prominence. And it is his omission so to insist upon it 
that seems to deprive his argument of due weight and to 
expose him to the dilemma above mentioned. For the 
moment we regard the perceptioh as having a character 
of its own, apart from any determination by the concep¬ 
tions under which it is to be subsumed, we seem to make 
that subsumption either useless or impossible. 

We may best explain the defect of Kant’s statement bv this ambiguity 

, 1 , , , i I ■ . partly caused 

saying that he does not always keep separate and distinct by the confusion 
the two things which we have just been distinguishing; those principles 
the use of certain a pnori principles in common experience, experience with 
and the conscious use of then? in sciende, which presup- use of them til 
poses that they have been separated by reflexion from the 
particulars to which they, have been applied, and that they 
have thus been ma 3 e objects of special attention. Yet 
the ground for the distinction is clearly stated by Kant 
himself. According to the principles of the Transcen¬ 
dental ^Deduction of the Categories,’ thetvpure conceptions 
may be regarded as supplying the primary predicates in 
the judgments of experience, predicates which are pre¬ 
supposed in all further determination of its objects. But 
this, of course, does not mean that in our fiilit cpftscicois- 
ness of objects we clearly recognise them as qualified and 
quantified substances, which in all their changing states 
are determined by laws of causality and reciprocity. 

Kant’s principles of the pure understanding * are not 
present to the ordinary empirical consciousness, any more 
than the principles of grammar are present to everyone 
w'ho can give expression to his ideas in language. The 
kind of consciousness to w^hich such principles are present 
in their abstract form, and in which they are deliberately 
used as guides in the scientific investigation of phenomena, 
is a result of reflexion. When, therefore, Kant says that 
“ our intelligence is itself a system, but in its pure use in 
which it. operates wdth mere conceptions, it is only a 
system of inquiry according to principles of unity for 
which experience must furnish all the matter,”^ he is 
speaking of the pure conceptions as supplying guiding 
principles for the method of science. And he is contend¬ 
ing simply ^hat the consciousness that separates the 

1 A. 738; B. 766. 
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categL'ries from experiencei will find in them and in the 
conceptions based on then^ not means for the discovery 
of another world of things in themselves, but only prin¬ 
ciples by which the experience from which they have been 
abstracted may be tested, corrected, and raised into the 
form of science. Science, in fact, differs from the ordinary 
consciousness just in this, that it uses the principles pre¬ 
supposed in experience to transform and reconstitute 
experience. The ordinary consciousness involves these 
pilnciples, and uses them constantly to determine and 
relate its objects, but without ever bringing them distinctly 
before it as objects of thooght, or even becoming aware 
of their existence as general principles. Locke could 
easily demonstrate that the child knows nothing’ of a 
principle of causality, though it constantly explains •par¬ 
ticular changes by reference to preceding conditions, and 
even begins to reject its first explanations as inadequate 
and to look for pitherL When, therefore, Kant treats the 
categories» as the primary predicates in the judgments of 
experience, he does not mean that we actually use such 
abstract categories as predicates in our first judgments; 
any rnei-e than in saying that all experience of objects 
implies the conscious identity of the self for which they 
dre objects, he means that in our ordinary experience we 
think of that identity as the principle w^hich determines 
objects such. It is a “ transcendental reflexion ” which 
teaches us that apart from the conscious unity of the self, 
there could be. no consciousness of a world of objects; 
and it is a “ transcendental reflexion ” equally which 
teaches us that every judgment of experience is, in Kant’s 
language,.determined in relation to all the “ functions of 
unity ” which we recognise as the categories. Though 
holding by the a priori, Kant altogether rejects the theory 
of innate ideas nor does he ever suppose that in our 

’ See especially R. I. 444; JL VI. 37 ; where, in answer to Eberhard, Kant 
contends that all our ideas are acquired, but that there is, in the language of law, 
an acquisitio originaria in the case of the ideas of space and time and the pure 
conceptions of the understanding : in so far as “ the forma! ground of the possi¬ 
bility ” of these ideas lies in our sensibility and our understanding. But this 
implies that these ideas must be used in experience before tW.-y are reflected on, 
or made the special objects of attention, and therefore befoif; they are stated 
their generality. • ^ 
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first consciousness we have thj universal brought before 
us as a special object of attention, but only that it is 
presupposed in the consciousness of the particular. Tlius, 
we do not begin with a conception of space in its unity 
and infinity and then localise objects in it, but in localising 
objects with reference to each other we presuppose space 
as one and unlimited. In like manner we do not first 


predicate of our perceptions those conceptions in virtue 
of which they become for us perceptions of definite 
intelligible objects, but we presupjx)se these predicates 
in all our particular judgments about objects. Hence, 
the reflective consciousness, wfiich goes* back upon the 
primary principles for the determination of objects and 
in theih finds the means oi correcting our first judgments, 
is a thing quite different from that consciousness of these 
principles which is involved in the fact that objects exist 
for us as such; yet the former consciousness is only the 
recognifion of what is presupposed in''*,he latter; and 
Kant could fairly say that we find the principle of'Causality 
in our experience only because we have put it there in 
the primary exercise of our intelligence.^ We must, 
therefore, recognise that, when Kant is showing th*^ neces¬ 
sity of the determination of perceptions by conceptions 
with a view to experience, i.e., to that consciousness of* 
objects which relates them to the conscious self, he is not 
directly justifying the man of science in the use ‘of prin¬ 
ciples of the understanding; he is justifying an application 
of these principles which is already ingplied in the 
empirical matter with which the man of science deals. 
Hence, the problem of experience will need a different 
solution, according as we regard it as referrir.g to the 
former or to the latter application of the categories. If 
it be asked what authorises the man of science to apply 
his principles; what is the suggestion or guiding thread 
which he* can find in experience for such application, 
Kant’s answer must be that the matter of experience, as 
a consciousness of objects, already involves these prin¬ 
ciples, and that ia using them to put the question to 


experience, we are only testing experience by its own 
fundamental constitutive ideas. But if it be asked, what 

’ A. 196 ; B. 241. 
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then authorises that first Wnreflective application of con¬ 
ceptions to perceptions, whrch is involved in all experience, 
his answer is to be found in the doctrine of the pre- 
established harmony o‘f perception and conception, and 
ultimately in the doctrine of the identity of the principles 
of unity in both. In fact, as w'e have seen, the ideal 
priority of perception to conception is not to be understood 
as if the perception were present, in the character which 
it has for the conscious self w’ho determines it by con¬ 
ceptions, before the process of such determination begins. 
A datum of sense can be a perception, the consciousness 
of an object, only for thli self that thus determines it; 
and though the consciousness of this determination “ may 
be often very weak, so that we^ reqognise it only in the 
result and not in the activity itself,”^ yet without'it a 
consciousness of objects is impossible. Hence, if we trace 
back experience to its earliest form, we shall still find it 
to be a consciousness of an objective world which, as such 
consciousness, is determined by universal principles, 
principles w'hich reflexion detects to be the categories. 
But our first synthesis, by means of the categories, by 
no moc'ns implies such reflexion, though the imperfection 
of the result of our first synthesis gradually awakens it. 
*ln this way, the scientific consciousness arises out of the 
ordinary empirical consciousne.ss, when the mistakes and 
contradictions of the latter force it to go back upon the 
principles of its constitution, and so, by definition of these 
principles, to strike into what Kant calls “ the secure path 
of science.” Still, though the correction of ordinary 
experience by science with its clear consciousness of its 
own principles, is only a correction of experience by itself, 
we must be 'Careful to distinguish the sense in which it 
is said that ordinary experience rests u^on these principles, 
from the sense in which scientific knowledge rests upon 
them. 

Now’, does Kant always keep this distinction in view? 
That he saw it, is obvious enough from passages that have 
already been quoted; but there are “other passages in 
which he seems to lose sight of it. Thus,/ he recognises 
that an idea which cannot be united w'ith|.the “ I think ” 

^A. 104. 
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is for us as good as nothing, he demands conformity 
to the unity of self-consciousness, and so to the categories, 
as the condition without which nothing can enter into‘the 
sphere of intelligence; but he does not seem always to 
recognise that perception, as having entered that sphere, 
is already determined by conception. He seems to draw 
a line of distinction between what is capable of being 
united to the “ I think,” and what is so united; as if the 
former, though an actual perception, were still in the con¬ 
dition in which it would be for a subject that did nOt 
think or bring its perceptions under conceptions. And 
this error leads almost necessarily to another, viz., the 
error of supposing that the determination of perception 
by conception comes into play only when the conception, 
or the principle based upon it, is consciously used, as it 
is used by the scientific man, as a guiding principle for 
discovery. It is thus that we may explain how^ in the 
Prolegdinena Kant could speak of judgments of percep¬ 
tion, as if perception could apprehend particular, facts, or 
make judgments in relation to particular objects, altogether 
apart from the determination of sense by conceptions; 
and as if the latter came in only when the judgment was 
“ viewed as determined ” by one of the categories, i.e., 
when the a priori principle involved in the judgment was' 
reflected on. If this is not to be explained by the popular 
character of the Prolegomena, and by its special regressive 
method,^ it involves a confusion between that conscious 
use of the principles of pure understanding, w^hich is 
necessary if ordinary experience is to be raised to the 
form of science, and that use of them which is necessary 
to the constitution of ordinary experience itself, i.e., to 
any consciousness of objects as such. 

If we set aside this confusion, it becomes evident that 
science is distinguished from ordinary experience just by transcendental 

, ” .1 j j regress wfaicn, 

the fact that it has a definite method; and this means that however, is 

. 11., . "ot earned so 

It has made a transcendental regress” upon the pnn-(fbackas 

. .1 Kant .s regress. 

ciples that are presupposed m ordinary experience, h 
regress which is sinjilar in kind to that which Kant himself 
makes in the fj^ritique, though not carried so far. For 

^ Which starts with the principles of science and works backwards to their 
conditions. Cf., howiverf what is said above, p. 347 se</. 
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the process of reflexion, wiiich enables us to recognise that 
the principles of the unoVrstanding are presupposed in 
oui ordinary consciousness of objects and events, only 
needs to be carried a Ihtle further to reveal that the unity 
of the self is presupposed in all our consciousness of the 
world through these principles. And if it is a legitimate 
inference from the former regress that these principles may 
be used to remould our ordinary experience and elevate 
it to the form of science, it is equally a legitimate inference 
from the latter that the idea of the unity of the self, as 
underlying the consciousness of an objective world, may 
be used to re-interpret that consciousness even in its 
scientific form, and raise it to the form of philosophy. 
And this, in fact, is what Kant, does when he sho\Vs that 
the objects of experience are phenomena or existences for 
a self; though he finally destroys the value of this demon¬ 
stration : first, by maintaining the old dualism in relation 
to the subject/in Itself and the thing in itsdlf, and, 
secondly, by refusing to complete the philosophical trans¬ 
formation of science which is the n.ecessary consequence 
of the new view of its principle of unity. 

Thq, ultimate explanation of the defect of Kant’s state¬ 
ment is one with which we are already familiar, viz., his 
'supposition that the regress by which the fundamental 
genesis of experi- principles of knowlcdgc are discovered, takes us back to 
subjectfve data given in sense, and to a subjective process 
of the determination of these data. Now, as we have 
seen, no suclj regress upon the elements out of which 
objective experience was constituted, is possible. If we 
attempt to go back to sensation without thought, we 
extinguisjji perception as well as conception, i.e., we 
abstract from the‘matter determined in an intelligible 
experience as well as from the forn> that determines it; 
for the unity of the sensitive life cannot be said to contain 
the one any more than the other. On the other hand, if 
the transcendental regress is a process in which by 
feflexion we become conscious of the principles involved 
in an intelligible experience, we are wt in it going back 
upon independent factors out of which pperience was 
constructed, so as to catch these factors in^a simpler form 
than that in which they appear in e}^ei(ience. We are 
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simply showing that that ex^rience could not be whai 
it seems to itself unless it were^orc, and are thus bringing 
it to recognise factors in itself which it did not formerly 
recognise. But Kant seems to fluctuate between these two 
conceptions of the transcendental regress; and while, 
according to the last mentioned view of it, he recognises 
that our perceptions are what they are for us through their 
determination by conceptions, he seems to himself, accord¬ 
ing to the first-mentioned view of it, to be discussing the 
process by which perceptions, as mere data of sense, are 
for the first time brought under determination by con¬ 
ceptions. But, as mere data of'sense are hot even elements 
in an intelligible experience, Kant is driven to attribute 
to them, as the matter to-,which the pure conceptions have 
to be applied, a determination which they can have only 
in a consciousness determined by conceptions, and thus 
to stultify his own arguments. For when they are thus 
conceived, they have already the deternrf^ nation which he 
would prove them to need; and by making this determina¬ 
tion explicit, what he does is to show-, not how experience 
is possible, but only how experience is to be raised into 
the form of science. If, however, w'e set aside j^piis mis- 
understanding and take the transcendental deduction in 
its true sense, its whole purport is to show that common 
experience is more than it knows; and that, therefore, 
if we take its owm view of itself as true, we must strip 
it of much that it claims, and must, in fact, reduce it to 
a mere flux of sensation out of which no mtelligible con¬ 
sciousness could be made. If we allow it what it “ hath,” 
we must give it more; if we admit that it “ hath not ” 
more than it supposes, we must take from it,even that 
W’hich it “ seemeth to have.” 

It appears, then, that the system of pure conceptions or 
schematised conceptions which Kant presents to us, is 
simply a systematic account of the principles of the 
scientific consciousness as he found it exemplified especi¬ 
ally in the works of Newton; and Kant’s proof of these 
principles is that* when we regard ordinary experience 
from the poini^ of view of the self for which it is, we cannot 
explain it except by aid of the whole system of these 
principles. Oh the one hand, therefore, if we remove the 

,1 ’ 
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principles, and take ordirkry experience as what it is 
conscious of being, it falls logether like a house of cards. 
And, on the other hand, if we admit the principles, 
ordinary experience muSt be remoulded by them, and the 
world of experience will thus become for us what it is to 
the scientific consciousness; or, in other words, all par¬ 
ticular experiences will be regarded as elements which 
have to find their place in relation to other experiences 
according to the scientific idea of the order of nature. 

The elements of the scientific idea of nature are 
expressed in the mathematical and dynamical principles. 
The former include the principles of the Axioms of per¬ 
ception and of the Anticipations of sense-perception; the 
latter include the principles of the Analogies of experience 
and the Postulates of empirical thinking.^ If, how^ever, 
we examine closely Kant’s explanations of this classifica¬ 
tion, we find it admits of simplification. For the Postulates 
of empirical thought are said not to contain any deter¬ 
mination of the objects of experience as such, but only 
of their relation to our faculties of knowledge. But this 
relation does not form part of the scientific view of objects 
at .all.^^Scfence, like the ordinary consciousness, still 
abstracts from the relation of objects as such to the mind, 
and it is only the transcendental regress itself which brings 
that relation into view. Whether the consideration of this 
relation tloes, or, as Kant maintains, does not, bring any 
new qualifications of the object, we need not at present 
consider. At g.ny rale it is a qualification with which it 
is the business of philosophy, and not of science, to deal. 
When, therefore, Kant says that the mathematical prin¬ 
ciples exlybit “ the conditions of perception in view of 
possible experience*” while the dynamical principles 
exhibit the “ conditions of the existence of the objects of 
a possible empirical perception,” he does not express his 
thought precisely. For the question of the existence of 
objects in the sense of their actuality as distinguished 
frt)m, yet related to, thought, is a question of modality; 
and it arises only when we ask whether.the objects, which 
we have hitherto treated as things in thediselves, have, 


’I translate Anuhaung by ''perception" and Wahrnekmung by 
caption" wherever there is any danger of confusion. • ^ 
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or have not, an existence ind^endent of, or in any way 
distinguishable from, our consaousness of them; and bow 
they can have such independence, or be thus distinguished, 
consistently with their existence being an existence for a 
thinking self? In other words, Kant has under this head 
to consider the possibility of the existence, as objects, of 
phenomena which, as phenomena, are essentially objects 
for us. As, however, the answer to this question is, that 
we can determine objects as existing only so far as 
combine thei; phenomena, with each other in one general 
context of experience by means of the, Analogies, the 
Analogies also are regarded as principles which condition 
the existence of objects of experience. Immediately, 
however, the function^of the Analogies is only to determine 
phenomena as essentially related to each other in one 
context of experience, so that one of them cannot be 
posited without the others; while the mathematical prin¬ 
ciples merely determine the quantitative conditions under 
which one must be added to another, if they-'are so added. 

As regards each of these determinations, we can ask the 
transcendental question how the object comes to be so 
determined for us, and in each case the answer ulTist be 
‘that it is so determined only because the synthetic process, 
iof determination by which the object comes to exist for 
;us, is controlled by certain principles, and that the recog¬ 
nition that it is so controlled is involved even in our 
simplest consciousness of the object. 

Kant treats the three classes of principles which in their ThereMonoi 
combination make up the scientific idea of nature almost 

C!plcs thus 

I as if they were co-ordinate elements of that idea. In so 
f doing he is sufficiently in accord with/he idea df science 
as it was exemplified in the work of Newton and his 
successors. It has, however, been pointed out in the first 
chapter of the Introduction, that the transcendental regress 
in which science begins did not, in the first instance, bring 
I into view the dynamical, but only the mathematical 
(synthesis; and that there was a time in the history of 
I science when the principles of such synthesis were regarded 
[■as in themsel's^s a sufficient guide to scientific investi¬ 
gation. As, in our first consciousness of the world, we 
direct our atter?tioa mainly to the external relations of 

/I 
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things as outside of each other in space, and coexistent 
or successive in time, and ^ay little or no regard to any 
deeper reason for such relations or any causal or reciprocal 
determination which n?ay be implied in them, so the 
earliest science brings to light only the mathematical or 
quantitative synthesis by which things are added to each 
other, and does not reflect on any necessity of their con¬ 
nexion. The transition by w'hich the idea of physical 
causation has in modern times become the guiding 
pTlnciple of science, was, therefore, an important step in 
advance, involving, as it did, a new consciousness of the 
relativity and connexion of the changing phenomena, the 
succession or coexistence of which could no longer be 
regarded as ultimate facts, or as sufficiently explained by 
the mathematical synthesis. K^ant .Tecognises this step, 
in so far as he discovers that the dynamical synthesis is 
below and beyond the mathematical, and that it is neces¬ 
sary to explain the determination of objects in space and 
time as such. And he himself shows the way to a still 
further synthesis, in so far as he makes a transcendental 
regress upon the unity of the conscious self, as a principle 
wjiicl\ undeclies both the mathematical and the dynamical 
synthesis; though, as has been said, he uses this principle 
'only to determine the objects of experience as phenomenal. 



CHAPTER VII. 


THE MATHEMATICAJ. PRINCIPLES. 

Recapitulatioa 
of the view 

W E have seen, in the fifth chapter of this Book, in already given 
what way Kai|t was led to schematise the categories 
of Quantity and Quality, as respectively Number anduepee. 
Degree. Such schematism was necessary because he 
started .from the presupposition that* unity and plurality, 
position and negation, could not be combined in pure 
thought. He had, mdeed, spoken in th^ metaphysical 
Deduction of the categories, as if the third category, in 
which these pairs of opposites were united—the category 
of Totality in Quantity and of Limitation in QV^lity,*— 
were in some sense the product of pure thought, and. 
therefore derivable from the analytic judgment. But as 
he comes closer to the problem, he finds that si^ch cate¬ 
gories imply a synthesis, which is possible for us only 
through the intermediation of the idea of time. It is this 
idea which enables us to bring together ferns which in 
pure thought start asunder as absolute opposites. On the 
other hand, though the idea of Time enables us to bring 
these opposites together, it is only under certain Timitations 
that it does sp. It does not enable us finally to reconcile 
them or resolve thhm into elements of orie conception, 
but only to produce a relative synthesis, a combination 
in which the elements still repel each other, and so give 
rise to an infinite series. Accordingly, Totality, as t|>e 
synthesis of Unit^ and Plurality, takes the form of 
Number, f.e.,ia synthesis of separate units in a whole 
which is never complete; and Limitation, as the unity 
of Reality and Negation, takes the form of Pegree, i,e,, 

t <1 A • III 
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a syi}thesis by which different elements of reality, which 
are negatively related to ^ich other, are combined in a 
real being, which yet always is ex parte negatio, i.e., 
always defined by reference to a reality beyond it, and 
which never reaches a position that excludes negation, and 
^ a determination which is self-determination. In fact, the 
conceptions of Totality and Limitation, as the perfect 
syntheses of those opposed elements, are now seen to 
arise out of the contrast between the analytic unity of 
pure thought, which is one with itself because in it 1;he 
opposing elements are not brought together at all, and 
the synthetic unity of schematised thought, which contains 
an unsolved contradiction. These conceptions are really 
Ideas, which are unrealisable by4;he understanding, .either 
in thought or in knowledge: Ideas which serve to point 
out the phenomenal character of the objects of knowledge, 
without enabling us to determine the noumenal reality we 
oppose to them.t 

statement, however, takes us beyond the point 
which we have at present reached, via., the Deduction of 
Prhidpies Mathematical Principles, i.e., the justification of the 

application of the schematised categories of Quality and 
Quantity as universal predicates of all the objects we 
know. How are we to prove that all such objects are 
extensive quanta, and again that, as qualitatively deter¬ 
mined, 'they are intensive quanta? In making such 
universal statements, we are obviously going beyond what 
can be given jn particular sensation or perception, and 
stating certain conditions under which alone such per¬ 
ceptions or sensations can be combined with self-conscious¬ 
ness. Nqjv, the Transcendental Deduction was a proof of 
the general proposition that nothing can be so combined 
except in so far as its elements are put together into an 
image of perception in conformity with a priori concep¬ 
tions, and in so far as the perceptions so constituted are 
recognised as conforming to such conceptions. The 
Deduction of each special principle of pure understanding, 
accofdingly, can lie only in the proof that it in particular 
is one of the functions essential to this prl)cess, in view 
of some special characteristic of our experience. In other 
words, taking the different characteristics y(hich belong to 
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our experience of objects in time and space, we have to 
ask how such experience can Tie my experience, i.e., jcan 
be united with my consciousness of self. For, while the 
conceptions of the objects of such experience, taken in 
abstraction from this unity (t.e., from the fact that they 
are known objects), might not give ground for the asser¬ 
tion of any principle that goes beyond the particular 
experience itself, it is Kant’s contention that, when we 
correct this abstraction, and observe that they are known 
objects, or ojajects for a conscious self, we are obliged to 
go beyond the particular, and lay down principle which 
is absolutely universal, i.e., which holds good for all 
objects of possible experience. 

Hov^ are we to apnly this view to the principle that all Deductio!. of 

^ . .oT-i the Principle of 

Objects Of experience are extensive quanta? The answer the Axioms of 
which Kant gives is simply that we can reach the proof 
of this principle by considering that* all such objects are 
objects of perception, and that, as such,*they are appre¬ 
hended as existing in space and time. Now,the perception 
of an object as in space and time, as here and now, is 
possible only in so far as the “ here ” is determined in 
relation to other “ heres ” and the “ now ” in relulion 'to 
other “nows.” The particular time cannot be taken as. 
a moment cut off from all other times, or the particular 
place as a point cut off from all other places; jn fact, 
such points and moments are merely limits in the con¬ 
tinuity of space and time, while every perceivable space 
or time is a quantum, exclusive of other spdibes and times, 
but continuous with them. It is a “ here,” which may 
be divided into many “ heres ” ; a “ now,” w^hich may be 
divided into many “ nows ” ; and, oiv the othe? hand, it 
is necessarily taken as itself included, if we may so express 
it, in the one great* “ Here ” and “ Now ” of Space and 
Time. But how then can a particular space or time be 
perceived? In the Aesthetic the answer was given, that 
it can be perceived only as a special limitation of Spac« 
or Time. Space and Time are thus supposed to be 
“ infinite given wholes,” which are received into the 
passive mind Ihrough perception, and in which objects 
are given as occupying definite places and times. But 
this answer was nferely provisional; for space and time 
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are not given wholes with iV:ference to which objects could 
be defined, or in which they could be perceived as parts. 
Even in the Aesthetic they are declared to be mere forms 
of the relations of possible perceptions, a view of them 
quite inconsistent with the idea that they could be given 
as complete wholes determined in themselves, apart from 
any synthetic activity of the mind to which they are pre¬ 
sented. And, indeed, if we try to think of them in that 
A^ay, our mind is driven into an infinite series by |:he 
alternation between its effort to represent itS object as a 
whole and the ’nature of *the object represented. “ The 
conception of Totality in this case is nothing more than 
the idea of the completed synthesis of the parts of space; 
for, as we cannot get the conception by abstraction /rom 
the perception of the whole (a perception which in this 
case is impossible), we can apprehend it only through 
the synthesis of the parts up to the completion of the 
infinite, which we think at least as an Idea.” ^ 

Objects can be If, how'ever, a particular space and time cannot be per- 
.s^°cTanytlme ccivcd without relation to other spaces and times, and 
syitheas under iqdcecj^jlo ail space and time; and if, further, space and 
Nunil)cr, and time cannot be given in perception, as infinite individual 
^iiIl^ne°ro) ‘wholes in which all the parts are, or can be, fixed with 
that schema. reference to the whole, how can any object be known by 
us as in space and time? Only, it is obvious, in so far 
as space and time are “ generated ” for us as perceptions 
in the same synthetic process in which the mind combines 
the data of sense into definite images, i.e., into images 
the elements of which are put together in a definite way. 
Further, jn order that we may have spaces and times before 
us as objects, the ‘mind must not only thus “ generate ” 
space and time, but it must become conscious of the unity 
of its own synthetic action in this process; i.e., it must 
become conscious of the principle of relation upon which 
it has been acting. Now this principle, stated generally. 
Is the conception of a synthesis of homogeneous units, 
which, as homogeneous, form a contipuity in which there 
is no smallest part and no largest while. Hence, in 
regard to all times and spaces, we can lay down the 
principle that they exist for us as obj^ct^ only by means 

’ A. 428 ; B. 4'’^ 
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of a continuous synthesis of homogeneous units in per¬ 
ception, and also by means^of a consciousness on our 
part of the unity of our thought with itself in such 
synthesis, as being throughout determined by the con¬ 
ception of extensive quantity. Now, it is this conscious¬ 
ness of the unity of our thought with itself in determining 
the object which is expressed in the judgment, “ This 
space or time is an extensive quantum.” And, as all 
sensible objects are perceived as in space and time, it 
follows that what has been said of space and time m'ust 
be said of all objects of experience. “ They cannot be 
apprehended or received into dur empirical consciousness, 
except by that synthesis of the manifold whereby the ideas 
of a'definite space^ or time are produced, i.e., by the 
combination of the homogeneous, and the consciousness 
of the synthetic unity of its manifold elements (as 
homogjeneous).” ^ Hence, phenonjenal objects are all 
qziUnta, and indeed extensive quanta*; since, as per¬ 
ceptions in space or time, they must be.set before our 
minds by the same'synthesis whereby space and time are 
determined. 

To do justice to this “deduction,” we must qjwerve. its 
double meaning. On the one hand, it demands that we 
should consider the object in a transcendental point o’f 
view, as an object known through perception to a conscious 
self; and it shows us that, from this point of View, the 
object has necessarily certain characteristics which do not 
belong to it, when this its relation to knowledge is 
abstracted from. On the other hand, it makes us recog¬ 
nise that, when we take away from the object w'hat it 
has in virtue of this relation, we must deprive it also of 
everything that at first it seemed to have belonging to it 
as an object in time and space. In the first part of this 
argument, we take the object as if it were independent of 
consciou'sness, and we ask how it can become such an 
object jor ns. And the answer we get is, that it cannot 
even be given to us in perception as an object in space and 
time unless tfie dhta of sense are bound together in con¬ 
tinuous synthesis, as an extensive quantum, i.e., as a 
many-in-one of homogeneous units; and that, even when 

• ’ B. 202. 
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SO given, it cannot, so to speak, be taken by us, or united 
with the “ I think,” unless w| become conscious of the unity 
of thought with itself in this synthesis, i.e., consc;ious of 
the object as an extensive quantum. However we may 
suppose the object to be qualified in itself, synthesis 
according to the schematised conception, and conscious¬ 
ness of the unity that determines the synthesis, i.e., of the 
schematised conception itself, are necessary, ere the object 
can exist for me as an object in space or time. But then, 
(and this is the second turn of the argument) to suppose 
the object in itself as having any qualification'apart from, 
or prior to, this its determ^ation for us, is an absurdity. 
For, if we start with the consciousness of the objet:t, as 
related to the “ I think,” in the way just described, and ask 
what would be left of such an object, if we took away from 
it all that is due to the synthetic process by which it is 
generated in perception in conformity with the category 
of extensive quar^tity,* and all that is due to the consc^us- 
ness of it as determined by that category, the answer must 
be that without the process of synthe^s there could be no 
perception at all; and that without the consciousness of 
the unitj of thought with itself in that process, i.e., without 
the consciousness more or less clear of the category, the 
perception would reduce itself to an image on which no 
judgment was made, and which, therefore, was no image 
of anytl^ing for the perceiving subject. And we must 
always remember that an image so distinguished from, and 
related to, the conception which is its principle of unity, 
is a very different thing from a mere image not so dis¬ 
tinguished and related. Tt is a mistake, as has been 
repeatedly jDointed out, to take the perceptive half of our 
consciousness and suppose an animal to be gifted with it; 
for the perception which is the subject of the judgment of 
knowledge, cannot, prior to the judgment, have the form 
it gets in the judgment. It is this point which 
ate|dedtoby Kant secms most often to forget; but if it be forgotten, 
the judgment at once becomes either unmeaning or 
impossible; for if the particular be taken to be something 
• apart from the universal, either it will ha\fe nothing in 
virtue of which it is capable of being subsutned under the 
conception, or if it has, it will have no need of the sub- 
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sumption. In the present case, it appears to be a simple 
analytic judgment to say th^ objects, since they can be 
objects for us only as in space and time, are extensive 
quanta; for the analysis of space and time at once supplies 
us with this predicate. But this is simply because in the 
“ generation ” of space and time, we are guided by a 
principle of which we become aware in the very act by 
which we determine a particular space or time, or any 
phenomena in it, as an object. On the other hand, until 
this consciousness arises,—involving, as it does, the dis¬ 
tinction and relation of perception and conception, as 
particular and universal, subject and predicate, in the 
judgment,—we have no perception of a space and time 
such as could supply a sybject to be judged about. The 
syn-thetic movement*’is not one in which a ready-made 
subject and predicate are brought together (in which case 
we should be obliged to take the judgment as analytic), 
but one by which they are for the first time distinguished 
from and referred to each other, and so constituted as a 
unity in difference, ijuch as finds its full expression in a 
judgment. A particular object in time or space can be 
represented as such object, only in so far as the ujiivergal 
principles of synthesis in conformity with which’its mani¬ 
fold, as a manifold of space and time, is combined into one* 
image, are separated from and referred to it. On the other 
hand, its manifold can be determined as the manifc)ld of a 
particular object in time and space, only in so far as the 

elements of that manifold are combined with each other in 

% 

the unity which is thus recognised as conformed to the 
principle. And hence, also, we see how it is possible, from 
the determination of particular given spaces an^d time, to 
derive rules which hold good for all ^pace and time; for 
we know them as jjarticular spaces and times, only in 
recognising a universal principle of determination which 
holds good for all spaces and times, and of course for all 
objects determined as in space and time. This principle, 
therefore, justifies the application of Geometry to all 
objects of external ^ense, and of Arithmetic to all objects 
of sense whatever. For it shows us that the “ ostensive ” 
construction of figures which we make in Geometry, as 
well as the “ Svtnjpolical ” construction of numbers which 
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we make in Arithmetic, are ^dentical with the constructions 
which we are obliged to make in determining particular 
objects of perception iT\ time and space as objects for us. 
It is for this reason that Kant entitles this principle the 
“ Principle of the Axioms of Perception.” 

All phenomenal objects, as present to us in space and 
time, are thus necessarily determined as extensive quanta. 
It should perhaps be added, to complete Kant’s thought, 
that they are determined only as extensive quanta, i.e., 
that the conception of ejuantity can be applied 40 them only 
according to the schema,of number. Hence, as such 
objects, they are represented as parts of a whole, which yet 
is no whole, for its synthesis can never be completed; and 
again, as wholes of parts which yet are not ultimate parts 
or units, for its division cannot be completed. Hence, the 
principle that all phenomenal objects are extensive quanta, 
if it is a principle Avhich is necessary to the deterrpination 
of the manifold of the elements of perception as objects 
for a conscious self, is, at the same,time, a principle by 
which they can never be adequately determined for that 
self. For, in order that they may be so determined, it is 
necessary, on the one hand, that they should be brought 
• under a unity beyond which there is no further difference, 
and, on the other hand, that they should be reduced to 
element^ which are indivisible units. While, therefore, 
Kant insists that all phenomena must be determined by 
this principle, ij they are to be known as objects, he, at 
the same time* has laid the basis for the counter asser¬ 
tion of the Dialectic, that all objects, so far as they 
are known through this principle, are determined as mere 
phenomena. • 

The second mathematical principle is that all objects of 
experience, as objects corresponding*to sensations, have 
intensive quantity; or, as Kant puts it, that “ in all pheno¬ 
mena, the real, which is the object of sensation, has 
Mitensive quantity or degree.” The meaning of this will 
be ejearer if we keep before us its contrast with the pre¬ 
vious principle. Under the principle o( ext’Asive quantity, 
Kant had maintained that, inasmuch as every object of 
experience is known as an object in time and space, and 
inasmuch as times and spaces can becom^ objects for us 
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only by a synthesis in conformity witli the category of 
extensive quantity, and by the recognition of the category 
of extensive quantity as the principle of unity in such 
synthesis, we can lay it down as a universal principle that 
all objects of experience are extensive quanta. Now, he 
goes on to say that objects of experience are not merely 
spaces and times, though, for the purpose of mathematics, 
we may regard them as if they were. Time and space 
are forms of relation between objects the nature of wh'ch 
is not completely expressed in these relations. Now, the 
question is how such a naturq can exist,/or us, and what 
determinations we are obliged to attach to it as so existing. 
The first answer naturally would be that the qualitative 
nature of things is given in sensation, just as their quanti¬ 
tative nature was given in the forms of sense. But as, 
in the latter case, we had to point out that the forms of 
sense xould not be united with thf* “ I,think,” so that a 
particular object might be known by us as an object in 
space and time, without a synthesis of its manifold, and 
without a recognition of the unity of thought in that 
synthesis, so here we have to ask whether, there is not 
necessary a similar synthesis and a similar recognition, *•' 
in order that the qualitatively determined object may be 
known as such. Now, the qualitative determination of an 
object in pure thought would not, as Kant in criticising 
Leibniz admits, imply any negative determination of it; 
it would be the absolute affirmation of a reality without 
respect to any other limiting reality. But in our con¬ 
sciousness of objects through perception, determination 
is always ex parte ncgatio ; it is the assertion of a quality 
in a thing, not absolutely, but in /elation to something 
which limits that assertion. This, however, is for Kant 
a consequence of tlie fact that our determination of objects 
takes place under the form of time, which is supposed,'-* 
on the one hand, to make it necessary that the qualitative 
determination of an object should be by limitation, ire., 
by affirmation in^ relation to negation, and on the other 
hand, so tc^ condition this determination by limitation 
that it cannot get beyond a determination in degree or 
intensive quantity; i.e., an assertion which is ex parte 
negatio, an assertion of a certain degree of reality which 
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lies between zero and infinity, (infinity being = an assertion 
that would exclude all negation).^ Now, sensation cannot 
of iftelf furnish us with the qualitative determination of 
an object; for, even if‘it be regarded as furnishing the 
maticr for such determination, yet such matter cannot 
become the consciousness of an object as qualitatively 
determined, unless, by a continuous synthesis, we deter¬ 
mine it as against its negative, and unless we become 
conscious of the unity of thought with itself in this 
synthesis, i.e., of the category of intensive quantity as 
giving unity to it. Hence, while we cannot anticipate 
any of the special‘qualities which belong to sensible objects 
as such, (lor this would be to anticipate our special sen¬ 
sations) we can lay down by anticipation the general 

principle, that all objects of sense can be affirmatively 
determined by us as having a certain quality, only by a 
continuous synthesis of affirmation as against negation, 
and by the recognition of such synthesis as having .its 
unity in the principle of intensive quantity. 

wKif ^ of obscurity imKant’s explanation 

|j.ish^in of his principle owing to his not fully stating in connexion 

Deduction. wit|i it (^crlaift aspects of his thought, w'hich are presented 

elsewhere, particularly in the chapter on the “ Amphiboly 
df the Reflective Conceptions.” It will, therefore, be 
necessary to show more definitely, (i) that Kant conceives 
of Limitation as a category brought into play only in 
relation to phenomena as known under conditions of time; 
(2) that in this relation. Limitation is regarded by him as 
necessarily taking the form, not of the simple assertion 
of a quality as opposed to its absolute negation, but of 
the partial assertion and partial negation of that quality; 
and this again is th§ assertion of it as having a certain 
degree of reality, which is limited by i^nother reality that 
in relation to it is negative; and lastly (3) that it is only 
, «?-as we determine sensation according to this principle, that 
it can furnish the material for the determination of objects 
^S^^qualified. 

exdKm. , I he.first of these points w^as the necessary, consequence 
which were present to Kant as earlylas his Essay 
Sar Introduction of the Idea of Negative Quantity 

perception. ^ 

*Cf. above, p. 411. 
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into Philosophy; for, as it will be remembered, the main 
thought of that essay is tho contrast between real and 
logical opposition. According to the laws of thought, 
we must treat negation as the mere absence of affirmation; 
but the negation of any positive quality or state of a 
thing, requires, or at least may require, a positive ground. 
It may require to be accounted for as the result of the 
neutralisation of the ground for one position by the 
presence of the ground for another.^ In Kant’s critical 
period this principle is maintained, but is limited Co 
phenomenal reality; and it leads to the following criticism 
of Leibniz, which with slight verbal alteration, is fre¬ 
quently repeated :—“ Leibniz could not see his way to 
bring in a priori perception as an element or factor in 
his principle of sufficient reason, but reduced that principle 
to mere a priori conception. The consequence of this was, 
that, like Democritus, who conceived the universe to be 
made up out of atoms and the void, he reduced all things, 
in a metaphysical point of view, to compounds of reality 
and negation, being and not-being; so that no reason 
could be given for a negation except only the absence of 
any reason for a positive determination. Hence., out of 
so-called metaphysical evil in union with metaphysical 
good, he produced a world of mere light and shadow;' 
nor did he stop to consider that, in order to put a space 
in shadow, there must be a material body, i.e., scmiething 
real which prevents the light from penetrating into it. 
In his view% pain had its reason only in want of pleasure, 
vice only in the absence of virtuous impulses, and the 
rest of a material body only in the want of moving force. 
For, he argued that according to mere conceptions, reality 
= A cannot be opposed to reality = B, but only to want of 
rea 1 ity= 0 . Nor djd he reflect that the same thing does 
not hold good in perception. Thus in external perception, 
i.e., under the a priori conditions of space, there is possible 
an opposition of one reality (a moving force) to another, 
to wit, a moving force in the opposite direction; and m 
like manner, j^n internal perception, opposite real motives 
may be combined in one subject in such a way that a priori 
the result of this conflict of realities may be known to be 

, j ^Cf. above, p, n6 
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negatit n. It is true that in order to see this, Leibniz 
would have been obliged to introduce the idea of opposite 
dire^tion-s, a thing which ca% be perceived or envisaged, 
but not represented in mere conception. But as he was 
not aware of this oversight, he was landed in the absurd 
and even immoral principle, that all evil, regarded as a 
reason, is=:0, i.e., is a mere limitation or, as the meta¬ 
physicians say, merely formal. Hence, his principle of 
sufficient reason, taken as a mere law of thought, did not 
help him in the least to get beyond the principle of analytic, 
judgment, i.e., the principle of contradiction, *or to widen 
his knowledge by an a frion synthesis.” ^ 

The bearing of this criticism of Leibniz is to show that, 
in the phenomenal world, an opposition between realities 
is possible, so that the negation 6f onf may be its neutral¬ 
isation by another. Kant does not, therefore, dispute 
Leibniz’s view that, according to conceptions, (and there¬ 
fore in things in ^themselves as determined by conceptions 
only), the negative and the positive are absolutely exclusive 
of each other;' but he contends only that in objects as 
repiesented under conditions of time and space, it becomes 
possible to conceive an opposition of realities, and a 
ne^mtioh'-'-.vhich is the resultant of such opposition. Thus, 
jie does not admit the principle that “ determination is 
negation,” or that negation and position cannot be separ¬ 
ated, and that the truth of both is to be found in limitation. 
Still less does he go on to admit a conception of reality 
as a unity of factors, which are negatively related as 
excluding each'other, yet positively related as each imply¬ 
ing the other. Hence, the category of Limitation, in so 
far as it involves such a unity of affirmation and negation, 
is for him*irrational, and what takes its place is the idea 
of the determination of an object by an absolute affirmation 
which excludes all negation. But this remains a mere 
idea; for the determination of phenomena as objects, (and 
these are the only objects we can determine) is always by 
ap affirmation which is relative to an opposite limiting 
affirmation. This, however, involves a step beyond what 
IS stated in the above criticism of Leibniz I for, whereas 
that criticism showed that in the phenomenal worlf 

'R. I. 517; H. VIII. 544, 
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negation is possible as the determination by each other 
of opposites which are equally positive, Kant now goes 
on to assert that it is possible^only as such determination; 
and, conversely, that position is possible only in relation 
to opposite position, i.e., a position which is ex parte 
negatio. In other words, he maintains that a reality 
cannot exist for us under conditions of time and space, 
except in so far as we represent it as limited by an opposite 
reality. For this (as was pointed out before) ^ is what is 
really meant by saying that reality is schematised for us 
as degree, and so as standing between zero and absolute 
reality; i.e., that we are not capable of determining an 
object positively, except as we 'at the same time determine 
it negatively; or our affirmation of it must be at the same 
time an affirmation gf its' limit, and so a partial assertion 
and partial negation of it—an assertion of it as so far 
real, and so far not real. But this incapacity of ours to 
affirm any object as absolutely so and so qualified without 
reference to its negation, is, Kant holds', to be explained 
by the conditions of time under which wo apprehend it, 
and determine it as an object. For, to say that it is given 
in sensation as so and so qualified explains nothing, unless mis due to 
we can also see how it is determined as so and s(i»qualified ti4:*uTder 
for us. Now, such determination under conditions of time: isdeumin^ 
implies a continuous process, by which we take up and^****^**' 
unite together the elements which go to the positive deter¬ 
mination of the object as so and so qualified; and this 
at the same time involves the negative determination of 
it by exclusion of an opposite qualification? Hence, Kant 
says that, “ the schema of a reality, as the quantity of 
something so far as it fills time, is just this continuous 
and uniform production of it in titqe, which'*we realise 
when we gradually go down from the sensation which has 
a certain degree till it vanishes altogether; or gradually 
rise from negation to the intensity which it has for us." 

In other W'ords, the determination of an object as so and 
so qualified is possible, not by the immediate presentatign 
of it in sensation, but only by a synthetic process which, 
as in time, is bontmuous and infinitely divisible; a process 
in which the sensation is represented as filling the moment 

* Cf. above, p. 411 
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of time more and more completely to the exclusion of its 
negative; and in which we l^ecome conscious of the unity 
of the perception with itself, as thus produced. Our 
qualitative determination of an object is, therefore, at the 
same time a determination of it as having a certain degree 
of its quality, which is above zero, but short of an absolute 
reality that excludes all other reality. For the absolute 
affirmation of a quality would involve that it should fill 
consciousness so as to exclude its negative altogether; 
and with this exclusion the affirmation itself, which is 
possible only in relation to its negative, would disappear. 
When, therefore,’ we beconfe conscious through sensation 
of an object as qualitatively this or that, we are necessarily 
conscious of it in relation to it» negative, which divides 
the sphere of consciousness with it, and which we concave ^ 
as varying in inverse ratio with it. And this quantitative! 
variation of quality rnoves between limits determined by 
the fact that pure‘affirmation and pure negation are equally] 
impossible, as peither is possible except in relation to the 
other. This, however, as we have already seen, does not, 
in Kant’s view, result from any law of pure thought, 
accordiag^ to* which affirmation and negation are tied 
together; for in pure thought they would exclude each 
other. But a sensation, if it is to be the ground for a 
consciousness of an object as qualified, must be conceived 
as occuf^ing the moment of time with a certain degree 
of intensity. And that it may do so, its matter must be 
“ joined with time ” by a continuous synthesis in which 
the quality gains ground against its negation. In other 
words, we can become conscious of an object as qualified, 
only as we determine it as so qualified in a synthetic 
process, which continuously blends the elements of sen¬ 
sation into an intensive unity, and as ^e become conscious 
of the unity of thought with itself in this process, a unity 
^of thought which is defined as the category of intensive 
quantity. 

!^So?this Kant as to the way in which quality 

becomes known as against its negations, bu| as standing 
in inverse quantitative ratio to it, becomes more explicit 
in Kant’s treatise on the Metaphysical Rudiments oj 
Physics, wffiere he applies it to external experience. In 
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that treatise he attempts to discover what is involved in 
the determination of matter As occupying space, and he 
finds that this affirmative determination of it is possible 
only if we conceive it, at the saffie time, as standing in 
relation to other matter to which it is negatively related. 

In other words, he finds that matter can be conceived only 
as the subject of two opposite forces of repulsion and 
attraction, which are both positive, but which are nega¬ 
tively related to each other; for if its parts were conceive^ 
as merely attracting each other, it would disappear in a 
point, (Lc., would lose that self-externality which is one 
of its essential characteristics,) and if they were conceived 
as simply repelling each other, it would disappear by 
diffusion into the infinite* (i.e., it would lose that con- 
nexfon of the reciprocally exclusive parts which is its other 
essential characteristic). In both cases, the qualitative 
nature of matter as occupying space would disappear, and 
, we should be left with empty space, which by itself is 
no possible object of perception. This view is expressed 
in the words with \<^hich Kant sums up his chapter on 
the Qualitative Determination of Matter: ‘Mf we look 
back on the course of our argument, we shall sae that’it 
first considers the Real in space (otherwise called the solid) 
as filling it by repulsive force; next, it proceeds to con¬ 
sider that force which in reference to the repulsive force, 
as the proper object of external perception, m£iy be called 
Negative, viz., the attractive force, by which, if it were 
to act by itself, all space would be penetrated, and the 
solid would be entirely cancelled; thirdly it takes note 
of the Limitation of the former force by the latter and of 
the resulting determination of the degjee of the'filling of 
space. Thus we have a complete treatment of’ the Quality 
of Matter under the titles of Reality, Negation, and Limi¬ 
tation, so far as it is required for the purposes of 
Metaphysical Dynamics.” ^ 

In this passage, Kant transfers to the determination of The union of 
objects in space what he had before said in relation to mediated by 

, , , . rt* •• Space and 

the determination cTf objects as presented to us in time. , 
Determination is by limitation; but the possibility and the 
necessity of this is regarded as arising, not from anything 
• *1 R. V. 378 ; H. IV. 416. 
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in the nature of thought by which positive and negative 
are bound together, but froto the fact that all objects are 
regarded as known under the conditions of space and time. 
Space makes opposite directions possible; nay, it makes 
it impossible to determine any direction of movement, 
except by relation to that which has an opposite direction of 
movement,—which of course involves that it is impossible 
absolutely to determine anything as in a state of rest or 
^f movement. And if anything be represented as occupy¬ 
ing space, it must occupy it by a repulsive^ force iwhich 
can be conceived only as exerted against an attractive 
force that limits it. In like^ manner, time makes it possible 
to conceive of the growth of quality through an infinite 
number of degrees of intensity, in which there • is no 
absolutely lowest or absolutely highest point: nay,'* we 
can represent such a quality as a determination of an object 
only in so far as we conceive it as produced by a synthesis, 
in W'hich we may either say that it grows up for us from 
nothing by continuous additions, or that, by such addi¬ 
tions, it continually encroaches upon, and diminishes, its 
negative. In this way, it becomes possible to represent 
in'perfepdon a unity of opposites, which for pure thought 
is impossible. Nay, it becomes necessary to represent 
a u 11 \, as the condition under which alone object.s 
can be determined for us as qualified objects in space and 
time. * 

SlSg" . ^he argument we have just tried to reproduce, there 

statements as to is a certain difficulty in connecting Kant’s different state- 

Unutetionand mcnts. This difficulty arises from the fact, that in the 

chapter on Schematism and also in that which treats of 
the principle of tjie Anticipations of Sense-perception, 
(WahrnehnTung) Kant is seeking, as his main object, to 
show that the process by which theiobject is determined 
,, as a qualified object, involves a synthesis of the elementary 
data required for such perception in accordance with the 
conception of intensive quantity. Hence, he does not 
dwell upon the fact that the process of determination is 
at the same time a process of limitation, ^nd that, there¬ 
fore, it is a determination of that which limits and of 
that which is limited in opposition to each other. This, 
indeed, is implied in the account of <^uc;h determination 
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as ex parte negatio, but it is thrown into the background 
by the other aspect of the prefcess. In other words, I^ant 
shows more clearly that the process is a continuous 
synthesis, by which a sensation * is taken up into our 
consciousness under conditions of time, than that it is a 
determination by negation. Hence we are apt to under¬ 
stand him as admitting that the determination of a thing 
as qualified is given in sensation, and as bringing in the 
principle of the Anticipations of Sense-perception only ta 
determine the quality as having a certain degree. In 
truth, however, his argument is not merely that quality 
must be determined as having degree, but that quality 
cannot be known as such except by a synthesis which 
involves at once pc^isitive and negative determination. 
Whht follows from this, that sensation is not even a part 
of our consciousness of objects, except as already deter¬ 
mined by a conception, is just the counterpart of w-hat 
was said in relation to time and space as the forms of 
perception. As it is only through the conception of 
extensive quantity tRat times and spaces, or objects as 
in time and space, become for us definite obj,ects of per¬ 
ception of which judgments may be made; so ^ iS only 
as referred to the conception of limitation in the form of 
intensive quantity, and as determined by that conception, 
that a sensation becomes a definite “ object of sensation,” 
a qualitatively determined thing of w'hich anything can 
be said. But in such consciousness the sensation is not 
a state of a sensitive subject, but the perteption of an 
object such as exists only for a conscious self. And, so 
taken, it implies the category by which in the judgment 
of expyerience it is determined. Hen^e, here "also, the 
ultimate effect of Kant’s argument is to shotv', not only 
that sensation musd be determined according to the 
principle of the Anticipations of Sense-perception, but 
that, as m’ere sensation, apart from such determination, 
it has no place even as an element in the experience oC 
a conscious self. This point, however (in which Kant’s 
argument as itf wei^ returns upon itself), is always the 
point where he seems to recoil from the result of his own 
logic, and to make reservation of something given, which 
is independent «of the determination by which alone, as 
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it is allowed, it can be brought into relation to self- 
consciousness. t 

reiatioToftbe prepared to gather up the results of Kant’s 

Mathematical Principles, and to point out the 

ofTSl!& fundamental misconception which prevents it from being 

Limitauoni completely satisfactory. In both cases, Kant supposes 
that the schematising of the categories in relation to time 
(and space) makes possible a combination of factors which 
in pure thought would repel each other, a combination, 
that is, of unity and multiplicity, of reality and negation; 
and in both case^ he thinks that this synthesis is confined 
by the nature of time and space to an imperfect, external, 
and therefore quantitative form. Now, we may admit the 
latter of these propositions, bu't not. the former. ‘Space 
and time, as we have already seen, are not required to 
make possible the combination of the conceptions of the 
one and of the many; for these conceptions are nothing 
at all apart from their unity. Nor, again, are they required 
to make it possible to unite position and negation, wdiich 
are abstract elements of thought that mean nothing except 
as correlated* On the other hand, it may be admitted, 
that ohr -first conceptions of things receive their colour 
.from the external, pictorial representation of them as in 
space and lime. It may also be admitted that in such 
conception, the combination of reality and negation can 
appear only as the external and therefore quantitative 
limitafion of one reality by another, and the combination 
of unity and multiplicity can appear only as extensive 
quanfity or number. A merely quantitative determination 
of things is a determination in which they may be taken 
as one oi' as many, indifferently, according to the aspect 
in which wd view them, but in which we can nevei con¬ 
clusively determine them as totalities; for quantity, as 
such, has no definite limits of division or of combination 
except such as are determined for it from without. And 
SO space and time, as quantities, are without limits of 
extension or division. In like manner, in the merely 
qualitative determination of things, theirC essential rela¬ 
tivity IS hidden from us; and consequently, the affirmation 
of them as so and so qualified seems to be independent 
0 the determination of any limit to tffeir existence as so 
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qualified. Such determination of things is not explicitly 
a relative determination of ^em, still less is it a deter¬ 
mination in which positive and negative are essenfially 
correlated with each other. It is a determination in which 
one thing limits another, but seems at the same time to 
be indifferent to it. Hence the limit itself is conceived as 
external and merely quantitative. In both cases, therefore, 
we have a synthesis which can never be final, because of the 
merely external relation into which the terms are brought ; 
and it is easy to see how, under these conditions, the effort 
to combine*the terms should give rise to an antinomy 
and a progressus in infinitunf. This antinomy and this 
progressus, however, are due to an abstraction, or to put 
it more exactly, to the neglect of an element which, though 
already present in our thought, when we use the categories 
of quality and quantity, is not itself made the object of 
attention. For the truth is, not that unity and multiplicity, 
reality*and negation, cannot be finally united in one con¬ 
sciousness, but that, when we so unite themu we go beyond 
the determination of things by the simple categories of 
quantity and quality. In fact, when we use these cate¬ 
gories, we are already beyond them, i.e., we* in ©ur 
consciousness the means of correcting their inadequacy. 
For if we think out the category of quantity, we see that 
there is no meaning in a multiplicity which is not the 
differentiation of a unity, or in a unity which is“ not the 
principle of a determinate difference; and that, therefore, 
quantity, as a mere external synthesis of units, is the 
abstraction of one aspect of things which cannot be taken 
by itself. In like manner, the idea of an affirmative or 
positive determination of a thing which has not its nega¬ 
tive in itself, but only meets it as an external limit, is 
an abstraction whiqh breaks down when we see what it 
really means. Now, the fact that we bring things under 
such inadequate categories is immediately bound up with 
the other fact, that we represent them as in space and 
time, and do not yet recognise that they have any relations 
except as coexistent or successive, or as externally limiting 
each other in the occupation of space and time. When, 
however*, we have reached the point of seeing that such 
categories are^ ir» themselves and in their application, 
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antinomical, we have already begun to look beyond the 
antinomy to the unity of factors opposed. When we have 
discovered that unity generates multiplicity as its counter¬ 
part, and that this aga/n must be apprehended as unity, 
which again generates multiplicity, we are near seeing 
that it is the very effort to take an object as one and 
indivisible which forces us to go beyond it, and regard 
it as one of many, and conversely; and that the only valid 
conception is that of a totality, in which each element is 
determined through the others. Again, when, we have 
seen that a reality, determined as such, is by that very 
determination referred to another than itself, we are near 
to a conception of the unity of position and negation, not 
as a quantitative limitation of one thing by anothec, but 
as a reciprocity of determination. It'is such a conception 
that Kant presents to us in his construction of matter, 
in which each factor is the negation of the other, but in 
which each is at the same time bound to the other, .and 
would disappear if it were not there. But the conception 
of matter as the subject of two opposite forces must be 
essentially altered whenever the two forces are taken as 
cofrela/jve. 'For, so taken, they cannot be conceived as 
externally working against each other and externally 
'limiting each other, or as gaining and losing at each 
other’s expense. Rather, we are obliged to think of both 
as the manifestations of one principle, which maintains 
itself through the division and relative opposition of its 
factors, and cpntrols that opposition by reference to the 
unity to which they both belong. Even, how’ever, abstract¬ 
ing from this unity, and looking only to the correlation 
which Kapt establishes between the tw’O factors, we can 
see that, in the Metaphysical Rudiments of Physics, the 


mere attempt to understand w’hat is jpeant by the quali¬ 
tative determination of things subject to the schema of 
Degree, carries Kant beyond all the mathematical prin¬ 
ciples, and forces him to bring in the highest dynamical 
4 ptinciple of Reciprocity. 

‘SSvjttof is another point of view su-ggesfed by Kant, 

^hich the tw^o mathematical principles may be viewed 
intensive in relation lo each other. Kant separates extensibn from 
quantity. intension and seems even to speak sometimes as if there 
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were no necessary relation between them. This separation 

is, however, parallel with an^ dependent on another, viz., 
the separation between the form and the matter of'per¬ 
ception.' Both, as given, hava to wait for a mental 
synthesis and for the recognition of the principle of that 
synthesis. Take away the matter of sense, and suppose 
the synthesis exercised only on the pure manifold of space 
and time, and we should have as our object pure extension 
without intension. Take away the form of sense, and 
suppose a synthesis exerted on the matter, and we shoufti 
have pure ifitension without extension. Such a separation 
of the two forms of synthesis,•however, fs, on Kant’s own 
showing, impossible. For, on the one hand, time and 
space are mere forms of relation which cannot be perceived 
exeept by a synthesis which, at the same time, combines 
the manifold of sense as in time or space. On the other 
hand, though a sensation as occupying a moment in my 
sensitive life may have none but intensive quantity, yet 
it cannot be determined as thus occupying it, except by 
a synthesis which combines it with time in accordance 
with the schema of degree, and by a recognition of the 
unity of thought in such synthesis. If, therefor^, I^nt 
says that “ apprehension by means of sens^fic)n, if we 
look to it only, fills but a moment,” he is yet obliged t (3 
add that “ intensive quantity belongs to sensation through 
the apprehension of it, in which the empirical conscious¬ 
ness in a certain time rises from nothing to a given 
measure ”; in other words, that in order to represent a 
sensation as real with a certain intensity, in virtue of which 
it occupies a certain moment of time, we have to represent 
it as generated by a successive synthesis in tjje previous 
moments. It would appear, therefor^, that Jhe conscious¬ 
ness of intensive ^ quantity or of occupation of time, 
implies the consciousness of a process in time; as, on 
the other hand, a consciousness of any part of time' 
implies the consciousness of something that occupies 

it. 

This beconies intelligible if we consider for a moment intensive 
the nature of intensive quantity or degree. A degree is necessarily re- 

, , . , . , , ■ • If lated to exten. 

Simply *a quantum which is contemplated as in itself con-sivequantity, 
tinuous, so that tits manifoldness is regarded as merely 
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the determination of its limii. In this way, however, it 
loses all its determination as^a quantum, except in relation 
10 other quanta outside of it. Thus if we consider twenty 
aegrees of heat as the .twentieth degree, we lake it as a 
unity which has no multiplicity in itself, but which derives 
its determination as manifold, and so as quantum, from 
its place in a scale in which the other degrees are external 
to it. Thus a sensation can be represented as having a 
particular degree of intensity only in so far as we conceive 
ft as generated in a process which passes through all 
inferior degrees up to the given amount. And this meahs 
that, if it is determined at* occupying a moment of time 
with a certain degree of intensity, it must be by a synthesis 
which has reference to other moments, and so to time as 
an extensive quantity. The same correlation of intensive 
and extensive is illustrated by Kant’s construction of 
matter out of the two opposite forces of repulsion and 
attraction; for the intensity of each force is measifred by 
the extent of its influence, and a mere intensive force is 
just one which moves a given mass through a given space 
in a given time. 

Rant u|cs'the principle of intensive quantity to disprove 
the doctrine of the mathematical physicists, who hold that 
the different weights of different kinds of matter when 
taken in the same volume, can be explained by the 
existence of more or less of vacuum between their material 
particles. This inference is, he thinks, illogical; for we 
have no reason to deny the possibility of a variation in 
the intensive occupation of space by different kinds of 
matter, while nevertheless each of them is extended 
through tlje whole of the space so occupied. And he 
supports this^objectibn by a reference to the impossibility 
of our having an experience of empty space. In truth, 
the inference flow’s from the fact that the repulsive force 
by which matter fills space to the exclusion of other matter, 
IS determined only in relation to the attractive force which 
hplds them together. Hence what is not occupied by the 
one object, must be occupied by the o^her. In the 
Critique, where Kant speaks of the limitation of the 
positive by the negative as the degree of a quality, it is 
not so clear that the negative, in relation to which the 
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positive is determined, is another positive. Hence, it 
would seem at first as if th^ true conclusion were, that 
experience can never be either of absolutely full or of 
absolutely empty time or space, but only of relative fulness 
or emptiness. It is only when we see that the negative, 
in relation to which the positive is externally determined, 
must be conceived as the limit of another positive, that 
the force of Kant’s reasoning becomes evident. The same 
ambiguity, it is to be observed, appears in Kant’s Meta¬ 
physical Rudiments of Physics, where it is said that afi 
object fills Space by repulsive force; if it did so fill it, 
attractive force must be conceived as emptying space, and 
the balance of the two forces would imply tiiat space was 
neither absolutely full nor empty. In fact, however, as 
Kant himself points out, either force would empty space, 
if it were not conceived as limited by the other.^ The 
conclusion, therefore, seems to be that the true positive or 
real—ih this case, the fulness of space—cannot be found 
in that which is positively determined apart from its 
negative, but only in the unity of opposites, which implies 
at once their negative and their positive relation to each 
other. * , 

The principle of the Axioms of Perception sliowed that jffjjfAntic'r 
Geometry and Arithmetic are applicable to objects of' potions of 

. , , , . r . Sense-percep- 

experience, because they can be objects of experience only tion justifies 

•' ' , . 1 ... the application 

as they are subjected to the same synthesis, by which higher 

. j , . , . . mathematical 

times and spaces are determined; t.e., to a synthesis accord- caicuiusto 
ing to the principle of extensive quantity.^ The principle 
of the Anticipations of Sense-perception [Wahrnehmung] 
shows that the higher mathematical Calculus is applicable 
to objects of experience, because they can be, objects of 
experience only as qualitatively determined;. and because 
they c^n be qualitatively determined only as they are 
subjected to a synthesis in which they are generated out 
of nothing according to the principle of intensive quantity. * 

Kant does not, however, anywhere distinctly refer to this 
principle as a vindication of the objective validity of -tile 
Differential a^d Integral Calculus, as corresponding to the 
process by which objects are qualitatively determined in 
our experience, although it is an extension of his thought 
, • Mt. V. 358 ; H. IV. 400. 
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which is quite in his spirit, and which is favoured by some 

of his expressions.^ ^ 

• 

^ It is, however, implied in several pass^es in the Anfangsgricnde^ e.g., R. V. 
375 ; H. IV. 413, and more definitely stated in some of the Rtjlexiotun. 

This thought is due to Prof. Cohen (Kant’s Theorie der Erfakrung, p. 422 seq.^ 
and his separately published Essay, "Das Princip der Infinitesimal Methode in 
seiner Geschickte'"). My knowledge of Mathematics is not sufficient to enable 
me to discuss this subject with any confidence. The passages in Kant’s works 
and in the Keflexionen Kant's which bear on this interpretation are discussed by 
Prof. Cohen in his Theorie der Erfahrung, p. 430 seq. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ANALOGIES OF EXPERIENCE. 

T he Analogies of experience occupy a central place in Kam’sfirst 
•the Critique for many reasons. They were the to deduce 
principles of knowTledge to which Kant’s attention was seeking to solve 
directed even in the earliest of his purely metaphysical necessary 
works, the Dilucidatio Nova ; and it was to them that he deduce the 
returned in the Dissertation of 1770 as the “ principles of principles, 
the intelligible world.” ^ It was Hume’s treatment of one 
of those principles "which made him finally shake off his 
“ dogmatic slumber,” and opened the way for those investi¬ 
gations which issued in the Critique, and more,especially 
in the metaphysical and transcendental deduction of the 
categories: and when he has to give a specimen of his 
method, he almost invariably takes the principle of 
causality as his example. The other principles were 
brought into view by the effort of Kant to do what he 
charges Hume with omitting to do, i.e.„ to universalise 
his problem. For, no sooner had Kant seen that a doubt 
could be thrown on the universality and objective validity 
of the category of causality, than he began to ask whether 
there were not other conceptions of the pure understanding 
which were expos^ to a similar challenge, and to look 
for that guiding thread to their discovery which he found 
in the finished work of Logic. Hume’s argument rested 
upon two fundamental positions, each of which Kant 
attempted to turn. On the one hand, it rested on the i^ea 
that things are given in their qualitative and quantitative 
determination as objects in space and time apart from 
all mental synthesis; and, on the other hand, on the idea 

^ See above, p. 168. 
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th'ci out of this given determination of things, by the aid 
of custom and imagination, |he determination of them by 
causality might be explained. Now, as I have already 
suggested, Kant turns the first of these positions by point¬ 
ing out that the mathematical determination of things 
, involves a synthesis of the matter of sense according to 
its form, and the recognition of this synthesis as in har¬ 
mony with the schematised categories of number and 
degree, or of extensive and intensive quantity. Hence, 
any doubt thrown on the principle of cause as carrying 
us beyond the simple data of perception, rhust equally 
be thrown upon the science!)! mathematics; and also upon 
all that determination of objects of experience as definitely 
quantified and qualified objects in space and time; by 
reason of which the science of mathematics has objecfive 
validity instead of being a mere systematic dream. Even, 
therefore, if we admitted that there could be an experience 
of objects apart from the use of the principle of causality 
or any similar, principle, and that from it we might, by 
the aid of imagination and custom, derive that principle, 
we should not have escaped the necessity for a synthesis 
according to’a priori conceptions. The deduction of the 
Mathematical Principles is the proof that such a synthesis 
‘is necessary to the determination of objects as quantified 
and qualified, a determination w'hich they must have if 
they are^ to be known as in space and time. 

Sr^rUiai enough? Can we say that these principles 

thtrife. sufficient for the determination of objects of experience 
as such ? “ The two preceding principles,” answers Kant, 
which I have called mathematical in view of the fact 
that they authorise us to apply mathematics to phenomena, 
had to do with phenomena as respects their mere possi¬ 
bility. Their object was to show ho^ such phenomena 
^ could be produced according to the laws of mathematical 
synthesis, both as respects the pure clement in their per- 
cq)tive form and as respects the real element in their 
erbpirical perception.”! But “experience is empirical 
nowtedge; i.e., it is a knowledge whkh tkrough sense- 
perception determines an object. It is, therefore, a 
synthesis ot sense-perceptions, a synthesis which' is not 

* A. 178; B. 221. 
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itself contained in sense-perception as such, but which 
involves that its manifold i.j brought to synthetic unity 
in one consciousness. For this unity is what is essential 
to the constitution of a knowledge of the objects of sense, 
i.e., to experience, as distinct from mere perception or 
sensation.” ^ It is true that we have a kind of synthetic 
unity established by the mathematical principles. But “ it 
is a synthesis of the homogeneous, and so of elements 
which do not necessarily belong to, or require, each other, 
as, e.g., the two triangles into which a square is divided 
by the diagonal do not, when taken severally, require each 
other.” But the dynamical synthesis “ is the synthesis of 
the manifold in so far as its elements necessarily belong 
to each other, as, e.g., the accident belongs to some par- 
ticftilar substance, o*r the effect to its cause: a synthesis 
in which different elements are represented as hetero¬ 
geneous and yet as united together a priori.” Such 
synthesis “ is not arbitrary ” (like the other), for it is “ a 
connexion which concerns the existence of J:he manifold.” ^ 

Now, “ experience is a consciousness of objects through 
sense-perceptions, and consequently it claims to be a 
consciousness of the relation of the manifold in existence, 
i.e., not as it is put together in time, but as it objectively 
is in time: and, as time itself cannot be perceived,” (so 
that objects could be determined in relation to it,) “ the 
determination of the existence of objects in time \& possible 
only through their combination in time generally; which 
means their combination by means of conceptions which 
establish an a priori connexion. But as such conceptions 
always carry necessity with them, experience is possible 
only through a consciousness of the necessary connexion 
of sense-perceptions.”-^ 

I have already partly explained the meaning of these 
passages. Kant holds that the determination of objects 

1-,' I . . 1 determine 

as quantuied and qualified, presupposes in its turn theobjec^as 
determination of them as objects in distinction from and 
in relation to the self. The transcendental regress, whiTch 
first brought into view the necessity of recognising the 
action of the categories of quantity and quality in experi¬ 
ence, needs only to be carried a little farther to bring into 
*iB. 2f8. 201 note. 219. 
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vieu’ the necessity of this further determination of them, 
or in other words, of recognising that objects cannot 
merely be given as such. It is not enough to say they 
are objects and so distinct for the self that knows them; 
for let them be objects ever so much, we have to ask how 
they come to be objects for us. Now, Kant answers that 
it is just the function of the Analogies of Experience to 
determine objects as such, or so to connect the data of 
sense with each other that for us they determine objects. 
Gn this I have already remarked that the determination 
of objects as existing, and not merely thought or imagined^ 
would naturally bfe expected^to be the function of the cate¬ 
gories of modality; as it is the modality of the judgment 
which alone brings into view the relation of that deter¬ 
mination of the object w^hich the judgment expresses 'to 
the subject who makes it. But it is Kant’s view that the 
consciousness of the self that judges is the consciousness 
of that synthetic activity by which the data of sense are 
combined intf) ,fhe unity of experience. It goes along 
with, and is dependent upon, the recognition of the syn¬ 
thesis of phenomena as conforming to certain a priori 
prirvcipfes.^ Hence, the determination of phenomena as 
objects existihg for the self is conceived as resulting from 
their determination as necessarily connected elements in 
one experience; or we might even say, the former deter¬ 
mination ds regarded as essentially one with the latter. In 
Kantian language, it is only as the data of sense are 
combined by necessary laws into one context of experience, 
and recognised as so combined, that they can be known 
as objects, and so united with the consciousness of self. 
Reflexion upon the modality of objects or their relation 
to the conscious self, therefore, only brings into view the 
fact that they are determined as objects because of their 
^necessary relation to each other, as elements in one experi¬ 
ence. Such reflexion, accordingly, destroys that natural 
dualism in which objects are regarded as things in them¬ 
selves independent of consciousness, and reduces them to 
phenomena, at the same time that it explains how, by 
means of the Analogies of Experience, they are determined 
as objects. Of the defects of this view of the modal 
determination of objects, a good deal has been said already, 
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and more will be said in the next chapter. Here it is 
sufficient for us to recognise that, as was already indicated 
in the first chapter of the Introduction, the reflexion which 
brings into view the connexion of, things with each other 
according to the Analogies of Experience, a reflexion 
which is implied in the modern scientific view of nature, 
is a real advance toward a more accurate and complete 
view of things. And it is an advance gained in the only 
way in which a new development of human knowledge is 
possible; i.e., by a transcendental regress, which makes' 
US aware of Elements previously working in our conscious¬ 
ness, but not previously attended to. 'And it is of no 
little interest to examine how Kant proves that such a 
regress is at once necessary and legitimate. 

He begins by spe'aking of the connexion of phenomena 
by which they are determined as objects as a connexion 
of them in time, which is the form of inner sense and 
therefo’re of all perception. This view is afterwards sup¬ 
plemented by a somewhat imperfectly developed theory 
of the relation of inkier to outer experience; and the fact 
that, in the first instance, Kant pays regard only to 
connexion in time, must be considered as a'result of the 
lingering psychological view of the DeductidTi—as if its 
object were to explain the process whereby a successiort 
of sensations or perceptions is turned into an experience 
of objects which, as such, are in space. Kant, however, 
more and more worked himself free of this idea, and sub¬ 
stituted for it the true conception of a^ transcendental 
regress as, not an account of the genesis of an intelligible 
experience out of elements that existed before it, but an 
attempt to realise all that experience is, and j,o bring to 
light all the elements implied in it. Taking the argument 
as it stands, howev.er, we may paraphrase it as follows: 

Experience, as the objective determination of phenomena, 
really means their determination as necessarily connected 
in time, i.e., as connected in time according to certain 
rules which are a priori, and which, therefore, are «QDt 
dependent upon the sequence in which these phenomena, 
as mere determinations of sense, are presented in the sub¬ 
jective experience of the individual, or in which he may 
arbitrarily choose to combine them in his imagination. 


Question of 
the relation of 
inner to outer 
experience 
postponed. 


What Kant 
seeks to prove. 
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In other words, we recognise a perception as referring to 
an object, only in so far as we recognise it as necessarily 
related in time to our other perceptions according to certain 
general principles, which are not derived from the actual 
succession of our perceptions, but which determine that 
succession (as they determine all other successions). But 
to recognise such a connexion is not to recognise some¬ 
thing which could be given to us from without; it is 
simply to discover a connexion which our intelligence 
necessarily introduces into the data of sense, in the very 
process of synthesis by which it construct^ them into 
perceptions. ? 

Knfioi Kant’s way of proving this thesis? As 

to univerj,aJise usual with him, we have a dialectic which turns upon 

Jhe^olena rcconstitutes the premises ffom which it starts. 

.usintime. In othcr words, he begins with the supposition of that, 
as known independently of the categories, which in the 
end he shows to be a* possible experience only by*means 
of these very categories. For his purpose is to show that 
it is only through the application oft the categories that 
objects can be determined as existing in time, and as in 
time exhibiting phenomena which succeed or coexist with 
each otheP.**- But at first he seems to speak as if such 
lime-relations of phenomenal objects could be given apart 
from the categories, and as if the categories were needed 
merely to universalise them. Thus, he tells us that the 
conception of objects as existing, changing, or coexisting 
in time, does not directly involve any necessity of con¬ 
nexion between them. If, then, we confine ourselves to 
what we apprehend, what is to become of substance, 
causality, ^nd reciprocity? What right can we possibly 
have to add to the ])erceived facts what is not given in 
them? If all I perceive is the existe'^ce of an object at 
a particular time, what can possibly give me a right to 
say that the object remains in existence and maintains its 
identity with itself beyond the moment when I am per¬ 
ceiving it: still more, as the principle would seem to 
involve, to say that it exists throughout allitime? If all 
perceive is a particular change, how can I ever be 
authorised to say that the succession which I see now is 
determined according to a universal rule ivhich holds good 
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for all time ? If all I perceive is a particular coexistence, 
how can I have a right to s%y that the coexisting objects 
are determined as such according to laws of reciprocal 
dependerice, which hold good not only in this case but 
always and everywhere ? Obviously in each of these cases, 

I am bringing a particular phenomenon under a category 
or universal form of relation, and so giving to the deter¬ 
mination of a particular fact a universal value. But what 
gives me the right or the power to do so? How can I 
thus subsume the particular case under a law which carries 
me so far beyond it? Kant’s answer is, that I must so 
subsume the particular case Vinder the universal rule, 
because otherwise I could not bring it into relation with 
the possibility of knowledge; and it must be capable of 
being so subsumed, otherwise it w’ould be as good as 
nothing for me. 

Now, what does this mean? Does it mean that, the Ambiguity in 

. •' , . ... , , . . the statement 

particular case being given in its complete determination of this 
as a subjective appearance, I then, in order to determine 
it as an objective f^t, bring it under the category, for 
which it is marked out by something in its character as 
an appearance? Or does it mean simply tha^.if I take 
a particular object merely as particular, without thinking ^ 
of the conditions under which it can be known as such an 
object, I need not think of it as determined by the cate¬ 
gory; but that the moment I begin to think hdw it is 
possible that such an object should be known to me, I 
see that such a category is necessarily implied in it? I 
have already said a good deal on this subject; but, as 
Kant generally discusses it with reference to the Analogies 
of Experience, it seemed best to reserve the full considera¬ 
tion of it for this place. First, then, let us-look at one 
or two of the most definite passages on the subject.^ 

“ Axioms are synthetic a priori principles which are 
immediately certain. Now, it is impossible to combine 
one conception with another synthetically, and yet immedi¬ 
ately; for we need a third mediating principle to enattle 
us to reach h^yond the first to the second. Now', as 
philosophy is nothing but rational knowledge according 
to conceptions, no principle can be found in it which 

‘ One of the cleared pa^ges, A. 737; B. 765, has been already quoted, p. 438. 
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( 

Meaning of 
Kant’s state¬ 
ment the 
principle of 
causality cannot 
be anal^ically 
derived from 
the idea of an 
event. 


deserves the name of an axiom. We can have axioms in 
mathematics, just because can give intuitive construc¬ 
tion to our conceptions, and so ‘ envisage ’ their objects. 
For thus we are able immediately and a priori to connect 
ihe predicates of such objects with them. Thus we can 
see at once, e.g., that three points always lie in one plane. 
On the other hand, a synthetic proposition based on mere 
conceptions, cannot be immediately certain, e.g,, the 
^proposition that ‘ everything that happens has its cause ’; 
for here 1 must look about for a tertium quid, which 1, can 
find only in the conditions of the determination of the 
time of phenomena in af* experience, and I could not 
immediately and directly derive such a principle from 
conceptions alone. Thus, we see that discursive principles 
are quite different from axioms or intuitive principlesr” ^ 

“ This proof does not show that the given conception 
{e.g., of that which happens) leads directly to another 
conception (that of cause); for such a transition w’ould be 
a leap in the dark which could not be justified. What it 
does show is that experience itself, ^and so the object of 
experience, would be impossible without such a combi- 

nalioF..” 2 
• 0 , 

“ In the Transcendental Analytic, we have deduced the 
principle that all that happens has a cause, by considering 
what is the one condition of the objective possibility of a 
conception of that which happens. We have proved, in 
short, that the determination of an event in time, and 
therefore the uvent itself, as a fact of experience, is impos¬ 
sible, if it does not stand under such a dynamic rule. And 
this is the sole ground of proof possible in such a case; 
for it is ooly as an object is determined for it, according to 
the law of causality, that the idea of the event has objective 
validity or truth.” 

That all that happens has a cause cannot be inferred 
from the conception of that which happens; rather, it is 
the principle in question which shows how alone we can 
aitain a definite empirical conception of that which 
happens.”^ • • 

T hese passages show us clearly w'hat Kant is seeking to 

^ A. 732; B. 760. 2 A. 783 ; B. 811. » A. 787 ; B* 815. 

^ A. 301 ; B. 357 ; cf. also A. 722 ;»B. 7^0. 
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express. He starts with Hume’s difficulty, that what we 
call a cause and an effect a^ two phenomena which we 
apprehend only as standing in a time-relation to dhch 
other. Me admits, therefore, that.in itself the conception 
of an event or change does not immediately involve the 
conception of causality, does not immediately imply a 
universal relation of succession between the two pheno¬ 
mena in question. For, he goes on to ask: where can we 
find such a proof? The only attempt to give one, is the 
argument that what happens is accidental, and what is 
accidental has necessarily a cause in something else. But 
wffiat do we mean by a thing t)eing accidental ? We do 
not mean merely that w'e can think the opposite, but rather 
that, as it did not exist before, it does not now exist by any 
inherent necessity, but only because something else causes 
it to exist. But this is just the principle of causality. 
For, to say that which comes into existence has a cause, 
is just lo assume the principle of causality. If, then, we 
simply take the conception of an event in lhi§ way, abstract¬ 
ing from the conditicms under which it can be known to us 
as an objective fact, we must allow to Hume that the 


principle of causality is explicable only as an illegiAimate 
conversion of the mere repeated succession of tike impres¬ 
sions into a belief in the necessary sequence of different 
objective phenomena. 

When, however, we look at it in this w’^ay, we begin to it'"'sUesthe 

. rTT ® reduction of 

see that a further criticism of Hume s doctrine is necessary, an event to a 

_ succcssiop of 

To say that an event or change occurs, m^ians for Hume impressi'4s. 
only that one particular impression follows another in con-* 
sciousness. It is subject to this reduction, or on the tacit 
assumption of it,— i.e., on the ground that in perception, 
we have given only one impression and then another after 
it,—that Hume denies the principle of causality. What 
he really shows is that the bare consciousness of perception 
after perception, or rather of impression after impression, 
does not contain in it any necessity of relation. Or, in 
other words, reducing an event to terms of mere sens^- 
perception, allHhatnve find in it is simply the consciousness 
of impression after impression connected by the relation 
of time.* It is of such a sequence, and not of a change in 
an object, that Hufne is speaking when he says that it does 



Of the three 
determinations 
of things as in 
time only 
sequence can 
g'^nsibly be 
derived from on 
impressions. 


Hume’s treat¬ 
ment of the 
Analogies in 
his earlier f 
Treatisi. 
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not involve any universal relation of causality; for he 
himself admits that we caji reach the objectivity of a 
relation only through its supposed universality. When 
Kant, therefore, in answering Hume, admits that the 
principle “ that all that happens has a cause,” involves a 
synthesis, in which we go beyond the conception of what 
happens, he is speaking from Hume’s point of view, and 
reducing the sequence to that which alone, from that point 
of view, it can be, i.e., to a mere consciousness of sequence 
of impressions, a perception of a sequence of perceptions. 
He withdraw'S, in fact, from the perception of what 
happens all determinatioif by conception, and then asks 
simply whether the residuum would give us causality; and 
he answers that it would not.^ • 

Now, it is well to follow out the consequence of tMs a 
little further. The possible determination of things as in 
time are three: they,may last through time, and they may 
succeed each other, or coexist wdth each other in time. .But 
in such a consciousness as we have described, there is no 
room for coexistence, since its states Are always successive; 
and there is^really as little room for permanence, since the 
impressions of no two moments are exactly alike, and even 
, if they were, this would constitute no identity between 
them. To say that w^e recognise a perception as identical 
with another can mean only that it is a perception of the 
same object; and of this objective reference we empty our 
thoughts just in so far as we confine ourselves to our 
perceptions of" impressions as such. In fact, sequence is 
the only relation in time with reference to which it is 
possible even to suppose that it could be given in percep¬ 
tion; and' we shall soon find reason to question whether 
even this could be so given. 

Now Hume, in his earlier treatise, had maintained, with 
some inconsistency, that we can through impressions be 
conscious of the relations of coexistence in space and suc¬ 
cession in time, and then he had proceeded by means of 
tlffese relations to explain away the conceptions of identity 
and tausality. « 1 

In dealing with the first of these principles he had made 
matters easy for himself by assuming at the outset that 

> The question whether it can be even so much as thi^ is ijot here considered. 
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identity is actually given to us in perception, in so far as 
the impressions which we ha^je in successive moments are 
not different in content.^ For, on this assumption, he had 
only to explain why like impressions, received after an 
interval, are referred to the same object—a difficulty which 
he solved by supposing that we confuse like impressions, 
before and after the interruption, with identical impres¬ 
sions, and that we invent the fiction of a continuous 
existence of an object, which is not an impression, to 
cxjplain the recurrence. Causality, again, he explained as 
a conception generated by the recurrence of two different 
impressions in succession (whidh are, of course, identified 
at every recurrence as the same or of the same class), and 
by the increasing tendency of the mind, as affected by this 
recurrence, to pass from the one impression to the “ idea ” 
of the other. Reciprocity he did not deal with, but it is 
easy to see that, on the same method,, he would have been 
able, to generate it out of the repeated co-existence of 
different impressions; nor would any greaUdifficulty have 
stood in his way in sifch an explanation, seeing that he had 
already prepared the way for it by treating the relations of 
things in space as given directly in our impressions, •in 
spite of the successive character of the latter. ^ 

In Hume’s later work, the discussion upon identity 
disappears, and with it the difficulty of generating per¬ 
manence, coexistence and succession out of the same 
perceptive consciousness, which is, as Hume describes it, 
a “ bundle or collection of impressions and ideas, succeed¬ 
ing each other in perpetual flux or movement.” For, he 
has now to deal merely with the one perceived relation of 
succession, and the parallel conceived relation of*causality. 
Further, the omission of the discussion upon .identity has 
made it easy for him to treat the consciousness of an 
objective change as nothing more than the perceived pre¬ 
sence in our consciousness of one impression after another. 
Hence, in order to the reduction of the knowledge of 
objective changes to impressions, nothing more is needt^ 
than the confusion t»f such a consciousness of impressions 
as succeeding each other in time with the successive im¬ 
pressions themselves. 

^ Cf. Glen’s Introduction to Hume't Treatise, § 236 seq. 
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Now, there seems no ground to believe that Kant ever 
read the Treatise. But his argument carries us back to the 
conceptions of the Treatise, in so far as he adds coexistence 
to succession, and per^nanence to both, as “ modes ” of 
Time, and thus raises the question not as to causality 
alone, but also as to substance and reciprocity. And it is 
to be noted that he dwells on the impossibility of getting 
either permanence or coexistence out of a consciousness 
which is merely successive, and that he clinches his argu¬ 
ment by pointing out that neither the succession nor (the 
coexistence of different phenomena can be perceived by us, 
except as relations of the* states of the permanent. In 
other words, he throws on the perceiving consciousness 
the weight of all the different relations of its matter which 
it will have to bear, if all the determinations of object!! in 
time are to be explained out of the time-relations of impres¬ 
sions; while he also.points out that these time-determina¬ 
tions are not isolated from each other, so that one of them 
could be explamed without the others. And, in particular, 
he shows that the other time-relation!; of phenomena have 
for their basis the consciousness of a permanent self- 
idtntital object, which does not change with the change of 
its successive states. 

“ The three Analogies of Experience are nothing but 
principles for the determination of the existence of pheno¬ 
mena Tn time, according to all its three modes:—their 
relation to time itself as a quantum, (the quantum of 
existence, i.e.f duration); their relation in time, regarded 
as a series or succession of moments one after another; 
and, finally, their relation in time, regarded as having a 
certain breadth or, compass in which all existence is 
included at'once. Such a unity of the determination of 
time is completely dynamical, i.e., tim,e in it is not viewed 
as that in which experience immediately determines its 
place for every existence. That indeed is fmpossible, 
seeing that absolute time is no object of perception, with 
wliich phenomena could be brought into relation. But 
the rule of the understanding, through w‘hich alone the 
existence of phenomena can get synthetic unity in accord¬ 
ance with the relations made possible by time, determines 
for every phenomenon its place in time,* an^l so determines 
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it a priori for all time, and for every time.” “ Our 
Analogies, therefore, exhibit the unity of nature, as it 
manifests itself in the connexion of all phenomena under 
certain exponents, which can express nothing but the rela¬ 
tion of time (in so far as it embraces all existence within 
itself) to the unity of apperception, which can realise itself 
only in a synthesis according to rules. Taken together, 
what they express is, that all phenomena lie, and must 
lie, in one Nature; since without this a priori unity there 
could be no unity of experience, and, consequently, no" 
determinatidn of objects in experience. 

“In regard to the mannertof proving these transcen-charMUnstics 
dental laws of nature to which we have rec(jurse, and the sOTidemai 

Deduction of 

characteristics by which.it is distinguished from otherAnalogies, 
ways of demonstration, I shall make one remark, which 
must be of the highest importance as a prescription which 
we can lay down beforehand for every attempt to prove 
intellectual principles which contain’an a priori synthesis. 

If we had endeavoured to prove these Analogies dogmati¬ 
cally, i.e., from cor>ceptions,—if, in other words, we had 
attempted in this way to prove that nothing exists except 
what is found in a permanent object, that evfry ev^nt pre¬ 
supposes something in the previous state things on * 
which it follows according to a rule, and, finally, that the’ 
states of things that coexist are determined in relation to 
each other according to a universal rule of coexistence,— 
all our endeavours would have been in vain. For, it is 
impossible to pass from one object and its^existence to the 
existence of another or its manner of existence merely by 
means of the conceptions of them, however carefully we 
may analyse these conceptions. What, then, jvas left for 
us to do? All that was left for us, was to tjake our stand 
upon the possibility of experience, as a form of knowledge 
in which all objects must finally be capable of being given 
to us, if the ideas of them are to have objective reality for* 
us. In this tertium quid, the essential form of which 
consists in the synthetic unity of the apperception oLall 
phenomena, Ve found certain a priori conditions of the 
complete and necessary determination of all phenomenal 
existente in time, without which even the empirical deter¬ 
mination of time* would be impossible. In these, there- 
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fore, we discovered rules of the a priori synthetic unity 
of experience, by means of which we are enabled to 
antkipate its facts.” ^ * 

The Analogies It is worth whilc to^notice how Kant here states the 
under which principles which are to be proved by means of the idea of 
Sn^in the possibility of experience. The first is the principle 
sequence an^ that all that exists must be found in that which is per- 

coexistencf of • i ,, ■ • , • 

their states maucnt, 1.6., that all existence is summed up in permanent 
knowntoTs. substances and their states. Now, Kant maintains that 
" —the mere conception of an object does not imply that it js a 
permanent substance. It is seen to do so, only when wie 
reflect that w^e camnot hioii^ any object as an existence in 
time, unless we refer our perception to a substance, which 
we conceive to remain the same through all changes of its 
states or determinations. Again, tfffi conception of ^n 
event, if we think of it simply as the coming into existence 
of something that did not exist before, may be analysed 
as we please, and we lannot get out of it any necessity of 
connecting it with any other event which preceded it in 
time: but when w e ask how' we corner to know that some¬ 
thing happens, or begins to be, we have to recognise, 
that for us nothing can begin to be except the state of a 
permanent J^oject, and that that .state can begin to be only 
hs determined according to a universal rule in relation to 
some previous change. Finally, we cannot, from the mere 
conception of coexisting things, draw the inference that 
they reciprocally influence each other’s states, but this 
inference becoryes necessary whenever we reflect on the 
conditions under which such a relation of existence can 
become known by us; for then we find that we cannot 
connect the states of substances coexisting, except on the 
presupposition of sudi influence. 

iSSn. ^ indicated the point of view which 

we have to take up in order to appreciate Kant’s argument. 
•It is confused somewhat by the fact that, following Hume, 
Kant does not, in the first instance, divest the perceptions 
ofohat qualification by conception, which he afterwards 
show^ to be necessary to them in orcl£;r tlfat they may 
become elements of experience. No doubt he corrects this 
when he speaks of the perceptions as a mere manifold, 

^ A. 215-17; B. 262-3. • 
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which imagination takes up in succession as it is given. 
But, if we take as our startyig-point the consciousness of 
objects as existing in time,—of events as occurring in 
time, arid of the states of different things as coexisting in 
time,—we already presuppose that determination of per¬ 
ception by the necessary relations expressed in the 
categories which Kant seeks to prove. The objects of 
such a consciousness are already conceived objects, and 
not merely sense-perceptions. Hence, in the process of 
showing the necessity of the determination of perceptions 
by the categories, Kant is obliged to withdraw from 
objects perceived the attribute! he had lent them. He is, 
in fact, simply showing that objects cannot have*for us the 
predicates which we attribute to them in our ordinary 
cotisciousness, except by the aid of a principle which in 
that consciousness we usually leave out of account; and 
so is teaching us to rise above the ^natural abstraction in 
which we take objects as if they were things in themselves, 
given as objects in space and time, but otherwise unrelated 
either to each other t)r to the self. 

We may put it thus:—the point which Kant would 
prove is, that in relation to possible experience, the per¬ 
ceptions become qualified *by conceptions, ari^ hereby are 
determined as cases of universal laws, while in themselves, 
as perceptions, they express mere particular facts. Now, 
the real meaning of this process lies in this, that the 
ordinary consciousness in its determination of objects 
abstracts from, or neglects the subject for which they are. 
Thus, things are conceived as existing, and events as 
taking place, without reference to the fact that they are 
objects for a subject, or to the conditions uider wdiich 
alone they can become such objects. HerM?e, when we 
correct our abstraction and restore the conditions which 
were left out of account, we seem to be attaching new, 
conditions to those objects, whereas ail that we do is to call 
attention to conditions hitherto overlooked. From this 
point of view, then, it may fairly be said that, when^ve 
consider things iif relation to the possibility of knowing 
them, we find a new light thrown upon them which was 
not there so long as we took them as things in themselves, 
determined to be ^hat they are independently of any such 


It really is the 
correction of 
our first 
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relaticn. It is in this sense that Kant’s assertion of the 
phenomenal character of the^objects of experience really 
throVvs so much light on them. And it is open to us, from 
this point of view, to say that objects, considered without 
reference to the possibility of knowing them, have not the 
predicates that belong to them when considered in that 
reference. 

Particular If we ask how our ordinary conception of objects needs 

pSuiar to be remoulded by this reference to the subject for which 
arekno^'”*^ "Ihcy are, the answer is that, taken apart from their relation 
s^rfnciplel” to the subjcct and the conditions under which 'that relation 
• can be established, objects^ appear as merely particular, 

i.e., not as instances of any principle that goes beyond 
themselves. Thus, when 1 say that I am conscious of an 
object as such, I appear to be expressin'g merely that whk’h 
is prCvSent to me now and here, but which may never be 
presented again. When 1 say that I am conscious of an 
event as occurring, I appear to be saying merely that one 
phenomenon makes room for another in my perception, 
without any implication of a universal relation between 
that which comes to be and that which disappears. And 
^ when 1 say that I am conscious of two objects as coexist¬ 
ing, this d^(!;s not seem to inf'olve any correlation that 
goes beyond the moment of time in which they are so 
determined. But, when I reconsider these propositions in 
the light of the idea that the objects I am speaking of are 
objects know’n,—objects, therefore, which imply a subject, 
and which ara capable of being united with the self- 
consciousness of that subject, as one subject through all 
the variety of its experiences,—I begin to see that this 
determination of objects implies conditions which I have 
not yet taken.into account. And these conditions, accord¬ 
ing to Kant’s argument, are just the dynamical relations of 
^substance and accident, cause and effect, and reciprocity. 
No object can exist for us through an impression* of sense, 
except in so far as the content of such impression is referred 
as-a quality or state to some object, which is permanent 
and so independent of the impression. *No 1 events can be 
conceived as occurring simply because one impression 
makes room for another, unless the content of the ‘impres¬ 
sions so referred to a permanent object,* are conceived as 
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necessarily connected by a law which is independent of the 
particular impressions or st|ites in my subjectivity. And 
no coexistence can be established, unless our successive 
experiences have their content referred to different objects 
which are permanent, and which are fixed as in one time 
by a law of necessary dependence—a law which determines 
their succession in our consciousness and is not determined ^ 
by it. 

Now, it is to be observed that this process may, in onew?'^*«"t 
point of view, be described as adding to perceived objects 
predicates which are not analytically contained in them, previous 

^ . . knowledge of 

but which are combined with*'them only in relation to the thei>e objects, 
possibility of knowledge. For, taken apart from this pos¬ 
sibility, the objects are considered to present themselves as 
mere particulars, and not as particular instances of uni¬ 
versal principles:—particular objects in a particular time 
and space, with respect to which we cannot know whether 
they will ever again present themselves in time and space; 
particular events, as to which we can never know that they 
are connected with’ any general conditions under which 
they must occur; particular co-existences, of which we 
cannot know that they are more than accidental, coinci¬ 
dences. On the other hahd, nothing is really'added to the 
conception of the objects by this new synthesis, so far as 
these particular objects or events are really known objects 
and events; since, as such, they must contain all the con¬ 
ditions that belong to known objects, however little these 
may be present to the consciousness of th? individual who 
knows them. Hence, from this point of view, the move¬ 
ment of thought which enables us to recognise the condi¬ 
tions under which the particular objects are kryiwn as they 
are known, leads us to withdraw from them, as apart from 
these conditions, the qualifications which they seemed to 
have when they were taken as things in themselves, i.e.^ 
as objective facts given independently of any relation to a 
subject. 

The meaning of Kant’s argument then, in its first aspect. Positive and 
is that it dlls attention to the conditions under* which ^s^tTofthe 
objects or facts are known, and shows that they are known ' ^ 

as particular objects or facts, only in relation to a self- 
consciousness, \\^ich always determines its objects through 
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universal principles. As relation to the subject is part of 
the idea of the object, so it is an object only as determined 
by principles which make it no longer a mere particular. 
From the point of viewrof the possibility of experience, 
therefore, we may enrich our empirical knowledge by 
recognising, in each empirical fact as such, a determination 
’ by universal principles. On the other hand, from the 
point of view of the perceived object, if we take that object 
as what it was originally supposed to be—as an object 
'merely given to the understanding and not determined by 
it—we find that we must divest it of the qualification it 
seemed to have, and reduce ft to bare perception or sensa¬ 
tion. Like the will-o’-the-wisps in Goethe’s allegory, we 
suck out the veins of gold that made the clay image stand, 
and it falls together in a confused heap* as a mere ‘ mam- 
fold of sense.’ Now, admitting for the moment that this 
manifold could be apprehended by sense as a series of 
subjective states succeeding one another in time, it can be 
shown that, out i.)f this mere succession, we could not get 
any objective consciousness whatsoever*; and that the cate¬ 
gories must come in to add to perceptions something not 
^contained in them, ere we can reach such a consciousness. 
But the addi?h)n now takes a sligfiitly different appearance. 
It is not that the object or fact, taken as a particular object 
or fact, carries with it no consequences beyond its own 
immediate existence or occurrence in this moment and at 
this spot; for we now discern that its determination as a 
particular object/or us involves universal principles, which 
carry us far beyond its particular existence. But it is that, 
taking the mere perception or impression of sense as it 
really is, wetfind that it does not contain the determination 
in virtue of w;hich it represents to us particular objects. 
Now there is in Kant a certain want of adjustment in 
these two aspects, which makes it difficult for us to see 
whether he is speaking of what is given in sense as it 
really is,—in which case he is speaking of that w^hich in 
its6if cannot be an object of knowledge, and which, there¬ 
fore, requires to be combined with a conteptifin not in it, 
ere it can become such an object; or whether he is speaking 
. of the particular object of knowledge, which is not "recog¬ 
nised as being determined by universal principles but which 
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really is so determined,—in which case he is speaking of 
an object which is not onl^ perceived but conceived, and 
which we need only to understand in order to see that it is 
not a mere particular, but an instance of a law. 

After this general explanation of the method of Kant’s 
deduction, we may now go on to consider how he applies 
it to each of the Analogies of Experience:—to the principle ** 
of Substance, to the principle of Causality, and to the 
principle of Reciprocity. 

The principle of the permanence of substance, as stated“ft‘ai«n'«n»sof 

^ ^ , the principle 

’in the first "edition of the Critique, is that “ all phenomena of Substance 

• /I ^ \ 1 • ■ 1 r in the first 

contain the permanent (substKnce) as th'e object itself, and and second , 

, , t 1 • 1 .... editions. 

the changeable as its mere determination, i.e., .me manner 
in which the object exists.” In the second edition, the 
formula is—“ In all change of phenomena the substance is 
permanent, and the quantity of it in Nature is never either 
increased or diminished.” The formula of the first edition 
brings out more definitely the twoiold aspect of the prin¬ 
ciple, as involving a correlation of substance and accident, 
each of which is determined in relation to the other; while 
that of the second edition starts with the assumption of the 
fact of change, and goes on to refer the cHanging to, the 
permanent as its necessaiy presupposition. ^ 

Now, the former mode of statement corresponds most The utter 

, statement 

exactly with what we should expect from tfie general agrees more 

^ cx 3 ctly with 

account of Kant’s method. For, according to that method, the, form of 
we should expect him to prove that, while the mere con- deduction, 
ception of an object does not necessarily imply that it must 
be conceived as a permanent substance in a changeable 
phase of its existence, we are obliged so to conceive it 
whenever we consider the conditions under which alone 
we can know objects. In other words, we.should expect 
him to show that the distinction of an object from the 
perception of it, ^hich is implied in its determination as 
an object, cannot be made except by the application to it 
of a category which determines it as, or changes it into, 
the consciousness of a substance manifesting itself kit a 
special accicfent;* or, passing from the category to the 
schema, the consciousness of an absolutely permanent 
object in a special changeable phase of its existence. The 
deduction would? therefore, consist of two parts; first, of 
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the proof that the mere conception of an object in abstracto 
does .not imply that it is a permanent substance which 
manifests itself in changing states; and secondly, of the 
proof that such a detern^ination of the object is necessary 
whenever we consider how it has become known as an 
object to us. As a matter of fact, however, Kant’s argu- 
' ment takes a somewhat different course,—viz., the course 
indicated for it by the formula of the second edition; and 
what he attempts to show is, not that any object for us 
Inust be determined as a permanent subject of changeable 
states, but rather that no consciousness of change is pos¬ 
sible W'hich is not'a consciousness of the sequence of states 
in a permanent substance, and that no consciousness of the 
coexistence of objects is possible .which is not a conscious¬ 
ness of the co-existence of such changing or changeahJe 
states in different permanent substances. In other words, 
he does not directly attempt to connect the idea of an object 
as known by us under*conditions of time, with the fdea.of 
permanence in .change; but, taking his stand on our 
consciousness of objective sequence and coexistence, he 
endeavours to prove that such a consciousness presupposes 
^thewconsciousftess of permanent substances, in which, and 
by relation to which, such seqflence and coexistence are 
determined. And his language is in agreement with this 
view’ when he speaks of this category as “ put under the 
head of •Relation, rather as being a condition of all the 
other relations than as itself being one of them.” ^ The 
principle of sub;j^tance is thus proved with a double indirect¬ 
ness; t.c'., not as the principle involved in the determina¬ 
tion of an object as existing for us in time, but as a 
principle presupposed in those other principles, by which 
• objects are de|ermine*d for us as changing or coexisting, 
this treatment Now, one reason for this anomaly might be found in the 
may be found Jact that Kant was following Hume in hfe Inquiry. For in 
stalemeht of that work, w'hich was the only source of Kant’s knowledge 
theproWem. Qf piume,^ the idea that the only fact underlying the 

'A. 187; B. 230. 

®Or ai least the only direct source. It has beeif mainlined that Kant's 
view of Hume was partly derived from Beattie, whose Essay on the Nalure of 
Truth was translated into German in 1772 (Vaihinger, I. 347). The knowledge 

to be got from this source would not, however, affect the point we are here 
considering. • 
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consciousness of necessary relation is sequence of impres¬ 
sions, is applied only to the causal principle, and not to 
the principles of identity (8r substance) and reciprocity. 
And, as I have already indicated^ half the plausibility of 
Hume’s argument is due to this limitation. For, it is only 
the principle of causality which could even be supposed to 
be generated from impressions which are always succes¬ 
sive. Indeed, when Hume had once identified the 
sequence of impressions with the consciousness of such 
sequence, and had assumed that the consciousness of such 
sequence can be given apart from any other consciousness, 
he could easily explain how ciistom should generate neces¬ 
sary relation out of repeated consciousness of, sequence. 
Now., Kant does not, in, this connexion, directly attack 
liume’s assumpticAi that the sequence of impressions 
involves a consciousness of such sequence. But he points 
out, first, that such a consciousness of inner sequence 
cannof explain the consciousness of*lhe permanent, which 
is implied in all determination of objects in^time; any more 
than it can explain, the consciousness of a coexistence of 
objects, the impressions of which are for us necessarily 
successive. Hence, secondly, it cannot explain even^the 
consciousness of objective sequence or chan^, which we' 
can have only on the presupposition of the former, and in 
contradistinction from the latter. We cannot get the per¬ 
manence, coexistence, and succession of objects qll out of 
the same subjective sequence of impressions, even sup¬ 
posing we were to be conscious of that seq^uence. And as 
these relations of things as in time are known only in 
connexion with, and in distinction from each other, we 
cannot get from it any one of them in the sepge required, 
unless the relations of our sequent ihipressipns are deter¬ 
mined by principles which are not given in the impressions 
themselves. • 

But there is another and more important reason for the' 
indirect way in which Kant deals with the principle of 
causality, which, however, cannot be fully stated tilL-we 
have examined more closely the nature of his Deduction 
of it. In that Deduction, Kant seeks to show that the 
determination of things as permanent substances is the 
presupposition oi all determination of them in time, and 


Reason (oi it 
in the^iew of 
Time given in 
the Aet^tic. 
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especially that it is presupposed in the (determination of 
succession and change in them. To understand this proof, 
however, we have to recall thi “ metaphysical exposition ” 
of time in the Aesthctiq, and especially Kant’s assertion 
ihat time is not a general conception which expresses the 
common element in many particulars, but that, on the 
contrary, particular times are limitations of the one time 
which is their presupposition. Thus all time-relations, 
whether of coexistence or of succession, presuppose the 
'unity of time. Now, the Analogies are “ principles fOjT the 
determination of the existence of phenomena in time 
according to its three modes,—according to their relation 
to time itself as a quantum (the quantum of existence, i.e., 
duration); according to their relation in time, as a series 
of moments or times (one after another); and again, 
according to their relation in time, as having a certain 
breadth or compass in which all existence is included (at 
once).” 1 But the first of these relations is, according to 
Kant, the basis^and presupposition of the other two; in 
other words, we cannot determine phenomena as sequent 
or coexistent, except as we refer them as states to objects 
whjch .persisf or endure throughout all time. To prove 
this, we niul:,: consider, on the one hand, the idea of time 
and the difierent relations which it makes possible; and, 
on the other hand, the conditions under which objects may 
be deter<?nined, according to their different possible rela¬ 
tions. Now, while, as we have seen, the consciousness of 
time, in its unity or identity through all difference of 
times, is the presupposition of the relation of coexistence 
and succession, yet time in its unity is nothing but the 
presupposition of these relations. Time, indeed, is the 
mere form of. the relations of phenomena which are deter¬ 
mined as coexistent or successive, and therefore it might 
be argued that we cannot perceive it by itself either in its 
unity or in its differences. We cannot take time as a 
permanent unity and date phenomena in their succession 
oi*^oexistence in relation to it, any more than we can 
take time in its changing difference aiod, In relation to 
it, recognise objects as permanent. But, in determining 
phenomena as successive or coexistent, we presuppose the 

^ Als einem Inbegriff alles Daseins (zokleichi)* 
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unity of time, and therefore we are obliged to refer them 
to objects which are permanent, and which as such “ repre¬ 
sent ” the unity of time. “ Change can be apprehended 
on>^ through the permanent and,as the alteration of it. 
For fihe distinction of the times in which things are, can be 
perceiVted in them only as parts of one and the same time. 
All chi^Vg^^ is only division of time; therefore, there must 
be som^^hing which exists through the whole time, because 
the whd,\e lies always at the basis of the division. There¬ 
fore, thCisubstance is the substratum and the changing is 
only the 'ipodb of its existence.” ^ We can, in fact, connect 
successivb phenomena as in time, only *as we determine 
them as' states of a permanent object. Heace Kant 
declares that “only the ^jermanent changes,” and that 
which, has no pefmanence—that which passes away 
absolutely and is not contained in anything else which 
abides—cannot be determined as changing; for if anything 
were tlfus successive, its different parts could not be con¬ 
nected as in one time. We might be inclined to ask 
whether, on the same principle, we must not say that 
“ only that which changes Is permanent ” ; for it is obvious 
that we cannot determine anything in relation to the, unjty 
of time, except in so far as'we also determinett in relation 
to the difference of times. But Kant does not put it in 
that way; because he conceives that, while we know' 
particular times as parts of one time, yet this does net mean 
that the one time is presented to us first, and that then we 
determine particular times by limitation olyt; but merely 
that, in determining particular times in relation to each 
other, w’e presuppose the unity of time. But, as we are not 
conscious of the difference any more than of the unity of 
time by itself, this means that we do not at first determine 
the object as permanent, and then connect its successive 
phenomena as its changing states, but that, in connecting 
phenomena with each other as successive changing states, 
we presuppose the permanent identity of the substance. 
This way of looking at the matter explains why tiTe 
principle of substance is regarded by Kant merely'as a 
presupposition of the other analogies, and especially why 
Kant starts, not with the idea of an object existing through 

' Erdmann’s Nachtrage zu Katifs Kritik, § 79 . 

VOL. I. .21 , 
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time, but with the idea of change, and why he proves the 
principle of substance as well^as that of causality as neces¬ 
sary to the knov/ledge of change. Change, as we shall 
find, is with Kant the ejupirical fact which is at the basis 
of all other empirical facts, in such a sense that we might 
even say that the main work of Kant was to make the 
consciousness of objective change intelligible; or, in other 
words, to explain how changing phenomena could be 
brought into relation to the unity of thought and subsumed 
under it. Hence, we find him, on the one hand, insisting 
that change can never be other than an empirical fact which 
belongs to the objects as giwen, and which is not capable 
of being anticipated by pure thought; for the pure unity 
of thought—which, even when it.becomes self-conscious,, is 
conceived by Kant to be purely anaTytic—could not, oof 
course, give rise to the idea of change. On the other 
hand, he does not, indeed, insist upon the idea that change 
js the fundamental fact in all experience ; but he constantly 
assumes that it is so, and he directly states that motion is 
the central fact in all external experience.^ And, if we may 
here anticipate the result of Kant’s w^hole discussion of the 
Analogies of 'Experience, we find that the w^ay in which he 
answers the'above question as to the possibility of change 
as a fact of experience, i.e., the possibility of its being 
brought under the unity of thought, is to point out—first, 
that it must be conceived as the change of a permanent 
object, w^hich through all changes remains one with itself; 

^ In the Introduction to the Metaphysical I'^udiments of Physics, R. V. 317; 
H. IV. 366. “The fundamental determination of anything that is to be an 
object of external sense must be motion ; for by motion alone can that sense 
be affected. Tjj this also the understanding reduces all the other predicates 
of matter which belong to hs nature. Hence natural science is nothing but a 
pure or applied doctrine of motion.” As, according to Kant’s doctrine (especi¬ 
ally as it is developed in the second edition of the Critique), inner sense is 
^simply a consciousness of the successive process of (letermination from within, 
by which the determinations of sense from without are taken up, and by which 
the consciousness of external objects is thus generated, we may say that motion is 
ihe^ fundamental fact of experience. But this subject will be discussed in the 
nexf chapter. When Kant says that “by motion alone can external sense be 
aflected,*” he cannot be taken to mean that the thii^ in ilself moves and so 
stimulates our senses, (which would involve the absurdity that the thing in 
itself which, ex hypothesi, we do not know, is known as material fubstance,) 
but merely that external objects can be known only as moving or movable 
substances, 
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but, secondly, that all the successive changes of substances 
must be conceived as neceij^arily connected; and lastly, 
that they must be conceived as the reciprocally determined 
changes of the parts of an unchangeable whole. In this 
way the facts of the changing phenomenal world are, as it 
were, brought back under the unity of thought, though not 
even thus perfectly harmonised with its pure self-identity. 

For, it is to be observed that what we have in the laws of Meaning of 
substance, causality, and reciprocity, is only “ Analogies ” ‘Analogy/ 
of experience; i.e., something in experience which, though 
not identical, is parallel wdth the relations of pure 
thought to itself shown in the judgments of relation, 
as analysed by formal logic. The identity of flie subject 
with’the predicate in the*pure categorical judgment thus 
ajfpears, in relation to a changing matter given under con¬ 
ditions of time, as the permanence of substance under the 
change of its states; the analytical connexion of reason 
and consequent in the pure hypothetical judgment, when 
applied to successive events or changes, appears as their 
necessary sequence ;* and the analytical unity of the genus 
with itself in all its species, as the necessarily contem¬ 
poraneous changes of the parts of a permanent wh0le.« 

Thus conceived, the changing world of pTienomena is. 
subsumed under the schematised unity-in-difference of 
pure thought, in which, even as judgment, the difference 
is transparent. Or, to put it otherwise, the \t’orld of 
objects in all its differences in time and space, is corrseived 
as an analogon of the pure unity of apper'eeption; and is 
so made capable of being joined with the consciousness of 
that unity, though it can never be identified therewith. 

Before criticising this view, it is, hpwever, r?ecessary to 
refer to a modification of it which Kant himself suggests ^ow Kam 

, ^ . ,, . seeks to remove * 

in the second edition of the Cntique. Ivant s argument is itby imrodudug 
that, as sperial times are limitations or determinations ofif»onofobjecu 
the one time which remains identical with itself through all • 
the change of times, so all the special determinations in 
which an object in time manifests itself are to be regarded 
as modifications of*an object which remains one with*itself 
through all their change. The object in time must endure 
while it changes^ because all times are determined as 
successive in {he one time; and this, as time is not per- 
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ceivtd by itself, means that the connexion of successive 
states must be determined sts a succession in the one 
substance. To this it may be objected that to say that “ time 

itself does not change,”'is like saying that passing away 
does not itself pass away. So far the endurance of time 
, and the permanence of the changing might even seem to 
mean only that the moments of time never cease to pass 
away, and the changing never ceases to change. A per- 
- petual flux would therefore sufficiently “ represent ” all the 
permanence that is in time.^ To try to extract, from* the 
necessity of deteqnining change as in time, the idea that 
the “ quantity of substance that changes can never be 
increased or diminished,’’ seems to be absurd. For time 
has no quantity except continuance, and a continuity of 
change would therefore seem to be all that is, on this 
ground, required in the object. In the interval between 
the first and the second edition, Kant seems to have Ijecome 
aware of this, and to have come to the conclusion that time 
itself can be reptesented only in relation to space, and that 
therefore the principle of substance can be applied only to 
an object whijch is not merely in time, but also in space. 
' ThOs, 'in on^ of the manuscript^ notes on the first edition 
which have been recently published, we find him declaring 
that “the proof (of the principle of substance) must be 
so given that it applies only to substances as phenomena 
of external sense. Consequently, it must be drawn from 
space, which, w'ith its determinations, exists at all times. 
Now, in space the only possible change is motion,” ^ i.e., a 

’ For a perpetual flux never clianges its relation to time. 

“ Erdmann, Ifachtrage zu Kant's Kritik, § 80 ; cf. § § 77, 79, 81. Erdmann 
suggests that the reason wh^' the Deduction was not remoulded, was that this 
would have involved also a complete remoulding of the chapter on the 
Schematism, in which the categories were schematised only in relation to time, 
(^n fact, in the first edition, inner and outer experience seem often to be taken 
as co-ordinate, and, therefore, the principles of pure understanding have to be 
stated generally, and in a way that makes them applicable to both. In the 
second edition, inner experience is regarded as dependent upon outer experience, 
or as arising in the return upon self from it; and, as a ^ onsequence, outer 
experience takes the place of experience in general. If this thought had been 
fully worked out, the “Metaphysical Rudiments of Physics” would have been 
• absorbed into the Critique. This subject has been referred to above in the 
chapter on the Deduction of the Categories and will be iiore fully considered in 
the next chapter. i 
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change in the relative position of objects which remain 
otherwise unchanged. Unfortunately this new view of the 
matter is not introduced into the deduction of the principle 
of substance in the second editioi\, but only brought in, in 
certain general supplementary remarks upon the principles 
of the pure understanding. Thus Kant declares that “ in 
order to supply something permanent in perception which * 
corresponds to the conception of substance, we need a per¬ 
ception (of matter) in space; for space alone is determined 
as permanent, while time and all that is in inner sense is in ' 
constant fluk.” ^ Now, this would seem to involve that in 
treating permanence and coexistence as well as sequence 
as modes of time, Kant was referring to things^as in time 
determinations which they have only as being also in 
space. Time and’space by this reciprocal qualification 
give, as it were, new dimensions to each other; for it is the 
relation of time to space which, in the first instance at 
least, enables us to think of coexistence as a mode of time; 
time in itself being merely a relation of,transitory move¬ 
ments as after each other, until we regard what Newton 
calls the “ ubiquilas temporis ”; ^ while it is the relation of 
lime to space which enables us to think of Space (in itself 
merely a relation of parts which exist toge^er with each"* 
other) as enduring through different times. Thus, it is as 
schematised in reference to space as well as to time, that 
the self-identity of the object, (which remains one with , 
itself through all its differences, in correspondence i^ith the 
unity for which it is,) becomes translate4 into the main¬ 
tenance of its quantum or the multitude of its external 
parts, which makes it capable of occupying space. And 
in this connexion, Kant is led to what see|ns a directN 
contradiction of his assertion that the’ existen,! in time must 
be permanent. 

291. 

® Kant’s Dnsertation, § 14 : K. 1. 319; H. 11. 40s. “ Though time is ot one 
dimension, yet the ubiquity of time (if I may use an expression of Newton’s), 
by which ali things sensible are somewhere, adds to the quantity of real iffings 
another dimension, in s« far as they, as it were, hang upon one moment of 
time. For if you picture time as a line produced in infinitum, and coexistents 
by lines applied at right angles in any point of time, the superficies which is 
thus generated will represent the Mundus Phasnomenon both in its substance' 
and its accidents.” . 
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What essentially characterises the substance, which is 
possible only in space, and upder spatial conditions, and, 
therefore, only as the object of external sense, is that its 
qaanium cannot be increased or diminished without sub¬ 
stance coming into existence or being annihilated; for the 
quantity of an object, which is possible only in space, must 
consist of parts which are external to each other, and these, 
therefore, if they are real (something moveable) must 
necessarily be substances. On the other hand, that which 
is regarded as an object of inner sense may, as substance, 
have a quantum which does not consist of parts outside of 
each other, and its parts aref, therefore, not substances, nor 
should their coming into existence or their going out of 
existence be regarded as the creation or annihilation of 
substance. Their increase or diminution is, therefore, 
possible without prejudice to the principle of the per¬ 
manence of substance.” ^ 

t ^ 

The proof of the principle of substance in relation to 
changing objects determined in space would, as appears 
from the indications which Kant has furnished, have 
followed the same course as that which is now given in 
rehition to time. It would have rested on the idea that 
any changeTither than the mofion of the parts of matter 
relatively to each other, any change which involved the 
diminution or increase of the substance moved, would 
make the consciousness of such motion impossible. For, 
as we ido not perceive space itself, we cannot determine 
changes of placfc in it except as movements in a substance 


which represents space, i.e., which is as unchangeable as 
space itself; in other words, we must determine them as 
changes obthe position of the parts of a substance which, 
as a whole, remains unchangeable. This is well expressed 
in another manuscript note of Kant. “ If substance 
endures while accidents change, but shbstance apart from 
accidents is the empty abstraction of the substantial, what 
is it that endures? All that in experience can be dis- 
tih'guished from the changing is the quantity ” {i.e., of 

J Meiapk. Anfangsgriinde, ch. III.: R. V. 405 ; A. IV. 437. In the next 
chapter we shall have to deal with Kant's argument against Idealism, in which 
he contends that inner experience derives its time-determination by reference, 
not to a substance underlying its changes, but toothe external substantia 
phaenomenm in space. 
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matter), “ and that can be estimated only by the greatness 
of the merely relative effect ” (of different matters) “ in 
similar external relations. The principle of substance, 
therefore, can be applied only to .material bodies.” ^ The 
last words mean that the mass ol quantity of a substance in 
any material object can be estimated, only by considering 
its relative effect in producing motion as compared with * 
other bodies moving with the same velocity. Of course, 
no such estimate can be applied to the whole world, but 
■only to the parts of substance in relation to each other. 
Hence the ’assertion that the quantum of substance in 
nature is capable neither of increase nor of diminution, 
does not mean that we know the world in space as a definite 
and‘limited quantum, of* which each particular substance 
is*a part. We havfe no experience of the world as a whole, 
or of its relation to empty space; and, indeed, the attempt 
to determine the world as either limited or unlimited, 
gives Vise to an antinomy, which’ Kant solves only by 
showing that, as we can never complete.the synthesis of 
objects determined’as in space, we can never represent 
the world as a whole. The only meaning, therefore, which 
can be given to the assertion that the quantum of substgjice 
in nature is constant, is that in the relations of differenr 
substances to each other as moving, there is something 
which presupposes a constant relation of all substances 
to the space they occupy. In other w’ords, wx‘ cannot 
determine them as changing place in relation to eacii^other, 
unless we presuppose that there is no ^phange in their 
■character as occupying space. And, therefore, if we say 
wMth Kant that they occupy space in virtue of the repulsive 
and attractive forces they exert towards each other, we^ 
must say that relatively to each other, the parts of matter 
are determined by forces which vary in inverse ratio to 
some function of tfheir nearness to, or distance from each 


■other, according to an unchangeable law. , 

As to this general line of proof, we may remark that Principle 

•i X i -xL • r . . , . . ofSub.jHjcew 

It starts with the conceptions of the Aesthetic, accord/ngmerely 

X U' u ® j ■ . . ® asthepre* 

to wnicn space and time are represented as i nfinite» given of 
wholes, and all particular spaces and times are reached AnatS- ' 
by thfe determination of these given wholes: but iK 

^ ‘Erdmann, Nachtragt, §8i. 
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immediately corrects this representation, by pointing out 
that these infinite wholes are ^ere forms of relation, which 
are 'not apprehended for themselves, but only as the pre¬ 
supposition of the determination of phenomena in space 
and time in relation to each other. For, while we cannot 
directly relate phenomena to space and time, it is only 
on the presupposition of the permanence of their relation 
to the time and space which they occupy, that we can 
relate them to each other. As all times are in one time, 
which, however, is not perceived as one, but is simply a 
permanent form of relation; so, Kant argues) all changes 
are in one substance, which does not pass away, since, 
if it did, it could not be determined even as passing away, 
And as all spaces are in one space, of the continuity of 
which they are determinations, and as space also is rrot 
fKirceived, but is simply a permanent form of relation : 
so all determination of objects as changing their relations 
in space, i.e., as moving, presupposes a permanent sub¬ 
stance in which such relative changes take place. But 
(since all our knowledge of external •objects is based on 
their change or motion) this means that all our determina- 
^ tioj?,s of objects as in space and time, are determinations 
of their statics as changing or‘changeable in relation to 
each other; determinations which would be impossible 
unless we presupposed a substance which remains identical 
with itself through all the change of its parts. Hence, 
we cannot determine phenomena in relation to each other 
as in space anc4*time, unless we regard each phenomenon 
as a changeable state of a permanent substance. Only 
as so determined can a phenomenon form a term in a 
^ relation of j^uccession or coexistence which can be referred 
to objects. . This, indeed, looks like saying that the 
phenomena must be presupposed as objective in the very 
acts by which they are referred to 'objects. But this 
apparent circle really means that the referertce of a 
phenomenon to a permanent object, and its connexion 
wh»h other phenomena according to laws which determine 
its relations to them in time and space, af'e dinerent aspects 
of the same process which are only ideally separable. Or, 
rto put it in a slightly different way, it is only as they 
relatively determine each other’s place affd time according 
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to universal laws, that they are referred to a world of 
objects which remains on^ with itself through all the 
differences of spaces and times; and, conversely, 'it is 
only on the presupposition of such unchangeable identity 
of the whole, that the relative determination of the parts 
becomes possible. Kant’s expression of this is somewhat 
obscured by the way in which he separates the proofs of * 
the different Analogies, showing first that change implies 
permanence; then, that change can only be known as 
determined by previous change; and, finally, that the 
succession 'of states in different substances implies a 
reciprocal determination of each by the others, liut he 
partly corrects this imperfection of statement by treating 
the first analogy as the mere presupposition of the second; 
and, as we shall see, he shows also, though less distinctly, 
that the second may be regarded simply as the presup¬ 
position of the third. For each partial substance can be 
defined only as a “ complex of mere relations ” ^ to the 
others, and the phenomenal identity of the whole is known 
only as the necessary presupposition of all relative deter¬ 
mination of the parts by each other. 

The relation of the principle of substance to the f,ither Forthe 

. 1 1 • ■ ... substance IS 

analogies as merely their presupposition, is expressed most nothing apart 
definitely in the following passage :— accidents. 

“ The determinations of a substance, which are nothing 
but its special modes of existence, are called its accidents. 

They are always real, because they relate to the existence 
of the substance. (Negations are onl) determinations 
which express the non-existence of some determination in 
the substance.) Now, when we attribute to such real or 
positive determinations a special existence in Ike substance - 
(as when we regard motion as an accident of matter), we 
call this existence inherence, in distinction from the 
existence of the substance, which we call subsistence. Bu^: 
this way of speaking gives rise to many misconceptions, 
and it would be at once more definite and more accurate 
to say that |he accident is only the mode in which the 
existence of a sflbstance is positively determined; Yet 
we must acknowledge that, by the conditions of the logical 
use of'our understanding, we are constrained, as it were, . 

, " 'A. 265; B. 321. 
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to iiolate that in the existence of a substance which can 
chani^e while the substance remains, and to set it, as an 
accident, over against that in the substance which is per¬ 
manent and fundamental; hence also we put this category- 
under the head of Relation, rather as being the condition 
of all relations than as being itself one of them.” ^ 

In this paragraph, Kant emphasises the truth that it 
is through the accidents and their relations that the sub¬ 
stance exists for us. The substance, in fact, is nothing 
in itself apart from its accidents and their relations. jYet 
we find ourselves obliged “ by the conditions df the logical 
use of our understanding ”*to distinguish two aspects of 
the real, the permanent and the changeable, and to refer 
the latter to the former as predicate to subject. And Kant 
fears that this duality in our determination of objects may 
easily lead to the idea of a determination of the object in 
itself, as a substance apart from the determination of its 
accidents and their relations. It is, however, only, in 
reference to the, determination of the reciprocal relations 
of the phenomena which we call llTd accidents of sub¬ 
stances, that the determination of them as substances 
^hajj.any value. Now, Kant holds this to be just one 
of the cases In which the deterVnination of things in our 
experience docs not conform to their determination in pure 
thought. “In an object of pure understanding, only that 
constitutes its inner being which has no reference (as 
regards its existence) to anything different from itself. 
But contrariwisf, the inner determinations of a substantia 
phenomenon in space are nothing but relations, and it is 
itself nothing but a complex of mere relations. For w-e 
f know it on,ly by forces wiiich are active in it, either to 
attract other . substances or to prevent other substances 
from penetrating it.”^ In other words, Kant opposes the 
.merely relative determination of phenomenal substances, 
to that absolute determination of them which is demanded 
by pure thought; and he finds in the form of space, under 
which phenomena are given to us,, the reason^ why thought 
can determine objects only in relation ‘to each other, so 
that the permanence which we attribute to them as sub- 
✓klances, is only the permanence of certain relations. 


^ A. i86; B. 229. 


‘A. 265; B. 321. 
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Conversely, if we could determine objects in pure thought, 
{which would be necessary Jif we were to determine them 
as things in themselves,) we should determine them purely 
by predicates “ which involve no reference of them as 
regards their existence to anything different from them¬ 
selves.” Here, therefore, we have another reappearance 
of the analytic idea of thought in contrast with the syn- * 
thetic idea of knowledge, and further the condemnation 
of the latter as phenomenal, just because it is synthetic. 
Kant thinks that we do not know objects as things in 
themselves, ’because w^e do not find an inner being in 
them, apart from their actuaPdetermination in relation to 
other things. And this means that it is only the con¬ 
nexion of phenomena, i.e., of our ideas, with each other 
according to necessary laws, which makes us refer them 
to permanent objects distinct from our perceptions. We 
have no consciousness of the object as a permanent sub- ■ 
stance apart from our consciousness of the causal, or 
reciprocally causal, connexions of phenomena. And it is 
just this-fact which tve discover when we ask what is meant 
by the existence of an object for us, i.e., when transcen¬ 
dental reflexion forces us, in the determination of wbja«ts^ 
to take account of the self for w'hich they Sre. In othef 
words, when reflecting on the conditions under which 
permanent objects come to exist for us, we see that they 
can do so only as the phenomena referred to them form . 
{>arl of a context of experience determined by u<n4yersal 
laws, and that the “object itself,” the •*“ transcendental 
object,” is nothing apart from that context—though, prior 
to the transcendental reflexion, we naturally regard it as,, 
something which exists in itself, and is revealed to us as » 
so existing.^ If, however, it were so revealed to us, we 
should be able to determine it in itself, by predicates which 
did not involve its relations to other things and theig 
predicates. But, just because we know things only in 
their relations to each other, ^ve must say that the things 
we know ar| only phenomenal, only existences for'^he 
self, and not reaF things independent of it.^ 

^A. 104. 

* 

67. “Now, through mere relations a thing in itself is not known; 
■wherefore we may fairly judge that, as by our external sense nothing but idea 
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Now, how should all this be interpreted from the point 
of view which has been takpn in our previous criticism 
of Kant, i.e., if we reject his view of the analytic move¬ 
ment of thought, and with it the conception of the regress 
on self-consciousnt'ss as being a regress upon that which 
is more abstract and simple than the experience it 
explains? The ordinary consciousness, no doubt, takes 
objects as things in themselves, and that in two senses. 
It takes them as things which are determined in them¬ 
selves, apart from relations to other things and fron] the 
changing predicates which they receive frolm such rela¬ 
tions; and it also takes tlfem as things which have their 
determination apart altogether from their relation to the 
conscious self. Hence to it tlie demonstration, that the 
object has no determination for us apSrt from its relatians 
to other things, and that these relations are continually 
changing, would s(^em to be the denial that we have any 

of relation are given to us, that sense cannot contain anything but the relation 
of an object to the subject, and not any inner determinations which belong to 
the object in itself.” A. 284; B. 240. *■ Thiouglemere conceptions, it is true, 
I cannot think of anything external without something internal, just because 
conceptions of reh.tions necessarily presuppose given things, and are not possible 
♦' wiffiout 'them. I^ut in our perception of ^)bjccis .something is contained which 
• does not lie in the mere conception of a thing, and it is this which supplies 
the substratum which could not be known through mere conceptions, to wit, 
a space which, with all it contains, consists of mere relations—formal, or it 
may be also real, relations. It i.s, therefore, impos.sible for me to argue that, 
because nothing can be represented by mere conceptions without something 
absoluHtfy internal, the same must be the case with the things which fall under 
such conceptions, and that in the peiception of these things there can be nothing 
external without something absolutely internal beneath it.” Here we have, on 
the one hand, the necessity of pure thought, which arkses out of the nature of 
judgment in so far as any object is supposed to be determined by it, i.e. the 
necessity of .separating thc«oliject of thought from its predicates and regarding 
it as something simple and primary, something determined in itself, to which 
they are attached; and, on the other hand, the idea that as perception with 
^us takes the place of the subject, in the judgmentt of knowledge, and as ^he 
form of percejition is essentially a form of relation between elemenl.s which are 
different and external to each other, so our object can only be a substratum or 
permanent possibility of certain relations. But, it might be asked, how should 
pure thought take Ihe form of judgment, and so give rise to t}j2 duality of subject 
and predicate, wliich, again, interpreted ontologically," passes into the duality of 
substance and accident here referred to? This, as we have seen, is a difficulty for 
which Kant’s view of pure thought provides no solution (see above, P..416). No 
answer can be given, except that pure thought is tauten by Kant as already 
judgment, which it could not be if it were not in some sepse .synthetic. 


Defects of this 
view due to 
Kant’s concep¬ 
tion of thought 
as purely 
analytic. 
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real knowledge of the object at all. No\y, Kant at once 
vindicates and gives a new s^nse to the ordinary conscious¬ 
ness of phenomena as objective, when he shows that* the 
permanence attributed to them ,as objects is not the 
permanence of things as determined by predicates which 
are independent of their relations, but the permanence of 
the laws of relation which maintain themselves in all the 
changes of the special determinations of objects; a 
permanence which itself presupposes the permanence of 
the objects related, though only as terms in such relations. 

But, while Kant thus advances to the idea of objects as 
determined only in relation tct each other, or as subjects 
of relations, he treats the demand of tlie ordinary con¬ 
sciousness for a non-relative determination of things as, 
from the point of view of thought, a legitimate demand, 
a demand that arises from the very nature of the intelli¬ 
gence; and he regards the fact that we are confined to 
a relative determination of things as a result of the 
mediation of our knowledge by sense ,and its forms. 

Because objects can* exist for us only as we combine or 
relate to each other the perceptions or phenomena through 
which we know them, it is maintained that we cap,ftpt^ 
know them as they are: though the univei’sality of the, 
forms of synthesis explains why we suppose that w-e do 
know them as they are, independently of our perceptions. 

Hence, the relativity of the objects to each ©tlier is 
immediately connected with their relativity to the s,7^ject, 
and this relativity to the subject is opposed, to their reality 
as things in themselves. 

Now, It is undoubtedly true that our consciousness ofBuuheidM 

, . , , ■ 1 , If • c\a thing in 

objects cannot be logically separated from a cocsciousness its if apart 

t < ri relations 

of their relations; and that a consciousness of the per-due to the 

^ abstract nature » 

manence of the objects in the change of their relations, of our first 

,f . f, consciousness 

cannot logically be* separated from a consciousness of the,ofthings, 
permanerice of the laws of relation in all the change of 
the determinations of, the objects. But, to suppose that 
the recognition of this .relativity of the objects of (^lir 
knowledge is equivalent to the denial of the real objectivity 
of the things so determined, would imply that we have 
some idea of real objects or things in themselves as''' 
divested of such ’relations. It would imply that we can 
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at least think, if we cannot know, an object absolutely out 
of all relation. But where are we to get such an idea?^ 
That we ever think we have it, is a result of the imper¬ 
fection of that self-consciousness which goes along with 
our first consciousness of objects. But, in fact, so far is 
it from being true that we can or must think any object 
as in itself unrelated, that on the contrary we are unable 
to think of it except as related. And our recognition of 
relations as implied in our thought of an object is, there¬ 
fore, merely a step to correct that thought by completing 
it. Again, it is equally true that the consciousness of 
the object as essentially related to other objects,—or, in 
other words, the consciousness that it is knowable only 
as its phenomena are connected-in one context of 'Experi¬ 
ence with the phenomena of all other objects,—implies 
and leads to the consciousness that it is essentially an 
existence for a self. But, when Kant regards this recog¬ 
nition of the relativity of objects to the self as reducing 
them to mere pl;ienomena, behind which things in them¬ 
selves are impenetrably concealed, we*>are obliged to point 
out that the relation of objects to the self,—the very 
^rej^iop implied in speaking of things as objects,—cannot 
involve the 'negation of their' claim to be objects in 
distinction from the subject. This Kant himself shows 
us, when he points out that the consciousness of self is 
possible,only as the self is distinguished from, and related 
to, the object. For we need only to remember that a self, 
strictly speaking, does not exist except as self-conscious, 
in order to see that a denial of the reality of the object is 
^also a denial of the reality of the self for which it is. To 
say that th^^ permanent object exists merely in the deter¬ 
mination of tfie connexion of our experiences by universal 
laws of causality and reciprocity, may convey a truth, if 
it teaches us not to isolate one element in the determination 
of the object from another, or the determination of the 
object from its relation to the self. But it is misleading, 
insso far as it suggests the idea that the, object is a 
determination of a merely subjective consciousness which 

- ^ Thought, according to Kant himself, is essentially judgment; and, as such, 
'it is at once the reference of an object to itself and its relative determination by a 
predicate which distinguishes it from, and connects it with, other objects. 
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knows only its own states. For, if we can have no con¬ 
sciousness of the self except in distinction from and relation 
to the object, we may, indeed, say that the consciousness 
of self includes the consciousnesi? of the object and goes 
beyond it, but we are not at liberty to speak of the latter 
as a mere state of the former. Otherwise we fall into the 
old confusion of the return upon the self, which implies ’ 
and presupposes its distinction from the object, with a 
regress upon a subject for which there is as yet no object, 
and which therefore is not for itself a subject of knowledge, 
t.e., is not, ’properly spe« king, a self at all. 

The result, then, is that Kant is right in saying that 
the recognition of the permanent identity of .the object anonmenai 

o y j j substance apart 

through all its changes ismecessarv, as the first determina- from relation, we 

bhould collect 

tion of an object ih relation to, and in distinction from, our first 

, . , , r r T\ . 1, . concefjtion by 

which we can be conscious of self. But, as it is m relation following out 

, . . . the other forms 

to the subject that objects in space and time are determined ofrreiation. 
as objects, we must, in a sense, regard their permanence 
as phenomenal; i.e., we must regard the permanence of 
matter in its occupjition of space as not belonging to it, 
so to speak, in its own right, but as the necessary attribute 
of the object of consciousness as such. But as the 
externality of the object if> not its externality io conscious¬ 
ness, and its occupation of space is not exclusive oj 
consciousness, so when we realise the relation of the object 
to consciousness, we see that those attributes given to the 
object in abstraction from the subject, must be reintf^rgreted 
by that relation. In this sense, we may say that the 
permanence of the material world is the analogon of the 
self-identity of thought, which in every object presented^ 
to it must seek and find its own product or manifestation. > 

The defect, however, in the scientific conception of the 
objective world, as a permanent matter which in all its 
relative motions niever ceases to maintain its occupatioi\, 
of space; lies in this, that it takes the object in its 
externality and difference as ultimate, and only so far 
makes it intelligible as^it represents the same identStal 
whole as maintaining itself in all changes of its -parts. 

But, in this there is a double contradiction; for (i) that 
is taken as a whole which cannot be conceived as a whole^' 
because no princifile of unity in its difference is seen; and 
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therefore also, (2) the relative change of the parts is taken 
as something which is inexphcable from the identity of 
the v/hole, which it presupposes. In other words, matter, 
conceived as a thing in,,itself, wants at once a principle 
from which the differences of the object could be conceived 
as flowing and a principle to which they could be conceived 
as returning. The same difficulty, mutatis mutandis, is 
to be found in the category of substance itself, in so far 
as the application of that category implies the reference 
oC phenomena as transitory accidents to a permanentjsub¬ 
stratum, which yet has no determination apart from these 
transitory accidents which are its correlate. While, 
therefore, -that category carries our view beyond the 
transitory, and while in the substance we suppose opr- 
selves to find something more than in the accidents, y«t 
we do find in it only a unity which turns into the totality 
of the accidents. This dialectic we find in the system of 
Spinoza, whose substance, in which all finite parts are 
lost, immediately converts itself into a sum of finite parts 
or modes. Kant’s use of the category does not betray 
the same contradiction so clearly; for wffiile he tells us 
only the permanent changes,” he does not go on 
to say that ( 5 nly the changing' is permanent, but takes 
change as the fdet from which we may go back to the 
permanent. And the necessary correction of the contra¬ 
diction involved in the category with which he begins, 
appea/^^only in the addition of other categories to it. We 
can, however, uiiderstand the progress of his thought only 
if we regard the first of the Analogies as an imperfect 
.expression of a truth which is restated in a corrected form 
in the second and third Analogies; and, as w’e have seen, 
Kant himself, indicates this, when he speaks of the first 
Analogy as merely the presupposition of the others.^ 
Jhis result, however, we shall be able to reach in a satis¬ 
factory way only when we have considered Kant’s method 
^ of proving these Analogies. 

S'aSyL second Analogy, in the first edition of^the Critique, 

fotfandiid Principle of Production," and the formula 

•ditions. ■ in which it is expressed is :—“ All that happens (begins 

^Also when he speaks of the third Category in eaci^ class as including the 
other two. (B. m.) 
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to be) presupposes something upon which it follows 
according to a rule.” In th^ second edition the title given 
is, “ The Principle of Time-sequence according to the 
Law of ■ Causality, ” and the foimula given is:—“All 
changes take place according to the law of the connexion 
of cause and effect.” The second formula has the advant- , 
age of separating the category from the fact to which it 
is applied, and bringing, therefore, the idea of the 
subsumption of the latter under the former more distinctly 
before us. Kant begins his proof by calling our attention 
to the fact that the previous principle has already excluded 
the idea of absolute change, i.e., of any change which 
involves the extinction of one substance, and the beginning 
to be of another. Changes can be known only as altera¬ 
tions in the special determinations or accidents 'Of a 
permanent substance. In fact, they can, according to 
Kant’s^ principles, only be relative alterations of the parts 
of a whole which Is presupposed to be unchangeable—as 
unchangeable as the self for which it is.- Presupposing 
then such unchangeable reality, Kant goes on to argue 
that the successive phases of it must be determined by 
the law of causality, on the ground that a change 
known as such only if it be connected according to the^ 
law of causality with a previous change. 

The statement of the question in this way, as v.-e have Relation of this 
seen, already involves a partial answer to Hume; as it nSwiet. 
brings to light the distinction between the conscic 5 *i!isness 
of a real or objective succession, and the consciousness of 
our perceptions as successive—the former being a con¬ 
sciousness of a succession in the permanent object, the 
latter merely of the successive synthesis of apprehension 
involved in all consciousness of the object’ whatsoever, 
whether the manifold of the object be determined as 
coexistent or successive.. In both cases equally there is^ 
a subjective succession of ideas, and a synthesis of these 
ideas in which they are successively taken up and com¬ 
bined in the Consciousness of an object. Now, even if 
we could suppose tfiat we were conscious of such successive 

I ^ The self is unchangeable as the subject of knowledge. This does not, ot 
I course, affect the questioi>jof the permanence of the soul—a question which Kant 
afterwards discusses jn the chapter on the Paralogisms of Rational Pwhology. 

; VOL. I. . 2K ^ 
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perceptions does 
ndt yield objec¬ 
tive succession 
any more than it 
yields objective 
co-existence or 
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( 


sj-iithesis apart from any determination of an object by 
it, it would not be of itself the (Consciousness of a succession 
in the objects. This we see if we consider, (i) that suc¬ 
cession in the object is only one of the determinations of 
the object, and that it must be distinguished from all the 
other determinations of it, though these equally imply a 
successive synthesis; and (2) that it immediately presup¬ 
poses the determination of the objects as permanent, a 
determination which could not be transferred to it from 
the synthesis of apprehension, which is always successive. 

Now, Kant goes on, there can be no doubt that we 
do make the distinction between real succession and 
coexistent. We recognise that the succession in our 
apprehension of the manifold 6f a ship floating dowm a 
strea,m, corresponds to a succession In the object; while 
we as certainly recognise that the succession in the appre¬ 
hension of the manifold of a house, does not correspond 
to any such succession. If, however, the determination 
of the succession in the object were derived simply from 
the consciousness of the succession ofour perception, such 
a distinction would be impossible. Either the manifold 
in all cases be combined as successive in the object, 

. or it w^ould riot be referred to the object at all: i,e., we 
should be conscious merely of a succession in our appre¬ 
hensions. To generalise Hume’s theory is, therefore, fatal 
to it; for he seeks to derive one particular determination 
of objects from a consciousness of that succession of our 
apprehensions' which is involved in all determination of 
objects. On the other hand, if in Hume’s method w'e 
are to derive from the successive synthesis of apprehension 
the deternTiination of objects as permanent, as changing, 
and as coexistent, we must get them all equally out of 
the subjective succession of our states; and we must be 
able to show how an association of perceptions, that we 
are conscious of only as continually changing, can 
generate a consciousness of permanent objects, which (i) 
do not pass away with the perceptions,’^ but (2) pass 
through different states, which .states again are (3) deter- 
, mined both as successive to, and as contemporaneous with 
certain other states previously presented to us. Now, for 
Hum-e as for Kant, the way to objectivity lay through 
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necessity; for both had given up the idea that we are 
directly conscious of things* in themselves and can from 
them read off their qualities and relations. What we are 
immediately conscious of is only, ^s Hume contends, the 
succession of perceptions which change upon us every 
moment. Hence, it is only in so far as we come to 
recognise between such perceptions a necessity of relation, 
which determines their succession in our consciousness and 
is not determined by it, that we refer them to objects, 
l^ut Hume regards this necessity as itself generated by 
custom, which establishes an inseparable connexion 
between perceptions that have frequently followed each 
other. When such connexion has been estabfished, so 
that the presence of^the one perception necessarily brings 
th 5 idea of the other as its consequent, we refer the^con- 
nexion to the object and regard our perceptions as 
corresppnding to something which is.independent of them. 
Now, Kant goes along with Hume, in so far as he holds 
that the determination of a sequence as ‘objective means 
the determination ol it as connected with a perception 
which precedes it according to a universal rule,—means, 
in short, that the consequept is necessarily c(^nnected iTIuf 
the antecedent. But he rejects Hume’s explanation of the 
way in which their connexion is established for us; and 
he proves the inadequacy of that explanation by showing 
that it will not bear the weight which must be ‘thrown 
upon it, if it is to be used as a general explanaTto’n of 
objectivity. It looks plausible to say thAt a necessary 
connexion of perceptions as successive can be established 
between them when they are repeatedly given as successive, 
and that when this consciousness of jthem as hecessarily 
sequent is established, we regard them as objectively 
sequent. But, as the perceptions are always successive, 
it is obvious that Causality or necessary sequence, on this 
hypothesis, should be the only principle of objective con¬ 
nexion, and that we should never connect objects or th^ir 
states as coexistent: nof, again, should we refer percep¬ 
tions to objects whfeh are permanent while the perceptions 
change,^ The plausibility of Hume’s whole explanation 
lay in the fact th^t, while he appears to get objectivity 
out of necessity, he really assumes, to begin with^ that our 
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successive perceptions are perceptions of changes in 
permanent objects, and not r^jerely successive perceptions, 
of 'which one disappears when the other comes. Such 
perception, (even if we ^admit the possibility of the genesis 
of a consciousness of necessity of succession out of a 
consciousness of repeated succession) could produce only 
the consciousness of a connexion of different objects or 
perceptions, as necessarily presented in succession. But 
if Hume had assumed, to begin with, the consciousness 
of changes in objects, he had already assumed that .very 
objective connexion of sequence which he hhd to explain 
' as an inseparable association generated by custom, 

^rceiv^byul Kaut’s' proof, then, begins by the rejection of any 
as changing ex- explanation of the consciousness of real or objective 

cept through the ^ ' 

synthesLsof scQucnce wliich assumcs that changing objects are per- 

loiaglnation and ‘f , r 7 7 

the recognition of ccivcd by US. The object exists for us only through our 

Its principle ; .1 • , 71 1 • , , . . 

* own ideas and in them : we may even say that it is 
only an idea. But, nevertheless, it is quite true that “,our 
thought of the reference of knowledge to its object carries 
with it something of necessity; for the object is regarded 
as that which hinders the elements of our knowledge of 
. ^rom coming upon us pell mell and at haphazard, and 
, causes then! to be determined a priori in certain ways. 
For, just in so far as our ideas are to refer to an object, 
they must necessarily agree with each other in reference 
to it, i.e., they must have that unity which constitutes 
the rr .ception of an object.” ^ Now, when we are asking 
for the origin/of this necessity, this constraint upon our 
ideas, it is no answer to say that we determine the object 
so, because it is so determined in itself. With the thing 
in itself v;e have nothing to do; nor can it constrain us 
to combine - the manifold of our perceptions in any par¬ 
ticular way. The thing in itself is, no doubt, the ground 
< to which vje refer the affections of seiise, “ in order that 
we may have something which corresponds to the sensi¬ 
bility as a receptivity.” ^ But these affections become part 
of a consciousness of objects, not as they are given, but 
in virtue of a synthesis of imaginatibn, which takes up 
^ the given matter so as to combine it into images. Now, 
no doubt, this process is successive; but it does not 
104. * A. 494; 522. 
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explain a consciousness of succession in the object so 
imaged or apprehended, any^ more than it explains a con¬ 
sciousness of its permanence, or of the coexistence of* its 
parts with each other. In all cases, therefore, we have 
to look for a principle that determines the mind to put 
the manifold together in a particular way in the objects, 
a principle which is not given in the succession in which 
the elements of perception are taken up by imagination; 
and this principle is not less required in the case where 
the states of objects are determined as successive, in 
correspondente with that succession, than in the case 
where they are determined aS coexistent and therefore 
not in correspondence therewith. For, “ we take that 
which lies in our successive apprehension to be mere 
idoas, while we regard the phenomenon which is ^iven 
to us through them as the object of these ideas, with which 
the conception we draw' from the ideas of apprehension is 
required to agree^ though in truth the object in question 
is nothing but those very ideas as a complex unity.” ^ 

Now, Kant goes on *10 say, this twofold consciousness of 
our ideas, as successive states of our subjectivity, and as 
representing states of objects w'hich may or may rx)t<»'>%?, 
successive, can be accounted for only in oiTe way. “ A, 
phenomenon can be set over against the ideas of appre¬ 
hension as corresponding to them, and yet contrasted with 
them as their object, only if it stands under a rul« which 
separates it from every other apprehension and'*»^\hich 
makes a special w^ay of connecting its manii*©ld necessary.” 

What, then, is the rule to which we must subject the 
perceptions in this case, in order that we may conceive 
them not merely as subjectively .successive (which they 
always are), but as representing a succession- of states in 
an object ? 

Now, Kant conliends that no answer can be given to v’dthaiprindpi. 
this question which does not involve the principle of • 
causality. I can say that a subjective succession of per¬ 
ceptions correjiponds to an objective succession of events, 
or, in other word^, I can determine the subjective‘suc¬ 
cession in my apprehension as representing a change in^ 
the states of an object, only in so far as I presuppose or 

' A. 191; B. 236. 
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dis<:over that, in the moment when the change began, 
some phenomenon had come into existence which is the 
“ condition of a rule ” acc( 5 rding to which the second 
perception must always^follow upon the first. Or, in other 
words, I regard the succession of perceptions as repre¬ 
senting an event or change in a substance, in so far as 
I regard such event as referring back to some other event 
as its necessary correlate. And, conversely, in so far as 
we do not refer back a succession in our perceptions to 
an event or change in the previous time as its necessary 
correlate, we do not regard it as itself representing an 
objective succession or event. In this latter case, the 
“ coming, to be ” of the new perception for me is not 
regarded as the objective “ coming to be ” of the state of 
a substance which it represents; i.e., hregard the sequence 
as ifierely subjective, or as not representing an objective 
sequence, though the synthesis of phenomena or sequents 
in my perception may represent some other objective 
relation. The ^new perception always drives out the old 
in my apprehension; but I can fix the succession as 
necessary and objective only so far as I regard it as deter- 
mineii in relation to a phenomenon in the previous time, 
which may cr may not actuary have been perceived, but 
which in any case 1 regard as making the order of my 
perceptions necessary. And if I did not regard the change 
of my .perceptions as liaving such a necessary correlate, 
I should not regard it as representing a change in an 
j object. 

thriraagSti? expresses this thought as follows“ In all 

empirical knowledge there is a synthesis of the manifold 

In'evfnTrsit’ucL imagination, and this synthesis is always successive.” 

In other words, in Whatever way I determine the manifold 
so as to unite it in the conception of an object, 1 must 
always take up one element of it after another. But this, 
Kant goes on to say, does ndt determine how I shall 
conceive of the order in the object, which imagination 
Height (as far as this sequencers concerned) make what 
it pleases. For the elements which •! put together one 
after another, I may take as representing what stands in 
the reverse order in the object. Suppose, however, that 
the synthesis is a synthesis in which I dpprehend an event 

^ '1 
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or objective succession, then “ the order is determined in 
the object; or, to put it more accurately, there is in it an 
order of successive synthesis which determines an object, 
so that, something must necessarily precede, and when 
this is posited, something else must necessarily follow. 
The perception of an event, therefore, involves an empiric 
judgment in which we think of a sequence as determined, « 
i.e., as presupposing another phenomenon as previous in 
time, on which it must necessarily follow according to a 
rule. And if, on the contrary, 1 were to posit the ante¬ 
cedent, and .the event were not to follow necessarily upo*n 
it, I should be obliged to regard it as ‘a subjective play 
of my imagination, and if I still held it tq represent 
anything objective, 'I shquld call it a mere dream.” ^ In 
ojjher words, the ctjndition on which I regard a particular 
succession of any perceptions as representing a chaAge in 
the objective world, is that I regard it as a link in a chain 
of successive changes, each of wlfich contains in it the 
necessity of thd subsequent link, just as in time itself 
each moment con^ins the necessity of the following 
moment.^ And if, on this principle, I had objectified 
a succession of my perceptions by connecting it with some 
antecedent on which 1 regarded it as a n<^cessary conse¬ 
quent, and then found that when the antecedent was posited*, 
the consequent did not follow, I should immediately think 
myself to have been dreaming. For it is just this 
thoroughgoing connexion of phenomena according to 
rules, which constitutes that objective r«sality in relation 
to which alone we can be conscious of ourselves. Kant’s 
statement is only so far imperfect as the recognition of 
an event as a dream is only the reference of it to a different 
place in the context of experience; whereas in the clause, 

** if I still held it to represent anything objective,” he 
seems to mean th^t apart from the reference of successions 
of phenomena to definite correlates in the preceding time, 
we should not be conscious of them as events at all. In 
other words,I just as an ^object would not be distingui^ed 
from a perception, unless it were conceived to bp per- 

^ A. 201 ; B. 243. 

* % 

“These, indeed, aie not two separate thing'^, for it is, indeed, through the 

objective succession of A'ents that the succession of times is determined for us. 
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manent while the perception changes, so a change would 
not be distinguished from a succession of perceptions, 
unless it were regarded as * determined in relation to 
previous changes. Kant would have expressed his mean¬ 
ing better, if he had said that a change not regarded as 
a link in the chain of connected changes, would be to us 
as a dream; and that if antecedents did not bring with 
them definite consequents, experience as a consciousness 
of objects in time could not exist; for “ it is only as a 
certain order in the time-relations of our ideas is necessary, 
that objective significance can be attributed ta them,” and 
apart from such 'determinaf^ion, “ we should have a play 
of ideas which referred itself to no object, i.e., our per¬ 
ception would not enable us to distinguish one phenomenon 
from another as respects its time-relation.” , 

Nov, as such a determination of phenomena cannot be 
given to us in sense, nor in the mere imaginative synthesis 
of sense-data, it must'be derived from the understanding, 
has previously as onc of the Conditions under which we bring the data 

determined them .. 

by it. - of sense in that determination of thegi as objects, which 
is necessary to their being brought into relation to the 
“ I think.” This, indeed, “ seems to contradict all the 
libsefvations lisually made as to*the conduct of our under¬ 
standing. For the view usually taken is that it is the 
sequence of many phenomena which have been observed, 
compared and found to agree, which first guides us to 
the discoA^ery of a rule according to which certain events 
alway^'*fol1ow upon certain phenomena, and that it is only 
as a result of this experience that w'e are led to form the 
conception of a cause. If that w^ere the case, the idea of 
"cause would be empirical, and the rule of causality as 
accidental as the experiences from which it is derived; 
and its necessity and universality would be altogether 
fictitious.” In truth, how^ever, “ it is in^ this case exactly 
as in the case of other pure a priovi ideas {e.g., apace and 
time), which we can extract as clear conceptions out of 
exf^erience only because w^e have ourselves j^ut them into 
experience, and thereby brought expefience into exist¬ 
ence.” 1 It is true that it is only after we have made use 
of the conception in experience that we can give it “ Jogical 

^A. 196; B. 241. 


The idea of 
causality can be 
derived from 
phenomena oniy 
because^be 

nr1 incr 
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clearness,” i.e., that we can be conscious of it for itself 
as a general principle; but^‘ a reference to it as a condition 
of the synthetic unity of phenomena in time, is the ground 
of experience itself, and anticipates it as an a priori con¬ 
dition.” 

These two points, then, are to be firmly kept i n view S Elements of the 

«T r Deduction. 

first, that i never refer sequence to the object and dis-'* 
tinguish it from the subjective sequence of our apprehen¬ 
sion, except on the basis of a rule which compels me to 
observe that order of perceptions rather than another, and 
‘that indeed'it is this necessity which first makes the idea 
of succession in the object possible and, secondly, 
that this rule is not given in the sense, nor in the 
imaginative synthesis of. sense-data, except in so far as 
the latter is determined in relation to the unity of apper¬ 
ception, which expresses itself in the category of caifsality. 

But then the imaginative synthesis must be so deter- 
mineo* in order that the consciousness of events as 
happening may be possible; or, what is the same thing, 
in order that the perception of such events may be capable 
of being united with the consciousness of self. 

We must remember always the conditions of proqf ^r Double aspect of 
deduction according to the transcendental*method. We is not to be got by 
have to deduce this, like the other principles of pure under- idea of an event, 
standing, " not directly from conceptions, but indirectly 
through the reference of the.se conceptions to something 
which is itself quite contingent, viz., possible experience. 

For if this {i.e., something as an object of possible 
experience) be presupposed, the principles of pure under¬ 
standing can be shown to be apodictically certain; whereas^ 
if we take them by themselves (directly) it ifj impossible 
a priori to know anything about them. Thus, no one 
can discover a basis for the principle that everything that 
happens has a ca^se, by means of those conceptions alone^. 

. . . .But, though it* needs proof, it is not to be called 
a dogma, but rather a principle; because it has the strange 
peculiarity ^at it makes possible the very experiefnee 
which is its own ground of proof and in such experience 
requires always to be presupposed.” ^ In other words, 
if we take the conception of an event by itself, no analysis 

1 A. 737; B. 765. . 
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of that ronception will enable us to discover the necessity 
of relating it to a previous event as its cause. If, however, 
we consider how it is possil^le for us to come to the 
knowledge of it, or, in other words, how it is to be brought 
into relation to the “ I think,” we see that the mere fact 
that the event happens will not enable me to be conscious 
I of it as happening. An event, as a change in an object, 
can be known to me through my perceptions, which in 
themselves are merely successive states of my conscious¬ 
ness, only in so far as my imagination retains and connects 
tliem according to universal rules of determination; and' 
in this case the rules in question must express, (1) the 
reference qf these states as successive to a permanent 
object; and (2) the conception .of such succession as a 
link in a series of changes, each of wirich is determine,d 
in relation to a previous change. Only in so far as 
imagination is determined in its synthesis by such rules, 
and in so far as we becdme conscious of it as so detenftined, 
can we “ recognise ” the successively apprehended data 
of sense as representing to us an objective change and 
not as a mere sequence in our perceptions. 

The difficulty of understanding this view arises, as 
usu^, from tli? twofold aspect of the judgment of know- 
Tedge, in w'hich, as we must always remember, subject 
and predicate are not elements given apart and brought 
together ^without change, but in which each gets the 
charact^ it has in the judgment only through the relation 
to the' other into which the judgment brings it. If we 
forget this, the judgment becomes unnecessary or impos¬ 
sible; unnecessary, if the subject already has the character 
which it gets as subsumed under the predicate, and 
impo.ssible if jt has hot. In truth, what Kant shows is 
not that a change, perceived as such, can be brought 
under the principle of causality, but that^ if we take from 
tne perceived change the characfbristics w'hich .we give 
to it in recognising it as an effect, we reduce it to a mere 
sequence of perceptions which we^ could not |recognise as 
representing a change, or, indeed, as lepresenting any¬ 
thing. It is in relation to the unity of apperception which 
expresses itself in the category of causality that a succession 
of perceptions can alone be determined aS a chantje. On 
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the other hand, it is only in relation to the determination 
of the object as changing, that the category, which corre¬ 
sponds to the relation of’reason and consequent in the 
hypothetical judgment, becomes schematised as a relation 
of invariable succession. Apart from their relation in the 
judgment of experience, in fact, the subject would be a 
mere succession of perceptions, and the predicate wcmld bo? 
a mere relation of the factors in an analytical judgment 
of pure thought. The main ambiguity that remains is 
that which arises from the way in which Kant, as it v^lsre, 
substantiates perception and conception in their indepen¬ 
dence, and refuses to recognise that' they are merely 
abstract elements which are nothing apart fiorri, their unity. 

Hence, especially, he,seems here to admit that the 
sequence of perwptions as combined by imagination is 
something of which we can be conscious for itsell', apart 
from any determination of it by conceptions. It is, how-n 
ever,'* obvious that, on Kant’s own principles, the con¬ 
sciousness of nature as an ordered system, in which all 
the elements are determined as in necessary relation to 
each other, is the necessary correlate of the consciousness 
of the unity of the self; and that the consciou:gnyss_^of 
the unity of the self; amd that the consciousness of the 
successive process, by which this consciousness of an 
objective world is developed ex parte nostra, implies a 
reflexion w'hich cannot precede the process its^lf.^ 

It is, however, necessary at this point to notic(^^a certain Spedai difficulty^ 
want of adjustment between the category- and the percep-cof 
tion subsumed under it, w’hich makes the argument of « 

Kant more difficult to interpret in the case of the category 
of causality than in the case of the categfiry pf substance. 

According to Kant, the (analytic) felation. of reason and 
consequent is schematised in relation to time as the 
(synthetic) relation of essentially different phenomejja 
which, though quite distinct, are yet ncces.'>arily connected 
in our experience. In this way Kant meets the double 
objection teethe categop^ of causality, the objection (wfhich 
he had encount«red as early as the Essay towards the 
Introduction of the Idea of Negative Quantity into Phil¬ 
osophy), that pure thought cannot explain change, and 

iss- 
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the objection suggested by Hume, that sense when it 
presents us with different successive phenomena does not 
enable us to establish any necessary relation between them. 
Kant seeks to meet the difficulty by the idea that thought 
in relation to sense is brought into contact with the chang¬ 
ing series of phenomena, and that between the different 
Successive links it establishes a necessary relation, which 
is analogous to the identical relation of reason and conse¬ 
quent in pure thought. This necessity of relation between 
pl\enomena (events) that are different, is the nearesh 
analogon to the pure analytic relation of thought in the 
. hypothetical judgment. • 

It is due partly Now, it is easy to see that this way of stating the matter 
lute distinction gives fisc to great difficulty, just* because Kant conceives 

between analytic , - i ■nrr r 

pd synthetic that, on thc one side, there is the mere difference of senses 
and on the other side the transparent unity of thought; 
or, to put it more definitely, that on the same side, we 
have an analytic connexion of thought, such as is expressed 
in the propositioai “ If man is immortal, he cannot die,” 
and on the other side, a succession "of events like the 
appearance of a flame and the sensation of heat, between 
whjcU Uiere seems to be no more necessity of connexion 
than between Aay and night. And Kant’s answer—that 
the identity of thought broken in relation to difference of 
phenomena in time, yet so far recovers itself as to establish 
necessary.relations between them, and so alone determines 
their suQjiession as objective—seems forced and artificial; 
because, in this connexion at least, he seems to look for 
no identity continuing itself through the different events 
tjiat are thus brought together as necessarily related; and 
therefore their necessary relation appears to be a kind of 
miracle operated upon* them by thought. We have, how¬ 
ever, to observe, that Kant is led thus to omit reference 
t(4the identity that maintains itself through change, partly 
• because he has made, as he thinlcs, sufficient provision 
for it in the principle of substance. The imperfection of 
SSi'of Kane’s statement lies mainly in tlje sharp wily in which 

distinguished the identity of tht substance and 
the necessity of connexion between the changing states, 
as if the latter were not just the expression of the fo’rmer. 
For in this |Way, the relation of cause and effect seems to 
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be externally superadded to the relation of substance and 
accident, the former being the relation of the permanent 
to its successive states, while the latter is the relation of 
these states to each other. But„when the identity is thus 
left on one side, the relation of the successive states can 
appear only as a succession of qualitatively distinguished 
phenomena, between which no intelligible connexion can 
be discerned. Kant, however, when he declares that the 
permanence of substance is merely the presupposition of 
the other analogies, points to the truth that the categqry 
of causality is not simply an addition to the category of 
substance, but that it is a higher form of the same idea. 

In fact, science passes from the category uf cubstance to 
that of causality whenever reflexion has been carried so 
far as to see that what is wanted to explain phenomena 
is to discover not merely an identity under their difference, 
but an identity in their difference. And Kant again >< 
suggests the same idea when he insists on the cofitinuity 
of change; for such continuity is inconsistent with the 
thought of any qualitative break between cause and effect, 
and makes us rather think of a process of transformation, 
in which an identity manifests itself and maintain^ it§plf 
in continual change. 

In truth, as the categories are different phases of one Relation of 

, .... ... , . , , causahty to 

thought. It is impossible to work with more than one substance, 
category at a time; and the point of view expressed in 
the category of causality excludes the points,of view 
expressed in the category of substance, just because it 
contains and goes beyond it. It is the product of a more 
advanced reflexion, which brings the identity of substance 
into unity with the difference of the acciden^iS, and views ^ 
it as an identity which continually goes beyond itself; in 
fact, it is just the notion which Kant found so paradoxical 
in his early es^y, that the position or assertion of one 
thing is at the same time the po.sition or assertion of 
something different from it. A cause is just an identity 
which is r^igarded as, revealing itself in transition to 
another, which,*' however, is “not another”; for the 
identity is regarded as still expressing itself in it. From 
this point of view, we can understand why sijich opposite 
and apparently contradictory things should b=^ capable of 
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being said of the relation of cause and effect; why, from 
one point of view, the cause slv»uld be regarded as neces¬ 
sarily other than its effect, while, from another point of 
view, it is thought of as identical with it. For that which 
is thought of as a cause, is thought of as manifesting itself 
only as it goes beyond itself, while yet it is regarded as 
passing into and reproducing itself in the effect. Hence, 
we are never satisfied till we have resolved the effect into 
a cause which is the unity of all its conditions, a unity 
which means just the effect analysed. Yet, on the oth^r, 
hand, the difference of cause and effect returns upon us, 
in so far as we are analysing a process in which the 
elements off the cause are disengaged from one connexion 
to reappear in another; and the’difficulty thus suggested 
finds ifs proximate solution in the category of reciprocity*, 
in^iatfonto'^’" Leaving this last point for the present, we may observe 
caasaiityas tj^^t tlic fundamental error of Kant lay in his partial 
acceptance of the principle of Hume, “ that no idea or 
object considered‘in itself, can give a reason for drawing 
a conclusion beyond it;" i.c., his accejbtance of this prin¬ 
ciple as true for pure thought, though not true for thought 
as schematised^ In fact, as we have seen, if this view of 
thought were true, judgment, even analytical judgment, 
would be impossible; or, admitting its possibility, it would 
be confined to simple position and negation—position as 
the assertion of a thing as identical with itself, and nega¬ 
tion as tVie exclusion of all difference from it—and from 
this we could at»''the utmost derive only the categories of 
quality and quantity. For, in the categories of relation 
fhe ideas of identity and difference, position and negation, 

► are brought ^together ^and viewed as correlative aspects of 
the same thing. The simplest form of such relative con¬ 
ception is the idea of substance, i,c., the idea of a unity in 
which the difference of the accidents '^continually dis¬ 
appears, but which yet is determined only in relation to 
its accidents. Hence, we necessarily think of it as con- 
tinu'ally reproducing the accidents, which a^’ continually 
disappear in it. This idea of the reproduction of the 
differences out of the unity is, however, only latent in the 
category of Substance. It is a second thought which comes 
to us when/we realise that the substance, which we at first 
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contrast with its accidents as reality with appearance, is 
after all nothing except in relation to its accidents. When 
this second thought is emphasised or becomes explicit, we 
pass from the category of substance to that of causality; 
i.e., we get the idea of an identity which is negatively 
related to itself, or which manifests itself in going beyond 
itself and positing something other than itself; we get, in' 
fact, the very idea which caused Kant so much difficulty 
in his early essay. And the other difficulty specially 
suggested by Hume, i.e., the difficulty of establishing,, a 
connexion between phenomena given as different, is just 
the counterpart of this; for a thought which’cannot go 
beyond its owm identity, cannot bring back uito'ks identity 
the' phenomena which are given in difference. On the 
ether hand, if we say that there is no possibility of 
isolating a thought so that it is cut off from relation, (for 
even in our utmost abstraction we cannot destroy the 
relativity of a conception to that from which we abstract, 
and indeed the effort of abstraction only makes the rela¬ 
tivity more manifest,) we take away the ground for the 
opposition of thought and perception, and the necessity 
for the elaborate mediation between them, which Kar.t h?s 
contrived. Thus, the principle of reason and consequent 
ceases to be distinguished from the principle of causality; 
and the latter takes its place, not, indeed, as an absolute 
principle, but as one of the principles by which the objec¬ 
tive world must be determined, in the process of bringing 
it into relation to the unity of apperception. 

I have already said that the proximate solution of the fySn 
contradiction involved in the principle of causality is to 
found in the principle of reciprocity,^ into which it passes, 
when that which is latent in it is brought to light. The 
principle of substance emphasises the reality of the identity 
of the object as maintaining itself in change; the principle 
of causality emphasises the reality of the difference of the 
forms in which the identity shows itself; but the category 
of reciprocity brings both together, in the idea of a 
changing relation’of substances which through it maintain 
their unchanging identity. Now, we may best understan^d 
the necessity of this transition, and the way in |vhich Kant 
expresses it, if we consider a special difficulty! which has 
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been raised, in connexion with Kant’s deduction of the 
principle of causality. Schopenhauer, in his criticism of 
the Critique, argues that Kant’s deduction would really 
prove too much; for it^would involve that all objective 
sequence is causal, and that, therefore, any event must be 
the cause of any other perceived after it, e.g., night and 
day must be causes of each other. Now, to this a good 
answer can be made entirely from the point of view of the 
deduction itself. Kant is showing, not that objective 
succession is always causal, but that the determination of 
a succession of perceptions as referring to a succession of 
states in an object, involves the principle of causality. If 
Kant had Faeant to assert that all succession is necessarily 
causal, he would have said what is obviously absurd, and 
what could easily be refuted by his own illustration; f©r 
the successive positions of the ship going down the stream 
cannot be said to be causes and effects of each other; 
though, no doubt, if we take all the conditions undeFwhich 
the ship is placed in its successive positions, we can dis¬ 
cover a complete chain of causality between them, and 
Kant would be prepared to argue that such a succession of 
py^sitjcms cannot be referred to the boat as an object, with¬ 
out aid from the principle ofcausality. For what he 
contends is, that there is no recognition of a succession of 
states as in an object, which does not imply a recognitiqr 
that such succession is determined by a rule which 
indepen/^ent of any perception. Day follows night an< 
night follows dfty without either being the cause of tl 
other; but if we consider what are the changes in tl 
gelations of the earth to the sun, we can find in the circum'- 
stances of the earth at each point of time the cause of tht 
transition towards light or darkness through which it i^ 
passing. And the supposition that we can do so is bounc 
yp with the recognition of the succes,sive perception o 
light and darkness as an objective change of the earth’* 
state. In other words, the recognition of a sequence 
idelis as representing an objective £:hange is the recognitior 
of that sequence as a link in a chain oF changes which 
determined by a general rule of possible perception, anc 
not merely| a sequence of states in the experience of ar 
individual/ 
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“ When Schopenhauer adduces the sequence of musical ^“hlfobjec^ 
notes or of day and night, as objective sequences which 
can be known without the causal law, we need only meet 
him with the question, Where in these cases is the sub¬ 
stance that changes? So soon as he is forced to put his 
objection into the form required to bring it into relation 
to the question of the possibility of knowledge, his error 
becomes obvious. His instances must then be expressed 
thus :—The instrument passes from one state of sound into 
another; the earth changes from the measure of enlighten^- 
fnent which makes day, to that which makes night. Of 
such changes no one will say that they are not referred to 
a cause. And we may quote in this reference the appro¬ 
priate saying of Kant himself, ‘ Days are, as it were, the 
children of Time, since the following day with that which 
it contains is the product of the previous day.’ ” 

“ Another objection of Schopenhauer is not unimportant 2 q^en«fe'tobe 
and deserves to be mentioned. He points out that that 
which we call chance is just a sequence of events which do principles, 
not stand in causal ?onnexion. ‘ I come out of the house 
and a tile falls from the roof which strikes me; in such a 
case there is no causal connexion between the falhng of 
the tile and my coming ouf'of the house, yet\he succession^ 
of these two events is objectively determined in my appre¬ 
hension of them.’ How have we to criticise this case from 
the transcendental point of view? We know that succes¬ 
sions become necessary, i.e., objective, for our conscious¬ 
ness, when we regard them as changes‘'pf a substance 
which are determined by a cause. But it is shown here 
that there are successions in which the single members are 
changes of different substances. If substance ,S changes 
its state A into B on account of the cause X, and substance 
S' changes its state A' into B' on account of the cause 
.X', and if I call l^ie first change V and the second V',, 
the question arises how "the objectivity of the succession 
VV' is related to the law of causality. Sequences such 
as VV' are tery frequept, and our consciousness of (be 
objectivity is certmn. Do we owe this consciousness to 
the same rule as holds good in the other cases ? ” 

“ Certainly. The distinction is not qualitative, but rests 
)nly on the greatef complication of the change ir|question. 

VOL. I. 2 L 
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The sequence VV' can become objective only if I think it 
as a necessary connexion. It^must be so determined that 
V can only follow V' in ‘consciousness in general’; there 
must be a U, the introduction of which is the cause that V' 
follows V. To be convinced of this, I do not need actually 
to know U. I know that on every occasion U causes the 
succession VV '. Of course, this presupposes that all data 
of the states considered, A and A', remain identical. But 
whether these data are very simple or endlessly complex, 
whether they are likely to combine to the given ‘result 
frequently or seldom, is indifferent for the objectifying of 
the event it is not the perception of U, but the pre¬ 
supposition of it, which makes the change necessary and so 
objective for us.” 

Furtherobjec- A good answcr may thus be given to the objection of 

tion to Kant’s r. , ^ , r ? r 

firstgenerai bcliopenliauer from the point of view of Kant. At the 

statement of . . , . 

M^aiky. Is it same time, it should be admitted that there is an ambiguity 

directly applying in Kant’s proof of the principle of causality, which natur- 

to inner experi- . , . , . . , 

ence? , ally led to misunderstanding, nor, in attempting to show’ 
that objective sequence or change cannot be determined as 
such except when it is conceived as a link in a series of 
chasiges, he at least suggests the idea that states of the 
.same substance may be regarded as causal in relation to 
each other. It seems, indeed, to have been Kant’s view, 
or at least his earlier view, that we can prove the principle 
of causality in general in reference to all substances, 
whether* given in external or internal experience; and 
whether they .be determined to their changes by their 
own previous states or by the states of other substances. 
Accordingly, when in the Metaphysical Rudiments of 
Physics, ho proceeds to limit the law of causality in regard 
to objects gi'ven in external experience, he lays down the 
law that for them the cause of change must always lie in 
^another substance. Yet it is clear thal by this time Kant 
had begun to suspect that the principle of causality, like 
the principle of substance which it presupposes, can be 
ajjplied, in the first instance at Jeast, only' to objects of 
external experience, and to them only as determined by 
external causes. For if, as w'as pointed out above, the 

^Stadler, de Grundsatze der reinen Erkenntniss-Theirie, p. 152. The subject 
is very clearly illustrated in this treatise, 
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idea of existence in time taken by itself, does not involve 
permanence except in the sense of a continued flux, neither 
can we say that it involves a permanent relation between 
the elements that thus pass into each other. Hence, in a 
remark added in the second edition of the Critique, Kant 
maintains the necessity, not only of perception, but of 
external perception to supply the subject to which the 
predicate of causality is to be applied. “ In order to 
exhibit change as the perception corresponding to the con¬ 
ception of causality, we must take motion, as change in 
space, for ous example. This, indeed, is the only way in 
which we can bring change before us in ^perception, pure 
understanding being totally unable to grasp the possibility 
of change. Change is the combination of contradictorily 
opposed predicates* in the existence of one and the same 
thing. But it is impossible for any one by mere thiniJing, 
without an example, to comprehend how, out ot a given 
state of'a thing, an opposite state of ftie same thing should 
follow; nay, he cannot attach any meai\ing to such an 
idea without a perc^tion. And the perception required 
is that of the motion of a point in space, the existence of 
which in different places (as a consequence of oppq^ite 
determinations) alone makfes it possible for^us to realise 
change to ourselves. For, in order subsequently to make 
even inner changes intelligible to ourselves, we need to 
figure time, as the form of inner sense, by a line, ^nd tha 
inner change by the drawing of this line (motion^: thus 
using external perception as a means to the^understanding 
of our own successive existence in different states. And 
the reason of this is, that all change presupposes in the 
perception of it something permanent ere it cjin be per¬ 
ceived as change, but that in inner Sense np permanent 
perception can be found.” ^ 

To this it need only be added that, as ’all motion isJ^e Relativity 
relative, there is no po^ible consciousness of an object impUesJhat 

. j- 1 • . • f , i 1 causality taust 

moving directly in relation to space, or of the world as aberegarJed 

1 1 • • , . / . . ultimately* 

whole moving! in space, ^ut only of the motion of two t)r reciprocity, 
more substances which change their position in relation to 

‘ Kritik, B. 292. We postpone till the next chapter the considenitiotp 
of the secondary application of the Categories, here suggested, tanner experi¬ 
ence. 
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eacl’ other. And it has already been pointed out, that the 
principle of the permanence, of substance in all change 
means that the objects in changing their relation to each 
other in space, cannot,change their relation to space as 
occupying it. It follows, then, that change can be con¬ 
ceived only as an alteration of substances in their relation 
to other substances, and that all causation is external. 
And, in a single substance conceived as existing by itself, 
or in the world as a whole, we cannot conceive of any 
change as taking place. Or rather, as we should say, (from 
Kant’s point of view, we have not in these cases the condi¬ 
tions under which alone we can be conscious of a change. 
The “ second law of mechanics,” that every object main¬ 
tains its state of rest or motion unless it be determined to 
change it from without, i.e., by another object, is therefore 
the true expression of the law of causality. It also shows 
its necessary relation to the law of reciprocity, which 
simply means that as all change is relative, it must be 
equally attributed to both terms in the relation. If we 
regard the change as only in one substance, we are simply 
attending to one term and abstracting from the other. It 
might indeed be said that, if we conceive the world as 
one substance passing through a series of states, we must 
conceive the successive states as necessarily determined in 
relation to each other; but, if we thus take the world as one 
substance, we cannot account for any change taking place 
in it; ct least, we cannot do so consistently with Kant’s 
proof of the principle of substance, which, as we have 
seen, involves that there can be no absolute change of 
substance, but only a relative change within its identity, 
i.e., a change of its parts in relation to each other. The 
principle of substance, therefore, when we combine it with 
the principle of causality, necessarily expands into the 
(principle of reciprocity. , 

Kanfss^e- Kant’s dcduction of the princrple of reciprocity follows 

mcnt and i r r J 

course as the previous deduction. In the first 

Reciprocity, cdition it stands thus: “ All sub.stances, so -ar as they are 
coexistent, are in thoroughgoing community or reciprocity 
of action with each other.” There is a somewhat improved 
statement/of this principle in the second edition,' which, 
(i) gives prominence to the transcendental aspect of it, and 
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(2) limits the determination of coexistence to the determina¬ 
tion of substances as in spac^. “ All substances, in so far 
as they can be perceived in space as coexistent, are in com¬ 
plete reciprocity.” Why should, it be so? The mere 
conception of things coexistent does not imply their 
reciprocal determination by each other. “ For, supposing 
several substances to exist, how can we think it possible 
that something should follow as effect from the existence of 
each of them in the existence of the others reciprocally; 
and, therefore, that in the existence of each, there should 
be something’which cannot be explained from itself without 
reference to the existence of th6 others ? ” ^ This question 
was answered*by Kant himself in the Disseitationy by 
reference to the unity of God as the cause of the existence 
of* all the dependerit substances, who at the same^time 
binds them to a unity with each other. XJniias in con- 
junctione substantiarum est conse^tarium deptndentiae 
omnium ah Uno. For, as Kant argued, “ the possibility 
of a commercium of substances is not necessarily involved 
in their mere existeAce,” seeing that as substances, they 
are rather conceived as independent of each other. The 
individualism of Leibniz, in fact, started with the isolation 
of individual substances as such, and hence ft had to treat, 
of their union in one world as a harmony, which was 
externally established between them. In the Critique the 
problem changes, and for the unity of the existent world 
as dependent on one God, we have the unity of th^known 
world as present to the consciousness of'one self. The 
commercium of substances is a necessity, because otherwise 
they could not be known as coexistent in one space. For, 
Kant argues, space by itself is not perceived so that the 
coexistence of objects might be ascertained by their relation 
to it. On the contrary, it is the reciprocal determination 
of objects by each other, or in other "Nvords, their* 
“ dynamic'al community,^’ which is the ground of the 
determination of them as coexistent in space. “ Without 
community e^ery perception (of a phenomena in spa^e) 
would be broken off from the others, and the chafn of 
empirical ideas, i.e., experience, would have to begin anew, 
with every new^ object, without its being possible to 

^ B. 292., General remark on the system of Principles* 
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coimect the previous experience with it, or to place it in 
a relation of time thereto.” ^ t 

's We cannot directly perceive coexistence, for the syn¬ 
thesis of imagination by which the data of sense are taken 
up and combined into images, is always a successive 
process. Hence, if we were conscious of that synthesis, 
and of that synthesis only, all we should have before us 
would be a mere succession of ideas, some of which 
recurred at different times, one being present when another 
was absent. But, as a consciousness of a succession of 
ideas in itself does not give us a consciousness of change, 
unless that succession is referred to an object which is 
permanent, and regarded as a link in the cfiain of changes 
of state to which such objects are subjected: so the mere 
consy^iousness of a recurrence of similar ideas in successive 
times would not enable us to interpret that recurrence as 
showing' the coexisitence of their objects, unjess we 
regarded these ideas as representing states of different 
objects, each of "which reciprocally was a condition implied 
in the corresponding state of the olher. Thus, w'hen I 
observe first, the moon, then the earth, then the moon 
agcfjfi, and determine them a:^ coexistent, there is some¬ 
thing more in my consciousness than a mere succession of 
perceptions, first in one order and then in the opposite 
order. And this something more is not the perception of 
time of space, as something objective to which each per¬ 
ception is referred, and through which they are dated and 
placed in reference to each other; for time and space are 
mere forms of relation. The consciousness of coexistence 
can, therefore, be attained only if, in the synthesis of my 
perception^, I recqgnise them as representing states of 
different objects and as connected in such a way, that each 
of them refers back to the other as its condition. “ Now, 
a relation of substances, whereiij one contains determina¬ 
tions of which the ground lies in the other, is a relation of 
ii^fluence; and when reciprocally the substance so deterj 
mined in itself contains the ground of determination in the 
substance that determines it, it is a relation of community 
or reciprocity. Hence, the coexistence of substances in 
space car/iot be empirically known otljerwise than under 

J A. 213 ; B. 260. 
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the presupposition of a reciprocity between them; ^and this 
reciprocity is, therefore, the condition of the possibility of 
the things themselves as objects of experience.” ^ It i§ the 
double refraction, as it might be called, of objects upon 
each other that determines them for us as coexistent. 

In all this we have just another specimen of the tran- 
scendental argument, which in this case starts with the^^=‘o^*‘^ 
supposed fact of coexistence, and asks under w hat condi-, 
tions it can become a fact for me? In answering this 
question, Kant endeavours to show that, in order to a 
consciousness of the coexistence of objects, it is required 
that the imaginative synthesis by which the elements of 
the sense mai>ifold are put together, should be determined 
bythe category of reciprocity, and that we should in some 
wjay recognise thfS» determination. For, space not being 
perceived in itself, so that the phenomena might b^ rela¬ 
tively placed in reference to it, the unity of thj space fn 
which'objects coexist can be apprehended only as the pre¬ 
supposition of the reciprocal determination of the parts of 
space. But even these are not perceived by themselves, 
but only through the reciprocal determination of the pheno¬ 
mena w'hich are perceived in space. The!?e phenqnjena, 
therefore, must be appreliended by us asf the states of 
substances, which reciprocally determine each other: the 
substance being conceived as permanently occupying space 
and so “ representing ” its identity, while the qhanging 
states in their reciprocal determination, fix at the sgme time 
the different substances as coexistent in different parts of 
the same space. Thus alone can different objects be 
apprehended as pre.sent to us in the unity of one world, a, 
w'orld the consciousness of which can be unified with the 
consciousness of one self. “ For th^ unity .of the world, 
the whole in which all phenomena are supposed to be 
combined, is manifestly a mere consequence^ of the tacitly 
assumed ■ principle of flie community of all substances 
which coexist; for, if they were isolated, they would not 
constitute parts of one whole; and if their connexion ^he 
reciprocity of the manifold) were not necessary as the 
presupposition of the coexistence, we could never argue 
from the latter, which is a merely ideal relation, to the 

IB. 258. 
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former, ^vhich is a real relation of them. We have, how¬ 
ever, shown that community is {he ground of the possibility 
of any empirical knowledge of coexistence, and, therefore, 
we can quite legitimately conclude from the latter to the 
former as its necessary precondition.” ^ 

Of course, this argument—that in order that objects may 
»be determined for us as coexistent, they must be deter- 
. mined as in community—has as its complement the argu¬ 
ment, that, if we take away community as not given in per¬ 
ception, we must take away coexistence with it. To put it 
formally, in the judgment of knowledge coexistent pheno¬ 
mena may be taken as the 'subject, and reciprocal deter¬ 
mination these phenomena by each \Dther as the 
predicate; but it is only in relation to this conception as a 
predicate, that that perception can be given as the subject. 
And with the withdrawal of the conception, the perception 
shrinks ii>to a sensation, of w^hich nothing can be said, 
difficulty of following this deduction is similar to 
ofdLsjSv which w^e have found in the case of causality, viz., 
judgment. tjjat Unity of thought and the difference of perception 
seem to be immediately brought together; and the latter 
subsumed under the former. Thus, the relation of recip¬ 
rocity, i.e., thl action and reaction of quite different sub¬ 
stances of which each determines the other’s state, is the 
analogon of the analytic unity of the genus with the sum 
of its species, which shows itself in the fact that they 
reciprocally exclude each other, wffiile yet each requires the 
other as its complement in the totality of the genus.^ The 
defect in the analogy, however, seems to be that the 
different substances are here taken as primarily unrelated 
to each other, and that the reciprocal determination of their 
states is regarded as simply the 7 iecessary contemporaneity 
of a state or a change of state in one of them, with a state 
ar change of state in the other, just, tl^erefore, as Kant 
took cause and effect as two disparate events or'changes 
which follow each other, like the feeling of heat and the 
perleption of flame, so here he trikes the action and the 

’A. 219; B. 265. 

*A. 73; B, eg. An analytic division of the species would nece^arily be 
dichotomous, tHjugh even for such a division we shoul(J need to give a sense 
totthe negativef which formal logic does not,admit. 
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reaction as two contemporaneous events or changes in the 
two substances; yet, just in the former case he conceives 
that the successive phenomena must be subsumed under 
the analytic unity of reason and,consequent, that so their 
unrelated difference may be turned into a necessary con¬ 
nexion of events, so here the different contemporaneous 
phenomena, in order that we may know them as contem^ 
poraneous, have to be subsumed under the relation ot 
species in one genus, (which, while they exclude, yet imply 
each other,) in order that their unrelated difference ni^y 
also be tureied into a necessary relation of the states of 
different substances. Now, have already seen that in 
the case of the causal relation, the defect of Kmnt’s deduc¬ 
tion lies in his omission to look for the identity which 
persists through* the difference of the events related as 
cause and effect, an omission which made their connexion 
appear as a kind of miracle operated on them by thougnt; 
but tfiis defect was partly rectified by the way in which 
he connected the principle of causabty with that of 
substance, and also by the way in which he insisted on the 
continuity of change. Now, there is a similar error and a Neces*tyof 
similar correction of it in Kant’s treatment of the psijiciple ween 
of reciprocity, w'hich also he conceives as pfesupposing the externally 
principle of substance. For, this means that in deter-corresponds to 
mining the changeable states of substances as contem- unity of formal 
poraneous, we must not only unite them as reciprocrflly 
determining each other, but we must presuppose one 
all-embracing substance, which “ represents ” space as an 
infinite given whole, and which remains unchanged in all 
relative changes of its parts. But such reciprocity of 
changes iseithin an identical substance, cannotibe conceived 
as a relation of phenomena which are qualitatively 
indifferent to each other, but only as a relation of polar 
opposites which^at once imply and exclude each other. €t 
is such ‘reciprocity that Kant in his Metaphysical Rudi¬ 
ments of Physics seeks to discover in matter (as determined 
by repulsive'and attractive forces), and it is such reciprocity 
that physical and chemical science is always striving to 
reach in all the different classes of phenomena with which 
it deals. As in the case of causality, the scientific man is 
not satisfied witTiout the reduction of cause aVid effect Ito 


I 
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identity, so in the case of reciprocity (into which causality 
passes when fully understood),^, he is not satisfied till he 
has resolved the different constitutive elements of a com¬ 
plex result, into correlated factors which have no meaning 
except as factors of this relation. In both cases, as has 
been already shown, the categories with which he operates 
are categories of reflexion, categories which involve that 
double movement of differentiation and integration which 
gave rise to the two problems of Kant. For, as we have 
sefn, it was his first difficulty to understand how it, is 
possible to proceed from the position or asseption of one 
thing to the position or assertion of something different 
from it; and it was his second difificulty, suggested mainly 
by Hume, to understand how, different phenomena being 
given, it should be possible to discern‘necessary relatioi? 
between them, and so to return from difference to identity. 
But Kant’s formal view of thought, rendering the former 
impossible, made it necessary for him to suppose tftat in 
reference to space^ and time, the pure identity of thought 
with itself, as expressed in the various analytic judgrfients, 
gives rise to various analogues of itself; i.c., conceptions 
of netfQssary relations between factors given as different. 
If, however, reject this formal view of thought, and 
regard it as essentially reflective, i.e., as essentially the 
position of one thing through the position of another 
different €from it, we find no difficulty in the counter 
problem,•diow thought can enable us to combine as neces¬ 
sarily related, thsf elements which we at first apprehend as 
different and external to each other. Now’, the category 
c»f reciprocity is the highest category in w'hich this reflective 
movement expresses itself; and it includes, therefore, the 
elements involved in the categories of substance and 
causality, in which the emphasis is laid upon the identity 
aRd the differefite respectively. It may bej^ said, therefore, 
to solve the difficulties which they leave unexplairied, and 
to bring to light wdiat in them is latent. But, though it 
thu^ carries us beyond the other categories of “reflexion, it 
does not remove the essential defect of deflective thought 
itself. This becomes manifest if we consider that in recip¬ 
rocity, the ilentity is presupposed and latent; or, w*hat is 
thi. same tmng, we seem, in thinking things under this 
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category, to start with a difference of substances which 
externally determine each) other, though ultimately we are 
driven by the latent logic of the category to look for such 
a thorough-going reciprocity in,the determination of these 
substances, that their independence disappears and gives 
way to a correlation of factors, neither of which can exist 
without the other. And the only problem that remains ?s 
the problem how the unity or identity which we have thus 
reached should have expressed itself in such a duality of 
forms; a problem, however, which is not difficult to sojve, 
if we consider the correlativity of these forms, and the fact 
that the unity or identity is k mere abstraction when we do 
not regard ft as expressing itself in their dudity. 

“ Another way of indicating the defect of these categories, 
•■is to point out that in them all Kant is seeking to make 
intelligible the consciousness of change, or, in other words, 
to bring it into relation with the^unity of thoHight. ^et,’ 
.ultimately, the explanation of change given by means of 
these categories seems to eliminate the fact to be explained 
by reducing caus^ and effect to identity, and resolving all 
difference of the elements in this identity into a difference 
of factors which are correlative with each,other, and only 
ideally separable. In this way we carry bkck the difference 
to unity, but we do not explain how, out of the unity, the 
difference should ever arise. For, as the category of 
causality loses its meaning whenever we cease‘to hold to 
the idea of disparate phenomena, of which one-disappears 
when the other comes; so the category bf reciprocity loses 
its meaning when we cease to hold to the idea of indepen¬ 
dent substances which maintain their independence even 
while they act and react on each other. The category of, 
reciprocity, therefore, still contains a contradiction, as it. 
starts with a difference which it explains away or idealises, 
yet without enabling us to conceive of the identity to which 
it brings us as itself the source of the difference, or as an 
identity which determines or differentiates itself. It is, 
therefore, a category in which we cannot ultimatel/ rest 
satisfied; for, ftiough it brings together the idehtity of 
substance and the difference of causality, it still brwigs 
them* together ^n an imperfect and self-contr\dictory way, 
and it also must find its explanation in a higher categor^L 


'rhese categories 
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dSoaran’ What that higher category is, we may see if we consider 
that, under the category of reoiprocity, objects are con- 

category. sidcrcd in themselves and in their relations to each other, 
without being also considered in relation to the thought for 
which they are. For, so long as this is the case, to the 
ideal unity and identity to which in their difference they 
jioint, must always be opposed their real difference and 
change, and they cannot be conceived as factors in an 
organic whole, which in all its change remains one with 
itself. Now, Kant at least points the way to this higher 
view of things when he maintains, not merety that the 
conscious self can draw from Uself categories under which 
the manifold of sense may be determined a^ a world of 
coexisting objects with changing Mates, but that the con¬ 
sciousness of self presupposes such a’ consciousness of* 
objects. For this means, not only that the unity of the 
’self can, as‘it were, lencj its own nature to the manifold to 
such an extent as to bind its different elements together as 
parts of one whole,* but that it must do so, in order to bring 
that manifold into relation to itself. If means, therefore, 
that the determination of a manifold under such categories 
is a necessary s^ep in the development of the consciousness 
oh self; or, in other words, that that consciousness is not 
possible except in correlation with, though in distinction 
from, a world in space and time. And, if this is the case, 
theh the nvanifold which is supposed to be externally given, 
as the material out of which the spontaneity of the under¬ 
standing may mfchufacture a world, cannot really be an 
external or alien datum for the mind which thus operates 
ofi it. That which the subject needs, if it were merely as 
the ‘ Anstoss^' in reaction upon which it becomes conscious 
of itself, cannot really be a foreign or alien matter; nor can 
the process by which it is “given,” be regarded as the 
intrusion of sd^ething external upon the unity of pure 
thought. Now, if this is so, the categories of necessary 
relation, (which presuppose the manifold as given, and 
only*^determine it so far as to bring its elements together 
by an ekternal necessity, and therefore in tlie consciousness 
of an objective world which is opposed to the self,) will not 
be the higl^st categories by which we, can determine 
ob/ects. They will appear to be sq, only so long as atten- 
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tion is directed mainly to the connexion of objects with 
each other, and not to their necessary relation to the unity 
of the self. For, when this last relation is brought into 
view,- it appears at once that, as the consciousness of self 
presupposes the consciousness of objects, it presupposes 
the manifold to be connected as well as a synthesis of 
connexion established in that manifold. And the complete 
determination of the object in relation to the conscious self, 
will not be reached, so long as the manifold is connected . 
together merely as constituting a world of objects in neces¬ 
sary external relations to each other. For such complete 
determination, it will be required also that the world of 
objects should be recognised as the essential counterpart 
of the conscious self, and therefore as in all its difference 
.involving the iliiity of self-consciousness, i.e., a unity 
which in self-consciousness becomes clearly revealed or 
manifested. The stage of thought in which;we see the 
world as a whole of separate parts, which externally deter¬ 
mine each other according to necessary laws, will not, 
therefore, on this wiew be the highest stage of knowledge. 
It will be only the preparation for a still higher stage, in 
which the external connexion of things with each o|.her, is 
regarded as itself the manifestation of an essential unjty 
which they have with each other in virtue of their common 
relation to the self. Now, it was Kant’s great w'ork to 
show that the determination of objects as such, and as 
necessarily connected parts of one objective vorld, is a 
determination which they have only in re.lation to the unity 
of the self. And it would seem as if, having taken this 
step to correct the abstractness of the view of the world as 
a whole, independent of the intelligence, he must go on to^ 
view that world as an organic whole in w^hich the unity of. 
the self manifests itself. But, for reasons which we shall 
have to discuss in the next chapter, Kant stops at this 
point, and having recognised that the W’orld is a system of 
necessity only as an object for our intelligence, and there¬ 
fore that as such a system it is merely a phenomenal v/orld, 
he does not go on to modify this view of it, by the idea 
that the unity of intelligence underlies it. Hence, he dpes 
not see that “ freedom is the ultimate truth ^)f necessity.” 
On the contrary, he regards the intelligence as consciou'^ of 
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itself in relation, but only in negative relation to the pheno¬ 
menal world of necessity, and, therefore as rising to a 
consciousness of freedom only as it abstracts from that 
world. While, therefore^ in virtue of the opposition 
between the unity of the self and the diversity of the world, 
the world is regarded as phenomenal, Kant does not see 
that the very principle which enables us to recognise it as 
phenomenal, enables us to penetrate to the noumenon 
which is contrasted therewith. The necessary relation of 
the,, object to the self casts for Kant no new light on tlje 
object, which remains in opposition to the sftlf, though 
necessarily related to it. It "is this dubious position in 
which the object is left in relation to the mind as essenti¬ 
ally, yet merely negatively related to it, which occasions 
the main difficulties that appear in covihexion with the, 
Principles of Modality. And it is this also which finally 
'gives rise to the Antinomies of Reason; for the contra¬ 
dictions which arise in relation to the phenomenal world, 

, are due to the fact that we are obliged to regard it as a 
whole in itself, apart from the self, v.ith a view to its 
determination as an object of knowledge, while yet we are 
unablQ^to regard it as such a whole, because of its essential 
relation to the sfelf. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE POSTULATES OF EMPIRICAL THOUGHT. KANT’S VIEW OF 
IDEALISM, AND OF THE RELATION OFTn'JER AND OUTER 
SENSE. 

T he categories of modality have this peculiarity, that importorthe 
they do not in the smallest degree add to thcMolSity!” 
conception to which they are attached as predicates, but , 
mereljf express its relation to the faculty of knowledge. . . . 

Hence, the principles of modality are nothing but explana¬ 
tions of the conceptions of possibility, actuality, and neces- ' 
sity in their empirical application; and therew’ith, at the 
same time, restrictions of all the categories’to their purely 
empirical use, so as to d^clude any empk'yment of them 
to determine things in themselves. For, if we are not to 
take them in a merely logical sense, in which case they 
would only express analytically the form of thought, but .to 
apply them to the possibility, actuality, and necessity of 
things, then it must be in reference to possible experience 
and its synthetic unity that we use them, as being that in 
w'hich alone objects of knowledge can be given.” ^ 

The principles of modality, in fact, gather up in them- Jhe Pt^jates 
selves the results of the Criticism of Knowledge, which has 

I • • ii t • r ^ . summingttp 

been going on in all the previous pages of the Cntique; theresuTtof ‘ 
for the main business of the deduction of the categories ap4 
of the principles of pure understanding, was just to vindi¬ 
cate these conceptions and principles in relation to possible 
experience ^md to confine them to such experience.-^ At 
every step, therefore, we had to turn the ontological ques¬ 
tion as to the possibility of things into the critical question 
of their possibility as objects of knowledge: ^r, in other 

i> 

*A. 219; B. 266. 
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words, we had at every step to set aside the ordinary 
dogmatic method of determining known or knowable 
objects without considering their relation to the knowing 
subject. For, in answer to the ontological question; Kant 
maintained that we can say nothing, except so far as it is 
one with the logical question. In short, we can assert the 
possibility of that which is not, and the impossibility of 
that which is, contradictory with itself. The unintelligible 
cannot exist; for the assertion of its existence has no 
meaning. We can go beyond this only by considering 
the relation of objects to our faculty of knowledge. When 
we take this relation into account, we see that for the 
convsciousne^ss of objects as such, it is necessary that we 
should bring together conception and perception, deter¬ 
mining the “ blind ” perceptions by pure conceptions, and 
giving a real content to the “ empty ” categories by means 
•1 of the forms and matter of sense. Knowledge was thus 
shown to involve at once the “ idealising ” or univers 41 isiag 
of the particular^ matter of sense by thought, and the 
“ realising ” or particularising of the universals of thought 
by sense. The possibility, actuality, and necessity of 
objec^!} of knowledge may, therefore, be determined by 
reference to the conditions of knowledge, as well as in 
relation to the conditions of pure thought; and we can say, 
not only that objects, as conceived must not be self-contra¬ 


dictory, but that, as known, they must be conformed to the 
a priori conditions of perception and thought. Being so 
conformed, they, will be possible; if given in perception, 
they will be actual; while they will be necessary only if 
they are connected with what is already determined as 


actual by means of the universal conditions of experience, 
found, .however, that there was a special difficulty 
pSwSand ’■inning through all the Critique as to the connexion of the 
actoaiity. elements ^’hich have to be distinguished from and 

related to each other in experience; and we may expect 
that this difficulty will recur in (he discussion of the 
PoSHulates of Empirical Though^ which galhers up its 
genera result. This difficulty comes imrfview the moment 

a?,,,-'!-'. TtI P"^''*ility anti 

ofievn f conditions 

fexperience (of perception and conception) is possible." 
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“ That which agrees with the material conditions of experi¬ 
ence (of sensation) is actual.” Does this mean that these 
two sets of conditions may be separated—that, on the one 
hand, we can determine a thing as possible which we have 
not presented to us as actual, and that, on the other hand, 
we can have presented to us as actual that which we have 
not determined as possible, i.e., which is not determined as' 
such by the principles of pure understanding ? Or, does it 
mean simply to call attention to two aspects in which we 
must regard every object of experience as perceived and ^s 
conceived ? i The answer to these questions cannot be given 
by a simple “ yes ” or “ no,” without a consideration of the 
different forms of language and the different wrys of repre¬ 
senting the connexion of >the two elements to which Kant 
is led, according *as he approaches conception from the 
point of view of perception, or perception from the point 
of view of conception. 

In the Aesthetic, Kant deals wdth the ordinary view of 
perceptions as immediately given ideas of particular 
objects. Hence, he speaks of perception as directly 
referred to its object, and of conception as indirectly 
referred to its object through the perception. The-effect, 
however, of the Aesthetic was to take over U/the side of the 
subject not only the sensations but also the forms of time 
and space by w'hich the object was supposed to be deter¬ 
mined in perception, and to leave the object in itself utterly 
indeterminate, as a thing from which all perceptk;e predi¬ 
cates are withdrawn. But the next step,^taken by Kant 
in the Analytic, involves the further reduction of the per¬ 
ception to a mere manifold, w'hich has no unity, and is, 
therefore, no idea of anything. To give it such unity, 
and therefore to refer it to an object, the conception must 
be predicated of it. We are, therefore, required to con¬ 
ceive our knowledge of an object as sucPras due to u 
process of judgment, in’which the perception is brought 
under the conception of it; yet, at the same time, we are 
taught that if is only through this process that there ban 
exist for us any o&ject about which it is possible to jtidge. 
This, however, is made more intelligible by the interposi¬ 
tion, between sense and thought, of a synthesis of tf^ 
imagination whicli is conformable to the conception, ^ 

3 M 


Is it perception 
th.it enables us 
to refer our 
cuni.'eptions to 
objects, or 
conception 
that enables 
us to refer our 
perceptions to 
objects ? 
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of '^i^ hicb the conception is the principle “ represented in 
its universality.” Imaginatioij), acting in conformity with 
the 'Conception upon the manifold of sense, is supposed 
to produce an image, to which the conception can-then be 
attached as a predicate. And we can see that the judgment 
so made is not a process of analysis, if we observe that 
''the detachment of the conception from the perception, and 
.-the reference of the perception to the conception, are not 
two independent processes, but different aspects of one 
process of differentiation and integration, which is invplved 
in the transition from a sensitive to a thinking con¬ 
sciousness. 

Why both If we try to work out this view on the lines of Kant we 

find the old modes of expression taking new meanings, 
by Kant. To say that conception is attributed to the object through 
perception remains true, only if we do not forget that it is 
' just in relation to the conception which is thus separated 
from it, and as determined by that conception, that a 
sensation becomes the perception of an object. Hence, we 
have two apparently contradictory fcKins of expression— 
(i) that the understanding by means of its conceptions 
refers- our perceptions to objects, and ( 2 ) that conceptions 
,are referred td objects only indirectly through perceptions. 
The former mode of expression is preferred whenever Kant 
has to show that “ perceptions without conceptions are 
blind ” ;> the latter when he has to show that “ conceptions 
without iperceptions are empty.” For, in so far as it is the 
recognition of the conformity of the synthesis of perception 
with a rule derived from a conception which enables us 
to objectify our perceptions or refer them to objects, it 
“ may be said that the object is not perceived but only con¬ 
ceived; M’hile, in so far as the images of perception are 
supposed to be formed by synthesis according to a rule 
'in order thaf'they may be brought under the conception, 
it may be said that it is through the perception that the 
conception gets objective meaning.^ If, however, we do 

transcendental object is the correlate of the transcendental subject, 
which Is “ neither a perception nor a conception, but merely the form of con- 
sj;iousness which is implied in all perception and conception, and enables us to 
turn them intd knowledge.” (A. 382.) But the same thing is said of the trans¬ 
cendental object itself, which also is neither a perception-nor a conception. It is. 
f a mere X, of which we know nothing, anef of which, according to the present 
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not carefully note the two aspects of the process of deter¬ 
mining objects as such—as at once a determination of 
perception, by conception, and of conception by perception 
—we may fail to appreciate either the necessity of the 
separation of the two, or the way in which they are brought 
back to unity in the judgment of experience. 

This difficulty of co-ordinating the two sides of Kant’s 
thought shows itself especially in the different views 
reality or actuality, which we get when we are considering 
how conceptions, and how perceptions, are to be determined we get 
as objectively valid or real. In order to the possibility of one^*nswer. 
experience our perceptions rftust be determined by the 
schematised categories. But this means that ft sensuous 
image cannot be recognised as the image of an object, 
ualess it be brought under the principles of the under¬ 
standing and determined as an element in the “ context of 
experience.” Dreams and mere imaginations ‘refuse to 
.enter into that context, and it is by this that we distinguish 
them from realities. Hence, we find Karfit saying in the 
Prolegomena that “•space itself, with all the phenomena 
which it contains, are ideas, the objective validity of which 
is shown by their connexion according t^) the law of 
experience, just as the actual existence of mj^soul is shown- 
by the connexion of the phenomena of inner sense ”; and 
a few lines after he adds that “ the doubt whether experience 
furnishes secure criteria to distinguish it from imagina*- 
tion ” ^ is easily removed, as, in fact, it is always Removed 
in common life, by “ investigating the cfmnexion of the 

constitution of our understanding, we can never know anything, but which comes 
in only to serve as the correlate of the unity of apperception, and to supply that ^ 
unity to the manifold of sensible perception by means,of which th# understanding 
unites that manifold in the conception of an object.” (A. 251.)* Kant goes on to 
say that, “ the transcendental object cannot be detached from the data of sense, 
for otherwise nothing would remain through which it coul5,j3e thought,” an^ 
that it is not to be taken as “ a* particular object given to the understanding 
alone,” and determined for it by the categories; for “ the categories only serve 
to determine the transcendental object (the conception of something in general) 
by that which is given in sense. ” Jhis must be taken to mean that, while the 
perception is referred to lin object only as brought under the conceptiem, the 
conception is the conception of an object only as detennining the perception 
Each, therefore, apart from its relation to the other in the judg%ient, loses 
its meaning. , • 

1 Prolegomena, § 49, R. III. 106; H. IV. 84. 
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phenomena of inner and outer sense, according to the 
universal laws of experience.It is thus the principles 
of understanding, and especially the Analogies of Experi¬ 
ence, which determine for us what is real and what unreal, 
or, we should rather say, enable us to distinguish in what 
sense any particular appearance is real; for even a dream, 
recognised as such, is referred to a particular place in 
' the context of experience. In this sense, it is only for a 
thinking consciousness that there can be any question as 
to the reality and unreality of its perceptions; and such 
a consciousness can answer the question only by showing 
that they are, or are not, really possible, i.e., that they can, 
or cannot,’’be connected with other perceptions according 
to the pure principles of the understanding. 

So^ far, however, we have been lobKing at experience 
from the side of perception. From the side of conception 
we seem’■'to reach a somewhat different result. For con¬ 
ceptions have all their validity in relation to perceptions; 
they are, therefore, regarded merely as possible predicates 
of objects, which become actualised otily in so far as their 
objects are giyen in sense. From this point of view, Kant 
maintains thai no conceptions can be shown a priori to be 
■ conceptions ot actual or even possible objects except so 
far as they are necessary to the possibility of experience. 
Even these are in themselves merely possible; for they 
can be shown to be necessary “ only in relation to some¬ 
thing incidental, viz., possible experience”; and they 
become actual only w’hen, and because, data of sense are 
given which can be subsumed under them. From this 
point of view, then, conceptions as such cannot go beyond 
possibility; and th§y cannot go even so far, unless they 
are conceptions necessary to experience. And it is per¬ 
ception alone which can carry us over from possibility to 
'‘actuality. Nay, we find Kant even speaking as if per¬ 
ception supplied in itself a sufficient criterion 6f reality, 
apart from all determination of it by conception, and as 
if such determination were necessary only to establish the 
reality of that which is not given in perception. To this 
\iew at le/ist such language as the following would be 
i^nost conformable: “ That the conceptipn of a thing pre¬ 
cedes its perception, signifies m.erely its possibility. But 
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the perception, which furnishes the matter for the con¬ 
ception, is the one thing «that gives it the character of 
reality. We may, however, recognise the existence t)f a 
thing before the perception of it,^and therefore compara¬ 
tively a priori, if only it be connected with certain of our 
perceptions according to the principles of their empirical 
combination, i.e., the analogies of experience.” ^ Here,* 
therefore, Kant speaks as if the difficulty were only as to“ 
the reality of what is not directly perceived, and as if, 
therefore, nothing were needed to certify for us the reality 
of that which is perceived or to “ distinguish it from an 
imagination.” And it is in hhrniony with this that in the 
immediate corltext we find him asserting that “ ♦n the mere 
conception of a thing no tharacter which determines it as 
existing can be incltided.” ^ ^ 

We can understand the possibility of Kant’s lookingKant 
at the subject in these two opposite ways ohly if we 
. remember the reciprocal presuppositipn of perception and 
conception in the judgment of knowledge, and the way ansvj-ers. 
in which Kant trie^ to explain it, now from the point of 
view of perception, and now from the pomt of view of 
conception. The effect of this is, no doijbt, a fr^mal 
contradiction which Kant himself never disentangles, but- 
which we must endeavour to disentangle, if w’e would do 


^ A. 226; B. 273. ^ 

® In the Reflexiotmt Kani^i (ii. § 1095) we find Kant saying that “ Possibility is 
thought without being given, while actuality is given without being Tfiought, and 
necessity is given through being thought.” This statement (as Erdmann points 
out in his note) finds iLs parallel in the idea of the Prolegomena, according to 
which sense-perception enables us to make judgments which become judgments of 
experience by the aid of the categories; and also in the language of the Critique • 
(A. 90; B. 122), which, however, may be regarded*as a preliminary statement. 
There are other passages where the same ideas are traceable. On the other hand, 
it is the prevailing view of the Analytic that perceptions (not conceptions) are 
in themselves the subjective determinations of the mind, i^ich are referred t# 
objects as ’tl^py are bdUnd togetlfer in accordance with the principles of the 
pure understanding, and that, apart from this, they are ‘ for us as good as 
nothing.’ We cannot bring these two statements into line with each oy^er, 
unless we r^ard tliem as an imperfect expression of the truth that neither per¬ 
ception nor conception flas any meaning for us except as combined In the 
judgment In the unity of the judgment, the perception may be regarded ^ 
expressing^ the reality, and the conception the possibility; but •they have tl! 
jrce only as factors ini the judgment of necessity, which, as Kant says, ^ 
‘existence as given through its very possibility.” | 
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justice to him. The important point, as I have already 
indicated, is to distinguish thei 6^os avu> and the 6S09 kotw^ 
i.e,; the regressive method in which Kant follo.ws experi¬ 
ence back to its a priori conditions, and the progressive 
method in which he advances from the a priori conditions 
to the experience which depends upon them. In the 
^ former point of view, as we have seen, Kant begins with 
•a supposed fact, say, the fact that “ something happens,” 
and asks how it can become a fact for me. In this way 
l>e tries to show the necessity of the forms of sense# of 
the conceptions of the understanding, and finally of th*e 
unity of apperception,—all ih order that the supposed facts 
of nature may become facts for me. Kant (bus vindicates 
the a priori generally as necessary to the possibility' of 
experience. What he does not recogdise is that, as these 
conditions are conditions without which the facts would 
not exist <or us, i.e., without these conditions the facts 
would lose for us all, the determination which they seemed 
at first to have, .we can no longer speak as if there were 
an element in them which is given apfert from the process 
w’hereby they become known. What w^e have been doing 
in tte-e deductftm of the a priori principles has been simply 
rto show thatthe object has no meaning except as an 
existence for a self, and that, therefore, we are obliged 
to add on the new^ qualifications which are involved in 
this relation, if we would not take away from it all the 
qualificariions which it has as an object. But, having fol¬ 
lowed out this afgument to its result, we cannot be allowed 
to turn round, and speak as if there w’ere something 
given—if not an object, a perception, or if not a perception, 
•a manifold*of sense—apart from its being known. This 
residuum of *the original fact, however, Kant always pre¬ 
serves; and, consequently, the actuality or reality seems 
♦0 him to be something additional^ to the complete thought 
or real possibility of the object. Hence, while‘it is said 
that being is “ for us as good as nothing,” if it is not 
beUbg-for-thought, yet being as given is still conceived to 
be something over and above being-for-thought. The idea 
of a logicrd subsumption of perception under ^conception 
holds its ground, even when it is confes^d that perception 
nothing for us except as subsumed, and it is all but 
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confessed that the thought is nothing for us (it said to 
be empty) except in relatiopito the perception it is supposed 
to subsunie, i.e., that thought has no meaning except as 
referring to being and including it. In other words, as 
there is no being except being-yor-thought, so there is 
no thought which is not the thought of being,—^being 
manifesting itself in consciousness to another, or, in self-* 
consciousness, to itself. .. . 

If the 0^09 av(0 stops short of its goal, the O^O? Karw Conception 

^ D j ’ presupposes 

becomes impossible. This is what is meant by Kant’s tran- 

, • scends percep- 

assertion that, even if we have the complete thought of‘>0“.?=■ seif- 

, , ^ co^isciousness 

an object, even though we fu^ly understand the conditions p'-wupposes » 
of its possibility, we are not able apart fron> perception scends ibe 

.. Tr 1 • t t 1 • consciousne'is 

t (3 that it is real. If this meant merely that speculation of objects, 

has no meaning* except as an interpretation of facts, or 
that all it can do is to di.scover what is really meant by 
these facts, the statement would be quite unexceptionable. 

It would in that case be only an explanation of the true 
meaning that underlies the saying, nihij est in intellectu 
quod non prius m sensu. It would be another way of 
stating that in our experience self-consciousness presup¬ 
poses the consciousness of objects, and cannot be.#other 
than a return upon the unity involved in'^hat conscious¬ 
ness.^ If we could, therefore, conceive of a thought which 
was not relative to perception, or did not include it, such 
thought could never by its own movement maky its way 
to perception. If self-consciousness could be* divorced 
from the consciousness of objects, the bfgach could never 
be healed. But no such breach ever exists. No doubt, 
in the first appearance of self-consciousness, the self is 
abstractly opposed to the object; and in tha advance of 
reflexion, this opposition reappears*as the.distinction of 

’ Wc must, however, always remember that the conscio^sne.ss of objects does 
not exist apart from this return. Apperception, from one p8int of view, is oifly 
the interpretation of perception; but this interpretation exists always, though it 
may be as yet in what Kant calls a “ weak ” form, in all that can be properly 
called perceptioi^ “This consciousness may be but weak, so that we are ^are 
of it only in the effect and not«n the act itself, i.e., that we do not connect 
it immediately with the ‘genesis of the idea; but, in spite of this distinction, Me 
consciousness must always be discoverable,” {when a manifold is bound together 
in the i(Jea of an object,) “however it may want outstanding clearness,”Ve., 
the clearness which belongs to the conception as at once distinpished from, Ind 
referred to, the perception (A. 104). 
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concepticyi from perception—conception in which the mind 
seems to abide with itself, fr(j|m perception in which it 
seems to come into contact with something different from 
itself. Kant’s separation of the analytic movement of 
thought from the synth'etic movement of knowledge is 
another form of the same fundamental contrast. But, if 
*ve ask how the analytic unity of thought becomes possible, 
,we are obliged to say with Kant that it is mediated by 
the synthetic unity of the consciousness of objects.^ And 
it^is difficult to see how, consistently with this view of 
analysis as being synthesis and something .more Kant 
could still speak of it as something less. In any case, 
the absolut^.opposition of possibility to reality, of concep¬ 
tion to perception, stands or falls with the opposition ‘Of, 
analysis to synthesis; and the same eohsiderations thaj; 
are fafal to the latter must be equally fatal to the former. 
It* is true,* indeed, that we can think of something as 
possible which we do not know to be real, and whfch we 
cannot know to bg real or unreal till new perceptions have 
enabled us to verify or reject it. Ev»ry scientific hypo¬ 
thesis furnishes an instance of such conceptions which are 
merely, possible. But this means only that conception 
envelops with, •’and in relation to, perception; which is 
of course necessary, if conception is but perception return¬ 
ing upon the unity implied in it. If we do not know all 
the conditions of the possibility of an object, we do not 
know its ^reality; and if a new perception enables us to 
discover such reqhty, it is by enabling us to complete our 
thought of its possibility. Kant, however, speaks as if 
that thought might be completed, and yet the object be 
conceived as,merely possible so long as it is not presented 
in sense : and. on this it is a sufficient criticism to point 
out that in sense apart from thought no object can be 
piesented, andtthat, if we take sense as meaning percep¬ 
tion, the presentation of the object ifi perceplion necessarily 
implies an addition to our thought of it, and,—in the case 
w|;i^ a perception enables us to verify a hypofhesis,—this 
addition must be just that which is needed to correct and 
coijiplete our hypothesis, or our conception of the real 
possibility ot the object in question. If^we could 'know 

133 noie.^ 
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the whole conditions of an object apart from perception, 
we should know its reality; and that we cannot do so, 
merely means that there is no such thing as thought apart 
from perception, no thought which is not the return of 
perception upon itself. On the other hand, through the 
presence of an object in sense, we should not know its 
reality if such presence were anything externally added 
to thought; for, in that case it would be at most the- 
presence of a sensuous image, which could not tell us 
anything about the possibility of any object as such.^ , 

• 

^In the Works of T. H. Green, II. ^3 se^., this distinction is fully discussed, 
and Kant’s position in relation to it clearly stated. The fr>Ilowing passage may 
be quoted :—“ It is not that there are three sorts of objects, the possible, the real, 
the’pecessary, but that the real world is known to us through a succession of 
experiences, which the'miity of the understanding renders a whole of mutually 
qualifying elements, and that thus to us in any stage of experience, there are 
many possibilities of which we cannot yet say whether they are^real; they ^re 
possibilities, as not being inconsistent, according to the formal conditions of 
experience, with our hitherto experience, but possibilities of which we cannot say 
that they are real, because our hitherto experience is*only a part of possible 
experience.” • 

“ Kant’s error (I think) lies in treating such possibility as ‘ objective possi- 
bility.’ It is not objective possibility, unless consistent v«th the whole order 
of the world as it is, and whatever is possible in this senses also real. In this 
latter (the true) sense of the ‘ objectively possible,’ it is quite true that the object, 
when from possible it becomes real, is ‘not further determined,’ but only so 
because in this sense the possible and the real are the same. To the objectively 
possible in the above sense, the occurrence of a sensation (a new perception) 
on our part makes no difference. To the subjectively possible it may make a 
great difference. It may verify or falsify an hypothesis. A ‘su^ectively pos¬ 
sible ’ conception must precede every experiment TGhe experiment shows 
whether a relation of phenomena, supposed to be possible, is real or not. 
Through it nothing becomes real which was not real before. ‘ Is it not the case, 
however,’ it may be said, ‘ that through it what was cojtceivcd as possible comes tq 
be conceived as real, and that without any change i# the contenf of conception?’ 
No, because the experiment always involves the analysis of scftne phenomena not 
analy.sed before; it enables you to judge that a really always accompanies b, 
whereas before you only guessed it, because, after a cruci^ experiment, you are 
able to sfet .aside all •conditions ^n the complex phenomena, which included b, 
and which a had been found to follow, except b itself.” 

“Thus, taking the ‘possible object’ in one sense, it is quite true th^t the 
occurrence of a perception coriesfjonding to it makes no difference to its content; 
but of such an object ft is unmeaning to say that, through the occufrence of 
perceptions, from being possible it becomes real. Taking ‘ possible object^ in 
another ^ense, it is quite true that the occurrence of a perception conve^its 
possibility into reality,*but, in doing so, it further determines the conceptiol of 
the object.” • 
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While,, then, it must, in a sense, be admitted that per¬ 
ception is logically prior to tkought, and consciousness 
of objects to self-consciousness, it is not allowable for us 
to treat the former as having any residuum in them which 
is separate from, and inaccessible to, the latter. We can, 
however, see how Kant should hold that it was so, when 
^ye consider how he regarded pure self-consciousness as 
an analytic judgment, and how consequently he conceived 
thought as confined to mere analysis of all matter given 
to, it. It is true that he gives us the means of correcting 
his error when he speaks of the analytic unity of apper-' 
ception as implying or presfipposing the synthetic unity 
(of the concciousness of objects). But, as *1 have often 
pointed out already, he regards the relation of the former 
to the latter as negative, just as if self-tdnsciousness wer£ 
reached merely by abstraction from some part of the con¬ 
tents of thft consciousness of objects. And, as the method 
of mere abstraction cannot be reversed, he holds that the 
necessity of the /carw, i.e., of the reference of percep¬ 
tion to thought, does not involve thte necessity of the 
0^0? apo), i.e., of the reference of thought to perception. 
He ia.obliged,^indeed, to regard thought as taking on a 
synthetic funcflon in relation to the data of sense; but 
he holds (i) that this synthetic function is to be explained 
by the reflexion of the pure or formal unity of thought 
(irt the analytic judgment) upon the forms of sense, and 
(2) that it^cannot yield any results higher than the mathe¬ 
matical principles and the analogies of experience, i.e., 
it cannot do more than enable us to establish necessary 
relations between elements given as disparate from thought 
hnd from each other. The categories of external relation 
are thus its highest products, the furthest point to which 
pure thought can go in introducing its own unity into 
the data of se»ise. And in these categories, after all, w^e 
have only analogues of the unity of thought. ‘ To go 
further than this, and establish an organic unity between 
the''Qifferent elements thus taken up, is a step from which 
we arb precluded by the nature of spa*ce and time, the 
cofiditions gf the given matter which thought tries to 
afe^orb. And it follows, of course, that^we are ndt able 
to establish such a unity between thought itself and the 
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matter it takes up. In dealing with the matte? of sense, 
thought is, as it were, antepiscopus in partibus infidelium, 
and canpot thoroughly convert that matter to the likeness 
of its own transparent unity; rather, it is itself subdued 
to the element it works in, and produces only a synthesis 
or external combination which is analogous to that unity. 

And it is this that explains the final recoil of thougftt 
upon ideas set up by itself as a goal for its endeavour, * 
as an aim which it must follow in all its empirical work, 
but with which the result of that work remains alw,3ys 
incommensurable. 

4 * 

If we reject this view, oif the ground that the seeming The principles 

^ ^ “ of the possibility 

contingency* of objects in relation to the c^snscious self, of experience 

. 1 , . . , . cannot he 

and the consequent opposition between perception and as 

t •*•11 \ 1* 1 • merely possible. 

•conception, is siftiply due to the ordinary abstract view 
of things as unrelated to the subject for which they are, 
we must also reject Kant’s idea tha^t conception* in general, ’ 
and especially the conceptions w^l\ich are the conditions 
under w'hich objects are determined as such, are themselves 
merely possible. The universal conditions of all experience 
cannot themselves be regarded as particular conditions, 

W’hich require to be united with other coRditions Wf order 
to constitute knowledge. It is true that ffiere is no mean¬ 
ing in the universal except in relation to the particular, 
any more than in the particular except in relation to the 
universal; but this only proves that we cawnot trace 
experience back to a thought and a perception, *^’hich exist 
independently of each other. The trah6cendental deduc¬ 
tion, w'hile it shows that particular facts or objects exist 
for us only through the conceptions of the pure under¬ 
standing, forbids us to turn our hand and ifpeak of these 
conceptions as hypothetical till rejil objects are given in 
sense. For, on the one hand, it is only^as already deter¬ 
mined by those principles that sense cAn supply ^ny 
particulars that could be supposed to verify them, and such 
verification, therefore, would come too late or would 
involve a circle in reasoning. And, on the other liand, 
the transcenden*tal reflexion w’hich calls attention’ to the 
universal as presupposed in the particular,^as it reaches 
the Universal oynly through the particular, does not rteed 
to look to the particular for any further verification of Ihe 
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reality the universal. What appears in particular cases 
as such verification is always, a» has been already shown, 
the completion and correction of our conceptions, by new 
conceptions; and if the new perceptions which are- said 
to verify our conceptions, did not also bring new concep¬ 
tions, i.e., if they did not add to our conception, they 
cliuld not bring to it any verification which It has not got 
already simply in being thought. 

. If, however, this view be adopted, a great change will 
be j)roduced in the Kantian conception of the principles 
^of modality. For these principles are supposed to call 
attention to the nature of kno^m objects as determined by 
their relationtto the subject, and especially to the limitation 
of knowledge to phenomena, which arises out of this 
relation. But in what sense is this limitetlon to be under-* 
stood? It does not mean, we have seen, that we are 
•►limited to thfe knowdedge^of objects given as such in sense, 
for no objects are so given. It means that objects exist_ 
for us only througii a synthesis of the manifold of sense 
in relation to the unity of the conscious self, and that, 
therefore, the determination of these objects in themselves 
and in#their rel^ions, as constituting one world of experi¬ 
ence, cannot gi?e us a complete knowledge of them, till 
we have realised that it is a determination for the self and 
by the self. When, how^ever, we thus regard all objects 
as t)bjects* for-a-self, our conception of these objects and 
their relation becomes essentially altered. Thus, the per¬ 
ception that the action and reaction of objects upon each 
other only exists for a conscious self and cannot be separ¬ 
ated from their relation to such a self, should lead us to 
recognise thai, beneath the appearance of external action 
.and reaction, there is a deeper community or unity of 
objects, of w'hich such apparent external determination by 
ea(?h other is the manifestation. It^should |)repare us, in 
fact, for the discovery that the external relations of'objects 
are the result of a deeper internal or organic relation of 
them’f which is hid from us only by the abstract w^ay in 
which the ordinary consciousness and also science deal 
with objects, ^without regard to their relation to the self. 
Thif, Kant, of course, does not recognise but he at least 
rec^)gnlses that the relation of objects to the self cannot 
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be brought under the same categories as those w,bich deter¬ 
mine the relations of objects to each other for the self. 
And it is one of the chief objects of his critical work, to 
show that the consciousness of this relation of objects to 
the subject makes a complete 'change in our conception 
of these objects, authorising us to bring them under deter¬ 
minations to which they could not be subjected if thsy 
were regarded as things in themselves. But he uses this ^ 
idea only as a justification for the application of the Mathe-,, 
matical Principles and the Analogies of Experience. That 
is, he attojnpts to show only that objects are necessarily 
determined in relation to each other by these principles,' 
because they are determined in relation to the self. But 
‘he does not see that the perception of the necessary relation 
rto the self of the'objects as so determined, throws a new 
light on the objects themselves, and alters our view of 
their relations. It is, however, obvious thai>, if we say.' 
that‘objects are determined, e.g., by the Analogies of 
Experience, only in relation to the self, we are forced to 
change our views'of these very Analogies, and to recognise 
that the objects which, under these Analogies are regarded 
as externally determining each other, have really ai.deeper 
community or unity with each other. ' , 

Of this point I shall speak further at the end of this 
chapter. For the present, it is sufficient to repeat that ihu 
the reason why Kant refuses to advance to sych a eon- , 
ception, which yet he was the first to suggestf^lies in his 
rooted prejudice as to the analytic cliajacter of thought 
in itself. In spite of this analytic character, Kant regards 
thought as furnishing in relation to the forms and matter 
of sense, certain principles of connexion, toy which the 
manifold of sense may be determihed so .as to give rise. ' 
to a consciousness of objects; but here he stops. Having 
brought the extraneously given manifold into unity under 
the conception of an object, the thinkmg subject, according j 
to Kant, is conscious of itself in relation, but only in 
negative relation, to tjiat object. And it still appears as 
an accident that an object should be present to it at all ,* , 
or, to put it more definitely, that a manifold q| sense should 
be present to a^subject (which is in itself a pure unity^ as 
the material out of which an objective consciousness can 
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be developed. This mere contingency of objects of experi¬ 
ence in relation to the subject ?s such, is maintained by 
Kant, in spite of his own recognition that, apart from the 
consciousness of objects, the consciousness of self would 
be impossible. 

The contingency of experience in relation to thought as 
seated by Kant, has two aspects; it is a general and a 
particular contingency. In the former aspect, it is asserted 
to be a contingency that any materials for experience 
should be given at all; in the latter aspect, it is asserted 
to'be a contingency that just such materials-, should be 
given as are actually supplied in sense. In other words, 
there is nothing in the nature of the universal determina¬ 
tions of possible experience that makes it necessary that 
any object should be given, any experience be realised by 
us; and there is nothing in these determinations that 
makes it necessary that the experience realised should be 
just such as we actually have; for the nature of our 
intelligence merely fixes certain conditions as to the kinds 
of experience which are possible, but within these con¬ 
ditions, leaves everything free. Of the first of these kinds 
of contingency we have already spoken, and it has been 
pointed out tharKant’s own assertion, that the conscious¬ 
ness of objects is presupposed in the consciousness of self, 
contains its refutation. For that cannot be said to be 
contingent for the self without which there would be no 
conscious 'elf, and strictly speaking, no self at all. We 
can therefore say,, that for the self, the object is a necessary 
presupposition; and from this we may immediately infer 
that it must be given in conformity with the a priori con¬ 
ditions of perception and conception; or, in other words, 
the sensational matter taken up into experience must be 
capable of a synthesis by the imagination which is in 
conformity with the principles of the pure understanding. 
But beyond this, the matter may be regarded as free from 
any determination by thought, and therefore the particular 
laws'’'’uf nature, as well as the particular objects to which 
they apply, might, so far as we can see, be very different 
•from what w^e find them empirically to be. 

>/6w, without for the present questioning the ge'neral 
point of view from which this distinction is drawn, we 
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may notice that in the second edition of the Critique, Kant 
introduces a new determination into the transcendental 
view of the objects of our knowledge, to which aR par¬ 
ticular objects are required to conform, and, in fact, 
extends in one important aspect fhe a priori determination 
of experience. In the first edition he had maintained that 
all particular experiences must conform to principles which 
were developed by schematising the categories in reference, 
to time. And, as time is the general form of all percep¬ 
tions, outward and inward, it seemed to follow that these 
principles c^pply indifferently to external and internal 
experience alike; though there may be'certain other con¬ 
ditions derived from the nature of space, wlftich must be 
thken into account in applying them to outer experience. 
Put in the second edition of the Critique, we find Kant 
maintaining that it is only to outer experience under the 
form of space that the principles of pure understanding 
must be applied, at least in the first instance, and that any 
application of them to inner experience is secondary, if 
indeed it be possible at all. He thus, as 1 have said, 
attempts in one way to extend his conception of the a priori 
conditions of experience, in so far as he makes it include 
the determination by the categories of thef'-’matter of sen^e 
as given under the form of space, as w^ell as under the 
form of time; yet, in another way, he limits that con¬ 
ception, in so far as he asserts that the priqciples "So 
developed apply only to outer experience, and'-flot in the 
same sense to inner experience. Outer"and inner experi¬ 
ence cease to be two parallel kinds of knowledge, and the 
latter becomes posterior to, and dependent on, the former. 
The result of this is that Kant takes up an altogether 
different attitude towards the so-called “Idealist,” i.e., 
towards those who deny the reality of external objects as 
such, or at least the possibility of proving it. To show 
this, it will be’necessary to trace the development of his 
thought in some detail. 

The metSod of dealipg with the Idealists which Kant 
adopts in the first edition of the Critique, may be described 
by saying that he partly lowers internal experience to^the 
level ‘of external experience, and partly raises exte'rbal 
experience to the level of internal experience. Lambert’s 
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criticism ^of the Dissertation had already brought Kant 
face to face with a difficulty thfit arose out of his view of 
spacf and time as forms of perception. Larnbert had 
found it comparatively easy to regard space as merely an 
ideal form, seeing that if is a form under which we know 
things other than ourselves but he had found it hard to 
take the same view of time as the form of inner experience, 
^and to admit that we know even our own states merely 
^ as phenomena and not in their real nature. 
by'eqSiif auswcr to this objection, Kant argues that, as we 

determine the relation of things in time a-priori, time' 
cannot be a determination of things which belongs to them 
apart from j^iir perception. Self-perceptionf as the per¬ 
ception of our states in time, is thus affected by a fqtfn 
which reduces the object-self to the phenomenal level, tp 
which* things without us are admitted to be reduced by 
tht fact tlt#t we know them only through our own ideas. 
The mediation of a form, under which things are brought 
in being perceive,d, fs implied in both cases; and if^ 
reduces the one into a phenomenon, 4 t must reduce tl 
other also. The error which has led to the idea that thingl 
in space are inaccessible to that immediate perception, i)| 
which our innet' being is present to us, is explained mort 
fully in Kant’s comment upon the fourth Paralogism o| 
Rational Psychology. It had been argued by Descartes 
and othe/s that our ^-Consciousness of external things 
problemat^, because they are outside of us, and therefore 
we can know tljam only by their effect upon us. Fori 
“the inference from effect to cause is always doubtful,| 
and it might be that, after all, what we referred to some| 
thing exteri^l, was to be regarded simply as the result 
of something jnternaf. In this way Descartes was led to 
maintain that all we can be sure of is the play of our own 
states of ccnsoiousness. To this Kant answers that, while 
in a sense it is true that w’e cannbt go beyond ourselves 
and wffiat is immediately present in our consciousness, yet 
the^inference drawm in regard ,to things in space is 
erroneous; because it involves a confusion between the 
externality of things to each other, an externality which 
be/^ngs to them only as they are present in our conscious¬ 
ness, and an externality to consciousness, which would 
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be the negation of such presence. But, if it is 'once seen 
that things can be deterniined as in space only as they 
are objects of perception to us, it becomes impossible to 
make such a confusion, or to think that “ in space ” means 
“ out of consciousness.” The “ outness ” is recognised as 
existing between objects which are for consciousness, and 
not between consciousness and objects. Now, this is what 
Descartes and his followers overlooked, and therefore their* 
“ Transcendental Realism led directly to Empirical Ideal¬ 
ism.” Considering space to be a determination of things 
in themselvies, not only in their relations to each other but 
also in their relation to the nMnd as a thing in itself, they 
were obliged"to deny that we can have real knowledge of 
that, which ex hypothesi is outside of our minds just as 
one external object is outside of another. On the.^ other 
hand, Kant claims for his own Transcendental Idealism 
that, just because it teaches that reciprocal externality can 
.belong to objects only in relation to^us who perceive them 
as in space, it shows that we perceive external objects in 
.space just as direcdy and immediately as we perceive the 
States of our own consciousness in time. It may, indeed, 
,be objected that we are liable to illusions, and seem'Some- 
times to perceive objects in space which’ do not really 
exist; and, that being the case, it may be asked whether 
'space itself with all its contents may not be illusory. But, 
the answer is that the very possibility of such ai 5 illusion 
presupposes the reality of space. An illusion *fs a par- 
i|;icular phenomenon referred to the wroing place in the 
.^ntext of experience, but it presupposes the existence of 
ithat context. To suppose that space and all outer experi¬ 
ences are illusions would be virtually to deity that con-' 
sciousness makes a distinction between ’the different 
^elements of its content, which it obviou§ly does make, 
on the ground of the nullity of another distinction which 
it^ cannof possibfy make. We cannot divide the contents 

of consciousness into a content which is in consciousness, 
• ‘ 1 '* 

and a content which w out of consciousness; but we 

certainly can an<f do make a distinction between objects 

in space and the successive perceptions or feelings of i^e 

I sensitive subject,, which, as such, are not apprehended as 

I in space, and therefore not as spatially related to each 

VOL. I. ^ 2 N 
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other. It is the vain search for an impossible object 
external to me in the sense of feeing out of my conscious¬ 
ness,' which throws doubt upon the simple fact that there 
are objects in consciousness which are represented as 
external to each other, and as different from the ideas which 
are referred to my subjective states. But, if there were 
objects outside of me in the former sense, they would not 
•be in space; for nothing can be in space which is not 
represented as being in it. It is true that, as in the case 
o( the illusion mentioned above, we may represent* as 
existing in space what is not really there; but,this merely’ 
means that we have given a wrong interpretation to certain 
sensations, or that we have referred a phenomenon to the 
wrong place in the context of experience. But the correc¬ 
tion of such an error can come only “^rom the necessity 
we are under of finding a place for everything in that one 
context, ^f I see something w'hich I believe to be a 
tangible object on the window pane, and if when I put. 
out my hand to touch it I find nothing, I discover that 
the supposed object does not conform tO relations of sight 
and touch which 1 have otherwise learnt to hold good for 
objects of ext^irnal perception; hence, I am obliged to 
find another ifiterpretation for the visual appearance in 
question. But, both the mistake and its correction would 
be impossible, if there were no ordered connexion of 
external experience to which phenomena could be referred. 
And if there be such an ordered connexion, that is all that 
we mean by exifitence in space. In like manner, all that 
we mean by existence in time is, that there is a similar 
connexion of phenomena as represented in it. On the 
'other hand,* if by the existence of objects we mean their 
existence as things in themselves, apart from all conditions 
in which they ^re perceived and known, we are not able 
t6 say whethef the unknown ground of external phenomena 
is, or is not, different from the unknown ground of internal 
phenomena; for we are not able to say anything definite 
aboiit either. “ If any one should^sk whethef my Psycho¬ 
logy *is dualistic, I answer, ‘ Certainl/, but only in an 
er^irical s^se ’; by which I mean that in the connexion 
of experience matter is really presented ^to outer sense as 
a phenomenal substance, just as the thinking ego is really 
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presented to inner sense as a phenomenal subsisance. In 
both cases, the phenomena must be connected together 
according to the rules which this category of subsftance 
brings into the connexion of innpr and ou’ter perceptions, 
with a view to the constitution of an experience. But, if 
it be proposed to me to widen the conception of Dualism 
and to take it, as is usually done, in a transcendental sensd*, 

I must point out that by such a course I should deprive’ 
myself of any ground for maintaining Dualism, in pre¬ 
ference to either of the other alternative systems '*of 
Materialism* or Spiritualism. To asser); such a Dualism . 
would simply be to confuse’ a difference m our way of 
representing'bbjects (which in themselves remain unknown) 
with a difference of these objects in themselves. I myself 
as represented by ihner sense in time, and objects in, space 
outside of me, are indeed specifically different phenome^^a, 
but this does not enable me to thwik of them ‘^s different 
things. The transcendental object which lies at the basis 
of external phenomena, like that which lies at the basis 


of internal percepfion, is neither matter nor a thinking 
being in itself, but a, to us unknown, .ground of the 
phenomena which enable, us to attain ouij> empirical per¬ 
ception of each of these kinds of object. 


These considerations are then applied by Kant to remove Kant supposes 
the difficulty which, on the ordinary theory, was felt as 
to the connexion of mind and body. The whole difficulty, the connexion 
he thinks, lay in the hypostasis of external phenomena, Wy” “ ^ 
which were supposed to be things existing outside of our 
consciousness with the same quality which they have in 


our consciousness. For, when the relation was thus con¬ 


ceived, the question how the things produced the ideas 
corresponding to them, was beset with difficulty. “ To an 
external object none but external effects, i.e., changes of 
place, could b^ attribute^; nor could it possess any powers 
except powders to determine spatial relations. But, in us, 
all effects produced are thoughts; and to these no rela^on 
of place, no change of place, and no spatial form can be 
assigned. Hence, we completely lose the guiding thread 
which, in external perception, is supplied by the survival 
of caukes in theif effects, when we try to follow external 
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objects in their effects upon inner sense. We should, 
however, reflect that bodies art' not things in themselves 
w'hich are immediately present to us, but phenomena of 
an unknown object; an^ that motion is not the effect of 
this unknown cause, but merely the phenomenal appear¬ 
ance of its influence upon our sense. Body and motion, 
then, being neither of them things outside of us but only 
ideas within us, we do not need to suppose that the motion 
of matter produces ideas in us; but motion, with the 
matter which reveals itself in motion, is itself a mere |dea; 
and the whole sflf-made difficulty reduces itself to the' 
question how, and through Vhat cause, the ideas of our 
sensibility £?re so connected together, that thhse which we 
call external perceptions can be represented according .'to 
empii;ical laws as objects without usf” When this i-s 
understood, it becomes unnecessary to resort to any such 
hypothesis as that of .pre-established harmony or that of 
occasional causes, in order to get rid of the idea of a 
physical influence of matter upon mind; for, the difficulty 
of the latter hypothesis lay in the fact,*that moving matter 
was taken for n thing in itself and not for a phenomenon. 
Froffi' the poirt of view we haye now reached, we must 
give another shape to the problem, and ask how a thinking 
being can have external perceptions. In this shape, how¬ 
ever, as Kant maintains, the problem is obviously 
insoluble; and our reference of each perception to a thing 
in itself ^s its cause is merely a way of marking the 
position of a kmtws in our knowledge. The question, 
indeed, is one wffiich we are so far from being able to 
answer that we cannot even say whether, if the power of 
external pe^-ception ^were taken from us, we should, or 
should not, be able still to think these or other objects. 

Let us restate this argument of Kant a little more freely. 
6n the ordinary view of the relation of mind and. matter, 
we have to think of the motion of a body as producing 
se^jsation, if not perception, in the mind, jusj, in the same 
way in which it produces motion in another body. But 
if we* adopt such an idea, we necessarily make a leap from 
aiause to fan effect which is not homogeneous with it; 
we completely “ lose the guiding thread twhich is stipplied 

^A. 387.. 
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by the survival of causes in their effects.” There is no 
identity continuing itself i?i the change, but rather a com¬ 
plete fiCTa^ami «V aXXo yevoi. This difficulty, however, 
which the Cartesians and Leibni? sought to evade by the 
theories of occasional causes and of pre-established har¬ 
mony, disappears, as Kant here contends, whenever we 
realise that both effect and cause are phenomenal; thougfi 
the former are phenomena presented under the forms of' 
space and time, and the latter are phenomena presented 
only under the form of time. Putting it otherwise, when 
we consider that motion is essentially jmotion for a per¬ 
ceiving self, i.e., is “ an idea,'’ and that the supposed effect, 
the sensation produced, is simply another tiVent, which 
also is, only as it is for the perceiving self, i.e., also is an 
idea, the difficulty of connecting these two kip,ds of 
“ ideas ” seems to disappear or to become less important. 
They l?oth form links in one conleyt of experierice, though 
•the one is represented as an event happening to a 
phenomenal substance determined in "space, while the 
other is representeci as happening to a phenomenal sub¬ 
stance which has no determination as in space. Both 
have to be taken as mere phenomena or ideas, thollgh it 
so happens that the objects in space “ have the illusive 
characteristic that they appear, as it were, to detach them¬ 
selves from the soul and hover outside of it.” While 


therefore, we cannot understand “ how external ^rception 
should be possible for us,” we do not find any absolute 
chasm opening between it and internal “perception such 


that only a deus ex machina can bridge it over. 


This solution seems at first satisfactory; and no doubt p“5‘Jye t© 
it does remove the ordinary dualistic difficulty* which gave 
rise to the theories of “ Occasional Caused ” and “ Pre- experience?. 


established Harmony ”; for it shows that the external 
object,.as welj as the .^elf as an object, is ?elative to the 
self as a’subject, and that in that sense both are “ ideas.” 
But we soon»find the difficulty returning upon us in ano^t,her 
shape. For, according* to this view, we are obliged to 
regard all phenomena as constituting one context of 
experience, in which all inner as well as all ^iuter pheno¬ 
mena ‘are combined according to the principles of the 
pure understanding. Now, in the first place, such a vievf, 
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as Kant indicates in the passage just quoted, would compel 
us to conceive the individual thinking subject as a sub¬ 
stance among other substances, acted on by them and 
reacting upon them. Bijit, even in the first edition of the 
Critique, reciprocity is treated by Kant himself, as a 
category which must be schematised not only in relation 
fo time but also to space, and as therefore a category 
■\Vhich can be applied only to things which are determined 
as existing in space. And in this very chapter in which 
he speaks of the “ thinking ego as a phenomenal ^ub- 
stance,” we find,Kant observing that Psychology and 
Physics differ greatly j in s6 far as in the latter science 
much truth'can be developed a priori out*of the mfere 
conception of an extended impenetrable ^thing, while )n 
the former out of the mere conception 6 i a thinking being 
nctfhing can be so developed. “ Now,” Kant goes on, 
“ the reasoh of this is /.hat, though both are phenomena, 
the phenomenon of outer sense has something standing 
or permanent in it*which furnishes a substratum underlying 
its changing determinations, and thef'eby puts into our 
hand a conception fruitful in synthesis, viz., that of space 
and & phenomanon in it; whilg time, the sole form of 
inner perception, has nothing permanent: and so under 
the form of time we can have presented to us only the 
change of determinations, but no object to characterise by 
their means. For, in that w^hich we call the soul all is in 
continual‘^Tux, and nothing abides, except (if that could 
be brought into (-fie question), the pure ego, which is quite 
simple,—in the sense that the idea of it has no content, 
no manifold, in it,—and which for that reason seems to 
represent a*^imple object. It would, however, be truer 
to say that if designates or marks off the ego from other 
objects, than that it represents it.” ^ “ For this ego is 
neither a perception nor a conception of any object: it is 
merely a form of consciousness, which is implied in all 
perception and conception, and enables us tp turn them 
into' knowledge—supposing always that something other 
than !he mere ego is given in perception, as the matter 
forVhe conoeption of an object.” ^ But, if this be true, 
then the category’of substance cannot pr(?perly be applied 

. ^A. 381. . *A. 382. 
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to the object of inner experience as such, nor fan inner 
experience form part of connected whole or context of 
experienqe, including both inner and outer. . 

The same conclusion may be reached in another way. ewfcS'be 
Inner experience, as Kant describes it, differs in an 
important way from outer experience. The elements of 
inner experience proclaim themselves at once as “ mere “ 
ideas,” while the elements of outer experience appear 
least to be something more. They have, as Kant says, 
the “ illusive characteristic of seeming to separate thepi- 
selves from, the soul, and hover without it.” But, Kant 
argues, the external object, fike the idea of it, exists only 
for consciousness; and in this point of view they are both 
'“‘merely ideas.” Yet, there is a difference in the two 
«ases. I may be conscious of an object, and then I may 
direct my attention to the determination of inner sense in 
virtue of which that object exists for me; and <thus I may 
distinguish between the idea as a ^mere status ^efresen- 
tativus of the subject, and the object which I know through 
it. As Kant explains elsewhere, when I apprehend an 
object of experience and bring it under a conception, or 
even when I arbitrarily think an object, I determine my 
inner sense in a particular way in accoMance with my 
thought. But, I can then proceed to observe this deter¬ 
mination, and can say, “ 1 have experienced what is 
necessary, say, in order to apprehend a figure of four sides 
in such a way as to enable me to demonstrate its'5!>roperties. 

1 thus get the empiric consciousness of*the determination 
of my state in time by thought.” ^ But this consciousness 
of the inner determination involved in the determination of 
the external object, cannot be taken as the cponsciousness 
of an object which is co-ordinate witb the external object, 
or related to it as one phenomenon is to another according 
to the,principles of the connexion of substances in ohe 
experience. It cannot* be so taken, because the former 
consciousness is a consciousness of what was involved in 
the latter, a consciousness of the determination of* the 
inner life of the* subject, by which the consciousness of 
an object is realised. Properly speaking, it i| only in^this 
last reflexion th^ the distinction of inner and outer experi- 
1R. X, 7. 261; H. IV. 499. 
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erTce emerges while, at the same time, they are seen to 
be correlates of each other. Bat it is impossible that the 
inner,process, involved in the determination of th^ external 
object as such, can be treated as a phenomenon which is 
related according to the*Analogies of Experience to the 
object which through it exists for us. The motion of my 
hody by another body external to it, may, because my 
.body is a sensitive organism, be a condition without which 
that other body would not for me become an object of 
perception. But the perception itself cannot be connepted 
with the motion, as that motion is with the .motions of 
other bodies. We have here* a relation which we cannot 
explain without a /xera^acris ek aWo yevo^. Wirtiout retract¬ 
ing the abstraction by which we think of moving things 
apart from their relation to sensitive subjects, we cannot 
explain how the motion of an object and perception as 
a s*tate of the subject should be connected. And with the 
retraction of this abstraction we have got into a Vorld 
which cannot be ejtplained by the Analogies of Experience, 
without the aid of categories of a higher order. In any 
case, if we think of a motion as producing a sensation, 
still more a thought, we have brought in a new factor, 
which cannot co-ordinated with the phenomena with 
which we were previously dealing, as they are co-ordinated 
with each other. The inner experience to which attention 
has now^ .been directed, is not another experience to be 
set beside^uter experience, but one which includes it and 
goes beyond it. .fnner experience is outer experience, and 
something more. 

Now, it is obvious that between the periods of the first 
this. and second edition of the Critique this difficulty, or at 
least the conviction that inner experience cannot be simply 
co-ordinated with oliter experience on the ground that both 
art “ ideas,” was brought home to Kant.^ 

• 

’I express myself thus hesitatingly because Kant never completely realised 
the r^ult of his changed point of view. He saw, as we shallf find, that it is 
impossible to bring the soul, as the object of iimer experience, under the same 
categories as the object of outer experience; he saw also that the former is not 
■parallel with the latter, but presupposes it, and is presented to us by a new 
reflective movement whicji goes beyond the consciousness of it; but jie still 
speaks of the phenomena of the inner life as part of life general mechanical 
ne^s of nature, and indeed it is this that gi^es its paradoxical aspect to his 
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Already in the first edition he had, as has bepn shown, 
recognised the impossibility of directly bringing inner 
experience under the category of substance. Yet, ki the 
Prolegomena, in a passage already quoted, he still speaks 
of the connexion of external phenomena according to 
empirical laws as “ proving their objective truth, just as 
the connexion of the phenomena of inner sense proves 
the reality of my soul ”; ^ and he maintains that we have * 
to “ investigate the connexion of phenomena in inner sense , 
according to universal laws of experience.” But various 
dauses wer§ already forcing him to realise more definitely ^ 
what he mea^nt by the distinction of inner and outer 
experience, ‘^s well as by the distinction oi the objects 
' of both from those things in themselves, or that 
thing in itself, to which both were to be ultimately 
referred. 

In the first place, as we have^ seen, he had already as^ 

observed that inner experience cannot be properly brought fectiy^^fic 
under the category of substance, nor consequently under 
any of the Analogies of Experience which presuppose 
substance. And in writing his Metaphysical Rudiments 
of Physics, which was published before th^ second edition 
of the Critique, he was led by this and Some other con¬ 
siderations, which will presently be mentioned, to renounce 
his first intention of applying his general theory of experi¬ 
ence to Psychology as well as to Physics. For, he argtrfes, 
in order to an a priori knowledge of definite>objects in 
nature, it is necessary that “ we should jbe able to bring 
the conceptions of the pure understanding into relation 
with a corresponding a priori perception, i,e,, to construct 
the object of the conceptions or set it befi^re us in art 
image of perception. Now, all rational knowledge by . 
means of the construction of conceptions is mathematical. 

While, therefore, a pure philosophy of Jiature, i.e.,*a 
philosophy which invekigates the constitutive elements of 
the general,^conception of nature, may be possible without 
mathematics, it is only*by means of mathematics that we 

can reach a pure'‘doctrine as to the action of definite things 

% 

view of man’s life as at once phenomenally subjected to natifral necessity and 
noumenally freed fron» it. 

* Prolegomena, § 49; R. HI. 106; H. IV. 85. 
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• of sense, whether material or spiritual.” ^ Now “ Mathe¬ 
matics is not applicable to the phenomena of inner sense 
and their laws. At least the only law which we can speak 
of in this connexion is the law of continuity, which is 
manifested in the process of inner change. By the appli¬ 
cation of Mathematics to this law, however, we should 
get an extension of our knowledge of the soul, which would 
be related to the extended knowledge of body that Mathe¬ 
matics contributes to Physics, very much as the doctrine 
of Jthe properties of a straight line is related to the whiole 
of Geometry. For the pure inner perception, in which ihe 
phenomena of the soul would have to be constructed, \is 
time, which iias only one dimension. Furthermore, even 
if we regard Psychology merely as a systematic art of 
analysis or an experimental doctrine, it'cannot rise to th& 
level of Chemistry; for the manifold of inner observation 
cannot be ^solved into^its elements, except by a merely 
ideal divieion. We cannot keep the parts separate and 
again unite them lat pleasure. Still less can we subject 
another thinking subject to our experimfents in a way that 
could produce any satisfactory result. Finally, our obser- 
vation«itself altet^ the state of the 9bserved object and leads 
us to misinterpret it. Hence, Psychology cannot become 
more than a historic, and so far as may be, a systematic, 
doctrine of the nature of inner sense, i.e., it can only be 
a description of the soul as a natural object, and not strictly 
a natural Science of the soul or even an experimental 
doctrine in regard*to it.” ^ To this we have to add, what 
Kant says in another (already quoted) passage of the same 
work, that the phenomena of the inner life have no parts 
outside of eafch other^ and therefore no parts which are 
substances like things in space. Hence, it is possible to 
conceive that b^ a* gradual diminution of intensity our 
consciousness thould be reduced to extinction without any 
annihilation of substance. 

In this way Kant strips the inner phenomena, which he 
still ’fegards as objects of experience, of the determinations 
by which outer objects of experience are characterised; 
and^piakes it*impossible to treat the object of inner sense 

^ Metaph, AnfangsgrUnde Vorrede ; R. V. 309; * 11 . IV. 360, 

310. 
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as taking its place on equal terms among the ^objects' of • 
experience. 

But there is another point of even more importance in 4 *°*“*** 
relation to the evolution of Kant’s thought. In thet*’®''**^? 
interval between the two editions of the Critique, Kant» 
was greatly influenced by the way in which the first edition 
was interpreted. Kant’s reviewer in the Gelehrte Anzeig&r 
of Gottingen made it his great charge against the Critique 
that by it outer sense was brought down to the level of 
inner sense, i.e., that both were represented as having^ to 
do with me,re “ ideas of our minds ”; while he neglected to^ 
notice how the empirical reafity of the objects of experience 
is connected with the universality of the principles of the 
’ pure understanding. He observed, so to speak, Kant’s 
.levelling down, but not his levelling up of experience. On 
the other hand, he treated Kant’s Transcendental Idealism 
as fatal to the distinction between^ phenomena* and things 
in themselves. But Kant “ never thought of questioning ” 
that distinction; nay rather—we may even say—it was one 
of his main objects to establish it, in order that he might 
be able to limit the application of the categories of neces¬ 
sary relation to objects of sense or phenongena. ^ 

In his notice of this criticism at the tnd of the Pw- (oxhat tbea 
legomena, Kant deals with the former of these points. the categories 
" The principle of all true Idealists, from the Eleatic school sense v'mdi- 
to Bishop Berkeley,” may, he declares, be gathered up in ol^ective 
the formula that “ all ideas of things that &)me to us experience ii 
through sense and experience are illus5>y, and that truth senses 
is to be found only in the ideas of pure understanding or 
the pure reason. But, the principle which throughout 
rules and determines my Idealism is, that all eonceptions df 
things derived from pure understanding or pure reason are ^ * 
entirely illusory, and that truth lies only jn experience.” ^ 

And t.hen he goes on to declare that, while 4ie agrees With 
the Idealists in holding that “ time and space and whatever ’ 
exists in ejther must be regarded not as things in*them¬ 
selves or their properties, but only as belonging t 6 the 
phenomena of tliese things,” he differs from thefti, and • 
especially from Berkeley, in holding that,«inasmuQh as 
time ’and spac^ are pure forms of our* sensibility, “ they 
iR. HI. 154; H. IV. 122. 
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How far is 
Kant just to 
TSerkeley? 


with all th^ir determinations can be known by us a priori/* 
Now, there can be no criterion 1)1 truth unless particular 
experiences rest upon universal and necessary laws. The 
effect, therefore, of Berkeley’s view of the empirical nature 
of our perceptions of space (and time) is, that phenomena 
are reduced to merely illusory appearances. On the con¬ 
trary, Kant contends that on his own doctrine time and 
space, in combination with the pure conceptions of the 
understanding, prescribe laws a priori, to all possible 
experience, and thus enable us to distinguish reality from 
illusion. ' : 

On this we may remark that'^it is only in view of his last 
work, the Siris, that Berkeley can be reckoned^ along with 
Plato and the other Idealists, as a supporter of the doctrine 
that real things are apprehended by p'are reason, whiles 
phenomena only are known through sense and experience. 
'In Berkeley’s earlier wjorks phenomena, or, as he, calls 
them, ideas, appear a^ the objects of consciousness, the 
only real objects which there are or can be. It is true that 
Berkeley goes on to distinguish " notions ” from “ ideas,” 
and to refer the flatter in so far as they are involuntary to 
God a# their author or cause. It is true also that he treats 
these involuntar/ ideas as a language by which God speaks 
to us. In such conceptions we may find the link that 
connects the Sensationalism of his earlier, with the Ideal- 
isnf (in the proper sense of the word) of his later, works. 
On the oth^r hand, Kant, from his point of view, has fair 
ground for arguing^'that, because Berkeley has not admitted 
the a priori character of time and space, and of the prin¬ 
ciples of pure understanding as determining phenomena 
according to ^hese fornis; because, in short, he has not 
seen that particular facts as known presuppose universal 
principles, he h?s left himself no criteria to distinguish 
reality from illfision. It is obvious ^that, if particular per¬ 
ceptions are not referred to anything beyond therhselves, 
they^cannot be regarded as revealing to us any objective 
reali<5^. So far, then, Kant’s point«as against his assailant 
is simply to show that that assailant had not entered into 
his View of «experience, or appreciated his distinction 
between perceptions or sensations as me»e states of the 
sensitive subject, and these same perceptions or sensations 
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as referred to objects by means of the general^ principles 
of connexion under which' they are brought in experience. 

Kant,speaks to the same effect in the third Remark 
appended to the first part of the Prolegomena, where he 
argues that, though time and space are taken over to the 
subjective side, this does not involve the reduction of 
phenomena to delusive appearances. A doubt on this 
point might naturally suggest itself to one who came from 
Leibniz to Kant. For, while to the former perception was, 
only confused conception, Kant maintained that the dis¬ 
tinction of conception and perception was not logical, tut 
‘ lay in the genetic origin ’ of each, and that the speciaf 
character of* the latter was due to the manner in which 
objects affected our sensibility. But does not this turn 
perception into siubjective illusion? Kant answers, no; 
for illusion lies not in phenomena, as such, but in the way 
in which the understanding interprets thenw in relation^ 
to objects. And “ illusion or truth will arise ^according 
as w'e are careful or careless in connecting the perceptions 
of sense in time And space according to the rules of the 
connexion of all knowledge.” Thus, “ though I hold all 
ideas of sense together with their forms to be jnerely 
phenomena, and time and space to be'merely forms.of 
sensibility, which cannot be found outside df sensibility 
in any objects; and though, therefore, I cannot make use 
of these ideas except in reference to possible experience; 
yet in this there is nothing which should m&e me hold 
them to be merely illusory appeararfCe'S; for it is not 
inconsistent with their being duly connected together in 
experience according to the rules of truth.” ^ The doctrine 
of the ideality of time and space, indeed, “^s so far from 
reducing the whole world of sense to an illusion, that it, 
alone explains how the whole science of mathematics 
should be a priori,” and yet should contain not mere brsiin- 
spun fancies but objective truth. At the same time, it is 
the sole ijieans of avoiding the transcendental illusion, 
which is at the bottom of the Antinomy of reasofl' and 
which arises directly from the reference of the character¬ 
istics of the phenomena of experience to things in d^em- 
selvds. 


'R. JII. 48; H. IV. 39. 
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WThBKrf. jn regard to the second point, the supposed denial of 
Lot1iff”cu'he existence of anything but the thinking being and his 
SS*” states* the phenomena or ideas present to him, Kaut speaks 
phenomena also io thc third, but more fully in the second, Remark 
themselves. to the first part of the Prolegomena. What he has to say 
in these passages is simply that his kind of Idealism does 
npt affect the distinction between things in themselves and 
phenomena. It had been acknowledged, he points out, 
even before Locke’s time, but still more after it, that the 
so-called secondary qualities did not belong to things iin * 
themselves. The effect of his own Aestheticr had been 
'only to show that the primary qualities also—extension 
and solidity, and all the characteristics thaf belong to 
objects as in space—^are phenomenal. “ If, therefore, it 
is unreasonable to call him an Idealist who treats colours^ 
not as properties of the object in itself, but as modifications 
to Be explaiaed by the nature of the sense of sight, neither 
can that name be justly applied to me because I find that . 
other properties and) indeed, all the properties that consti¬ 
tute the perception of a body, beloftg merely to its 
phenomenon. For the existence of the thing that appears 
is not»thereby 4enied, when it i§ shown that we cannot 
know through s^se how it is constituted in itself.” ^ On 
the other hand, if it were required that in order to avoid 
Idealism Kant should admit that “ the idea of space not 
only corresponds completely with the relation of our sense 
to the object,”—^which is his own doctrine,—but “that it 
is exactly like thekrbbject ” ; Kant answers that this latter 
assertion is one to which he can “ attach no meaning what¬ 
ever, any more than he can attach a meaning to the 
assertion that* the sensation of redness is like the quality 
of cinnabar which excites it in us.” The result of Kant’s 
Aesthetic was to^ta'ke over to the side of the subject all 
th^ primary at well as the secondary qualities, and to 
leave nothing for the object in itself except the blank 
refererfte to a “something,” of which we caij say only 
that k is and not what it is. Of course, this left unsettled 

t 

the question how this “something,” even as a point of 
reference, was to be justified—a question which became 
not less difficult after it had been shown in the Analytic 

’^Prolegomena, § 13, Remark Second; R. III. 46; H.^IV, 37. 
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that it is by the understanding that perceptions are referlred , 
to objects. On that qu«)Stion Kant here says nothing, 
but merely states that, in carrying over time and,space 
to the subjective side, he did not mean to deny the existence 
of a thing in itself, independent of our sensations or per-, 
ceptions. He is, he asserts, as far from such a denial, as 
those who referred the secondary qualities not to the object, 
but to the subject as affected by it. ,. , 

With the exception of the slight change of phraseology, 
which is involved in calling the Cartesian Idealism “ny us 
“em.piricaV’ as well as “problematical or sceptical, 
and the Berkeleian Idealism “enthusiastic” as well as'‘te 
“ dogmatic,” there is nothing decidedly n^ in Kant’s 
treatment of the subject in the Prolegomena. But the 
.necessity of defending himself against different miscon¬ 
ceptions has forced him to define his position more*accur¬ 
ately ; and to bring out clearly the twofold aspect of if,— 

. as, oil the one hand, distinguishing between appearance 
and reality within experience, and, op the other hand, 
between the phenomenal reality, which is known by us in 
experience, and the absolute reality of things in themselves. 

The latter distinction he had not dreamt‘of denying, but 
he had hitherto rather taken it for granted than directed 
any special attention to it, or positively asserted it. The 
problem of the relations of inner and outer experience is 
not yet touched, though it may be that the djscussions 
just described helped to direct his attention to .he subject. 

And in the only passage bearing directly on the point, 
inner and outer experience are treated as organised in the 
same manner. “ Space, ” we there read, “ with all the 
phenomena it contains, belongs to the ideas, fJie connexion 
of which according to empirical laws^proves.their objective 
reality, just as the connexion of the phenomena of inner 
sense proves the reality of my soul.” “'We easily solve 
the Cartesian doubt (ot the reality of outer experience) in 
common life, by examining into the connexion of^phen- 
omena in outer and inngr experience according to universal 
laws.” ^ It was* afterwards, and probably in connexion 
with the preparation of his treatise on the “ J^etaphy^ical 
Rudiments of ^Physics,” that the idealistic question 
^ Prelegomena, §J9; R. III. lo6; H. IV. 85. 
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assumed in Kant’s mind a new form which made it require 
a new answer. 0 

It was Kant’s original intention in that treatise to deal ^ 
not only with Physics but also with Psychology; but, as 
we have seen, he gave up that idea mainly because in his 
view inner experience is subjected only to the form of 
tune, and therefore, nothing can be said of the soul a priori 
.except what can be deduced from the fact that its life is 
a continuous process. Further, either at this time or at 
least before the second edition of the Critique was pub- 
lisTied, Kant’s attention seems to have beeji specially 
'directed to the fact that inner and outer experience are 
not two indfpendent spheres of knowledge. "In the first 
edition, he had already remarked, that “ all ideas, whelher 
they have external things for their objects or not, belong 
as determinations of mind to our inner state, which inner 
state necessarily falls under the formal condition of inner 
perception, viz., time ” ; and that, therefore, “ time is the 
condition of all phenomena whatever, the immediate con¬ 
dition of the inner phenomena of our*soul, and thereby 
the mediate condition also of external phenomena.” ^ But 
this d!d not prevent him from speaking of the objects of 
inner and outer‘'sense as if they were independent objects 
of experience standing on the same level. It is true that 
Kant does not directly apply the categories to determine 
the relatign of inner and outer experience, but he at least 
speaks as^f each might be determined as an empirical 
connexion by itsejf; and he nowhere speaks more distinctly 
of their relation to each other, than in the passage where 
he tells us that “ external phenomena seem, as it were, to 
detach themselves from the soul and to hover without,” but 
that this does mot hinder them from being phenomena or 
ideas, like other jd5as, which do not so detach themselves, 
fn the secoid edition, on the other hand, Kant seems 

♦ c. * 

to see that inner and outer experience are not two' spheres 
of knowledge, separated from each other only as relating 
to t^o distinct objects which belopg to the same context 
of experience. Inner and outer experience, as he now 
poirljs out, ase identical in matter; and the determination 
of what we proleptically call the outer qbject is piesup- 

^ Xritik, A. 34; B., 42. 
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posed in the consciousness of the process a p^rte nostra 
by which this determination is effected. We have, he 
declares,. “ from things without us the whole maternal of 
our knowledge even for our inner sense.” ^ “ It is,” he 

says again, “ the ideas of outer’ sense that constitute the 
proper matter with which we occupy our minds.” ^ Now, 
space was said to be “ the form of our receptivity in .so 
far as we are affected by objects and through such affection 
come to represent them in perception ” ; while time in i 
like manner was regarded as “ the form of our rec',eptivjty 
in so far ap we are affected by ourselves and thereby come 
to represent ourselves in perception.” We are not, how¬ 
ever, to suppose that these are tw^o separsAe processes. 
The true state of the case is exhibited in a passage of the 
^Deduction of the second edition, where it is said that, on 
the one hand, the affection of our own passive sensibility 
by the understanding, which is what Kant calls the “ tran-* 
scendental synthesis of imagination,” is necessafry ere we 
can determine any external object as such; and that, on 
the other hand, the consciousness of the successive process 
by which this determination is effected, is what makes us 
an object for ourselves in inner perception, Kant, hideed, 
speaks of inner sense being affected in ihis process, but 
here he must be regarded as using the term “ inner ” 
proleptically; for if by inner sense we mean the conscious¬ 
ness of the self as a subject wiiich passes thrciugh tlfese 
successive states, it is obvious that such a cdhsciousness 
is the result of reflexion upon the prSoess by which the 
object is d<fl!ermined. 

“ We cannot think a line,” says Kant, “ w’ithout in 
thought drawing it; we cannot think a circle without m 
thought describing it; w'e cannot represent the three 
dimensions of space without setting be^o:^e our mind’s eye 
three lines w’hich meet at right angles with each othei* in 
the same point;*we cannot even think of time itself without 
drawing a^straight line as the outward image of tinte,^and 
directing our attention,to the act of synthesis of the Aiani- 
fold whereby we successively determine inner sen3e, and 
so to the succession in this determination.*” We ^ust, 
therefore, have,“ motion as an act of the subject,” i.c., as 


IB. Prefcue, XX>^IX. 
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• “ a'pure a(^t of successive synthesis by productive imagina¬ 
tion of the manifold of externafperception,” motion “as v, 
a synthesis of the manifold in space, ere we can reach the 
conception of succession, which we do by abstracting from 
the space-determination thus effected, and attending only 
to the act whereby we determine inner sense according to 
its. form.” ^ 

Kani’sfinai. . Kant, then, represented the matter as follows:—We 

experience. , havc first an affection of sense (which is independent of 
all^ activity on our part, and which, for that reason, )We 
refer to the thing in itself). To that affection, as the 
condition under which it can alone become a perception, 
or be referred to an object, there attaches itself the form 
of space. But this reference cannot actually be m'ade 
unless there be a determination of inner sense, by which, 
the^ matter so given is successively taken up and combined 
• in the con(?sption of ari object. In this process there is 
a synthesis at once of the matter of sense and of space . 
quanta, which gives rise to a spatial image. In thus deter¬ 
mining the object further, we combine^ one element after 
another under conditions of time: but the consciousness 
of thi% successive synthesis, ar^d consequently of time 
itself, and of the inner life as conditioned by time, is 
posterior to the consciousness of the object in space and 
presupposes that consciousness. We become conscious of * 
th5 affection of ourselves by which w'e produce the con- 
sciousness^of the object, only when we direct attention to 
the process by which that consciousness was produced, 
and abstract for the moment from the object in space which 
rises before us in perception by means of the process. 
Our experierfce of ourselves is thus the subjective counter¬ 
part of our experience of external objects, and not another 
experience separate from it. On the other hand, we have 
to* remember that it is only as this subjective counterpart 
comes into view that objects become external, in the sense 


How^Kis is to 
be brought in 
relation to 
KaDt’.s «ew of 
the {MiDciples 
of tore under¬ 
standing, 


of berng distinguished from the conscious ^Jife of the 
subject to whom they are successively presented; for 
"outer” can be thought of only in distinction from 
inner.' 

The full meaniifg of this view of Kant, jhowever. Cannot 

'B. 155. . 
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be seen, unless we combine it with his ideas as to ftie 
necessary determination eft" objects by the categories. It 
is Kant’s doctrine that no object can be known as,such 
except in so far as the perceptions, which change upon 
us every moment, are referred to a permanent reality, of 
which they are regarded as representing the accidents or 
states. For, if objects were regarded as changing wiUa 
the perceptions, this would be equivalent to a denial that, 
objects exi^t at all. To say that an object exists and that 
it is permanent, amounts from the transcendental point of 
view to the.same thing; for, to know it as existing I must 
take it out of its mere momentary presence in feeling to* 
me as a sensitive subject, and refer it to “ consciousness in 
general,” i.e., to a consciousness for which the particular 
existv-q.nly through the universal or as a determination 
of the universal. The way in which Kant expressed this, 
,as was shown in detail in the last chapter, was#to say that 
the consciousness of the changing is the consciousness of 
a relation in time; that this again cap be reached only 
by a determination of the one time of which all special 
times are particular limitations; that, further, as time is 
merely a form of sense which cannot be pejeeived by*itself, 
there must be something in that which is^apprehended as 
in time to correspond with and represent the unity of time, 
as distinct from that which represents and corresponds to 
the succession of times. Or, to put it otherwise. time*in 
itself neither flows nor is permanent; but we afle conscious 
of its unity as we are conscious of fne permanence of 
objects in it, w'hile w'e are conscious of its flux as we are 
conscious of* the change of their states or determinations. 
Kant then proceeds to show that the referefice to a pe^ 
mhnent object of any determination as a* new state or 
property coming into existence in it, inVo|ves its reference 
to a previous state or determination of it oi of other sub¬ 
stances ‘as its universal condition; and, finally, that the 
-recognitioi^ of the coexistence of objects can onl)^ be a 
recognition of the states of these objects as reciprcfCally 
determining eaefi other or finding their universal coftdition 
in each other. • » 


to which outer 
and inner ex- 


• Now, SO far ,we seem to be dealing* indifferently with 
the objects of inner and outer experience. At least, it is tobejg uay^ 
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onfy in dcjiling with coexistence that Kant found it neces¬ 
sary in the first edition to take liotice of space as a form 
of th« relations of the objects, or of some of the, objects, 
of which he is speaking—a form which, like time, cannot 
of itself determine their relations, because it is not per¬ 
ceived by itself; but which nevertheless is a necessary 
condition under which their relations are determined by 
- the categories. 

The proof of , gut the “ general remark on the system of principles of 

these principles ® ^ ^ 

understanding,” w’hich is added in the secorjd 
first asprin- edition, carrics us a step further. In that remark he begins 

possibility of by insisting, in terms similar to those used in the first 

cxi^iencc. edition, on tfie need of perceptions to exhibit the reality' 
of the conceptions of the understanding, which in them¬ 
selves ^are mere forms of pure thought (-r judgmeni. Th& 
prqofs of the principles were, as he points out, only deduc¬ 
tions of thefn as conditions of the possibility of expe^rience 
and not derived from f-onceptions. Thus, we did not get 
our evidence for the principle of causality out of the mere 
conception of an event in ahstracto as arf object of thought, 
but we showed,that it is necessary to the consciousness 
of it eft an objeijt of possible exp^-rience. In oilier words, 
w^t asked how empiric perception could be the means 
of giving us such knowledge, and we found that it was 
possible only through its determination by the schematised 
cafegory.t 

But Karii then goes on to add a thought which w’as not 
contained in the‘first edition of the Critique, “ Yet more 
noteworthy is it that in order to understand the possibility 
of things in conformity with the categories and so to 
Exhibit the hbjecUve^ reality of the latter, we need mot 
merely perceptions but even, in all cases, external per¬ 
ceptions. Wheji, e.g., we lake the pure conceptions of 
relation, we ftnd that in order to supply somethiog per¬ 
manent in perception w'hich corresponds to the conception 
of sjihstance, -and so to exhibit the objective reality of that 
conception, we require a phenominon in space ; because 
space alone is determined as permanent, while time, and 
so all that is* in inner sense, is in constant flux. Again, 
in order to exhibit change as the perceptitwi corresponding 
to the conception of causality, we must take for our 
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example motion, as change in space; and without such 
an example, it would'be ^s impossible for us to set change 
before o.ur mind’s eye in a perception, as it is to compre¬ 
hend it in pure thought. For change is a combination of 
contradictory determinations in the existence of one and 
the same thing. Now, it is quite impossible for reason 
without an example, to make it comprehensible that from 
a given state of a thing an opposite state should follow. 
Nay, we gray add that it is something to which, without, 
a perception, we could attach no intelligible meaning. 
Now, the .perception required is the perception of the 
movement of a point in spate. It is the existence of such 
a point in* different spaces (as a sequenctk of opposite 
determinations) which first enables us to intuitively realise 
a chvxvge; for, imorder afterwards to make inner changes 
of state thinkable, we must first image time (the forni of 
inner sense) as a line and the inner change as<the drawing* 
of the line—thus calling in the aid^ of external perception 
to make comprehensible the successive existence of our¬ 
selves in different*states. And the reason of this is, that 
all change presupposes something permanent in our per¬ 
ception without which it^could not be perqpived as dliange, 
and that in inner sense no such permanent perception*is 
to be found. Finally, the possibility of objects that con¬ 
form to the category of reciprocity is equally incompre¬ 
hensible to pure reason. Hence, we are unable* to 
understand its objective reality without perception and 
indeed external perception. For, how* are we to think it 
as possible that, if^ several substances exist, there should 
be something in the existence of each which follows 
necessarily from the existence of the others,* so that from 
a 'determination of one, we can argue to necessary presence 
of connected determinations in the othej^s? And this is 
what is required for reciprocity, however difficult it n?ay 
be to urfderstand such a relation between substances which, 
as such, Ijave isolated independence. Hence, LSibniz, 
when he attributed a cectain commercium to the subst3nces 
of the world, ha5 to bring in the Deity to mediate between 
them, seeing that from their existence taken hy itself «uch 
a relation rightjy seemed to him to be*incomprehensible. 
We may, however, easily make such community of sub- 
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stances ii\,telligible to ourselves, if we represent them as 
in space, i.e., as objects of external perception. For space 
contains already in the a priori idea of it certain formal 
relations of externality, ^ in which lies the possibility of 
real relations of external action and reaction between sub¬ 
stances, and so of reciprocity. In like manner, it might 
Easily be shown that the possibility of things as quanta, 
•and so the objective reality of the category of quantity, 
can be exhibited only in external perception, and can only 
in, the second instance be applied to inner sense also.” 

The problem If we bring this statement into relation with what has 

mi^^Aerefore, been Said before, we see how it is to be understood. The 
m&nce,^]k Principles of Understanding had to be proved indirectly, 
problem of by reference to possible experience. Kant here adds that 

the possibility / , . , » . , , . 

ofoutward they Can be proved, in the first instance at least,.^^ly ip. 

experience* " ^ ^ 

re'l^tion to possible external experience; t.e., that we have 
first to aslC, not simply how objects in general with their 
changes and coexistences are possible experiences, but 
how outward objects with their external changes or motions 
and their coexistence in one space are possible experiences. 
This is necessa/y, because time itself can be represented 
only by a line fn space; and this again is a consequence 
of the fact that*time is in constant flux, while space has 
its parts permanently determined in relation to each other. 
Hence, in space alone can we seek for that which corre¬ 
sponds t« the category of substance; and determination 
by that cafegory is the basis of all other determination of 
objects as in time.* If, therefore, it be necessary that there 
should be something in objects, as K^nt argues, to repre¬ 
sent time itself as that in which all special times succeed 
feach other,•that something cannot be represented as 
existing merely in time; it must be also in space; for 
that which is determined as merely in time would be merely 
changing, or •rather it would be rnere vicissitude jvithout 
permanence and so would not even be known as changing. 
Hep(«, an experience of things as merely inttime would 
be *mpossible, or impossible at least as a primary 
experience. 

ithe effect, then, of Kant’s “ remark ” is to show a 
dependence of determination in time up<cn determihation 

^ B, 391 stf.. 
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in space, which necessitates a kind of double schematising 
of the categories in ofder*to their application to*^experience. 

Inner experience or experience of our states as suQpCessive, 
in us, in so far as it is an experience under the form of 
time alone, is dependent for itS possibility on the possi¬ 
bility of outer experience; and therefore, immediately and 
in the first instance, our question must refer to the 
possibility of external experience only. , . 

Does this in any way affect Kant’s argument? TheHowfardM^ 
answer must be that, while it does not alter the general deduction of « 

, . , , . . , r thepnnciples’ 

argument^ as to the necessity of the principles of under¬ 
standing to determine for tis objects of experience, it does 
involve a oorrection of his first statement (ff jt, and especi¬ 
ally of the idea of two separate kinds of experience, each 
of ^^^bv’ch has a different object. For, supposing that idea 
were correct, it would immediately follow that *each of 
these objects must be conceived as connected with th^ 
other according to the Analogies of Experienoe. It now 
appears, however, that the consciouspess of the internal 
object is the conspciousness of the process in us as sensitive 
beings, by which the consciousness of the external object 
is realised. The former is, therefore nt^t a new itidepen- 
dent consciousness added to the consciouSliess of the object, 
but simply a correction of the latter in so far as it leaves 
out of account the process a parte nostra by which it is* 
realised. , • • 

And this brings us to consider Kant’s* use of the 
principles thus established in his “ Ref'Utation of Idealism.” ide^usm. 
The object of that Refutation, as he tells us, is once for 
all to give the coup de grace to the theory which treated 
external experience as more doubtful than internal experi¬ 
ence, and to prove conclusively that “ we have experience, 
and not imagination of external things.” This proof, 

Kant thinks, cannot be given except by showing •that 
“ our inner experience, which Descartes did not question, 
is itself ^possible only under presupposition di outer 
experience.” The dogmatic idealism of Berkeley was 
already, as Kant held, disproved by the Aesthetic; for. 
Berkeley’s disproof of the reality of external objects was 
•really directeijj against an erroneous view of external 
experience, w^hich asserted it to be an experience of things 
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in themselves. So conceived, space with all the objects it 
conditions* could easily be sh 6 wn«to be unintelligible 
and (contradictory; and therefore, “ the good Berkeley ” 
might be pardoned for denying their existence or treating 
them as illusions of imagination; ^ for, as Kant argues in 
another place, the moment we yield to the transcendental 
illusion, and treat time and space as absolutely real, we 
find ourselves face to face with the antinomies of reason 
which tempt us to treat them as altogether illusory. The 
Aesthetic, abandoning the idea that external things aije 
things in themselves, is able to establish their^ reality as 
bbjects of experience, and t(p refute this crude form of 
Idealism. B^it lliis does not yet get rid of the problematic 
Idealism of Descartes, which asserts notliing but only 
argues that “ it is impossible to pro«/e by imip£/liate^ 
experience any existence outside of our own.” In the first 
I edition, Kagt thought it enough to say that all empirical 
reality is iranscendentally ideal, and that, though in this 
sense ideal, the extern^ is as real,— i.c., it has the same 
kind of reality—^as the internal, since its phenomena form a 
connected context of experience under the Analogies of 
Experience. Bui this still left room for a doubt, in so far 
as .it admitted twt) kinds of experience, of which the inner 
included the outer: for why should it not be said that outer 
experience has no existence except as part of inner experi¬ 
ence ? N(]w, Kant attempts to meet this difficulty by 
showing thft we cannot have inner experience except on 
the presuppositior^(?f outer experience; and that, therefore, 
it is vain to attempt to reduce the latter to a fiction, w'hich 
is real only as an element of the former. 

Ambigmt>;m .The proof which Kant gives has excited much discus- 
•.Sion, and it is undoubtedly expressed with considerable 
ambiguity. This afnbiguity is partly due to the necessity 
Kafit is in of sj^aking of external objects as real in opposi¬ 
tion to mere ideas, a mode of speaking which verbally at 
least bfings him into collision with his own statement that 
all experience is of phenomena anjj so, in that sense, of 
ideas. 'He has, therefore, been suppo^d to be here 
asserting for phenomena a kind of reality which before he 
had allowed only to things in themselveseven although 

‘B. 71; Third general Remark to the Aesthetic. 

ft 
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he states explicitly, at the beginning of the Refutdiion ■ 
itself, that he is seeking tb prove merely that we experience 
external, things and do not imagine them. Now,*as we 
shall see afterwards, there is a certain sense in which w^e 
may say that, according to Kant, the reality of external 
phenomena involves a reference of them to things in them¬ 
selves. But, immediately and in the first instance, wkat 
Kant is attempting to show is that inner experience is so ■ 
dependent upon outer experience that the denial of the. 
reality of the latter must carry with it the (to Descartes 
impossibly) denial of the reality of the former. What 
Kant says, in fact, is that there is no determination of 
any object’-in time, which does not involve (primarily the 
determination of the object itself as permanent. Now, 

, innewxperience has no permanent, because it is an^experi- 
ence of a flux of perceptions. The conscious self, indeed, 
underlies the flux of perceptions,^as the unity in relation**, 
to which they are determined, or rather, as the imity which 
determines them as elements in an experience or objective^ 
consciousness; b&t with the consciousness of the self per¬ 
ceptions can be united only when they are determined 
as such elements. An4 as this unity cannot furrflsh the 
manifold through the determination of which in accordance 
with the categories a consciousness of objects is generated, 
so it cannot itself be its own primary object; but that’ 
primary objfict must be something in distinction ffom < 
which, and in relation to which, it becomes Conscious of 
itself. It follows, therefore, that it is oftly in so far as w'e 
bind together a manifold as in space and determine it by 
the category of substance, that we can have knowledge of 
a permanent objective reality, in relation to*which we can 
become conscious of the successive process of our inner • 
life. 

There is a certain difficulty about this ai^ument, wliich Argument or 

. * Tr . . . r . / the 

arises from Kant s isolating the category of substance (as 

, , . and the defects 

•he does not isolate it in the passage previously quoted).Kant’s 
The determination of Ihe external object as a permanent *" 
substance, however, is for Kant the fundamental b*asis of 
all other determinations of it: it is that in which it is first 
distinctly taken*out of the succession of our states and set 
over against them. Hence, according to Dr. i\rnoldt. 
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whk Ilanj really seeks to show is that, “ while the tran¬ 
scendental unity of my original ippeiception progressively 
forms* and rounds off one half of my complete cpnscious- 
ness, i.e., all my perceptions of material things and 
processes in space, into an empirically real sphere of 
external experience, it also, along with this and by the 
same continuous process, shapes the other half of my 
complete consciousness, i.e., all my perceptions of 
psychical objects and processes in time, info another 
err^pirically real sphere of internal experience..” ^ Tl\is 
view I take to be iri substance correct, in so far it asserts 
that the consciousness of the* external world and of our 
inner life un#te to form one experience, “ which could not 
be inward, if it were not at the same time, outward.” But 
such words might easily be misunderstood, if it wq^ supn 
po^d that the two forms of experience exactly corresponded 
' to each otlier. That, of course, would not be consistent 
with Karfi’s own assertion that the category of substance 
cannot be applied.to the phenomena of inner sense. In 
the first edition of this book, objectioif was taken to the 
Refutation of Idealism, on the ground that Kant’s proof 
that tRe permanent substance is {he necessary substratum 
of*all time-detcrftiination, implied that only the changes of 
that very substance which is permanent can be objects 
of knowledge to us in experience. In the Refutation, 
hot\’ever, JKant seems to argue that, while we cannot bring 
the thinkin^^ subject itself under the category of substance, 
the permanence ©f’ an external substance is sufficient to 
enable us to determine the sequence of states in ourselves 
as thinking subjects. And this objection will undoubtedly 
hold good, if'we suppose that the self with the states and 
procession of -its inner life is simply to be treated as hn 
object like other objects. The result, however, to which 
Kant’s argument really points is that in the determination 
of external objects in space, (the basis of all whicfh deter¬ 
mination is the application of the category of ^substance,)- 
therfi is implied a process of the Winer life; but that the 
consciousness of that process, which is’involved in the 
distinction ot inner and outer life, logically presupposes 
the process itself, dnd therefore the determination of objects 

' E. Arnoldt, /Tani nach Ktmo Fischer^s,neuer Darstcllung, p. 38. 
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in space as such. The inner life is thus in a s|:nse parallel ‘ 
with the outward, but in another sense, it includes and 
goes beyond it, implying a further reflexion which is not 
present in the determination of the outward object as such. 

Hence, it is only what was to be expected if we find that 
the categories, which were sufficient to determine the 
external world of objects regarded simply in itself, fail to 
be adequate when we come to regard our consciousness ofo 
that world as constituting the contents of our inner life. 
Unfortunately, Kant, regarding the movement of reflexion 
as a movement of abstraction, does not see this. Hence 
this impossibility—the impossibility of bringing the inner 
life under'the principles by which outward objects are deter¬ 
mined—seems to him to reduce Psychology below the level 
of S£i2nce, in thefstrict sense of the word; whereas^it really 
is an indication that these principles are inadequate to, any 
science that does not consider ^he phenomena of matter 
abstractly, apart from their relation to life and rtiind. But, 
to this point we shall return after we<-have first discussed, 
another point th'at requires elucidation in the Refutation 
of Idealism. 

I said above that there was a sense in,)Which a reference In^^tsenM 
to things in themselves as at the basis 6f external experi- can be said to 
ence is involved in that Refutation. Thus, Kant says that nal objects as 
if with the intellectual consciousness of my existence 
expressed in the ‘ I am ’ of pure apperception which acJfom-® 
panics all my judgments and acts of understanding, I could 
at once combine a determination ol ‘my own existence 
through iri^tellecti^al perception, the consciousness of a 
relation to something without me would not be necessary 
for such determination.” ^ Now, in this it'^s implied that 
the division of the consciousness of the self from that of 
the not-self, and the dependence of Ihe former upon the 
latter, really result from the fact that affections need first 
to be given; and that it is only afterwards that the subject, '* 
taking them up successively and binding them fogether 
into one consciousnesi of a world in space, can, in opposi¬ 
tion to the world so determined, become conscious of itself' 
as a unity in all this process. While, theiefore, it^s not 
true* that Kant supposes us to become conscious of our- 

Prrface, XL. 
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selves in opposition to permanent things in themselves, and 
what he is speaking of is the relation of two empirical 
objects, or rather of two aspects of our experience; ^ yet it 
is true that ultimately the dualism in experience is in his 
mind connected with the opposition between the ego in 
itself and the thing in itself; for the latter is “ the ground ” 
to«which the materials of experience are attributed, just in 
90 far as these materials are passive affections, given to the 
^mind in sense and not supplied by its own spontaneity. 
And tbe work of that spontaneity is simply to .construct 
the materials givenjnto an experience of exterivil objects, 
in opposition, and in relation^ to which it then becomes 
conscious of 4 he process of self-determination Involved in 
that construction. 

How Kant In wjiat sense can w e recognise this Tfiew of Kaalwas a 

proceeds from * . r , i • r • » 

thedetermina- truc, conccption 01 thc relations oi inner and outer experi- 

tion of the f ^ " . . , 

externals , cucc? Forthe Ordinary consciousness, the object stands 

object as an . . . • , . ... , ' c . 

ideaorpheno- m relatioif to thc subject, but is quite independent of it; 

^termination, and thc idea that it*is so independent readily clothes itself 

object in dis- in the metaphor of spatial externality. The object is thus 

tinction frpm 

our ideas. 

’ The gjeat difficultytn Kant seem.s to be that he does not distinguish these 
two views. His argumfct really points to “ twd aspects ” of experience, regarded 
as a* determination of objects and regarded as involving a subjective process. In 
this point of view, inner experience is simply outer experience under a reflexion 
that brings both sides into relation to each other. But Kant constantly speaks as 
if it »were a distinction of two objects in one experience, though he qualifies 
this by pointing^ut that the object of inner experience cannot he determined 
in the same way as the o^ects of outer experience. The inadequacy, however, 
as I contend, belongs Hfcre not to the object of inner experience, but to the 
categories under which it is proposed to bring it. As inner experience is outer 
experience and something more, it requires higher categories to explain it. The 
suggestion of some,of the above remarks is due to Dr. Slaudinger’s Noumena^ 
but since writing them I have Kad a luminous article by Dr, Vaihinger on Kan,t’s 
Refutatwn of Idealism in iht Strassburger Abhandlungsn zur Philosophie (1884), 
in which the most of the diSficuIlies in relation to Kant’s language are discussed 
with' great acuteness* Dr. Vaihinger dwells especially on the fact that Kant 
in the first edition was discussing mainly the re&tion of all experience to the 
transcendental ego, and, therefore, generally spoke of all phenomena as ideas ; 
while ii the second edition he dwells more upon the oppositid.! of ideas, as 
''' states of the empirical ego, to external objects^both of which are in a sense 
“ ideas’’“^as they are existences for the self. The con^rmations of this view 
which Faihinger dffrives from the imperfect treatise on which Kant was engaged 
in the last years of his life are very remarkable. He notices also that in that 
treatise Kant shows a tendency to approximate to Fichtef which confirms the 
view suggested above. , 
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conceiyed to be outside of the subject, as one object in 
space is outside of another. On this the first criticism 
which was made by Kant from his “ transcendental» point 
of view was that the object is out of the conscious subject 
only as being an object for it, which it distinguishes from 
itself; but that it cannot possibly be spatially external to 
it, since objects are spatially external to each other only .for 
consciousness, and there is no meaning in speaking of thei-r 
being spatially outside of consciousness or of consciousness* 
as being spatially outside of them. Indeed, such a rela|ion 
of externality between consciousness and objects, if it were 
conceivable at all, would make it impossible that the latter 
should be’objects for it. But this suggests the further 
thought, that the consciousness of the self and of the not-self 
».are ce^’relative, i.C., that it is only in relation to the object 
determined as the not-self that we are conscious of .our¬ 
selves. We are conscious of. ourselves finly as we*.,- 
distinguish the object from ourselyes and det^mine our¬ 
selves in distinction from, yet in relation to, it. Now,^ 

Kant’s way of recognising this truth we have already seen. 

He conceives of the self as a unity, which yet cannot be 
conscious of itself except in relation to a imanifold which it 
successively takes up into itself and combines in relation to 
itself, in this manner constituting an object which it^ 
distinguishes from itself and from the process of its own 
inner life. In this way, beginning with the dualism of the * 
ego and its affections, to which a parte n-ostra the form of 
space is conceived to attach itself, he is fed to suppose that, 
on the one, hand, the ego acting through its categories 
successively combines the matter so given in relation to 
itself and so becomes conscious ot an objective world'in 
space, while again, in opposition to the world in space so* 
determined, it by a further process becomes conscious of 
itself find its process in time. » 

The error which underlies this view is one to which’h* wwof 

^ • this view IS 

reference Jias frequently been made, and one the explana-<ioew Kant's 
tion of which carries «s very deep into the mechanism of the w^essWe 

• j ^ method with 

Kant’s thoughts. It may be shortly restated thus:—Kant \me»iiod of 
conceives that inner experience is something more abstract 
lharf outer exptrience, just as the pure consciousness of the 
self is something mor^ abstract still, which is reached by 
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goirfg back to the ultimate unity involved in all experience. 
The ego, ac^ting upon inner sense^and^taking up the given 
manifold, is conceived as constructing outer experience, 
which again gives rise to a consciousness of inner experi¬ 
ence, when we abstract from the result and attend only to 
the process w'hereby outer experience is formed; and this, 
fincjly, gives rise to a consciousness of the pure self, when 
r we abstract even from this process and attend only to the 
unity which makes it possible. In truth, however, as was 
shown in a former chapter, we cannot go back on the 
process whereby intelligent experience was formed, in the 
way of tracing how^ thought, successively taking up the 
data of sense, (determines them by the categories, and how in 
this way a merely sensitive consciousness is turned into an 
intelligible experience. If we attempt to-do so, we inevit¬ 
ably^ become the victims of the dilemma that the data of 
‘sense so taken up must be conceived as, prior to the 
application of the category, either having or not having 
the qualification w'fiich the category brings to it; and to 
admit this dilemma is to make the process of experience 
either useless or impossible. We can escape such an 
alternafive only ^f we remember that the development of 
consciousness and self-consciousness is one in which there 
is no possibility of setting one element or process as dis¬ 
tinctly prior or posterior in time to another. For, it is only 
as Steparatqd from the self that the object can be related to 
the self, ancf only as related to the self that the object can 
be separated from itT What, on the one side, is a reference 
of a state of the self to an object, may be described on the 
other side, as a separation of the self from the object. 
Perception and conception thus come into being as at once 
► separated from^ and referred to, each other; or if we say 
that the former exists prior to the latter, it cannot, as so 
existing, be conceived as having the characteristics which 
it has w^hen so distinguished and referred. Development 
involves not only an addition to, but a transformation of, 
that from which the development begins. We may say, 
if we Ifke, that, if we had a series of sensations by them¬ 
selves, these must be taken up and combined in relation 
to the unity of thb self, ere they could give rise to the 
consciousness of an object; and we may say further that. 
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only as this is done, can we rise to a consciousness of the 
self as distinguished from the object. We must, however, 
remelnber that the latter process is not a new process^which 
begins when the other is done; but that it is only for the 
self-conscious ego that the object is fully determined as an 
object, and that the construction of what is called outer 
experience is the construction of inner experience as wejl. 

Or, to put it otherwise, it is the full development of inner 
experience and the correction of the partial abstraction by, 
which outer experience is, in its earlier imperfect forms, 
separated from it, that first show us what outer experience 
really is. 

Kant thinks of the object of inner experience as the ideas cannot 
succession of our own ideas as states of our individual 
subjectivity, ^rcperl^ speaking, however, ideas cannot be 
treated as states of an individual subjectivity, but only series of such 
sensations; for ideas imply a reference to the ‘M think ^ on 
the dhe side, and to the object on the other. An idea 
always stands for something, is a symbol of something else 
than itself, to the ego that has the idea. But for that ’ 
reason, it must be contemplated as other than a state of the 
subject for which it is. In becoming an idea, therefore, a 
state of the subject has ceased to be such a state; and, on 
the other side, the subject in turning a sensation, which 
may in a sense be called a state of the feeling subject,^ into 
an idea, has ceased to be a merely feeling subject, and 
become a conscious self. Hence, though we may say that 
our sensations are the means whereby we know the world, 
we musln'^fcognise that, in so far as they remain sensations, 
there is no world for the ego to know and no ego to know 
lit. It is a paralogism, therefore, when Kant ranks sensa¬ 
tions as a kind of ideas, and treatS sensations and ideas . 
indiscriminately as states of the self. For the self is a 
subject of ideas, and so in the proper sense, a self, onl^ as 
it separates between itself and what are called its states and 
turns them into ideas through w^hich it is consctoiis of 
objects. Now', if this be true, we cannot go back oiv any 

I Le., it would be such a state if we could suppose that there is such a thing 
as a merely feeling subject (which is not implicitly a thinking subject), or 
that there is such a .hing as a mere sensation (which is not implicitly a per¬ 
ception). 
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constructive process, in which an intelligible experience is 
manufactured by the understantling out of a series of 
sensational states. This, indeed, is involved directly in 
Kant’s admission that the ego is conscious of itself only 
as it is conscious of the iclentity of its act in determining 
objects. It follows that the mere flux of sensations in us 
as^sensitive subjects can in no way become objective for 
us as such a series. In that sense inner experience, if we 
can call it so, has already disappeared in the development 
of j thinking self. Our inner experience is just.our ou|er 
experience on its inner side, or it is an experienqe in which 
that inner side is specially refld'ted on. And’, on the other 
hand, we niust remember that, though. such distinct 
reflexion may be wanting, there is no outer experience 
which js not also an inner experience; or, in other words, 
that the determination of things as objects in time and 
space through the categories cannot be separated from a 
consciousifess, though k may be an undeveloped conscious¬ 
ness, of their relation to the subject, which in distinction 
from them is conscious of itself. We Can no more have 
an outer experience without an inner experience, than we 
can h^'e a conyiousness of the^mere particular as such 
without the uni#rsal, though in both cases it is possible 
that we may have the former without reflecting upon the 
latter. 

Theraisuketf Now, iq reflecting upon the inner life, as such, we are 

K^’sedrree- neccssarily led to retract the abstraction under which the 

tion of It. 1 • / ■ • » , , • 

outer life is genefaily regarded, t.c., to take into account 
the fact that outward objects exist only for a subjCit. But, 
in doing so, we are apt with Berkeley to fall into the 
cfpposite abslfaction of a merely inner life which has no 
reference to an outer life. For, how did Berkeley reach 
his so-called Idealism ? The effort of Locke to remove' 
from external tbjects all that is merely subjective, had led 
to a view of those objects in which fhey are *divest6d of all 
secop^ary qualities, and in which the objective world is 
rediffced to a universe of mere ejnatter and motion, a 
Newtonian system of mechanically related substances. 
Berlieley’s ciiticism of this view is simply to point out 
that for a sensitive subject such a world can exist only 
through its own affections, and therefore cannot be known 
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to exist apart from them. The Kantian answer is that, 
w'hile'for such a sub^'ect \here would be no external world 
as sych,^ neither would there be any consciousness of sensa¬ 
tions as states of the self. The life of a purely sensitive 
being is not for it an inner life, f.e., not a consciousness of 
a series of states of its own Being, any more than it is a 
consciousness of an outer world of objects. On the other 
hand, the self-conscious being which has an inner life, 
cannot separate it from the outer life which it presupposes^ 

Its inner life is not the consciousness of a series of sensa- 

% 

tions as such, but of perceptions or ideas which refers to 
exterhal objects. We are'indeed entitled, with Berkeley, 
to correct die.abstraction of the ordinary consciousness, by 
which external* objects are taken as things in themselves 
, which have no essential relation to the sensitive subject. 
And we are entitled with him to reject the distinction of 
the primary from the secondary qualities of things a.^ 
objective from subjective; for feelings of touch are no 
more independent of sense than any otfier sensations. But 
then we are entitled equally to point out that, if w'e reduce' 
the inner life to mere sensations, it ceases to be a conscious¬ 
ness of an inner any rpore than of an quter world; and, 
therefore, such a reduction cannot be ;!:aid to 'prove that 
there is no outer w^orld, but only an inner world. We-' 
cannot say that the inner series of sensations constitutes 
tke fact, and that whoever goes beyond it to assent an oiiter 
world is going beyond that of which we ha’v^e immediate 
cJfhscioiiisiaess; for we have not in thls'sense a conscious- 
ne,ss of our inner life except as mediated by a con- 
>su:jousne.ss of the outer world. .\nd, if the process whereby 
a thinking consciousness goes beyqpd sensations in refer¬ 
ring their content to external objects is to be treated as» 
illegitimate, equally must we treat''as illegitimate the 
process by vUiich this .sensitive content 59 transformed is 
referred to a self. To reduce experience to a purely inner 
experienqp, would, therefore, be suicidal, if it meant the 
reduction of the exterpal object to a mere inward .-jiate of 
the subject: for, with this reduction, the subject itself 
would disappear, or, what is the same thin,g, woula cease 
to be object hii itself. Hence, the transcendental reflexion 
wliich calls attention to the relativity of the external object 

VOL. I. 2 P 
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to th^e subject, must not be interpreted as if it reduced that 
object to th^ feelings of a sensiti^'e subject; for these do 
not constitute an inner any more than they constitute an 
outer experience, and they can be transformed into an 
inner experience only by a process which presupposes the 
determination of outward objects as such. What it really 
refuTes is the Materialism which not only maintains the 
, reality o( the external object, but refuses to take into 
account the subject for which it is real. And what it 
tends to prove is not Sensationalism, but what we .may call 
Spiritualism, or Idealism, in the proper sense—the doctrine 
tliat the reality of tHe material 6bject lies ultimately. In its 
necessity as a^| element in the evolution of spirit.^ If, on 
the other hand, we say that the external object is relative 
to the feelings of the sensitive subject, it must be in the 
sense that the unity of the sensitive life, into which all the 
^ fhanTfold stimuli from the external world are taken up and, 
so to spearii, absorbed, contains in it the germ and 
anticipation of the jjnity of spiritual life, i.e., of a life 
Vhich implies the division and reunion of object and 
subject in consciousness and self-consciousness. In deter- 
mining^n anima^ as such, we reci)gnise two sides of its 
being; we recogifise it as an object in space, and yet as 
Slaving in it a centre of sensation, in reference to which 
^ the spatial externality of the parts of its body is continu¬ 
ously in pR)cess of being cancelled. In its inner life, the 
externality of space is reduced to the unity of a process 
in time, and in tlK^ difference <»f its outwarckiaxistence 
disappears in the unity of a sensitive subjectivity which 
passes through a series of states. In this sen.se it mighj; 
be*said to liv^ merely, an inner life, which, however, is 
• inward only for. us who contrast the two aspects r)f its life. 
And in our own lif^, in which the contrast of inner and 
outer is actually made, the inner hfe has ceased to be 
inward, in the sense of a series of sensitive states unrelated 
to obje(As, in the very process by which in another sense 

o 

' We may describe . ep uf l y M Berkeley as essentially tfiis, that he confuses 
the true idealism, r^.,j^ti^Materialism by the proof that matter 
as an object is tfejalm; to the codsfj^i^'self, with the so-called. Idealism which 
is really Sensafj^pnalism, ancf whicji is, as inconsistent with the^reality of spirit as 
of matter. 
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it has, become inward, a;s the life of a conscious subject. 

Hence, we can refutfe the so-called Idealism, which denies 
the '.reality of the external world and reduces it- to the 
sensations of the individual subject, by the very process by 
which we establish the true Idealism, viz., the doctrine that 
an external object is not seen in its whole truth yntil 
its relation to the self is considered, and until indeed 
it is regarded as an' element in the process of spiritual . 
life. 

The result then is to show the defect of three imperfect 
theories as to the nature of inner experience, all of w^hich experience 
have’ieft traces in the language of Kant. We cannot 

^ to jeehng ana 

treat inner experience as the consciousness of another thought 
object which forms part of the same context of experience 
-with external objects,- nor, again, can we treat .it as a 
separate kind of experience, which is capable of being 
brought under the same categories, though “perhaps with - 
a less definite result owing to the nature of ilie form of 
time; nor, finally, can we regard it as a consciousness of 
the process whereby sensations are developed into an 
intelligible consciousness. Kant, though he.often speaks 
as if the first or the second of these alternatives were ti:ue, 
yet in his Refutation of Idealism seems'^o fall back upon 
the third. What he undoubtedly shows is, that inner” 
experience cannot be brought into line with outer experi¬ 
ence, or determined in the same way. But the reason lies, 
ij^t, as Kant seems to imply, in the more abstract nature 
of inner-Experience (as given merely ‘under the form of 
time) but in the fact that, with the recall of the abstraction 
which we use in determining the objects of outer experience 
as such,—in other wwds, with the iotroducfion of the idea 
that such objects can exist only in relation to a perceiving* 
subject,—we make a necessary nerdf^aa-i's ek dXKo y.eVos, 
a change trr another .sphere of thought, ) in Avhich it is 
impossible to use the categories of external relation except 
in subordination to categories of a higher order.^ ^Even 
the action of the environment on a living being canfiot be 
truly conceived according to such categories as those of 
causality and reciprocity, taken in their ordinary ISense. 

Stiir less can w'e treat in that way the relation of the objects 
known to the self that knows them. In so far as the 

VO'L. I. 
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objects with which we start are essentially objects related 
to feeling and knowledge, we cannoc separate the deter¬ 
minations they have as objects in space from th^ further 
determination w^hich comes to them from such relation. 
And this further determination, with the application of 
higher categories which it involves, is not an external 
addition to our knowledge of objects as in space, but a step 
toward the discovery of the ultimate-meaning or reality of 
tliat knowledge. In this point of view, therefore, it is 
evic^ent that to contemplate our experience as inner experi¬ 
ence is simply to enrich our outer experience by bringing 
in the thought of its relation 'to feeling in ourselyes as 
sensitive subjects. We cannot, however, conceive our¬ 
selves simply as sensitive subjects in relation to an 
environ^ment, without still making abstraction from the ^ 
fact that as sensitive subjects we are objects for 
ourselves, i.f., that we^are conscious of our sensations 
only as w\i distinguish them from and relate them to 
the unity manifested in self-consciousness. And this 
’implies that our inner life is not seien in its truth 
when it is taken, as merely sensitive. What, however, 
we.usilally meap, by an inner experience, is the whole 
consciousness of ourselves as not only sensitive but 
•thinking subjects; and this cannot be distinguished from 
our consciousness of the world; it can be so distinguished 
only in tjie sense that it is the consciousness of the 
world in a tess abstract, and therefore in a higher and 
more complete fcft'm. In this sense the corrsK^ousness 
of the self is just the consciousness of the world fully 
developed. 

•Nowy as ha?; been indicated already, the conception of 
•development has this difficulty about it that it contains 
son^ething very liktj a contradiction. It is a conception 
applied to a being which exists in splice and time, but only 
in s© far as its existence is the negation of that externality 
whiclj^'e attribute* to all that is in space and time. Thus 
we tfiink of that which develops as externally related to 
an environment, in which, however, it finds the means of 
its sdf-maintenance. The external relation prepares us to 
expect the loss of both terms in a third or ;.-esultant term; 
but the developing ,being subordinates the external 
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envir6nment to itself, and makes the conditions that seem 

♦ I 

to limit It a means to* the maintenance and aggrandisement 
of its o\vn being. We may say, then, of such a bemg that 
it implies, to start with, an external or negative relation 
to that which yet it requires, ancf in which alone it can find 
itself realised. In the same way, we might show that a 
developing being exhibits to us a process of life, which 
seems at first to be a\process of mere change, but which . 
shows itself on consideration to be a change bent back 
upon it^lf. Thus we are forced to recognise that, jt is 
impossibly to deal with a developing being, either as 
exterhally conditioning and conditioned by other things, 
'or again as passing through a series of changes according 
to the law of causatic.>d, without bringing in, in the, one 
, rase, the negation of the mere externality or^ spatial 
relation of the organism and the medium, and, in the 
other case, the negation of the merely causal sequence ot » 
its states. “ 


A further complexity arises when the being to which we Further change 

. ifi, . tr • !• iwhen we view it 

apply the idea oi development is a seli-conscious being, objective 

I- • 1 1 r , 1 ■ . 1 1 j '"O'W «'hich 

hor, in such a case, the nature of the beiijg to be developed exists for a 

... ,, , . , . • • r 1 conscious self 

seems still more directly to involve the, negation ot that .md rjrthe 

1 * rr .. it- 1 npt- means through 

difference which yet seems to be presupposed. Ihe con- which ns seif- 


. • r • .consciousness 

sciousness ot self is the con.sciousness of a unity which is is developed, 
presupposed in the determination of objects as a world in 
space and time. We cannot, however, sup^ojje a dffier- 
gnce, such as exists between things as in spac^ and time, 
to exist hi tliat for which alone time and space are. Yet, 
on the other hand, in so far as we admit that such a 
'<;’i)n.sciousness is gradually developed, we are obliged to 
regard the subject of it as passing througlf states in tifne 
and standing in relation to objects which externally affect' 
it. Our first .solution of the difficulty*will naturally l^e to 
say that the* develop!gg being presupposes the externality 
which yet it negates, and that it presupposes the successive 
determination of the subject which yet is a cem^cious 
subject only as it cascels succession in itself. Bik the 
difficulty returns that, in taking this view, we seem^ to be 
making the subject of the consciousness, Sor which time 
and'spcice alo^e are, itself an object 'in time and space, 
while yet we regard the process of^ its .existence as one in 
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whicli both time and space are negated. To put it .'more 

directly, a ’ developing consciousness is conceived as 
passing, through a series of stages, yet, just so far as its 
development is for itself ,—and it cannot be its development, 
strictly speaking, till it is for itself,—it neutralises this 
change. For to the subject as thus self-conscious, all its 
life.is one. In the same way, its existence in space.as 
externally related to other objects isr its existence, only in 
so far as these objects and its own existence are equally 
for ifj and this involves that, as a self-conscious b^eitig, it 
does not hold an external relation to them. We can get 
over this difficulty only by recognising that, while, space 
and time andc all objects in them exist only for a self- 
conscious subject, and while, in so for as I am a conscious 
self, they exist for me, yet that 1 am a derived self-consciou.s- 
ness, and so far must be regarded as an object, and not 
I as a*subject;< though it is only as a subject that I am in 
the proper Sense an ego or self,—a being which can say 
“ I.'’ 

K.int's vieWjOf * If this idea of the process of knowl(.*age as a process 
of development w^re worked out, it would afford a solution 
of tjiost^of Ihe di^culties which necessarily spring up in 
connexion witli Rant’s view of it. For his opposition of 
^n ego in itself and a thing in itself, which are beyond 
, experience, but to which the constituent'elements of experi¬ 
ence are rjeferred, is made neces.sary by the supposed 
dualism in .experience between self-consciousness and the 
consciousness of objects. And this dualism resteion the 
idea, that the return upon self in self-consciousness is a 
process of abstraction which presupposes the consciousness 
of objects, but \\diich is,negatively related to that conscious- 
• Tiess. Hence, 4 ;he reference of that in the object w^hich 
thought in its pure^ unity excludes, to a thing in itself, 
, corresponds, on|the other side, with^the conception of the 
unity pf self-consciousness as purely analytic. On the 
view ^ated above, however, the return upor self in 
, self-(?^BSciousness is a positive movement, by wffiich the 
consciousness of objects is completed; and, indeed, to 
seek to knovwi things as they are in themselves, is 
just to correct the* abstraction of the consciousness of 
objects by raising,it t,o the form of self-consciousness. 
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idea of the 
noumenon. 


A fe^v more words of explanation on this point-mdy be " 
useful. 

Attention has already been directed to the way ip which w the 
Kant’s conception of the analytic nature of the judgment 
of self-consciousness leads us’ to the conception of a 
Noumenon. This noumenon is identified with the thing 
in. itself, (which at first appeared merely as the unknown 
cause to which we T^fer sensations), and gives a new , 
meaning to it. The two characters which the thing in 
itself tpus plays are, indeed, closely connected: for it is 
because the pure spontaneity of the ego expresses itself in 
the analytic judgment thal it can become synthetic only in 
relation tc given matter; and, on the other hand, it is just 
' for the .same reason ^lat the utmost synthesis reached in 
experience cannot correspond to the pure unity of thought, 
and that thought is obliged to set up its own ideal in 
opp().sition to experience. ^ , 

'Uo put this more definitely, the thine in itseH’ appears at NKLcssayoio 
first simply as the ground to which w(i refer our sensational comhine 

^ an’ilv'-is and 

data, which are' given as the material for the process or synthesis, 

. ‘ tltbughland 

experience. Objection has often been taken to the applica- Cnowied^e, as 

r L c 1 1 “■ f J • ahsoliitels 

tion 01 the category ot.cause to the relayon ot sensatiqn to^fin«iby 
the thing in itself, and Kant seems to have been aware of 
this objection.^ What, however, fortifies him against it is 
just this, that the-wetivity of thought is conceived by him , 
as in itself analytic, or''as^synthetic only j^hroug'h its 
application to the matter of sense-tfirough itsil(i|rms; which 
*%ainjrasries with it the consequencf’yhat in this synthesis 
difference can be only externally combined; and this in 
. turn involves the contingency of experience in relation to 
thought, and the contingency of ^he particular elements 
of experience in reference to each other. Lastly, in so far'* 
as the thinkiag ego becomes consctljus of itself in^ this 
process, it becomes conscious of this double contingency as 
opposed to its own pure analytic self-assertion of iJg; unity, 
in whichfc differences disappear; and it Is thus dri>Sfr^ to set 

^ This objection wts first taken by Jacobi {IFerie, II. p.'*' 5 o 3 , seq.). Kant's 
answer is practically contained in the following passage, “ We think |jOf some¬ 
thing of which in itself we have no conception, ^but wliich we think of as 
standing in a relatton to all phenomena analogous to that in which they stand to 
«ach other.” (A. 674; B. 702.) 
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up aR icital Imowledge which contrasts with the reality 
of experience, same way that the pure consciousness 

of self t<Jntrast^jWith the empirical consciousness. In a 
former chapter,^ pointed out more definitely the difficulties 
which arise fe^Bw the analytic conception of thought in 
r .itself—woic^i-J^^e Kant to schematise thought in relation 
^ r to reach the conceptions of intensive apd 


tr. 




Kintity, involving as the^e do the synthesis of 
unity and difference, of affirmation and negation. I 
pointed out, further, that the reflective categories, ^involv¬ 
ing the idea of a duality of correlative elements,' were 
illegitimately, on Kant’s prin'hiples, ascribed to.'pure 
thought apartofrom its determination in relation to time, 
and could only be so ascribed becau^ Kant starts from the' 
judgment. In fact, Kant himself sees that apart from the , 
schematism they fall back into the identity. Lastly, I 
pointed out,, fihat for the same reason, i.c., because the 
difference is'extraneously brought into thought, the return 
of thought into unity with itself becomes impossible. 
‘Hence, the categories of modality, which are meant to 
expres,^ the correlation of mind with its object, cannot be 
carried tteyond thcj^ conception of relation already expressed 
in the reflective ^.^itcgories; i.e., the mind must be con- 
Veived in relation to its object as in one aspect involving 
it, yet in another aspect repelling-aiid't*xcluding it. For, 
self-tonsci(i^usne!4S is prissible only in relation to the object, 
as the const'^cmsness of identity of thought with itself in^ 
determining it as an object; yet, in such determiRation tiitf” 
object is opposed to the consciousness that so determines 
it. If we bring this into relation wnth what was said before, 
of <the synthetic judgm.^mt as a combination of the unity of 
thought with a matter extraneous to it, or of a matter 
already united with' the unity of thought with a new 
matter, it becorpfs clear that for such combination there is 
wantedysome middle term, and that tnis want of mediation 
ahvay,‘^4sends us back in search of a previous matter whose 
unioiV.w'ith thought is more dire^J^. But this previous 
matter in its‘turn, as matter given for thought and not by 
it, requires mediation. On the other hand, it is only, as 
Kant allcwvs, in reltition to a matter, that the identity of 
self appears as the of self-identity or selh 
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con^ou|ness. Hence, ^as an explicit self 
the ihvMvgs the presence to it of that ma'tter which it 
opposes to i|self, and which it is ever by this# regress 
seeking to bring to unity with itself. What this, however, 
would seem to involve, viz.,_^that beyond the analytic and 
the synthetic judgments, as the condition of their possi¬ 
bility, or beyond the opposition of the subjective unity of 
thought and the obj6(ttive unity of knowledge th^re lies-^a. 
unitsj^'hich embraces both, is hidden from Kant. Kant, 
therA®e, is unable to find in the idea of self-consciou§ness 
more thap the suggestion of an ideal pf knowledge, which 
canjjot be realised in experience as a knowledge of 
“bmpiri^l^ibjects. If, how^ever, we considej the judgment 
of self-consciousness *as what it really is, i.e., as jtself 
involving a synthesis which is also an analysis, a'^ in fact 
transcending the distinction of analysis and synthesis 
whiph Kant draws, we shall have, no difficulty,^ regarding* 
the necessary distinction of the juc^gment of se'ff-conscious- 
ness from the judgment of consciousness (i.e., the judgment 
which expresses the knowledge of the object) as nof 
excluding their unity, but rather presupposing ite>> And 
if this be the case, the ideal of knowledge suggested by 
self-consciousness will not be irreccfikilable with the 
experience with which it is contrasted, but will rather be 3 . 
necessary correct'"'T^'l^^^'-^ompletion of such exper^nce. • 

This may be relation wUfiVUVf’ has l3eeu wecannoi 

already said of the principles oFmodSlity, aip especially |hj|deiernijiia 


o 


f tW 


ipposition of real possibilttf to reality. That 
opposition, as I pointed out, could not be taken in the sense necessary, u., 
that perception is something which must be added to combination 

, . ^ ^ , 1 W . nf externallv 

thought in order to determine as real that which is tllr^SQy tieterm'in'ed 
known as really possible. On the ^intraiy, the reference’ * 
of a perceptitai^to an object, which alone brings it ynejer 
the category of reality, involves its connfSNftff with other 
objects according to the analogies of experience* The 
•defect ol^this determination, however, is that iu^wt^never 
be complete, i\nd hen^j«all the reality we can reach rljSy be go 
said to be only hypothetically necessary, t.c., determined 
as real only in relation to something else which is ftot yet 
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)\*S the meaning qf this is that| in jerms of a conscious- 
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ness which guided only by the r^ective categorip^3,,-^ere 
is no final determination of anything. Everythiii^ so 
determiBed appears as a link in a chain oi netwojpk, of 
conditioned conditions extending ad infinitum in time and 
space, as an endless series w|jich nowhere finds a point of 
attachment to which it is made fast. But,- then, the ego 
for which this chain exists and for which each perception.is 
* referred yD another as a link in the gtiain, cannot itself be 
taken as such a link, nor can it be conceived as exhsrnal 
to ali the links as they are to each other. If this is -St, the 
hypothetical necessity which we predicate of the lipks of the 
chainjii relation to each other, cannot be the last wn^^to 
be said even cfbout these links. The relation t8 the self^ 
which is implied in the consciousness of the. world under 
such copditions, must be taken in to complete the concep- 
tjon of the world. This, however, implies that the chain 
•exists only ix,delation to t^e self, which returns into itself— 
i.e., is conscious of itse^—only as it combines all pheno¬ 
mena presented to it fn one world; or, in other words, that 
?he chain itself is to be taken as a ff.ctor in the process 
vvher?ii^ self-consoiousness is realised. If we look at the 
chain by itself, wf find that we are driven continually to 
.seek a further lii^^il, while yet no last link can be found. 
'But when we look at it in reference to the subject, we 
..see thffv:; this tjndless progress i^^h^ objethe result of the 
itnperfectiOf. yf Ibstractnes*: ''.Ub principle, the applica> 
tion of whio^i le,ads'\o it ‘ '^^fhe endless progress really is ^ 
factor in a life which is founded in itself and never removes 
from itself. In this poiu^ of view Kant’s error is, that he 
stops.short with the conception of self-consciousness as 
setting up an iSeal foj: experience which it cannot realise, 
"^nd does not go on,'to see that just in so far as self- 
CQpsgiousness is at^ined the ideal is ret^’^^ed; for that 
which, tikew* b-jy TseF, is a mere ex^rnal combination of 
coexistjfu r'^^s-uccessivfc phenomena w’hich no-where and 
no-wK|p#Zii,mits» itself, l.ar become a unity of correlative, 
elemflrjis in ^\hole which is hnu‘,^^by itself. No dojjbt 
-there new difficulties involved in the fac that this 
self-cotisciousn»ss, as it appears in us, is only iri, procesitof 
development; but these difficulties io not fk^ect’^^r tfti, 
of the relativity of t|ie c^lnin of pherjomena as s^uciiV ' 





isci;5^“y/ 


EMPIRICAL THOUGHT . ’ ^ 

uch brings their diversity together Cotisd/S^- 

\its o’A-’n udfil^. 

Fr(|)p pctmt of view we have nyjjj/reachwl^ we can Tb« eo^ecn^ 
review fh^ movement of Kant’§y^¥^^ght inr relation to viewof^obje 
experience, hr rather we ee what that movement 
involves inj a way impossi to Kant himselL The 
sirhplest attitude of thought toward objed'ts—that in*^hich 
there is least of reflexion upon the conditions iMder w^iich 
tljiey are known to us—is that in which they are^determined 
ejs obje^ in space passing through changes* in tirge, and 
in “whi'ch they are supposed to»<be jgyven in perception as 
/such q^eifts, so that fof us if left only the task of ^g ^alvsis. 
.@irthis\iew the mental j^cess seems ten be confin^ toja 
formal activity* of thou^t, by which the quantify and 
quality of objects is exactly ascertained. But, gs yet, we 
do not reflect on*them Except as objects given each in a 
single perception. A Jecond j-eflexion, h®wev^, teacli*!? 
u^that without th^effirmination of objectspermanent, 
and of their changes as determinedijy law, there would be 
no objects foi^us; or, in other words, there would be fio, 
things or events identified as the samg on their rasarrence 
in perception, and thf world would not be for ustine.world 
in one space and time. • ^ * 

When, however, such principles are seen to be necessafy correction 

r , , I _ . 4 , , , €Wfeeviewof 

lor knowledge, tilw“fjTimj|tion cannot but arise, wJi#ther w« phenomena 
are entitled to apply themH^^rceptionj,/ a c^^tionVhich aLi^'or 
can be satisfactorily answerecN^ly ffliep it |s fhown that thlhig^* 
pe^'eption really involves the^ ‘principles, and that ^S°ieter. 

they spring from the same activi . 

ybjects were quantitatively and 
an activity which is not merely 
more than in the other. 


of the self by which as 
alitatively dete^iined, *^*“'*^' 
al in^he one chse^ny 


igain brings to lig|;t*Jl. 
new characteristic of things which gmii6 still further^qt^li- 
fication to them^viz., their essent^l i l^» #n r « the self.. 
And, if. in taking ttie first step weVvei ecoj mse ’ 

that all 4 )bjects in space and b t !>e ngcesyij^ led 

^^e<^h otflpr accordiflg^jp^ll^'irAnalogies of Experi !e, w’Cb . 
^ ^yce^o go further and to recogrii^that^i^^^^miK# 
thaworld of objects so related, cannot be ade^uat^y 
i)d liiless wJi regard it as e^entially related\o a 
t)ns self, and a nece^ifiiSrv %Jement in its self- 


are no 
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